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: VANCOUVER January, 1915 WINNIPEG 


Derman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


JANUARY-—rTorontTo-1915 


TWELFTH YEAR 


e Kiln - 


D ° -| | Electric-Welded Boom Chain 
| All styles All sizes 
rying | : 25% More = 25% f{ More = 25% { More 


Weld \ Strength Wear 
| Sold 
_ Lumber : 
Jobbers 
| | 66 99 e e 
Our latest booklet goes very thoroughly Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 
| into this subject. If at all interested you | Size oot 100 Het PHO! Meh Strength 
| should have a copy for reference. | | gs 16 60 Ibs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 
uh 14 80 lbs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
Write Us and we will gladly | a5 13 90 lbs. 3500 Ibs. 7000 lbs. 


forward a copy. | vs 3 12 110 lbs. 4500 lbs. 9000 lbs. 


Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 


North Coast Dry Kiln Co. | | McKinnon Chain Company 


- Seattle, U.S. A. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Beltin Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
pemins _on this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘‘Red Strip” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


Packings ‘* Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
——_———=— will outlast any other similar packing on the market.. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-1.) 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. (Booklet H-1.) 


; One or more of our twenty brands of Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Index to Advertisements Page 31 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


A Good 
Belt For 
Wet Runs 


Thoroughly — \ 


Waterproof | 
Oak Tanned 


Ai SS 


PHIBIA, 


4 |= 
xi |E) 


, w- a. 
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Made in Canaaee 


Leather Beltin 


Despite the many substitutes offered, leather belting is still the most efficient 
medium of power transmission and likely to remain so indefinitely. 


To drive your machines that are producing ‘‘Made in Canada’’ articles you 
should use “Amphibia,” ‘“‘Made in Canada’’ belting. 
“Amphibia” belting is made from the best hides selected for their suitability 


for belting. They are given a special waterproofing tannage in our own 
tannery under intelligent supervision. | 


“Amphibia” belting resists exposure to oi], water or heat generated by 
pulley friction. 


When ordering “Amphibia” belting state where the belt is to run. 
Write us for prices. : 


Gullit 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


MONTREAL TORONTO = ST. JOHN,N.B. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


511 William St. 38 Wellington St.E 89 Prince William St. Galt Building 27 Columbia Ave. 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


| LUMBER ~ LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 
| ? Sales Office : . 
417 Union Bank Bldg. _ Winnipeg, Manitoba 


-<Garlock Palmyra Red Sheet Packing 


Some men say they want so much “Sheet Packing.” 
Others more particular specify “Garlock” and 
insist on “Palmyra Brand” Style 22 
Why? | 
Style 22 is made of the highest grade 
rubber compounded in such a way 


as to give it great strength 
and reliability. 


WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 


“MONTREAL 
TORONTO — 


Send for a 


et 


4 THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
| HAMILTON, ONT. 
Pioneers in the Packing Business—and Specialists 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Victoria Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Limited 


Chemainus, British Columbia. 


Fir and Cedar Products 
Long Timbers 
— Deep Joists 


Perfect Manufacture Uniform Grades 


Prompt Shipment 


Se 


MAIL OR WIRE ORDERS RECEIVE OUR BEST ATTENTION 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 


ir 
a 


: WESTERN LUMBERMAN : 


| Hoffman Bros. Co. ® 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1$04—Noff said 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of — 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Drzed flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


— SPECIALTY— 
INDIANA QUARTERED OAK ($B) 
Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 


who is 1eading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly 


SMIVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B.C. WORKMEN 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Se 


VULCAN 
SAVE-THE- HORSE: 


Throughout the whole world it has stood 
up and “made good” Under Every Test. 


a 


@ 


Reg. U.8. Pat. OR Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Are your horses of use to you 


This seems an absurd question—and the answer is always 
“ Of course they are ”—in which case provide your stables with 


CONFIDENCE FOLLOWS FAST 


Orson F. Anderson, Cardston, Alta., 
Canada, writes:—Troy Chemical Com- 


ONE BOTTLE CURES TWO CURBS 


Mr. Armour Thompson, Box No. 36, 
Elmvale, Ont., 


writes:—Troy Chemi- 
cal Company, Toronto. Concerning 
Save-The-Horse. It cured two curbs 
instead of only one as guaranteed. 
Enclosed check for another bottle. 
Send instructions for windpuff. 


FROM ENGLAND 
Mr. W. H. Saunders, Place Farm, Doddinghurst, Essex, England, 
16th July, 1914, writing to our branch, the Troy Chemical Company, 
Manesty’s Lane, Liverpool, says: My mare, lame with spavin, is in- 
deed saved. I wish I had sent for it sooner instead of the Vet. I 
used half the bottle. She has no sign of limp, travels her old pace and 
is full of play. 


BOOK 
FREE 


UR Latest Save-The-Horse Book—Is our 18 Years’ Experience 
and Discoveries—Treating horses for Ringbone—Thoropin— 
Spavin—and All Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon 

Trouble—It is a Mind Settler—Tells How to Test for Spavin—What 
To Do for a Lame Horse—It Covers 58 Forms of Lameness—IIlus- 
trated 
E Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses—Under Signed Con- 
tract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. Write describing your 
case, and we will send our—Book—Sample Contract and Ad- 
vice—All Free to (Horse Owners and Managers). 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 1414 van Horne St.. TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us Express Prepaid. 


pany, Toronto, Ont. Last spring I 
had the Cardston Drug Company or- 
der a bottle of Save-The-Horse. I 
used it on a mare which had bog 
spavins on both hind legs and com- 
pletely cured them. The medicine 
proved all that you claim. 


“Tt’s the Most Powerful Medicine I ever used,” 
writes W. J. Stonesefer, R. 1, Keymar, Md. 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 


‘ J. A. Jones, Southampton, Mass., writes: “Send bottle of Save- 
the Horse. Just counting up the different horses—Nine before this 
and on all it did the trick. I think it the best remedy on earth.’ 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. 


every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


High-Grade Pine 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Summer needs. 


jJohnson’s Reliable 
Veterinary Remedies 


(Alcoholic) 
$4.50 gal. 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1 
1 gal. jugs (lmperial) 
1 pint bottles €.0) doz. 
2 pint bottles 16.0) doz. 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 2 (an oil liniment) 
1 gal. jugs (Imperial) 3.00 gal. 
6.00 doz. 
11.00 doz. 


1 pint bottles 
2 pint bottles 


Johnson’s Horse Colic Remedy 
A sure and speedy cure for all kinds of Colic 


1 gal. jugs (Imperial) 40 doses 
1 pint bottles (4 doses each) 8.00 doz. 
2 pint bottles (8 doses each) 15.00 doz. 


Johnson’s Veterinary Healing Ointment (Gall Cure) 
2 |b. tins 2.25 per. tin 
4 oz. tins 3.50 doz. 


Johnson’s Condition Powders (Concentrated) 
Bulk .30 Ib. 


Johnson’s Camp and Household Remedies, such 

as Cough Syrup, Healing Ointment, Headache 
Powders, Big 4 Liniment, Stomach Bitters, Cathar- 
tic Pills, etc., ete., have stood the test of twenty- 
five vears and are in use all over Canada, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Prices are lewer than 
those of all other manufacturers. Letter orders 
receive prompt attention. 


5.00 gal. 


The above preparations are the best and 
most economical on the Canadian Market 


A. H. J ohnson, PGE Eick: Collingwood, Ont. 


C. D. McNAB, Manager 


Fir and Larch, Lumber 
Lath and Mouldings 


We have the goods, and can guarantee the 


quality 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P.O. Address, WALDO, B. C. 


Telegraphic Address, RAYNES, B. C. 


aia 


WESTERN, LUMBERMAN 


Established 


DIMOND ww, 
SPECIAL Re S T E. E. L. 


For LOGGING CAMPS and SAW MILLS 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


“Algoma” Steel Camp Range 


Phis is a specially constructed steel range for use in construction, mining and 
I oher camps where a heavy-duty range at a moderate price is required. 
Made in three sizes—i6-in., 25-in. and 35-in. ovens. Built with great strength 
: 1 Cooking top is made in extra heavy sections with ample provision for 
expansion. The “Algoma” will burn wood or coal. Firebox will take wood 27 inches 
long and is fitted with heavy cast iron linings. ; 
“hs size can be suppiied with 18 gallon copper reservoir if desired, either mounted 
of back end or flush with top at fire box end. For heating large quantities 
=r, we furnish a pipe coil to go in front of fire box and a 30 gallon galvanized 
n tank with cover when required. 
Write our nearest branch for illustrated circular. We manufacture a full line of 
camp equipment. 


Cc London Toronto Montreal Winnipe vee 
M Cla rys Made in Canada 2b John, N.B. Hamilton ne rates Saskatoon 


~~ — 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


More Solid Leather to the Square 


3 Genuine Oak ge: . se than any other Belt Made 
D. K. McLaren, Limited 


® 
Montreal - = - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto - : - 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supp'y Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 


C.N.Ry 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


We are looking toward the dawn of prosperity for Western Canada Lumber- 
‘men. You need SIMONDS Saws, Planer Knives, and Files all the time be- 
cause they are the most economical producers. In stock at each office. 


-~SIMONDS CANADA SAW CO., Limited, Vancouver, Montreal, St. John 


Improved Pacific Coast Pattern 


ORIGINAL : PRACTICAL 


The special claims we make in favor of the Hoe ‘‘ Chisel 
Tooth Saw” are based on the testimony of lumbermen who 
have been operating Hoe Saws for a number of years. 


The Hoe Inserted Tooth Saw can be operated at a lower 
cost and with more satisfactory results than solid tooth saws, 
—will cut the largest logs or edge the smallest boards,—will 
eat through frozen timber where other saws fail to cut. 


This is a proposition of great interest to all lumbermen. 
Write us now for catalogue and prices. 


R. HOE & COMPANY - New York 


Agents:—Shurly-Dietrich Co., Limited, Vancouver, B.C. J. D. McBride, Cranbrook, B.C. 
: 5 The Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


“J 


8 WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Maximum feed through the 


heaviest cuts 
with the 


DISSTON 
Chisel Tooth Saw 


The large throat-room secured in the Disston design insures easy running. 
Wl Choking down is practically impossible even under the heaviest feeds—insuring 
Wy 


the greatest possible output per horse-power applied. 


The extra large chambering capacity in the Disston’ chisel tooth saws in 


Ps } A connection with perfect side-clearance, highest grade material and workmanship 


adapts these saws to the manufacture of lumber from the log in any class of wood. 


Write today for fall information and our new 
book “‘ Saw Appreciation’’. 
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Tl | < Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works — 
‘| \\ \ Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


CAPITAL BRAND 


bss my 


iM 


APITAL. ‘ 
e QUALITY KNIVES atte 


Planer Knives 


“High Speed” 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hard Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 


WESTERN 


Attention! 


Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results P 


Do you know our reputation for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders P 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


Cedar 


Spruce 


Pine 
Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Everything 
in Lumber 


Write, wire or phone us. We can 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 


-QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW- 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 
We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S, Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


LUMBERMAN 


Here’s the strongest claim 
ever made for any Packing! 


J-M Permanite Sheet Packing will surpass in 
every quality any other packing used on any joint, 
operating under any condition, pressure or tem- 
perature. The Johns- Manville Co—a $5,000,000 
concern, which has never broken a promise nor 
shirked an honorable obligation during the 
fifty-five years it has manufactured packing, 
stands ready to prove this to you. 

This means no more 
leaks—no more blow-outs 
—no more troublesome 
follow-ups when you use 


PERMANITE 
SHEET 
PACKING 


Made of long Asbestos fibre felted together and treated with our 
special heat-resisting compounds. Cannot char, blow out, squeeze 
out or deteriorate in any way. Saves time and labor for the engineer 
and money for the company. 

J-M Permanite is the most economical packing on the market 
because it is extremely light in weight, therefore more surface per 
pound; because it can be used in thinner sheets than other packings; 
and because it never deteriorates with age. 

Write nearest branch, stating size of sheet desired and also ask 


for Catalog No. 114. 
THE CANADIAN 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
2209 


We are the Sole Owners of 


and are prepared to manufacture at our Factory in Hamilton, Ont. 
and to supply the Canadian trade with any of the devices covered 
by the following patents of the Dominion of Canada. 


CANADIAN PATENTS 


79,896 Mar. 24, 1903 Improvement in babbitting devices. 
. 107,380 Sept. 10, 1907 Cutter Head Knife Sharpener. 
. 108,490 : 1907 Band Saw Tensioning device. 
. 109,194 , Adjusting Means for Planer Heads. 
. 109,845 Jan. ] Adjusting Means for Planer Heads. 
. 110,216 Variable Speed Mechanism. 
. 110,217 y 4 Variable Speed Devices 
. 113,311 : , is Driving Mechanism for Planers. 
. 113,478 i Sanding. Machines. 
. 115,919 y 5 Knife Holder for Cutter Heads. 
. 117,080 . 9 Multiple Board Guages. 
. 120,467 ; , 1909 Multiple Guages. 
. 120,468 : 5 ig Locking Mechanism for Guaging Devices. 
. 120,610 f Feeding Mechanism for Saws. 
. 121,235 Feed and Adjusting Mechanism for Saws. 
LE IPALARS 9 Adjusting Means for Saws. 
. 122,023 5 Pe Adjusting and Grinding Planer Knives. 
Boal 2 oes ‘ i Feed Rolls for Planers. 
. 122,341 : 7 Holding Device for Planer Head Bits. 
. 123,041 Jan. 4 Cutter Heads for Grooving Machines. 
. 123,289 Jan. ‘ Fastening Means for Planer Knives, etc. 
. 127,643 HERDS 0 Bearings. 
. 128,664 : ¢ Holding Devices for Planer Heads. 
. 128,665 . fale Grinding and Jointing Devices for Planers. 
. 128,797 3 ¢ Planer Heads. 
. 128,918 5 i Sawmill Carriages. 
129,089 , 3, 19 Double Acting Set Works. 
. 129,200 ang ¢ Abrading Cylinders. 
. 129,343 5 1 Planer Knife Sharpeners. 
. 129,489 mae Improvements in Lathes or Turning Machines. 
. 135,863 . 26, Cutter Heads for Edgers. 
loieooo 3 , 1912 Spiral Indicator. 
. 138,258 5 }, 1912 End Thrust Bearings. 
. 189,018 r. 12, 1912 Planer Knife Holding Devices. 
. 139,019 ap Matching Planer Heads. 
. 139,020 fe Expansion Cutter Heads. 
. 139,021 bedi! Clamping Devices for Woodworking Machines. 
. 139,310 Mar. Matching Planer Heads. 
. 139,311 r. ' y Tensioning Device for Feed Rolls. 
. 140,081 re 912 Steady Rest for Wood Turning Machines. 
. 140,514 M ‘ 2 Straight Opening Drums. 
. 144,261 Nov. Profile Cutter Heads 
. 144,579 Dec. Adjustable Guides. 
. 148,441 June Chipbreaker for Planers. 
. 148,936 July Adjusting Devices. 
. 148,987 July Board Cleaners. 


Berlin Machine Works, Limited 


Hamilton, Canada 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills 
and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
3 Granville Street. B. CG. 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION 


Is Our Particular Specialty 
The Heavier it is the Better we like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Eumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 
Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 
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The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 
_ Vancouver, B. C. 
Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber | 
from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
THE OLD RELIABLE COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited — 
603 McIntyre Block, P.O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


. The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 


Mone B. C, RED 
CEDAR SHINGLES 


+ 


XXXXX 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORT MOODY B.C. 


We've been cutting good Shingles for many years 


Mills at Port Moody B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 
Mills at Canford, B. C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. | - 
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Sell Quickly 


Because they Have Superior 


Service-Giving Qualities 


Y 


KY 


“GOODHUE BELTS” have been on the market for years and the demand is con- 
tinually growing. This combined with the scores of repeat orders that we are 
constantly receiving is sufficient reason why the dealer should handle the “GOODHUE” 
and reap the “GOODHUE” profits—they are certain to appeal to him. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” IS GUARANTEED to stretch from 15 to 25% less than 
any other belt manufactured This means a wonderful saving to every user both in 


time in tightening and loss through shutdowns. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” is noted for its reliable ‘‘cling’’ on the pulley—a cling that 


transmits every particle of power an engine can develop. 


We welcome comparison with other brands. Our brands are 
“EXTRA,’ “STANDARD” and “ACME” Waterproof 
Belts which are made to suit the varying conditions of use, 
all being absolutely guaranteed to give the highest class 


service. 


Get our proposition and prices NOW. 


Te Gondhue & Co., Ltd. 


Danville, Que. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited 
1142 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


M | X E D & A RS If all Retailers realized how well equipped we are 


to handle such orders and how attractive are our 


A R E M O V | NG prices we would get most of the business. 


When in need of a quantity of 


Fir and Cedar Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Mouldings 
Cedar, Fir and Hemlock Shiplap, Timbers any Lengths 


Remember that our Prices are the Lowest, our Quality the Best. 


SMITH SHANNON LUMBER CONEREE: VANCOUVER, B.C. 


ee! STEEL AND BRASS 
| CASTINGS 


Vancouver 
Engineering Works, 


Limited 


LOGGING ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. VANCOUVER, B. C. | 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 


Pink’s 


Lumbering Tools sxc: 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 


Pike Poles 


Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Adents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman~-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


partes cate isa by ai SOR nd Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pink Co. o Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN ; 4 


os - DOORS asic 

| sbilps LUMBER (CARS | 
I SHINGLES 
MOULDINGS 


E. i. HEAPS & CO. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. _ Limited ~ 


Mills at :— 
RUSKIN and 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


FIR, CEDAR AND 
WESTERN HEMLOCK 


Head Office :— 
445 Hastings St. W. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-F iisclle 
Lumber Company 


SN QI YQ EYL CS 
High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, ete. 


re also prepared to quote on full or mixed c 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


- 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited © 


Montreal, P. Q. 


A New Year’s Resolution 


For You 


“RESOLVED that, during 1915 and thereafter I will 
give preference, in my purchases of rubber goods and 
all other material, to such as are made in Canada.” 


So far as rubber goods are concerned, you run no risk in _ 
making this patriotic resolution, as we manufacture a com- 


plete line and the price, quality and style are right. 


When in the market for tires, hose, belting, packing etc., 


let us show you what we can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


om, Canadian Consolidated 


( WOrION | oe o 
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Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


/ 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


HueH C. MACLEAN - - - - President 
302 Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
J. R. DAvipson, Associate Editor 
302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Garry 856 


Vancouver, B. C. 

J. V. McNavtty, Editor and Asst. Man. 
80 Hutchinson Block 
Phone Seymour 2013 © 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Orders 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
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The Provincial Government, Van- 

The Quest for Larger couver and Victoria Boards of Trade, 
Markets the Coast and Mountain Lumbermen’s 

S Associations, and the heads of our ex- 

porting companies, are displaying much activity in doing everything 


possible to strengthen the hands of Hon. Geo. E. Foster,. Dominion .- 


Minister of Trade and Commerce, in his efforts to secure a reciprocity 
agreement with the Commonwealth of Australia—a consummation 
which would be welcomed with exceeding joy by the men engaged 
in the British Columbia lumber industry, who have long regarded 
that country as a natural market in which their product is already 
known and appreciated, but which they have failed to develop of late 
years, the Imperial bond being lost sight of temporarily. There is 
every reason for believing the people of Australia would prefer to 
purchase British Columbia products, other things being equal, and 
with a slight preference granted by the Dominion and Commonwealth 
governments on certain commodities it is looked upon as certain that 
a large trade would spring up between the two British dominions, 
in which lumber shipments from this province would figure largely. 

In connection with this important question R. H. Alexander, the 
veteran Vancouver lumberman, on December 3rd headed a deputa- 
tion representing the lumber interests of the province which made the 
trip to Victoria to wait upon Premier McBride and bespeak the hearty 
co-operation of his government in the effort to effect the reciprocal 
agreement. Sir Richard was able to inform the deputation that while 
at Ottawa a short time ago he had earnestly championed their cause 
with the Minister of Jrade and Commerce, who stated that the 
Ottawa government is now in frequent touch with the government 
of the Commonwealth relative to the scope of the proposed agreement. 

Equally satisfactory to our readers will be the news that a special 
committee named by Vancouver Board of Trade held an interview 
with the provincial executive on December 16th and again urged 
the desirability of the government appointing a special trade repre- 
sentative at South America and other countries for the purpose of ex- 
panding provincial business. This is a matter in which various mem- 
bers of the government and the officials of the Forestry Department 
are evincing deep interest, and there is every likelihood that favorable 
action will follow. 

Perhaps the most cheering augury of the success of the efforts 
to promote better trade relations with our Antipodean cousins is af- 
forded in the recent visit paid Victoria and Vancouver by Mr. Neil 
Neilsen, Australian Commissioner to the Panama Exposition, and resi- 
dent Trade Commissioner for New South Wales at San Francisco. 
Mr. Neilsen conferred with Premier McBride and Hon. J. W. Bowser, 
the members of Victoria and Vancouver Boards of Trade, and promi- 
nent lumbermen, and also made it a point to inspect several of our 
leading export mills to secure data concerning their facilities for the 
cargo trade. That our visitor recognizes the anomalous position of 
our exporters in being dependent upon San Francisco lumber brokers 
for business, as pointed out in the last issue of the Western Lumber- 
gman, is made plain in the following excerpt from an excellent article 
in the Victoria Colonist : 


“In an interview Mr. Neilsen touched upon a point of extreme 
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importance when he spoke of the nature of the channel in which the 
lumber trade of Australia has been running. This is a phase of the 
question with which the Board of Trade committees have dealt, and, 
while it is not likely to prove a barrier to the development of business 
along the lines we all desire to see it expand, there is not the least 
use in saying that the problem it presents is one that must be disposed 
of. Very little if any lumber has been handled from British Columbia 
by local brokers, and it is clear that if we are to have the trade of 
Australia in this line, we must endeavor to adapt our methods to the 
demands of the business, and not to force the business to conform 
itself to our methods. 

“On the broader question of reciprocity the tone of Mr. Neilsen’s 
remarks is highly gratifying, and it is pleasing to be able to record 
that the outlook for successful negotiations is very bright, but we 
need not lay the flattering unction to our souls that our competitors 
in the Australian markets are going to let us have our own way. If 
Wwe are going to win in the campaign for reciprocity with the Com- 
monwealth, we must be prepared to give as well as take. The field 
is open; the disposition of our Australian friends now in power is 
very favorable; but there is a good deal of work yet to be done before 


we achieve success.” 
KOK Ox 


Every lumberman in Western Canada 
—nay, every citizen—should read and 
ponder the magnificent address deliver- 
ed by Chief Forester H. R. MacMillan, 
of British Columbia, at the annual convention of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, held at Tacoma recently. In 
his address, which appears in another part of this issue, Mr. MacMil- 
lan deals with the lumber future of the Pacific Northwest in a man- 
ner that clinches the attention and inspires the thought, “Here is a 
man who is thoroughly master of his subject and knows what he is 
talking about.” 

Mr. MacMillan treats of his subject on broad lines and in a style 
that is most convincing. The tremendous importance of the lumber 
industry to the business life of every community is clearly set forth, 
and in language no less succinct, and pointed the disabilities under 
which the industry on both sides of the line is laboring are brought 
into view. 

British Columbia lumbermen in particular will be gratified by 
the Chief Forester’s frank admission that sooner or later the question 
of price regulation will have to be dealt with if those engaged in the 
industry are not to be periodically threatened with actual or partial 
ruin, with all the disturbing consequences to allied industries therein 
implied. The Chief Forester lays hold of the tap roots of the present 
and past depressions in the Pacific Northwest and British Columbia 
when he states that “A more important feature which the public will 


Getting Down to the 
Tap Roots 


sooner or later consider in its relationship with the timber industry 


” 


is price regulation,” and again, “Every argument that supports the 
government regulation of railroad rates applies with equal force to a 
similar regulation of lumber prices. It is certain that with public 
regulation of lumber prices the public would not suffer as it suffers 


now through unrestrained competition.” 


*k 3k *k 


In another part of this issue we pub- 
lish a number of letters in which well- 
known lumbermen and public officials 
give their impressions concerning the 
present status of the chief industry of the province, which furnishes 
one-third of the public revenue and is the chief source of general pros- 
perity in normal times owing to the huge sums invested “in mills and 
timber, the great numbers of men constantly employed and the very 
high percentage of gross earnings that has to be paid out by the 
manufacturer for food, labor, machinery, mill and logging camp sup- 
plies, etc. _When the lumber industry is depressed—which happens 
quite frequently—all other lines of business in the province are at 
once affected adversely. With the hope of discovering a possible 
remedy for this frequent slump in the volume of business reaching 
our mills, the Western Lumberman invited expressions of opinion 
as to the probable causes of the trouble and what might prove a rem- 
edy or preventative. 

It is true, of course, that the lumber industry is not immune to 
the effects of economic conditions of national scope which temporarily 
impair the purchasing powers of the people as a whole. Some there 
are who view the situation with rare philosophy and hold that with 
one-half the world at war it would be foolish to expect any activity 
in the lumber trade. To such as these the motto, “Business as Usual,” 
does not appeal. The majority of the lumbermen, however, realize 
that their industry is being harder hit than any other, and that causes 
altogether apart from the war may have contributed to the present 
extreme dullness in the lumbering and allied industries. The state- 
ment has been made more than once by bankers and others in a posi- 
tion to gauge the future that disaster was bound to overtake the lum- 
bermen, war or no war, as a result of the selling methods being fol- 


The Lumber Depression— 
Its Cause and Remedy 


lowed and the unlimited credit being extended under pressure of the 
herce competition for orders. The prediction has been borne out by 
later events. This seeming prescience was not confined to those con- 
stantly on the ground—we have before us a copy of a letter written 
almost two years ago to a British financial firm by an agent: sent 
out to report upon certain British Columbia timber debentures, in 
which is the significant advice, “Sell at present values if possible— 
am confident that a period of severe depression is about to overtake 
the lumber business, and it may be five years before it recovers fully.” 
Unfortunately we are unable to state the reasons which inspired this 
truly remarkable forecast at a time when Western Canada was fairly 
prosperous and nearly every lumberman was a cheery optimist. 

Mr. H. J. Mackin, sales manager, Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Limited, our largest manufacturing concern, holds the view 
that the present stagnation is largely the result of general commercial 
conditions affecting the whole of the North American continent, in 
sympathy with trade disturbances elsewhere which have reacted with 
especial severity the lumber and building material industries. Mr. 
Mackin is very hopeful of the future, believing the heavy curtailment 
now being effected in the output of our mills, combined with the 
cautious policy being pursued by the prairie yard managers, will have 
the certain effect of placing the lumber industry on a much sounder 
basis than heretofore. The outlook for our export mills, he thinks, 
is also fairly bright, but the extent of the improvement will be largely 
dependent upon war conditions. In conclusion the writer expresses 
his conviction that the methods of manufacturing and marketing. pur- 
sued by our millmen are in no way responsible for present conditions 
in the industry, which are due solely to the widespread money string- 
ency. 

Mr. E. R. J. Forster, manager of the Sparwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, in the interior, speaks for the lumbermen of that sec- 
tion of the province when he ascribes their troubles to the fact that 
the net prices received for their product have been too low to permit 
of a profit on the investments in plants and limits. Cutting a large 
percentage of low grade lumber, interior lumbermen have to meet the 
fierce competition of Coast and American mills manufacturing a high 
percentage of “uppers,” which enables them to sluff off their com- 
mon grades at sacrifice prices. Mr. Forster finds particular fault with 
the system of marketing pursued by British Columbia millmen, hold- 
ing 
the mercy of the retailers, who take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for price-cutting. As a remedy for this he advises that the mills 
form a selling organization to handle their combined output—forget- 
ful of the fact that the experience of Washington millmen who have 
tried out that method has been distinctly unsatisfactory. One selling 
agency covering a large number of mills recently went out of busi- 
ness, and a couple of others are said to be losing membership at a 
rapid rate. Of one thing Mr. Forster is certain—the lumber business 
is now and for some years has been unprofitable, and as the cost of 
manufacturing cannot be further lowered the industry can be saved 
only by the institution of better selling methods. 


Speaking for Vancouver wholesalers, Mr. Frank Foster, of the 
Mainland Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, who for years was 
connected with the Southern pine industry, inclines to the view that 
periods of depression in the British Columbia industry have.not been 
more acute than have been experienced elsewhere. He points out that 
in 1907 he found Vancouver lumbermen well supplied with orders, and 
that in 1910-11, with all the mills in operation, their output was in- 
sufficient to supply the prairie demand, the result being seen in the 
importation of large quantities of lumber. Mr. Foster was not then 
on the ground or he would know that the action of the United States 
millmen had not the justification he ascribes. The B. C. mills were 
well able to supply a much larger demand than existed by operating 
two shifts, if required, but it so happened that the United States mills 
were then experiencing a slack demand in their home territory and 
availed themselves of the chance to market a large share of 
their output on this side of the line, at greatly reduced prices. The 
effect on the B. C. industry was most adverse, and the setback then 
has contributed in no small degree to the unpreparedness 
of our millmen to face the conditions now existing. Mr. 
ster admits that our millmen are laboring under disadvantages 


‘ 
eagerly 


. ; 
received 


ot many 


manufacturing standpoint, as compared with United States 
mills, one of the chief drawbacks being that our plants are not laid 
‘ o secure the same degree of economy in operation, while another 


the lack of attention paid to the important question of daily profit 
various departments, so that small leaks might be 
| before they become big ones. Contributing causes to the 
ion have been the attempt to force sales in an already 
and the granting of unrestricted credit to irresponsible 
‘ers. who were thus enabled to become disturbing factors in the 
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| ©. Cameron, president of the Cameron Lumber Compan 

j } ; ; Z 

: furnishes a concise and accurate review of the 

the lumber industry since 1909. As warranting his con- 
the manufacturers have been at fault, first, in over- 
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-in the interval. 


that their employment of commission salesmen places them at 


- ery. - i a ~ 


stocking the market, and secondly, by failing to reach out for and 
develop new markets. During the four good years—1910 to 1912— 
our export mills, which had been enjoying an increasing trade, per- 
mitted it to slip away from them in order that they might share in 
the good rail business then offering, the natural consequence being 
that when the prairie trade slackened off they made the unpleasant 
discovery that their foreign customers had formed other connections 
Better conditions are to be brought about in Mr. 
Cameron’s opinion, by further curtailment of production, if desirable, 
and by striving diligently and unitedly to secure a steady foreign 
demand for our lumber. The manufacturers should get in direct touch 
with the foreign buyers, and if necessary should arrange to do their 
own chartering. x , 

Mr. W. A. Blair, secretary Vancouver Board of Trade, voices his 
sympathy with any effort to place the lumber business on a more 
permanent basis. The present state of the industry, in Mr. Blair’s es- 
timation, is due in large measure to the failure of our millmen to 


estimate aright the value to them of a good foreign demand for their 


products. 

The letter from Mr. S. F. Wright, publicity commissioner, Prince 
Rupert, may be taken as read. - 

The mistakes of our lumbermen, if any have been committed, 
belong to the category of initial blunders always associated with the 
early handling of pioneer enterprises. 
bia presents problems which are not to be solved after the methods 
employed elsewhere, hence the failure to be guided by old rules. The 


present lesson is a trying one, but we have every confidence that the ; 


manufacturers of British Columbia will apply it in such a way that 
the ultimate result wil! be beneficial both to themselves and the in- 
dustry at large. - 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


Conditions prevailing in the Washington lumber industry at pre- 
sent are analagous to those on this side of the line. The curtailment 
involves fifty per cent. of the capacity of the sawmills and 60 per cent. 
of the shingle output. The only difference is that in British Columbia 
fully eighty per cent. of the mills have been closed for months past. 


xk * x 


British Columbia lumbermen feel good over the decision made 
by the United States Board of General Appraisers of Customs that 
novelty siding and beaded lumber are free of duty under clause 647 
of the tariff act of 1913, the contrary view having been upheld by the 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. British Columbia 
mills are developing a considerable trade in these lines which would 
be almost entirely cut off by the imposition of 15 per cent, duty col- 
lected for a time by the Seattle officials. 


Salle Ss 
The Blue Funnel and other steamship lines operating out of 


British Columbia and Puget Sound ports to the United Kingdom have 


again raised the rates on lumber shipments—this time to 90s a thous- 
and feet. Very little parcel shipment business is being done just 
now so the advance will not prove a great hardship. The reason 
given by the shipping companies is that their freighters have all the 
business they can conveniently handle in carrying foodstuffs and 
other cargo. Prior to the war the rate was 75s a thousand, immedi- 
ately after the declaration of hostilities it was raised to 100s, then 
it was lowered to 80s, and now it is up to 90s. 


* * *K 


A Seattle journal is authority for the statement that a company 
is being organized on the Puget Sound to carry on the business of 


.towing lumber in barges to British Columbia ports, where the cargoes 


will be loaded into foreign bottoms for transportation to the Atlantic 
Seaboard, the idea being that American mills will thus be able to com- 
pete on practically the same basis as British Columbia manufacturers 
for the Atlantic seaboard trade, whether for Canadian or American 
ports. As an acknowledgement of the superior position held by B. C. 
millmen in relation to the Panama Canal trade there is no fault to be 
found with the item, but we fear the plan proposed would be found 
costly by the shipping mills. 
ee Soe 

As being in line with the Western Lumberman’s recent editorial 
suggestion that our prairie retailers consider the advisability of offer- 
ing reduced prices on lumber at stated times to cash customers, the 
following item from a Minneapolis contemporary proves that the idea 
has taken root elsewhere: “From time to time the city merchant 
gathers up a lot of odds and ends of merchandise and closes them 
out at cut prices, turning them into ready cash and in turn puts the 
money into fresh stock. This is seldom done by the country merchant 
and almost never by the retail lumber dealer. The lumberman in par- 
ticular has earned for himself a reputation for even being less active 
in pushing the sales of any particular products than any other of his 
associate line of business.” : 


Lumbering in British Colum- 


\ 


eo 
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How British Columbia Views Lumber Situation 
Importance of Industry in Pacific Northwest 
- B.C. Needs an Aggressive Selling Organization 


Below we reproduce in full an excellent paper on “The Lumber- 
ing Future,” which was read by Chief Forester H. R. MacMillan, of 
British Columbia, at the annual convention of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association held at Tacoma, Wash., December 7 
and 8: 


The present depression in the lumber industry respects no bound- 
ary lines, whether interstate or international. In British Columbia, 


“to the same extent as in the Northwestern States, the prosperity and 


Xs 


development of the community awaits upon the return of conditions 
which will allow of the profitable operation of timber industries. 


The present situation is due chiefly to ignorance of the true value 
of the industry to the community, ignorance of the disabilities under 
which lumber manufacturers operate, together, perhaps, with some 
failure on the part of lumbermen to meet competitors in improvement 
of manufacturing and selling methods. If out of this lean year there 
develop the remedies which an analysis of the situation must sug- 
gest both to the public and the lumbermen, even this year will earn 
a place amongst the most profitable. 

The paramount position of the forest industries here in the North- 
west cannot be stated too often nor in too striking terms. In our 
commercial fabric it is the warp around which other industries are 
The production of lumber is the pioneer occupation which 
opens up the new districts, brings employment, transportation, clears 
the land, furnishes markets for the settler and brings into the country 
the wealth upon which other industries are supported. 

Measured in terms of annual production of wealth the lumber 
industry, both in British Columbia and in the Northwestern States, 
ranks high above its nearest competitors, agriculture, mining and 
fisheries. In British Columbia of every dollar in the pocket of the 
wage earner, merchant and financier, 33 cents is from the forest. In 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, the lumbermen are still more pro- 
ductive; 42 per cent. of the public wealth of Washington, 45 per 
cent. of the public wealth of Oregon, and 31 per cent. of the public 
wealth of Idaho, is derived directly from the logging camps, saw- 
mills and other forest occupations. 

We in the Pacific Northwest pride ourselves justly on the beauty 
and size of our cities, upon our growth in population, upon the mag- 
nitude and stability of our financial institutions, factories and supply 
houses, and upon our transportation facilities. These institutions 
are the conspicuous organs of our commercial body. The lumber 
industry is the heart of that organization, constantly pumping through 
it the nourishing financial blood without which it could never have 


grown, and without which it could not maintain even its present size. 


It is unnecessary to state here that the wealth brought into the 
country by the lumber industry does not remain in the hands of the 
lumbermen. The lumbermen’s dollar is one of the world’s best 
travellers; of every dollar 40 cents goes to transportation companies, 
35 cents to labor directly employed in the industry, 15 cents to mer- 
chants for equipment and supplies, 10 cents for interest on: capital 
invested. This analysis of the lumbermen’s dollar discloses the source 
of our prosperity. 

The lumbermen of this forest region pay directly each year to 
transportation companies $80,000,000, to wage-earners $70,000,000, to 
merchants $30,000,000, and for the use of borrowed working capital, 
$20,000,000. This money is later circulated into every portion of the 
country and forms an important factor in the livelihood of those few 
people who do not come into direct contact with the lumber industry. 


> No Allowance Made for Profits 


I have outlined the importance of the lumber industry at some 
length for a definite reason. You will have noticed that in the dis- 
tribution of the wealth produced on this industry, which I gave a 
moment ago, there was no sum assigned to the lumbermen for pro- 
fits. This is true at the present time. There are losses but no profits. 
It is a point to be kept in mind when discussing this great industry. 


It is an industry which is of far greater importance to wage-earners, 


merchants, communities, counties and states or provinces, than it is 
to the few men who happen to be charged at present with the control 
of the timberlands, logging camps and saw mills. 

The manufacture of lumber at the present time is the one great 
industry of North America which is operating at a serious loss. The 
situation can be stated in a few words. It costs on the average $15 
per thousand to produce lumber. This lumber is now being sold at 
$10 to $12 per thousand. This loss of $2 to $3 on each thousand feet 
manufactured is in the aggregate a terrific drain on the resources of 
the Northwest. Its effect on the community may be illustrated by a 
survey of what has happened in one region which may be taken as 


typical of the lumbering manufacturing districts of British Columbia, 
Washington and Idaho. In this district three billion dollars were 
invested in timber holdings, logging plants and sawmills. The annual 
output made possible by the investment was three billion feet. These 
plants if running on full time would employ 42,000 men and distribute 
$29,000,000 in wages, $16,000,000 in transportation, $6,000,000 in sup- 
plies, and $18,000,000 as a return on capital invested. It has been 
impossible for this district to continue selling lumber for less than 
the cost of production; over two-thirds of the mills are shut down, 
the number of men employed has dropped to about 5,000, the annual 
expenditure on pay roll, supplies and transportation, has shrunk by 
$42,000,000, and practically no payments can be made on borrowed 
capital. The laborer is without a job, the farmer is without a market. 
the business man is without a customer, and the property owner is 
facing a shrinkage of capital. 

The whole public suffers with the lumber industry. It is a pub- 
lic necessity that the industry be put on a more profitable basis. It 


‘is rather surprising to find upon analysis that some of the disabilities 


under which the lumber industry labors can be removed by public 
action in the public interest. The only inference can be that the 
public is not sufficiently informed concerning the production and 
marketing of lumber. The low price of forest products is brought 


about by the existence of a manufacturing capacity far in excess of 


the market demands, by competition between lumber and substitutes, 
by high transportation charges, and by an imperfect selling organiza- 
tion. 


There is a sawmill capacity in the Pacific Northwest capable of 
manufacturing fifteen billion feet of lumber annually. The annual 
market demands never exceed ten billion feet. One-third of the saw- 
inills must stand idle all the time. Lumber prices are kept low by 
the bitter fight maintained by mill owners endeavoring to keep their 
mills in the operating column. 

Vhe public may ask—“Why are so many sawmills built?” The 
answer is to be found in the cost of carrying timber. There are 890 
billion feet of standing timber in private ownership in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and British Columbia. The 470 billion feet of publicly- 
owned timber is also coming gradually into the market. The private 
owner must, therefore, even after allowing for a greatly increased 
consumption of lumber, look forward to the possibility of carrying his 
timber for fifty years. 

Great quantities of timber were purchased at $1 per thousand. 
To repay interest at six per cent. on the investment, with no allow- 
ance for profits, this timber must double in value every ten years. 
During the past five years the annual tax rate has increased rapidly, 
some owners having found it to treble in this period. Investments 
in standing timber produce no annual income. Taxes and fire pro- 
tection require a continual increasing annual investment of fresh cap- 
ital. Many timber investors in British Columbia, and probably the 
same is true in the Northwestern States, invested too large a pro- 
portion of their capital in timber and are embarrassed by the lack 
of income or the necessity of finding fresh capital to meet carrying 
charges. These conditions, the certainty of interest charges, the un- 
certainty of increasing tax rates, the necessity of turning timber into 
cash even at a loss, have decided many owners to build mills even 
when they know that the mills cannot be expected to return more 
than a portion of what they have invested in cash in the stumpage. 


Trend of Lumber and Stumpage Values 


The only advantage which the manufacturer in British Columbia 
possesses over his competitor in the United States is found in the 
lower carrying costs. As you know, nearly the whole 150 billion feet 
of timber alienated by the government has been merely licensed 
or lesseed upon terms which provide that the lessee pays about one 
to three cents per thousand per year while holding the timber, and 
pays a royalty of 50 cents per thousand when the timber is cut. The 
timber may be held in perpetuity on these terms, provision existing 
for increasing the royalty when lumber values increase. Timber thus 
held is not subject to taxation. One of the greatest disabilities of the 
lumbering manufacturing business is the necessity of tying up money 
in a stock of timber sufficient to supply a mill twenty or thirty years. 
British Columbia’s method of handling timber avoids this, and makes 
it possible for lumbermen to start on smaller capital. 

In considering this question of stumpage values we must remove 
from our minds any tendency to be influenced by the story of the 
two great stumpage movements which have already taken place in the 
continent, that of the Eastern and Southern timbers, and that which 


took place when the timber acquired for nearly nothing on the Pacific 
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Coast was sold to its present holders for 50 cents to $l or $2 per 


u will pardon me if I point out the dissimilarity between con- 
lumber business in the east 30 years ago and on the 
now. The Eastern lumberman paid his labor $20 per 
board; a freight rate of $3 delivered his product to a mar- 
of thirty million péople. It was an era of rapid agricultural and 
icturing development; there were no cement, metal, asbestos 
- substitutes in the hands of clever engineers and salesmen ; 
hitects and engineers were more accustomed to dealing in 
an in other materials and specified wood. There were no 
other regions from which wood could be brought cheaply. All build- 
‘ere of wood. The Eastern lumberman supplied all the wood, 
duced by cheap labor, shipped on a low freight rate to a market 
e from competitors. He was even spared the competition of other 
yermen, it was never difficult to get capital, the number of a 
10t in excess of the market requirements. People back East a 
ill talking of the money the lumbermen made. 
Contrast with the white pine man of the last century the Douglas 
fir producer of this century. Labor is three times as high, freight 
rates are three times as high, the keen, skilful competition of cement, 
steel and clay products is at its height, our fir lumber meets in every 
market of the world the product of other forest regions, and must 
meet them in price. Consider if the public attitude toward the lumber 
industry is not even now and here, in this of all regions, based upon 


the financial success of the Eastern lumberman in the last century 


rather than the condition of the Western manufacturer in this country. 
The great rise in Eastern stumpage was brought about by the 


peices of this timber on a $3 freight haul to a great lumber 
ee population of 60,000,000 people. The Pacific Coast, with 
ore costly milling and logging conditions and its $8 to $12 freight 
, presents no such hopes. 


We are face to face on the Pacific Coast with a new stumpage 
Saga 3 timber becomes scarcer lumber prices and stumpage 
prices should increase. So argued the lumbermen who had seen it 


I These lumbermen did not foresee that com- 
tition between many manufacturers would keep the lumber prices 
They did not take sufficiently into account two other very im- 
t factors—transportation costs and substitutes. 

f the ten billion feet of lumber cut annually here only thirty per 
is be domestically. The only markets for the remainder are 
and overseas. Overseas the freight amounts to $8 
to $20 per hicecaids transcontinental to the Prairies or the Atlantic 
seaboard it is $8 to $14 per thousand. This rate makes the Pacific 

product a luxury in all its important natural markets.. This 


happen in other districts. 
rf 


() 


high freight rate is a new condition which Pacific Coast lumbermen 
are the first in the world to face. It is a protective barrier which en- 
ables the owners of timber in the East and South to secure high stump- 

ge returns. There is but little hope of getting freight rates reduced, 
there we must concentrate our energies elsewhere and prepare 


1 until Eastern timber is approaching exhaustion, when lum- 
in our chief markets may be expected to increase. 


How 


e shall then, 


to Fight Increasing Use of Substitutes 


as now, have to fight the lumber substitute. Sub- 
stitutes have undoubtedly decreased the consumption of lumber for 
building operations. Only twenty years ago 95 per cent. of car build- 
i “| made from forest products; now the forest sup- 
ies only 65 per cent. Substitutes have gained alarmingly on the 
lumb in the past decade. Commercial reviews show that there 
vas an increase in building operations in North America during the 
1‘ yet the consumption of lumber per capita decreased 
‘nth in this period. No such decrease has ever been suffered 
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by the promoters of the substitutes; while lumber use has been going 
ibstitute exploitation has been going up. From 1899 to 1912 


mption of cement increased 240 per cent. From 1909 to 
1912, while lumber sed fifteen .per cent., cement consumption 
ased thirty per cent. The use of other substitute products in- 
1 in like d steel bars for reinforcing increased 72 per 
1912; substitute roofings and sheetings increased 
» 1909. 

factors in the increasing use of substitutes 
cation and salesmanship. ‘The substi- 
ing or cement, is advertised constantly 
t is specified by architects and engi- 
qualities, but who have received no 
se of woods. It is sold by clever sell- 
t and reaching the consumer. Propri- 
mber sell their product. The lumber manu- 

his. 
sponding to the well-planned and aggressive 
ie proprietors of wood substitutes 
0,000 per year. If ever you lumbermen will give 
that you have been educated to 
yalks and roadways, rubber or metal 
‘furniture. You will admit that the 


aecréa 


or 


4 | aur 
ne to Duy 


substitute people have reached out, seized upon your distributing 
agent—the retail lumberman—and have within five years, under your 
very noses, in very many cases, made of him’a more aggressive dis- 
tributing agent for substitute products than he ever was for lumber. 
Nearly a third of the retail lumberman’s sales are now in lumber sub- 
stitutes. oS ie ge 
You must admit that the manufacturer of substitutes has judged 
the problem aright. He has not been afraid to employ high-priced en- 
gineers to study the possibilities of the market, to produce the product 
that would sell to the best advantage, or to employ high-priced sales- 
men who have organized, as you must admit, selling organizations 
which hypnotize the purchaser and produce in him the desire for some- 
body’s roofing or so-and-so’s shingles, and which at the same time, by 


pointing the road to profit, inspire the retailer with an energy and 


ambition for handling these products. This successful campaign is 
financed on $3,000,000 a year for the continent-—only a fraction of the 
sum the lumber industry of the Northwest has lost in 1914. 

The present situation in the industry cannot continue. Improve- 
ments must be brought about, both by the public and by the lumber- 
men themselves. The attention of the public is already directed to- 
ward the putting of timber taxation on a fairer basis. As an element 
in the cost of carrying timber, taxation is less than interest charges, 
where timber has been purchased at 50 cents per thousand or more. 


Yet taxation requiring new investment of capital each year, and in- — 


creasing in rate each year, is a decided factor in encouraging the rapid 
cutting of timber.. The adoption of some new form of yield tax will 


safeguard the community in the revenue and encourage the conserva-— 


tion of timber resources. 


Regulation of Lumber Prices a Necessity 


A more important feature which the public will sooner or later 
consider in its relation with the timber industry is price regulation. 
The communities of the Pacific Coast in selling the lumber below the 
cost of production are paying a direct and-unnecessary bonus to the 
communities of the prairie, the Atlantic seaboard, or even to foreign 
countries. The effects of this bonus, of selling lumber cost, are felt 
in every community of the Pacific Coast: The remedy lies in allow- 
ing lumber manufacturers to maintain a profitable price for lumber in 
the same manner as a profitable price is maintained by dealers in 
other necessities. The public may at any time, by an investigation 
of the lumber industry, decide upon a maximum price which lumber 
may reach, and which returns simply interest on the money invested 
and a low profit. It may even be expected, as the realization becomes 
more general, that timber is a public resource, that the production of 
timber is a public necessity, that the public may decide upon a price 
below which lumber may not be sold. Every argument that supports 
the government regulation of railroad rates applies with equal force to 
a similar regulation of lumber prices. It is certain that with public 
regulation of lumber prices the public would not suffer as it suffers 
now through unrestricted competition. 

AN change of policy on the part of the lumbermen, which is now 
on the way, may be expected to improve the situation. The manu- 
facture of forest products must now be conducted on a closer margin 
than formerly. The market has moved away from the mill, the mill 
has moved away from the timber, substitutes of lumber are in general 
use, business must therefore be done on a smaller profit than formerly, 
and logging, manufacturing and selling must be managed on a closer 
margin. The cost of logging and manufacturing is certain to be re- 
duced by scientific methods. Similarly the quality and_quantity of the 
product produced from the log will be increased. 

Upon the maintenance of a profitable lumber price depends much 
of what the lumberman may do for himself to better conditions. The 
manufacturers of flour, cement, steel and food staples, found it im- 
possible to reach the highest development in their respective industries 
while those industries were unorganized. Similarly the lumberman, 
acting as an individual, in an unorganized industry, selling a product 
for less than the cost of production, finds it impossible to carry out 
in his industry those reforms which he knows the industry demands. 
The progressive timber owners and lumber operators know what the 
industry needs. 
ing must be rendered more efficient, less wasteful of energy, material 
and timber. They know that this éan be done only through training 
and employing a more highly specialized class of logging and manu- 
facturing engineers. This part of the program for a successful future 
is even now being slowly accomplished. Progress would be speeded 
up if the industry were in such healthy condition as to attract and 
reward the best type of technical men as logging and manufacturing 
specialists. Representative lumbermen through the Northwest realize 
that the same methods must be adopted to market lumber that have 
been proven successful in the marketing of tobacco, cement or farm 
implements. Every citizen must be taught the qualities and uses of 
lumber, and just as the tobacco people endeavor to teach the boy to 
chew, the lumbermen must unite to teach the boy to handle tools, 
build, be his own carpenter. ‘Technical schools, engineering schools, 
must no longer be permitted to specialize in teaching to budding en- 
gineers and architects the qualities of steel and cement, to the total 


They know that methods of logging and manufactur- 


\ 


, 


~ Coast. 


Striking Sentences in Address 


The manufacture of lumber at the present time is the 
one great industry of North America which is operating at 
a serious-loss. The situation can be stated in a few words, 
It costs on the average $15 per thousand to produce lumber. 
This lumber is now being sold at $19 to $12 per thousand. 
This loss of $2 to $3 on each thousand feet manufactured 
is in the aggregate a terrific drain on the resources of the 
Northwest. Its effect on the community may be illustrated 
by a survey of what has happened in one region which may 
be taken as typical of any of the lumbering manufacturing 
districts of British Columbia, Washington and Idaho. In 
this district three billion dollars were invested in timber 
holdings, logging plants and saw mills. The annual out- 
put made possible by this investment was three billion feet. 
These plants if running on full time would employ 42,000 
men and distribute $29,000,000 in wages, $16,000,000 in 
transportation, $6,000,000 in supplies and $18,000,000 as a 
return on capital invested. It has been impossible for this 
district to continue selling lumber for less than the cost of 
production; over two-thirds of the mills are shut down, the 
number of men employed has dropped to about 5,000, the 
annual expenditure on pay roll, supplies and transportation 
has shrunk by $42,000,000, and practically no payments can 
be made on borrowed capital. The laborer is without a job, 
the farmer is without a market, the business man is without 
a customer and the property owner is facing a shrinkage of 
capital—H. R. MacMillan, Chief Forester of British Col- 
umbia, before the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 


neglect of timber. The best salesmen, the most successful organizers 
of selling campaigns, in the whole of America must be attracted to 
the lumber industry to devise and carry out means of arousing in the 
consumer an admiration for the many qualities of timber, to make it 
more easily possible for any citizen to buy the timber he needs, to 
inject into the retail lumbermen a greater capacity to work the market 
that lies before his door. Someone may say “this'is too ambitious a 
program’—I say “no program is too ambitious for the greatest in- 
dustry in the Northwest.” 

_ The success of this program depends upon being able to devote 
to constructive salesmanship the energy which, in the lumber industry 
is now devoted to price-cutting competition—destructive salesmanship. 
The lumberman’s competitors would not be able to carry on this suc- 
cessful selling organization if they were not allowed to fix their prices 
at a profitable level and devote a proportion of their receipts to mar- 
ket extension. Lumbermen cannot maintain their industry in suc- 
cessful competition if they are not permitted to adopt the methods 
of their competitors. dees 


Aggressive System of Marketing Lumber a Necessity 


The increasing of the lumber price would not decrease the market 
for lumber. This would be particularly true if the increase were ac- 
companied by the formation of an influential and aggressive lumber 
market extension organization. A canvass recently made of certain 
farming districts in the prairie showed that over large areas 85 per 
cent. of the farmers were without any implement sheds. It is not the 
price of lumber which is keeping them from getting implement sheds ; 
they would quickly save the cost in reducing the depreciation on im- 
plements. These farmers have no implement sheds because the lum- 
ber industry has not yet a sufficiently aggressive system of marketing 
lumber. 

To repeat, the main problems to be worked out are the main- 
tenance of profitable lumber prices, the reduction of operating and 


“manufacturing costs, the development of such an educational and 


selling organization as will increase the demand for lumber. ‘These 
problems are inter-related. The fight between lumber and its substi- 


tutes will not be settled on the merits of the contestants until the” 


lumber industry has developed a selling organization equivalent to 
that maintained by the promoters of the substitutes. Until these 
problems-are solved there is little likelihood of any general and per- 
manent advance in stumpage prices or lumber prices on the Pacific 
There is so much timber on the Pacific Coast so far- removed 
from markets that there will hardly be, in the next decade, any fear 
of a timber famine with resultant rise in stumpage prices. Stumpage 
prices are more likely, during the coming few years, to be settled by 
lumber prices. Since lumbermen have shown themselves powerless 
to fix lumber prices at a profitable level, the best that stumpage owners 
can hope for is that the regulation of lumber prices may come soon, 
and that lumber prices will be regulated at a level which will allow 
them interest and carrying charges on their investments. 
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- In this discussion I have not differentiated between conditions in 
British Columbia and the Northwestern States. With the exception 
of the cost of carrying timber, which I pointed out, such little differ- 
ence as exists is undoubtedly in your favor. I can assure you, on the 
basis of cost figures collected during the past summer, that, all reports 
to the contrary, the cost of manufacturing lumber is at present higher 
in British Columbia than on the average location in the Northwestern 
States. The causes are those common in a new community—more 
expensive machinery and higher wages. We are gradually reducing 
these costs, however, and hope soon to be on an even basis with you. 

The problems of this industry cannot be solved by competition - 
between regions or individuals. They can be solved only by co-opera- 
tion between all persons interested. The prosperity of the entire 
Pacific Northwest, both north and south of the international boundary 
line, hangs in the balance; that prosperity cannot be in better care 
than with the lumbermen of the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association. 

H. R. MacMillan. 


Ocean Falls Plants Will be Started up 


‘The good news was made public November 23 that arrangements 
are under way for the reorganization and starting up of the big saw- 
milling and pulp plant at Ocean Falls, 350 miles up the B. C. coast, 
formerly owned by the Ocean Falls Company, Limited. The prop- 
erty passed into the hands of a receiver last spring and later was 
sold to Messrs. M. and H. Fleishacker and Pierce Johnson, promin- 
ent San Francisco capitalists who are interested in the pulp business. 

Pacific Mills, Limited, is the name of the new company formed 
to operate the big plant, with a capital of $9,500,000. Among the in- 
corporators are Messrs. W. S. Lane, of Vancouver, of the firm of 
Bodwell, Lawson & Lane, solicitors; R. A. Leiter, lawyer, of Port- 
land, Ore.; T. S. Robinson, lawyer, 6f Portland; Leslie Craven, law- 
yer, of Portland; and R. G. Parker, student-at-law, of Vancouver. 
The plans of the new-owners are not sufficiently complete to warrant 
an announcement as to the possible date for resuming operations; the 
old company has not yet been taken over, and other details have to 
be carried out in legal fashion. There is a general impression, how- 
ever, that no time will be lost, as market conditions are extremely 
favorable in the pulp and paper line. It is understood that a com- 
plete paper-making plant will be installed by the new owners. 

The original company was promoted by Lester W. David, who 
acquired valuable rights in the vicinity of Ocean Falls. He interested 
Ienglish capital, and Mr. Ian Hamilton Benn, of London, was one of 
the heavy shareholders. In connection with the winding up of the 
affairs of the company, Mr. Benn visited Vancouver some months ago. 
An excellent lumber mill and pulp-making plant are installed, but 
there was not a sufficient lumber market at that time nor a pulp mar- 
ket offering. Freight rates were too high for the shipment of raw 
pulp to the markets of the United States. 


Timber Sales Completed During November 1914 


The following sales of provincial timber 

estry Board last month: 
Cassiar District—Hemlock, 294,000 ft. b.m.; spruce, 485,000 ft.; cedar, 
130,000 ft.; balsam, 93,000 ft.; Jack pine, 11,000 ft.; stumpage, .75c per 
M. b.m.; royalty, .50c per M. b.m.; total estimated sales, $1,460.41 ; 
purchasers, the Kitsegukla Sawmills Company, Skeena Crossing, B.C. 

New Westminster District—Douglas fir, 680,455 ft. b.m.; stump- 
age, $1.00 per M. b.m.; red cedar, 746,430 ft.; stumpage, $1.25 M. ft.; 
hemlock, 350,720 ft., stumpage .50c per M. ft. b.m., royalty on all 
three parcels, .50c per M. ft. b.m.; poles, 275 lin. ft., stumpage, le per 
lin. ft.; royalty, 1%4c per lin. ft., total estimated sales, $2,976.34; pur- 
chaser, J. Norman:Kennedy, North Vancouver, B.C. 

Coast District, Range 1—Doueglas fir, 3,380,000 ft. b.m., stumpage 
$1.25 per M. ft. b.m.; cedar, 4,655,000 ft., stumpage, $1.00 per M. ft.; 
hemlock, 2,585,000 ft., stumpage, .50c per M. ft.; white pine, 125,000 
ft., stumpage, $1.00 per M. ft.; dead and down fir, 500,000 ft., stumpage 
0c per M. ft.; royalty on all parcels, .50c per M. ft. b.m.; shingle 
bolts, 3;315 cords, stumpage .30c per cord, royalty .25c per cord; total 
estimated sales, $18,105.01 ; purchaser, A. P. Allison, Vancouver, B.C. 

Coast Range 5—Yellow cedar crooks, 200; stumpage, .20c per 
crook, royalty, .50c per M. ft. b.m.; total estimated sales, $48.70; pur- 
chasers, Robt. Smith and Chas. Reite, Prince Rupert, B.C. 

Cariboo District—Cordwood, 180 cords, stumpage 10c per cord; 
royalty, 25c per cord; total estimated sale, $71.73; purchaser, H. G. 
3rown, Barkerville, B.C. 

Total estimated amount of timber 14,033,605 ft. b.m., exclusive of 
poles, bolts, cordwood and crooks ; total estimated value, $22,662.19. 


were made by the For- 


The entrance of small coasting steamers into the Atlantic trade 
via the Panama Canal has already benefited Puget Sound shippers, the 
rate for 30-foot length lumber having been reduced from $13 to $12. 
Eventually, it is predicted, it will be lowered to $10. 
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Causes of Depression in B.C. Lumber Industry 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM PROMINENT MILLMEN AND OTHERS 
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DEALING WITH THIS IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


Early in the month the Western Lumberman addressed a circulat 
letter to a number of leading coast and mountain manufacturers which 
alluded to the frequency of periods of depression in the lumber indus- 
try—now passing through a crucial experience—and asked that each 
outline what in his opinion were the chief contributing causes that 
have led up to the conditions complained of, as well as the likely 
remedy, if any there be. 

Below we publish half-a-dozen communications that have been 
received in response to our letter of enquiry, while several of those 
addressed have written that they are preparing replies which will be 
forwarded in time for next issue. The opinions presented furnish food 
for serious thought on the part of the nren in the industry. If our 
manufacturers as a whole could be induced to see the benefit of public 
discussion of matters affecting their interests it would undoubtedly 
¢o far to eliminate the impression in the minds of a large section ol 
the public that lumbermen are a privileged class who are beset by 
few of the worries that have to be faced by men in other lines of 
business. 

The Sparwood Lumber Company, Limited 
Sparwood, B.C., Dec. 10th, 
Editor, “Western Lumberman,”’ Vancouver. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your circular letter of the 2nd I beg to 

offer a few remarks. 


1914. 


To my mind the reason why most lumbermen in British Columbia’ 


have not made the sucess of their business that their efforts and in- 
vestment warranted lies in the fact that they have not received a large 
enough nett price for their product. Why have they not? I answer 


chiefly for the mill men of the interior. In the first place, 
there has always been abroad on the prairies the idea that 
the settler must have cheap lumber, and the mill men have 


done all they could to give it to him as cheaply as possible. Then 
again, we have been up against the most cruel competition from manu- 
facturers, both at the Coast and in the Western States, who have a 
large percentage of “uppers” in their cuts and could afford to sluff off 
their lowers at a sacrifice; whereas the most of the output of the in- 
terior millman is confined to lowers. 

The system of marketing on the part of ALL millmen has been 
ruinous to-all concerned. Each mill in the country has proceeded to 
do its own marketing, and has employed from one to a half-dozen 
salesmen who at huge expense travel from town to town calling on 
the trade, and as many of these travellers were selling on a commis- 
sion per car basis they left no stone unturned to make sales. That 
meant that they invariably cut prices, and the retailer, knowing this, 
purposely refused to place orders till he “had them all going,” and 
that just meant that one mill man was competing against another for 
the little bit of business that was going and the prices continued to 
fall. I know this for a fact, for I have sold from time to time a lot of 
my product on the road myself and know what I have been up against. 

How can this be remedied? By simply selling the whole output 


of the Canadian mills through one selling agency, and by no other 
means. This would eliminate scores of “travellers and commission 
men, and re aia reasonable prices could as well be gotten as the 


present ruinous ones. 
e thing is CERTAIN. We can not reduce the cost of manu- 
facture. The business at present is unprofitable, and has for some 
years been so. To put it on a paying bee we MUST get MORE for 
appears to me that the only way in which this can 
above outlined. Tull that day it will be a sur- 
fittest amongst the lumbermen, and many there will be, 
small, who will fall by the wayside—victims of the 
tten system of selling.—Yours very truly, 
E. K. J. Forster, 
Manager Sparwood Lumber Co., Ltd. 


mber, and it 
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Canadian Western Lumber ‘Company, Limited 
Fraser Mills, B.C., Dec. 4th, 1914. 
tern Lumberman,” Vancouver. 
[ am in receipt of your letter of the 3rd inst. , referring 
sry conditions in the lumber business, and 
to what steps should be taken to bring about 


ent unsatistacto 


nion the lumber business is in no different shape, gen- 

from all other lines in Western Canada, and by com- 
business in the States of Washington and 
- situation differs to any great extent from 
of the line. We are now passing 


the lumber 


yrevails on the other side 


through a period of commercial stagnation which naturally affects 
the business of any concern engaged in selling construction materials, 


whether they be wood, hardware or any of the other lines of building 
As to what can be done to better our situation, I will say — 


materials. 
that, in my opinion, general curtailment of manufacture will put the 
industry in better shape to withstand the effects of the present depres- 
sion in trade and leave the business, generally speaking, in such shape 
that when an improvement takes place in the general situation 
throughout our country our industry will receive its share of the im- 
proved situation, providing the curtailment has been sufficient to pre- 
vent an abnormal accumulation of lumber stocks at the mills and in 
the retail yards of Western Canada. 

I am very hopeful of the future of our industry siotwitheeaaaaae 
the numerous calamity howlers with which we are beset. The whole- 
sale demand for lumber to-day is lighter than it has been at any 
time in my experience, and this is due in no small measure to the fact 
that the retailers of lumber are forced to reduce their stocks and have 
been throughout the past six months putting their business on a sound- 
er basis than has prevailed heretofore. The working off of lumber 
stocks by means of trading between retail yards is one of the best 
things that could possibly happen to the lumber business. There has 
been altogether too much speculation on the part of the retail lumber- 
men as to what their requirements might be, and the result of which 


has been the cause of carrying very heavy stocks in the yards in place 


ef at the manufacturing centres. 

In considering the export situation, the future is hopeful. There 
will be some improvement over conditions which have prevailed since 
early last summer. The extent of the improvement is dependent 
largely, if not altogether on the duration of the European war. In 
summing up, I would say that, if I understand your letter correctly, 
vou are under the impression that our present situation is due to mis- 
takes or failures to take advantage of the possibilities of marketing 
British Columbia lumber, and, if my interpretation is correct, | want 
to say in reply that our situation is not due in any way to our method 
of either manufacturing or distributing our products, but to the gen- 
eral financial condition which prevails throughout our lumber con- 
suming world. All the theories of how to sell a commodity, and how 
to exploit it, are of no avail when there is no capital available with 
which to purchase.—Yours very truly, 
H. J. Mackin, 

_ Sales Manager. 


Mainland Lumber & Shingle Company 


Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 15th, 1914.- 
Editor, “Western Lumberman,” Vancouver. 
Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 2nd inst. to hand regarding the pre- 


sent condition of the lumber business in British Columbia, and the 


causes which have brought this condition about. _ 

We cannot agree with you on one point, namely that the manu- 
facturer has been facing adverse conditions for so long a period as you 
think, that is, 15 or 20 years. 
couver in 1907 from the Southern States of the United States with 
the object of purchasing some large timbers in Douglas fir that would 
have been very difficult—almost impossible—to obtain in pitch pine. 
Prices at that time were very good in all lumber districts, the trade on 
the prairies was so good and the volume of business so great that it 
was found impossible to buy the required bill at all. It must be re- 
membered, too, that even in 1910-11, while all the mills on the coast 
were running, their output was not sufficient to supply the trade on 
the prairies and lumber was entering Calgary and other of the prairie 
towns from the United States by the train-load. The present dullness 
of trade does not appear to us to date back more than a few years at 


At the same time, we agree with you that the mills in B. C. have 
some individual disadvantages, and that the present time is one suit- 
able for investigation. During good times these drawbacks existed, 
but the diminution of one’s profits by 50c or 75c per M. was not so 
noticeable. Now that one is considered lucky to be making a profit 


at all, or even by running and incurring no loss, this disadvantage 


looms up large. 

Acording to our own observation, and reports from practical men 
who have studied conditions from both standpoints, the mills in B. C. 
are not run with as close an eye to details as those in the United 
States. 
view to saving small expenses, with the result. that more men are 
needed for the same amount of output. These items may be small, but 


The writer remembers visiting Van- 


The plants in nearly all cases have not been laid out with a_ 


i 
{ 


-most, and is certainly shared by the mills all over this continent. 1a 


_ prairie provinces as a favorable dumping 
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they are daily and hourly, and in the long run count heavier than 
others that may seem larger at a cursory glance. ‘Moreover, they are 
such as each mill, no matter how small, may personally rectify for it- 
self, without involving oneself in enlisting the powers of legislation 
to remedy. But, while we believe that there are other causes arising 
from forcing supply on to an already gorged market, and the facili- 
ties afforded to irresponsible buyers to obtain all the lumber they call 
for to compete on unfair terms with firms working on a responsible 
basis, we believe the mill man will find his point of disadvantage that 
can be easiest dealt with at home in his mill and yard :—we may add, 
in his office also. The detail of accountancy is something of great im- 
portance in the sawmill business: being disagreeable and tedious as 
well as (apparently) expensive, very many of even the larger mills in 
British Columbia neglect it to the extent of being unable to find what 
expenses are running too high, which can be cut down and which cut 
out altogether, or sometimes even to the point of not knowing whether 


they are even solvent until pulled up, to their genuine surprise, by the 


bank.—Yours very truly, 
Frank Foster. 


Cameron Lumber Company, Limited 
Pas Victoria, Dec. 9th, 1914. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman,” Vancouver. 
Dear Sir,—Your request for my views on subject, “The mistakes 
which have been made in the past, and the steps which should be 
taken to bring about better conditions in our lumber industry,” has 
been before me for the past five days. I have thought over the ques- 
tion constantly during the past 18 months. During that time so many 
teasons and remedies for the prevailing conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness have occurred to me that I have found it quite difficult to write 


_ out in brief form for publication in your excellent journal my conclu- 


sions. I am, however, glad to offer some of my conclusions on the 


subject of pour enquiry. Two principal mistakes have been made in 


the past, viz. 

(a) The manufacturers have produced more lumber than the 
market demanded. 

(b) They have failed to reach out for and develop new markets. 

-To elaborate my meaning—during the four years 1909-1912, no 
country ever grew and made “such rapid ‘advancements as the whole 
of Western Canada. Thousands of square miles of trackless prairies 
were converted into farms, villages and hamlets grew into populous 
cities. Thousands of miles of new railroads were constructed, and 
millions were spent on betterments and improvements by the old 
lines to take care of the increased business. 

The consumption of lumber for all these improvements was enor- 
mous. The mills in the Interior and at the Coast were taxed to their 
capacity to supply the demand. At the same time there was going 
on in the Western and Pacific Coast States a very active growth which 
afforded a fairly good market for the products of the mills in the 
United States; 
did not have to use our domestic Canadian market as a dumping 
ground. 

Gradually a slackening in building operations came about in all 
the Pacific Coast States. The American mills came to regard our 
ground for all their surplus 
products, which they sold at any old price. The United States tariff 
shut us out of their territory, so that we had no chance to retaliate by 
invading their market. The American competition became very hard 
on the British Columbian manufacturers, and finally reduced the prices 
to a point where there was no chance to make any profits, particularly 
on the common grades. 
measure on the finished grades, and thus left some business in our 
own territory. 


Early in 1913 a slackening in building operations set in in Western - 


Canada, the demand for lumber weakened by degrees until at the mid- 
dle of 1914, or just before the European war, it was only a fraction of 


_ normal, and the war caused a dead stop. 


“During the four good years our manufacturers, who had previous- 
ly built up a good foreign business, neglected that branch to devote 
their energies to getting some of the easy money out of the domestic 
business. This was the first mistake. When the domestic business be- 
gan slipping away, and we turned about to take up the export trade 
again we found those markets largely pre-empted by the manufac- 
turers of other countries. 

Our second mistake: 

- Notwithstanding the falling off of the domestic demand and the 
pre-emption of some of our foreign business our mills continued to 
‘run, resulting in a constant and ever-growing over-production. The 
effort to move the over-production resulted in ever-recurring cuts in 
prices, until there was no market price for any grade of lumber. The 
wise course would have been to cut down production every time there 
was impending a cut in prices, which threatened to leave the manu- 
facturer without a fair margin of profit, and to diligently work for new 
foreign markets. 

' How may better conditions be brought about? 


thus they were measurably kept busy at home and_ 


Our Canadian duties still protected us in a. 


I understand that only about 25 per cent. of the normal capacity 
of the mills of B. C. is being operated at present. That is good. The 
reductions should be made still.greater, if necessary, to restore the 
market to a basis of prices insuring a margin of profits to the mill 
owners. Follow the law of supply and demand if it leads to the com- 
plete shutting up of every mill in the province. 

By way of further suggestion I would recommend that all the 
Coast manufacturers would do well to get together on some basis 
which would permit of an united effort being made to secure a steady 
foreign market. The manufacturers should be placed in direct con- 
tact with the foreign buyers, and thus cut out the middlemen and 
brokers. If necessary, as would probably be the case, they should do 
their own chartering and be in a~position to quote c.if. prices. 

In conclusion I must say that I have come to the firm opinion that 
the only hope for our manufacturers to run their mills to their:capacity 
and secure any profits on the operations must be realized from an 
enlarged foreign business.—Very respectfully, 

je Cameron: 
Prince Rupert Board of Trade 
Prince Rupert, B.C., Dec. 10th, 1914. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman,” Vancouver. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to your letter of the 3rd inst., at the present 
time there are ten working plants in the Northern district adjacent to 
Prince Rupert. These turn out about 12,000,000 feet per annum. The 
market is purely local, in response to a fixed demand from canneries, 
small towns, etc. At the present time there is no chance of being able 
to compete with mills in the south for southern trade owing to the 
lack of equal shipping facilities. There is a good demand opening up 
in the interior, due to the steady increase of settlement in the bac« 
country adjacent to Prince Rupert. 

Owing to the fact that the mills in existence were not built in the 
first place to handle large quantities, drying kilns were not used, and 
the use of these might i improve the quality of the turn out. Should this 
improvement be made it ought to have the effect of creating a good 
demand for spruce lumber, which is the chief output of northern mills. 
The Panama Canal promises to aid the Northern industry in the way 
of facilitating the shipment of pulp. There is lots of timber available 
on the coast, especially and in some places in the interior of the north- 
ern part of British Columbia for pulp purposes. This refers to gov- 
ernment timber unalienated, on which 30-year leases can be obtained. 
He also states that there is from 20 to 30 billion feet of pulp timber 
available within a towing radius of Prince Rupert. 

The lack of some centre for shipping 1 in large quantities has been 


deterent to the larger output of the mills in existence——Yours truly, 


F. S. Wright, 
Commissioner. 
Vancouver Board of Trade 
Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 4th, 1914. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman,”’ Vancouver. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication 
oi the 3rd inst. asking me to outline my views as to what could be 
done to put the lumber industry on a better and more permanent basis. 


-I regret to state that I have been ill for the last month and am noi 


yet convalescent sufficient to go into this subject as I would like to 
do. I beg to add that I consider this a very important topic, and one 
which your splendid journal could not do better than thresh out to 
a finality. Personally, I feel very strongly on the matter, and con- 
sider the blame lies entirely in the carelessness and neglect of the lum- 
bermen of British Columbia to look after, obtain and nurse foreign 
trade. As a class the lumbermen have looked at the same with ap- 
parent disdain.—Yours truly, 


W. A. Blair, Secretary. 


Returns of Timber Scaled and Exported 
During November 1914 


Sawlogs Poles and Piles Rly. Ties, 
No. of No. of Shingles, Bolts 
Ft. Lineal and Cord wood 
B.M. Feet No. of Cord. 
Vancouver 4 21,906,996 150,817 6,246.77 
Vancouver exported 6,163.024 72.01 Oe! ese 
Island . 16,240,908 61,093 271 
Island exported . TESORO A SARL eam eR oe 
Kamloops Mp ed Ge Gan, 357 2.794: 6.000) eee 
Grombnooamernmey akiers «fuse se 4251-3394 Ss el we 1,578.85 
INIGIoiat 5) ASR ay eee ae 1,527,169 10,460 3,734.62 
Vernon 7 Mle hots ytatten Mile Oar ee 104.87 
Prince Rupert. 2,829,997 USE ZAZ in) eattapst rete 
TOGO SE Seas cy hao ee 16.50 
South Fort (core ge 136,569 62,750 910.33 
Hazelton ... Pee a aed ce een ME GE Lok ORY Ce aye 
Tete Jaune (CHGING a6 2 S/he ne ee ve 789 
Motalssealed Salle districts 55... 50:799/015 304 367 13,651.94. 
Total exported, all districts .... 6,918,346 72,670 
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How Fire Damage Along Railway Lines is Reduced to a Minimum 


One Aspect of the Commission Movement 


Specially contributed by Clyde Leavitt* 


\Vithin the past few years, the idea of conservation has taken 
strong hold upon the imaginations of the people of this continent, and 
it has, after much discussion, secured general acceptance, so far as 
theory is concerned. The adoption of the practical measures necessary 
to make the theory effective is, however, a very different matter. 


The fundamental idea of conservation is to secure the fullest pos- 
sible utilization of all natural resources, avoiding all unnecessary 
and so using those resources which are the result of growth 
that the supply will continue, adequate for the future needs of the 
people, instead of becoming exhausted. There are many different 
sides to the conservation movement. Of these, that for the conserva- 
tion of human life is undoubtedly the most important. Other and 

verhaps better known sub-divisions of the main movement have for 
their aim the conservation of minerals, waters, soils and forests. The 
forestry movement is undoubtedly, ina very real sense, the forerunner 
: the others, since it was out of the nation-wide agitation for forest 


waste, 


~ 


Fire is undoubtedly the greatest enemy of the forest, and it is useless 
to talk of intensive forestry management until such time as the fire 
menace can be kept within reasonably close bounds. While much 
has been done, and is being done, by the Dominion and provincial goy- 
ernments, and by limit holders and other private interests, in this di- 
rection, it all amounts to little more than a beginning, when the prob- 
lem is considered as a whole. 


Two great obstacles still stand in the way of really adequate foresi — 


fire protection. The first of these is lack of sufficient funds, due to 
the tremendous size of the areas needing protection, and to the strong 
pressure upon the administrative departments for revenues for the 
general éxpenses of government, leaving an inadequate amount to be 
devoted to the perpetuation of the forest resource. Especially do 
the cut-over lands and the lands not under license suffer in this re- 


spect, and yet it #s these lands which will have to be depended upon 


to produce a future revenue, after the virgin lands now under license 


. 


4 
é 
: 


cen ig pe 


All such non-agricultural mountain lands should be protected from fire and devoted to the production of lumber. 


reservation that the other movements have gained much of their im- 


Large Revenue Lost by Ravages of Forest Fires 


thinks to deny the vital need for better forest 

it was not so many years ago that people spoke 
Canada’s inexhaustible timber resources, assuming 
ealth of other less fortunate countries 
ted, Canada would do a thriving business for an indefinite 

plyit he deficiency. It is now known, however, in a 
hile the area of Canada is larger than that of the 
lis land is unproductive, and her supplies of 
bly do not total more than one-fifth to one-fourth 
hbor to the south. This unfortunate condition is 
ages of fire, which has swept vast areas, turning 
te, and destroying many times the amount of 

used. Not only has fire wholly destroyed the 
advance of lumbering, but it has very generally 
i, so that, by the destruction of both 
nd seed trees, the forest is often prevented from re- 
iding for a second cut at a later date. 


adays no one 


hen the timber we 


‘ man <z ve 
1 4 rhe 
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Inapector, Board of Vailway Cemmissioners, and Forester, Commission of 
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shall have been cut-over and their capacity to produce stumpage re- 
venues temporarily exhausted. 
The second great obstacle to a really efficient system of forest 


fire protection is the fact that only too generally is the patronage ~ 


system of making appointments still in effect in the fire ranging ser- 
vices of the Dominion and provincial governments. Until such ap- 
pointments are made strictly on the basis of merit, no amount of ex- 
penditure will provide the protection really needed. 


Railway Fire Protection 


It may be of interest to note in more detail one of the several re- 
spects in which the forest fire situation has recently been improved. 
This is the matter of railway fire protection, with especial reference to 
the work of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
Conservation was largely instrumental in the drafting of the new 
order and in securing its insurance by the Board. 

Some minor defects having been found in the original order, it 
was revised and reissued under date of July 4, 1913, as General Order 
No. 107. ~ 

It is not at all an exaggeration to say that the issuance of these 
fire regulations by the Board marked a new era in railway fire pro- 
tection in Canada. The fundamental assumption of the Board was 
that the railways ought themselves to be required to assume the bur- 
den of handling their own fires, and that adequate measures for the 
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Commission of. 
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— prevention of fires should be prescribed, 


: 


e 


: 


dumped. This is one of the old regula- 
-tions, in effect for years. 


source has been greatly reduced by the 
“attention given under this feature of the 
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as well as for extisguishing such fires as 
might occur. The measures prescribed 
by the Board are briefly as follows: 

(1) The order defines the style of 
spark arrester to be used on locomotives. 
and requires the openings of ash pans to 
be covered with dampers of sheet iron or 
netting mesh, so as to prevent the escape 
of live coals. Provision is also made for 
placing overflow pipes in the ash pan, for 
wetting down hot ashes, and thus avoid- 
ing the setting of fire when ashes are 


While appar- 
ently no practical spark arrester has yet 
been devised that will absolutely pre- 
vent the emission of live sparks from the. 
stack, still the fre damage from this 


Board’s requirements. 


Oil Burning Engines Reduce Fire 
Hazard 
The use of oil-burning engines on 
some 587 miles of railway line in British 
Columbia has practically eliminated loco- 
motive fires on those lines, but there still 
remain, of course, other sources of fire 
danger along the track, so that precau- 


_tions are still necessary. The develop- 


~ 


ment of commercial oil-fields in the west 

would no doubt mean a large increase in the use of oil-fuel by railways 
and this in turn would materially reduce the fire hazard adjacent to 
railway lines. 

Other requirements of the Board’s order are: 

(2) The extinguishing of fire, live coals and ashes deposited up- 
on tracks or rights of way. Fortunately there now seems to be very 
little trouble from this source. 

(3) The non-use of lignite coal. There are vast deposits of ies 
nite in the prairie provinces, and much trouble has been experienced 
in the past through fires caused by the use of this fuel on railways. It 
finally became necessary to prohibit its use entirely as locomotive fuel. 

(4) The establishment and maintenance of fire guards in the 
prairie sections. The application of this requirement has so far been 
limited to portions of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, where 
there is danger of grass or stubble fires. The Chief Fire Inspector 1s 
given full authority to prescribe how. when and where fire guards 
are to be constructed. 

~ (5) Regulation of burning of inflammable material along rights 
of way. The Railway Act requires that railway companies shall at 


all times maintain and keep their rights of way free from dead or dry 
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Brush disposal in the Wyoming National Forest. 


erass, weeds and other unnecessary combustible matter. It has been 
found that a certain amount of regulation is necessary, in order to 
prevent the burning of debris at dangerous times by irresponsible em- 
ployees, thus constituting a serious fire menace. 

(6) The last of the special requirements is with regard to the re- 
porting and extinguishing of fires by railway employees. Where 
the fire danger is not great, the situation is sufficiently taken .care of 
as a rule, by the requirement that conductors, engineers, and train- 
men shall take particular pains to report any fires found burning along 
the right of way; and that sectionmen and other regular employees 
along the track shall promptly extinguish any fires reported to or 
found burning by them. The railway company must employ addition- 
al labor if such action is necessary to the extinguishment of a par- 
ticular fire. It will be noted that the whole field organization of the 
railway is made a part of the fire-fighting machine. 

In order to fix definitely the responsibility for extinguishing 
a particular fire, the order provides that the requirements rela tive to 
reporting and extinguishing fires shall apply to all fires occurring 
within three hundred feet of the track, unless the railway company 
shall show that it was not responsible for starting the fire. The bur- 

den of proof is thus put “squarely on the rail- 
way company. The idea is to get the fire 
out first, and then discuss details later, it 
necessary. 


Where the fire danger is serious, special 
patrols are necessary. Here advantage is 
taken of the provision of the Order that the 
railway company shall provide and maintaiv 
a force of fire rangers fit and sufficient fo1 
efficient patrol and fire- fighting duty during 
the fire season, all the details. of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such force to 
be subject to the supervision and direction 
of the Chief Fire Inspector or other author- 
ized officer of the Board. 


Special Patrols Established 


This requirement for the establishment 
of special patrols at the expense of the rail- 
ways themselves is the most progresisve 
and perhaps the most radical feature of the 
Order, and constitutes its chief distinguish- 
ing characteristic. So far as known, neither 
the National nor any State Government 1n 
the United States has enacted legislatioi 
along this line which approaches this so far 
as placing the burden of fire protection up- 
on the railways themselves is concerned. 


The requirements as to the use of fire- 
protective appliances are enforced primarily 
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Fire Hazard in Algonquin Park, Ontario, reduced through disposal of inflammable 
material along right of way and land immediately adjacent. 


through a special staff of inspectors in the Operating Department 
of the Board. 

For the enforcement of the balance of the order and the inspec- 
tion of the work of the railway companies, a co-operative plan has 
been developed whereby certain officials of the Dominion Forestry 
and Parks Branch, and of the Governments of British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick have been 
appointed officers of the Fire Inspection Department of the Board; 
with authority to deal direct with the railway companies and to wary 
the requirements up or down as the local conditions at any time or 
place may require or permit. It is expected that a similar arrange- 
ment will be made in Nova Scotia. In this way, a perfectly elastic 
system of administration is provided, so that necessary protection is 
assured at a minimum of cost to the railway companies and with a 
minimum of red tape and loss of time. 

A special point is made of relieving railway companies of the 
necessity for special patrols when weather conditions are such that 
special patrol is not necessary. This is likely to be the case in the 
early summer while vegetation is in a green and non-combustible 
condition. 

There are two points which should be emphasized in connection 
with the question of railway fire protection in Canada. These are 
the requirement of special patrols by the railway companies, and the 
establishment of a field organization for the administration of the 
order, with full authority in the hands of the local inspectors to take 
any necessary action without delay. 

The above plan for railway fire protection on Canadian lines has 
been in effect during the past three summers, and its success has fully 
vindicated the judgment of the Board in imposing these requirements 
upon the railway companies.. While railway fires have by no means 
been altogether prevented, their number and severity have, on the 
whole, been greatly reduced, and it is reasonable to expect that the 
efficiency of the work will increase with further experience. 
Eliminating 

One 


Fire Loss Increased Prosperity of Railways and Country 
of the most encouraging features of the situation is the 
pirit of co-operation which has for the most part existed be- 
the railway officials and the officers of the Board’s Fire Inspec- 
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Fire danger and damage adjacent to sawmill and railway line. Note burned slopes 
and large accumulation of inflammable sawmill debris. 
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tion Department. This is, of course, only natural and logical, since 
the interest of the railways in eliminating fire loss is unquestionable. 
Not only would there be increased traffic for the railways, due to the 
handling of wood products, but there would be also a general increase 
in the prosperity and development of the country, in which, of course, 
the railways participate directly. The railways, as a class, are among 
the heaviest users of forest products, so that their interest in main- 
taining a permanent supply, upon which to draw at reasonable cost, 
is very great. 


Lumbering Slash Adjacent Railroads Source of Many Fires 


However, by no means all the fires occurring near railway lines 
are due to railway causes, and the various government and private 
agencies have a heavy responsibility in this connection. There is also 
another direction in which the responsibility of government agencies 
and private corporations is great, and that is the responsibility for the 
very general existence of inflammable debris upon lands immediately 
adjacent to railway rights of way through forest sections. This is — 
usually lumbering slash, and its presence greatly increases the fire 
hazard along railway lines. Ii some practicable way could be found 
for securing the disposal of such debris on a strip two hundred or 
three hundred feet wide just outside the right of way, the railway fire 
problem would be materially simplified thereby. No doubt the com- 
plete solution of this problem will be slow in coming, but in the mean- 


time, much can be accomplished in reducing the fire hazard at the 


more dangerous points, through individual action of limit-holders 
and private owners. In British Columbia, the law now requires ac- 
tion of this kind, though it must be admitted that this law is not al- 
ways observed. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


McLelan Lumber Company Assets in Dispute 


Chief Justice Hunter, of the Supreme Court, was called upon 
October 26th, to settle a dispute that had arisen between the private 
receiver of the McLelan Lumber Company and the sheriff who is act- 
ing as receiver for the eastern debenture holders, as to which official 
is in priority. Both claimed to be in possession of the plant and 
machinery of the company, which are valued at $100,000. The private 
receiver claimed that while the sheriff held control it was impossible 
for him to arrange for the loans required to extricate the company 
from its difficulties, and with this in view a motion was made to have 
the court’s officer removed. The application was opposed by counsel. 
for the Quebec Bank, which holds judgment for between $40,000 and 
$50,000 against the lumber company. The case was adjourned to 
permit of evidence being submitted to show which receiver had actual ~ 
priority. 

Compensation Fixed at $462,000 


The appeal entered by E. J. McFeely and several lumber com- 
panies against the award in the matter of their claim for damages ~ 
for the expropriation of water-frontage on Burrard Inlet for the gov- 
ernment dock scheme came before the Supreme Court of Canada re- 
cently. For the 1.98 acres of water-frontage and 10.37 acres of fore- 
shore and water lots at the foot of Salsbury Drive, Vancouver, the 
government gave the property owners $396,000, with an offer of an 
additional $39,600 as a settlement. The Exchequer Court made an 
award of $420,000, with $42,000 additional as damages. This award 
is sustained by the Supreme Court as a fair one. 


Winding-Up Order Issued 


With the Royal Bank, Vancouver, as petitioner, winding-up or- 
ders were issued by the court on December 14th in the case of the 
Cascade Mills, Limited, and the Terminal Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Limited, the liquidator appointed in each instance being the 
Montreal Trust Company. 


— 


Held Liable foe Final Instalment 


In the suit of Clay vs. Windebank, an application for a stay of 
judgment was refused by Chief Justice Hunter in Supreme Court De- 
cember 14th. The application rose out of the failure of the defendant 
to meet the payment of a last instalment of $1,000 on timber limits 
at Mission, B.C. 

Case Settled Out of Court 

To recover a commission alleged to have been earned through the 
sale of 161,000,000 feet of timber to the Bute Inlet Timber Company, 
O. W. Brown, a Seattle lumberman, entered suit some time ago against 
the North American Lumber Company, Limited, of Vancouver, of 


which H. L. Jenkins is president. On November 20th, when the case 


was about to come up for trial, a settlement was effected out of court, 
under the terms of which Brown will receive $4,000. 


\ 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


Very little change in any phase of the situation has occurred in 
the thirty days that have elapsed since our last report. The few mills 
that are being operated report a very sluggish demand from Eastern 
Canada and prairie points, and will shortly close down for the Christ- 
mas holidays. In view of the trade outlook it is very probable the 
owners will be in no hurry to resume, and in the case of several the 
present intention is to have the shut-down extend over a period of 
two months, or until the spring demand has begun to take on some 
appearance of activity. 

“What will the New Year bring forth?” is the question the mill- 
men are asking themselves and others. Not a few are optimistic as 
to the future—they believe that after February there will be a dis- 
tinct revival in all lines of business in western Canada, and that the 
lumber industry will then take on a new lease of life. Holders of this 
cheerful view base their belief on the increasing plentitude of money 
in western Canada as a result of the economies practised for the past 
two years, coupled with the fact that the farmers are securing good 
prices for this year’s crop and may count upon still better returns 


_ for next year’s war harvest, to increase which every acre possible will 


be brought into cultivation. With the retail yards in the three pro- 
vinces carrying smaller stocks than ever before, and farmers having 
the money to buy lumber for buildings that are badly needed, it is 
‘only reasonable to expect the placing of heavy orders with our manu- 
facturers for spring delivery. Present prices at the mills are low, yet 
stocks are only slightly above normal owing to many of the plants 
having been down since early fall. Since then the output has been 


very little above what was needed for the local and export trade, 


thence very little activity on the part of buyers will have a strengthen- 
ing effect that will speedily manifest itself in the quoting of higher 
prices. Export prospects are improving daily, and should our cargo 
mills receive some looked-for orders for spring delivery the plants 
«catering exclusively to the rail trade will be in vastly better position 
with regard to price advancement. 

Oregon and Washington manufacturers, who have also been ex- 
periencing a weak demand for their output, have been curtailing pro- 
duction, over 250 plants being down. Reports now to hand indicate 
that the rail demand is improving, while the export mills are figuring 
on orders aggregating over 40,000,000 feet for shipment via Panama 
anal. A goodly share of this big volume of business will undoubted- 
ly be taken, and the effect on the industry will be felt on this side of 
the line also. 
¢ Probably 40 per cent. of the shingle machines in British Colum- 
bia are in operation, despite the fact that five or six plants have closed 
down since the last report, when the estimate was placed at the same 
figure. The levelling up is due to a couple of large plants having to 
operate their machines on a 20-hour schedule to cut out rush orders. 

' Prices are too low to prove an attraction to the majority of our manu- 
facturers, but a distinct improvement has taken place—probably ow- 
ing to there being fewer mills in a position to quote. The same situ- 
ation prevails in Washington, where prices have advanced appreci- 
-ably owing to the output having fallen off. Viewed from every as- 
pect the outlook for our shingle manufacturers shows material im- 
provement. 

The log market continues to bristle with unsatisfactory features, 
the natural consequence of so many mills having withdrawn their 
buyers. With very few plants in operation fir prices have continued 
to sag as a result of constant additions to the available supply made 
by small loggers, who have continued to operate despite the warning 
given in the early closing down of many of the larger camps because 
of the unfavorable outlook. The present fir surplus, inclusive of mill 
holdings, is fully 200,000,000 feet, very little of this class of timber 
having been taken by Washington mills. Sales of good camp run 
‘booms have been made at from $5.50 to $7.50, although the Log Bro- 
kerage Association prices on graded logs still hold at $6.50, $9 and 
$12. The demand for cedar is some better, yet prices are away be- 
low normal owing to the limited local demand making it necessary 
to market the bulk of the logs on the other side of the line, the buyers 
here having to figure on export and towing charges. Prices run from 


$7.00 to $9.50, some first-class timber having been sold recently at 


the latter figure, which under normal conditions would have realized 
$11.00 to $12.00. Hemlock is being taken by the pulp mills at $6.50 
to $7.00 delivered, and spruce at $6.50 to $7.50. The camps that have 
been operating will close down for Christmas, and few of them are 
expected to resume before spring. 


Personal Items of British Columbia 
Geo. M. Madden, president of the Apex Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, returned shortly before Christmas from an extended 
business trip through the Eastern States and Canada. 


Colonel A. D. McRae, managing director of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, who returned early in De- 
cember from England, was called east again on company business 
December 8th. 

W. C. Birdsall, Vancouver manager of E. C. Atkins & Company, 
the well-known manufacturers of saws, severed his connection with 
that company recently, after eleven years’ service at various points on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Aird Flavelle, of the Thurston Flavelle Lumber Company, Lim- 


‘ited, Port Moody, took advantage of the early closing down of the 


plant to enjoy a lengthy visit with his parents at Lindsay, Ont., where 
he also spent Christmas and New Year’s. 

J. C. Culter, manager of the Westminster Shingle Company, Lim- 
ited, and Coast Central Mill Company, Limited, New Westminster, 
spent the American Thanksgiving day at his old home in Seattle, 
where he formerly was engaged in the wholesale business. 


Jas. C. Shields, president of the Shields Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Kamloops, left for California about the middle of November with 
Mrs. Shields and family. As his health has not been good of late, 
Mr. Shields may decide to spend the winter in the sunny south. 


R. G. Chesbro, prairie representative of the Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Limited Chemainus, is spending the winter 
in Seattle, the plant having been closed down for an indefinite period 
owing to the lack of rail orders and the small amount of export busi- 
ness offering. 


“Tommy” Phillips, the former champion hockey player, now a 
member of the firm of Timms, Phillips & Company, Limited, lumber 
manufacturers and dealers, Vancouver, will this season occupy the 
position of official referee at all games played under the auspices of 
the Pacific Coast Hockey Association. 


That business men generally in Eastern Canada are feeling the 
effects of the prevailing depression almost as acutely as are their west- 
ern brethren, is the opinion formed by John Hanbury, president of the 
Hanbury Lumber Company, Vancouver, as the result of a six weeks’ 
trip to Ontario and Quebec trade centres. 

A. G. Labbe, vice-president of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
Portland, and E. M. Prouty, managing director of the Canadian Willa- 
mette Company, Limited, Vancouver, headed a party of prominent 
B. C. loggers who made a week’s trip up the coast about the middle 


‘of November to inspect a new Willamette overhead logging system in 


successful operation on the limits of the Powell River Company, at 
Kingscombe Inlet. 


E. W. Beckett, crown timber agent at New Westminster, at-. 
tended the annual convention of the Pacific Forestry and Conservation 
Association, held at Tacoma, Wash, early in December, when 300 dele- 
gates were present from Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cal- 
ifornia and British Columbia. Mr. Beckett returned more firmly con- 
vinced than ever that the British Columbia system of forest protection 
is superior to the American methods. 


S. Ashfield, manager of the Northwest Lumber & Commission 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, who left for Winnipeg about the end 
of September to visit his brother-in-law, J. W. Brown, president of 
the company, was attacked with a severe illness a few days after his 
atrival at the latter’s home. For some weeks Mr. Ashfield’s condi- 
tion was critical, and as a result of several setbacks during the con- 
valescing stage he was unable to return to the Coast until quite re- 
cently. 

C. H. Ditewig, of the firm of Chandler & Ditewig, lumber whole- 
salers, Vancouver and Winnipeg, recently severed his connection with 
the firm to engage in the lumber business in Seattle. Cheery, optimis- 
tic, and dependable, Charlie Ditewig will be missed by many friends 
who will be frequent callers at 1118 White Building, where his latch- 
string now hangs. Geo. R. Potter, until recently prairie representa- 
tive of the Adams River Lumber Company, Limited, Chase, who is 
now in charge of Mr. Chandler’s Vancouver office, is well known 
to most of our millmen, having been Coast manager of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company about three years ago, and later of the 
North American Lumber Company, Limited. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


The Haslam Creek Lumber Company, Limited, Brenton, B.C., has 
sold out to G. F. Fraser. 
R. H. Lithgow is now a registered partner in Lithgow Timber 
Vancouver. 
Magnus Peter Olsen, logger in Jervis Inlet district, made an as- 
in November for the benefit of his creditors. 


ducts, 


signment 
mill i 

The E. R. Tait Shingle Company, Limited, Vancouver, has been 
incorporated under the B. C. Companies’ Act, the capital being $50,000. 

The Electric Lumber Company, Limited, of Huntingdon, Fraser 
Valley, is in process of liquidation. A meeting of the creditors was 
held on November 23rd. 

The Summit Lake Lumber Company, Limited, of Summit Lake, 
in the interior, has made application to purchase an additional 125 
acres bordering on the lake named. ; 

Messrs. Maloney & Challenger, of Vancouver, have started log- 
ging operations on Craycroft Island, up the Coast. 
until recently was logging in Stave Lake district. 

Hunter’s pole camp on Arrow Lake, opposite Halcyon Hot 
Springs, was started up about the end of November. A force of about 
fifteen men will be worked during the winter season. 

The headquarters camp of the Dominion forest rangers who will 
have charge of the Crow’s Nest forest reserve will be located on a five- 
aere tract of land adjacent to the town of Coleman, Alta. 

A. J. Waskett, Port Alberni, Vancouver Island, has arrangements 
well in hand for the erection of a shingle mill to cost about $25,000. 
It is proposed to have the plant in operation by March Ist. 

At a recent general meeting of the shareholders of the Crown 
Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, a resolution was adopted that 
the company be wound up voluntarily. O. L. Poynton was appointed 
liquidator. 

The big plant of the Robert McNair Shingle Company, Limited, 
on the north shore of Burrard Inlet, opposite Port Moody, was closed 
down November 21st for the winter season. The firm’s five machine 
plant at Hastings is still operating. 

Part of the British Columbia timber exhibit for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco has gone forward, The shipment 
was made up of sections of fir and cedar logs of huge girth, the cedar 
specimens being particularly fine ‘samples of our shingle timber. 

Fully 1,500,000 cords of wood waste is consumed annually as re- 
fuse by the mills in the Pacific Northwest, according to figures com- 
piled by the United States forest service. This quantity, it is stated, 
be sufficient to develop 1.125 million kw.h. of electric energy. 
The Acorn Lumber Company, Limited, New Westminster, will 
make monthly shipments of shingles via the Panama Canal in the 
t of the Dollar line of steamers making New Westminster a regu- 


- 
would 


ar port of call, as announced. The wharfage charge agreed upon,is 
2c a thousand. 
The shingle men of Washington are pointing with pride to the 
fact that during a recent severe wind storm in Seattle the tin roof on 
a school house was ripped off, while several houses in the vicinity 
ith shingle roofs put in place some fifteen years ago were not in- 


recent court order issued at Vancouver, the as- 
Morrison in a logging partnership at Cray- 

it be acquired by Messrs. Challenger & Maloney, of 
had arranged to purchase same at $1,800, payment to 


‘5. Crane & 


rporations under the B. C. Companies’ Act includes 

Limited, head office Vancouver, capital $9,500,000 ; 

ng ‘ring Company, Limited, head office, Vancouver, 

5 0; the Usk Lumber Company, Limited, Usk, Skeena 
25,000 

Doukhobour Colony at Brilliant, in Nejison district, recently 


he Coast for a box factory, and secured data 
ash and door plant. The Douks already 
nills, which can be utilized in getting 

young British Columbians are availing them- 
ndence courses in forestry offered by the Uni- 
In a year or so it is hoped that our young 
this service at British Columbia’s 


‘in the making. 


f ’ ’ ii] ye abie to secure 


gle plant formerly operated by the North American Lum- 
e North Arm of the Fraser, near Eburne, has been 
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Mr. Challenger 


taken over by the Wilton Shingle Company and will be started up 
early in December with a staff of about twenty men. 
of the plant is 200,000 shingles in ten hours. 

The authorities of South Vaneouver municipality have been grant- 
ed permission by the provincial government to take free of cost any 
timber that may be found on certain blocks of the government reserve 
in Point Grey and Hastings Townsite in order to furnish work to the 
unemployed and cheap fuel to needy families. ~ 

The Fernridge Lumber Company, Limited, Fernridge, Fraser 
Valley; Beaver Lumber Company, Limited, New Westminster; and 
Western Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, Vancouver, called 
meetings of their creditors recently to explain the financial situation 
brought about by the shortening up of bank credits. - 


Washington state has, abolished private employment bureau 
licenses owing to the abuse perpetrated against loggers and others. In 
Seattle alone thirty-one firms have gone out of business. According 
to reports, some of which have been substantiated in court, there is 
justification for similar action being taken in British Columbia. 


Lumber and shingle shipments from the port of New Westmin- 


ster, on the Fraser River, will be greatly facilitated as the result of 


a plan evolved by the Harbor Board to lay an industrial spur track 


on the new docks sufficiently close to the water to permit of the load- 
ing of lumber direct from the cars to ships by means of cranes. 


Anyone desirous of breaking into the logging game might have 


acquired all the equipment and appurtenances of a well-found camp 
at a very reasonable figure on December 8th, when the Westminster 


Logging Company’s outfit at Secret Cove was offered at forced sale. 
The bidding was far from lively, as a result of which most of the pro- 
perty was withdrawn. ; 

The Pacific Slope Lumber Company, Limited, owners of ex- 
tensive timber limits up the Coast on which logging operations have 
been conducted for a number of years past, is now being wound up. 
The head office of the company is at Erie, Pennsylvania, and the 


Vancouver office at Room 408 Pacific Building. A meeting of credit— 


ors was held December 7th. 
The question of how to utilize short lengths most profitably is 


being solved by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, which has devised a 


new design for porch ceiling that is having a big sale. The ceiling is 
made entirely of short length material by blocking the plain surface 
into panels and by also using short lengths for the cross-beams and 
moulding. The appearance is said to be very attractive. ; 

In last month’s issue the statement was made that the Eureka 
Lumber Company contemplated the erection of a modern sawmill at 
Tabacco Plains, south of Elko. We have since learned that our in- 
formant made a pardonable blunder. ‘Tabacco Plains extends over 
the United States border into Montana, and the new mill will be 
erected across the line, replacing one destroyed by fire several months 
ago. 


has been a bone of contention for years, is now before the Supreme 
Court at Ottawa in the form of an appeal entered by Theodore Lud- 
gate and associates, the original lessees, from the judgment of the 
Exchequer Court holding that a second lease extension granted in 1890 
by Sir Frederick Borden, then Minister of Militia, had been given 
without due authority. 

The B. C. Sulphite Fibre Company, Limited, operating at Mull 
Creek, Howe Sound, recently purchased from the government 200,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock and spruce timber on Seymour Inlet, Ahnuhite 
River, Knight’s Inlet, Big Creek, Johnstone Strait, Stafford River, 
Longhborough Inlet, Eden Island, Thurlow Island and Viscount Is- 


jand. The company will pay in stumpage about $88,000, and in royalty 


about $75,000 in addition to ground rental approximating $2,000 a year. 

A number of New Westminster Hindoos have formed a joint stock 
company with a capitalization of $250,000, and will engage in the im- 
porting of teak, ebony and other valuable hardwoods from their native 
land—the Punjab Valley of India. Their plan is to establish a saw- 
milling plant there, ship the square timber to British Columbia in 
cargo lots, and manufacture it further at New Westminster, when the 


finished lumber will be worth $300 per thousand feet. Kapoor Singh ~ 


and Hardit Singh, two of the promoters, left for India recently via 
California to complete organization and install the plant. . 

G. S. Raphael, manager of the North Pacific Lumber Company, 
Limited, Barnet, gave an interesting address on the B. C. lumber 
industry at a meeting of Vancouver Rotary Club, held on November 
23rd. In illustrating what the industry means to this province Mr. 
Raphael pointed out that in normal times it pays annually in wages 
some $11,000,000; for food for the operators of the mills, $3,500,000 ; 
for mill and logging supplies, $500,000; and for wages to men on tug 
boats, $800,000—all this being exclusive of the sums 'paid out by the 
shingle manufacturers and the allied industries. In dealing with our 
export trade Mr. Raphael advocated a preferential tariff with Aus- 
tralia, which offers a most important market for British Columbia for- 
est products; at present San Francisco commission timber brokers 


The capacity ~ 


The ownership of Deadman’s Island, Vancouver harbor, which . 


a 
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seem to control the great bulk of the Australian orders, to the exclu- 
sion of British Columbia, but he believed that energetic action along 
the right lines would speedily lead to the placing of direct orders with 
our millmen. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


The German sailing ship Schiffbek, which left Hastings Mills, 
Vancouver, on June 8th last, with a cargo of lumber for Greenock, 


Scotland, arrived at the Azores on November 3rd, where Captain — 


Stebbenger learned of the outbreak of the war. The vessel will re- 
main at the Azores, in all probability. 

The British barque British Yeoman is now at the plant of the 
Genoa Bay Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver Island, taking on 

*a cargo of lumber for South African ports, while the Norwegian barque 
Wulff is expected at the plant of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
Company, Limited, Victoria, about mid-December, to load for the 
same destination. 

The British steamer Lord Dufferin completed taking on a cargo 
of 2,500,000 feet of lumber at Hastings Mills, Vancouver, on Decem- 
ber 9th, in addition to 1,000,000 feet taken on at Humboldt Bay, all 
of which was consigned to Australia. The Norwegian ship Cate, now 
loading 1,600,000 feet at Hastings Mills for Cape Town, South Africa, 
will not complete her cargo until early in the new year. 

‘The barque British Yeoman, now loading at the plant of the 
Genoa Bay Lumber Company, Limited, for South Africa, will fly 
the Stars and Stripes instead of the Union Jack on her outward voy- 
age. The vessel is owned in San Francisco but has. been operated 
till now under British registry. The fact that several German cruisers 
are still unaccounted for prompted the owners to seek the protection 
of a neutral flag. 

The following parcel consignments were sent forward during 
November by British Columbia millmen and wholesalers: 35 pieces 
cedar, 2,800 feet, to Kobe by Kobeya & Company; 8,024 pieces rough 
clear fir, 75,115 feet, to Shanghai, by Vancouver Lumber Company ; 
1,655 pieces rough fir, 13,775 feet, to China, by M, B. King Lumber 
Company ; two fir poles 110 feet, and two 105 feet long to Shanghai 
by Federal Lumber Company; 200,000 shingles, six bundles doors to 
Auckland, by Lemmon, Gonnason & Company, Victoria; 668 bundles 
barrel staves, 125 bundles barrel staves, 125 bundles barrel heads to 
United States by Pacific Lime Company; 209 bales, 66,800 Ibs., 175 
bales, 56,000 Ibs.; 200 bales, 64,000 Ibs.; 117 bales, 56,640 lbs.; 174 
bales, 55,780 Ibs., chemical wood pulp; 523 bales, 167,360 lbs., and 525 
bales, 168,000 lbs., to Kobe; also 250 bales, 80,000 lbs., to Los Angeles, 
and 250 bales, 80,000 Ibs., to Antioch, California, by B. C. Sulphite 
Fibre Company ; 1,000 bundles lath, to Auckland, by Anderson & Mis- 
kin ; 2,922 poles, 112,895 lineal feet, to San Pedro, Cal., by the Federal 
Lumber Company; 4,000 bundles, 800,000, 18-inch shingles; 3,400 
bundles, 850,000, 16-inch shingles, to United States by A. Cotton; 111 
bundles shooks to China by D. K. Patterson. Two pieces rough fir, 
3,600 feet, to Auckland, by the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Com- 
pany ; 2,785 pieces fir, 51,815 feet, 859 pieces, 61,462 feet, to Auckland, 
by J. W. Vance & Company; 23,178 feet dressed t. and g. fir, silo 
stock, 1,596 pieces to New York, by the B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading 
Company; 120,144 feet dressed fir; 478,219 feet rough fir, to New 
York; 771,745 feet rough fir, to Philadelphia by the Vancouver Lum- 
ber Company; 9,493 bundles 5-2% shingles, 1,898,600; 24 pieces fir 
piling, with a total of 1,757 lineal feet, to New York by the Federal 
Lumber Company. 


New Use for Shingle 

We are in receipt of a magnificent calendar from the lowa Lum- 
ber and Timber Company, Limited, New Westminster, B.C., in the 
shape of a shingle, the face of which is handsomely carved with the 
trade mark of the firm done in gold, red and brown burned in letters, 
while directly underneath are the words, in large brown burned in 
letters, “Shingles Bevel Siding.” A calendar for 1915 is supported on 
the bottom of the shingle by two pieces of stout cord passing through 
two neatly bored holes. The calendar rests upon a piece of shingle 
5Y% ins. x 3% ins. The idea and the whole of the burned in work was 
done by Mr. R. W. Hyde. The only articles secured outside the mill 
to complete the calendar were the nails and the paper. 


Quebec Lumber Company Using Reindeer 


Mr. Ellwood Wilson, Forestry Superintendent for the Jauren- 
tide Company, Limited, Grand Mere, P.Q., in a-letter to the Canada 
Lumberman, tells of an interesting innovation which the company has 
been trying out in connection with its woods operations. In conjunc- 
tion with the Quebec and St. Maurice Industrial Company, the Laur- 


- entide Company imported from Newfoundland in August last, twelve 


reindeer, of which the former company took four. The Laurentide 
Company have used dogs for a long time for drawing their sleds in 
winter, and find that they have many disadvantages. They fight. 


They get mangy. Their food has to be cooked for them, and in sum- 
mer time they are very difficult to keep, as well as being a good deal 
of expense and a nuisance. The reindeer can haul heavier loads, can 
partly forage for themselves, can be used for food if necessary and cost 
nothing to keep in the summer. Then, too, seeing the poverty and 
lack of cattle among the Indians, the Laurentide Company hope in 
time to be able to distribute some of these deer to the reservation 
on their limits and also to persuade some of the poorer settlers to use 
them. So far, their deer have done remarkably well, and have demon- 
strated their usefulness in another direction, namely, clearing off 
Lurnt-over land and land which has grown up to hardwood brush. 


‘Dixon’s Boiler Graphite 


Here is a barrel of Dixon’s Boiler Graphite in the form of a mail- 
ing card which the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N.J., is using to introduce this product to engineers and others inter- 
ested in cleaner boilers. The card is printed in two colors and on the 
inside calls attention to the fact that for nearly four score and ten 
years, the company has had at its command, all forms and grades of 
graphite and therefore has no incentive to use or recommend other 


Dixon’s Boiler Graphite 


than. the correct grade of Dixon’s Boiler Graphite. D. B. G. is said 
to reduce fuel consumption, prevent the hardening of scale, give to 
the surface of the boilers a smooth polish, prevent pitting and make 
the removal of scale easy by a gentle, mechanical action. The reverse 
fold forms a return card bearing an invitation to write for the Dixon 
booklet “Graphite For The Boiler.” 


Condition of the Timber Trade in England 


The folowing paragraph on the above subject apears in a recent 
issue of the Timber Trades Journal -— 

“The home timber trade generally is undergoing a considerable 
spurt, principally on account of the war stores of every description now 
required. Wonderful are the ramifications of the home timber trade 
just now, and the uses to which native-grown woods are being put is 
surprising. Nearly every firm of any size at all in this branch of the 
trade is working at high pressure, turning out such things as spokes, 
felloes, shafts, pick and shovel handles. case wood for ammunition 
boxes, and, of course, large quantities of cut stuff for heavy rolling 
stock. Then again, there have been large inquiries for elm butchers’ 
blocks, beech saddle trees, stretcher bar handles, and a multitude of 
other things. Stocks of foreign timber being short, and the arrivals 
of same having been very precarious, the native woods have been 
pressed into service, to the advantage of the home timber merchant. 
Apart from the war requirements, there is verv little doing, and such 
trades as coach-building, chair-making and pianoforte-makine are ex- 
tremely quiet. As we have already stated, the firms supplying the 
heavier class of commercial motors are exceptionally busy; also there 
is a fair amount of work being done in the railway and wagon shops.” 


| British Columbia Well Represented 


The following lumbermen from British Columbia attended the 
sessions of the Western Forestry and Conservation Association, held 
at Tacoma, Wash., December 7th and 8th: H. K. Agnew, North Paci- 
fic Lumber Company, Barnet; R. HH. Alexander, B. C. Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, Vancouver: E. W. Burkett, Crown 
Lumber Agent, New Westminster; A. B. Buckworth, Vancouver: FE. 
W. Beckett, Crown Timber Agent, New Westminster: R. E. Benedict, 
pmCmbonestuarauch, Victoria P. Z. Caverhll Bo C. Borest Service 
Kamloops; J. R. Chamberlain, B. C. Forest Service, Victoria + Hl. R. 
Christie, B. C. Forest Service, Victoria; D. Roy Cameron, B. C. Forest 
Service, Kamloops; Roland D. Craig, Conservation Commission, Van- 
couver; J. M. Dempsey, J. M. Dempsey Company, Vancouver; W. C. 
Gladwin, B. C. Forest Service, Vancouver: A. J. Hendry, B. C. Mills 
Timber & Trading Company, Vancouver, G. D. McKay, District For- 
ester, Vancouver; H. R. McMillan, B. C. Forest Service, Victoria: E 
J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Chemainus 
G. 5S. Raphael, North Pacific Lumber Company, Barnet: W. L. Seand. 
fett, B. C. Forestry Branch, Kamloops; T. J. Wadman, Crown Timber 
Agent, Revelstoke. X . 
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Dominion Forest Work in British Columbia 


INTERESTING ADDRESS DELIVERED BY D. ROY CAMERON, DISTRICT 
INSPECTOR, BEFORE B.C. FORESTER’S CLUB AT VANCOUVER 


President Judson F. Clark, F. E., presided at the dinner and busi- 
ness meeting of the B. C. Foresters’ Club, held on the evening of 
November 27th, at the University Club, Vancouver. The members 
present were H. R. MacMillan, Chief forester ; EW. Beckett; J--vE 
Fisher, R. E. Benedict, J. B. Mitchell, Ross Flumerfeld, ils 1S Chamber- 
lain, W. C. Gladwin, Geo. D. McKay, W. S. Cowan, Dr. Whitford, 
Roland D. Craig, W. J. VanDuzen, secretary, J. V. McNaulty, editor 
Western Lumberman, and the speaker of the evening, D. Roy Cam- 
eron, district inspector of Dominion Forests, with headquarters at 
Kamloops. 

An animated discussion followed the reading of the paper, in 
which Dr. Clark, H. R. MacMillan, R. E. Benedict, Dr. Whitford, 
R. D. Craig, G. D. McKay, and others, took part. In the course of his 
sea Chief Forester MacMillan acknowledged the splendid pioneer 

‘ork performed by the Dominion. Forest Branch in this provinee, the 
mark being planned and carried on in a manner the provincial board 
sash not hope to emulate because much of it was being done with 
an eye to conservation of the present timber growth for future needs. 

1 the Coast district this was impossible owing to the large annual cut 

‘{ timber, and unnecessary because the climate took care : of reforesta- 
tic the chief concern of the provincial authorities lay in the pro- 
tection of the standing timber and young growth from the ravages of 


R. E. Benedict, of the provincial forestry staff, gave some inter- 
esting details of a recent trip through the Lillooet and Cariboo dis- 
tricts to spy out the grazing possibilities. What he saw had con- 

inced him that in the course of a few years large areas of land suit- 
abl e for grain growing would be producing cattle and sheep, for 
ch there is splendid grazing. 

“En giving a statement of the activities of the Dominion Forestry 
Bran ch in British Columbia Mr. Cameron said he found it hard to 
realize just what Hees of the work should be emphasized as being 
pri sbabl y of most interest to the members of the Club. Jt had always 
seemed to him harder to speak interestingly in a general way than 
to deal with some specific subject in particular. It would probably 
be as well to start out by giving an outline of the classes of work 


which a are under the supervision of the B. C. Inspection Office, and a 
short s secu of the organization which handles each branch, after 
which 1 might | »e possible to add more particular details, as fire fight- 
ing, methods in constructing improvements, etc., etc. 


Four classes fe work are “carried on as follows oueag Forest Reserve 
inistration ; 2, Fire ee on Dominion lands outside forest re- 
ne ae surveys; 4, B. R. C. co-operation in railway fire pro- 


Forest Reserve Administration 
The forest reserves in the Railway Belt are under the jurisdiction 
of a forest supervisor, assisted by three technical forest assistants. 


For the purpose of administration the separate reserves are grouped 
as one, each being given the status of a ranger district with a forest 
ranger in charge. The rangers are employed in this connection, of 
whom six are permanent appointments. The average area covered 
by each ranger is about 160,000 acres. 
The forest supervisor’s duties consist of general administration 
der the Reserves regulations, supervision of fire patrol and fire fight- 
ing, and the direction of improvement work. Of the forest assistants, 
has been employed constantly in trail location, another has been 


agricultural Jand examination, and the third has acted 
» the forest supervisor, who spends at-least fifty per 

in the field. The forest rangers are responsible for 

m the units. In bad fire seasons they are allowed to 
forest guards to aid them in patrol work when in 


forest supervisor such assistance is necessary. 
ce requisitions for permits, and on reserves where theré 
taining trout, act also as fishery officers. The area of 


rest reserves amounts to some 1,590,000 acres in 

nd 240 0,000 acres in the Selkirk and Rocky Mountains. 
vithdrawals from park areas by order-in-council from 
blished under F. R. P. Act, which areas withdrawn 

of forest reserves. These national park with- 

e not been put under any form of administration 

luded from further discussion for this reason. 

naining forest reserves which are situated with- 

j at these now include practically all the 
hin that part of the Railway Belt where irri- 

necessary. They were established with the idea of protect- 
ters of streams, and their administration has been worked 
vy, rather than the development 


? ; : 
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of the use of timber-or other resources his they contain. If I may 
digress: here for a moment I would like to explain that there has 
been some criticism of the expenditure of forest reserves in British 
Columbia, based on the fact that the timber resources of these reserves 
are of small value—far from sufficient to justify a high expenditure 
for its protection. It is certainly quite true that the greater part of 


these reserves is covered with a pole stand of Lodgpole pine of little © 


value as merchantable timber; but at the same time these areas are of 
almost incalculable value from a watershed protection standpoint—so 
much so, indeed, as to make it not only justifiable but imperative that 
every possible precaution be taken to guard against destruction by 
fire. 

Aids Provided in Railway Belt 


This object—adequate fire protection—is the prime basis of all 
administration, and to obtain this a comprehensive system of improve- 
ments has been undertaken. This work falls naturally under four 
divisions : 

1.—The establishment of rangers’ headquarters on each reserve, 
and the construction of shelter cabins at convenient points. 

2—The facilitating of means of communication and transporta~ 
tion by the opening up of roads and trails to all vital parts of the re- 
serves. 

3.—The establishment of look-out stations at strategic points. 

4—The construction of telephone lines to connect the look-out 
stations and rangers’ headquarters with the supervisor’s office at 
Kamloops. 

Of the first division, of ten rangers’ headquarters planned, five are 
established, and sites have been chosen for most of the others. Of 
the second, probably eighty per cent. of the trails projected are com- 
pleted. Of the third, sites have been chosen for three out of the five 
look-out stations required, trails to them have been constructed, and 
shelter cabins erected. These look-outs, when completed, will cover 


the whole of the forest reserves and also a large part of the central 


railway belt outside of forest reserves between Sicamous and SPE Tce: 
Bridge. 

Telephone construction has not been undertaken yet in connec- 
tion with forest reserves for two reasons: (1) Because it was con- 
sidered better to gain first a thorough knowledge of requirements 
before attempting work of this kind; (2) Because development of the 
Dominion telegraph and telephone service was bound to have a con- 
siderable effect on the location of our lines. We believe we now have 
the requisite knowledge. The public works department have during 
the past two years put in many telephone lines of great strategic im- 
portance to us, so that all we have to do is to build tap lines, not ex- 
ceeding ten miles in length in any one place, to connect all points 
necessary with Kamloops. This is a very satisfactory state of affairs, 
and it is probable that we will do considerable telephone construction 
next season. 

ach forest reserve is supplied with an equipment of tools for 
fire fighting purposes. These are distributed at strategic points in 
tool caches, and a reserve supply is held at the ranger headquarters. 

The construction of improvements and the transportation of men 
and supplies to fires necessitates the use of wagons and pack horses. 
We have now some 22 pack and saddle horses and two teams. These 
are distributed among the reserves according to the work in pro- 
gress or the fire hazard. 


Grazing Areas and Summer Resorts 


The demand for forest reserve timber, except under settlers’ per 
mits, is practically nil at the present time, due to two factors, namely, 
that there is a surplus of better timber in the country, and secondly, 
that the reserves are situated in inaccessible spots, namely, at high 
elevations, where logging chances are so poor as to make the situation 
hopeless at the present time. A considerable amount of timber is 
disposed of under settlers’ permits, the trees being marked and brush 
piled under the supervision of the forest ranger. Administration of 
grazing was postponed for a year on account of the opposition of the 
ranching industry to further taxation. The present outlook is also 
poor on account of the war. 


It is a policy of the Dominion Forestry Branch to establish sum- — 


mer resorts on forest reserves wherever they will be of use to the 
public. Lots are.surveyed out, generally adjoining a lake, and long 
term leases are granted thereon at a nominal rate to applicants pro- 
vided they will agree to build a summer house costing not less than 
three hundred dollars. At such places general camping is prohibited 
except under permit, and in areas set aside for that purpose. One 
such resort has been in successful existence at Trout Lake, in the 
Long Lake Forest Reserve, for some years, and another will likely 
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be established at Paul Lake, near Kamloops, in the Niskonlith Forest 
~ Reserve, in the near future. 

The regulation of fishing had been “wished” on the Forestry 
Branch by the Fisheries Department. Regulations have been estab- 
lished which have within the year prevented the former waste and 
destruction of trout during the spauning season by Indians. A per- 
mit fee of 25c is required of all persons fishing within a forest reserve. 


Hunters and Campers Cause Fire Loss 


The principal cause of fires on forest reserves is camp fires left 
by hunters and campers. Settlers adjoining the borders of reserves 
in clearing land also start fires which spread into the timber. Other 
causes are lightning, incendiary, and unknown. Owing to the hard 
times last season incendiary fires, presumably for the purposes of 
creating employment, were started in several places on forest reserves. 

Owing to the rapidity with which the forest floor of a lodgepole 
forest dries out in warm weather, and the inflammability of dried 
grass and needles, the fire hazard is generally very high. ‘This is 
further increased by the presence of large areas of windfall. During 
the past season 27 fires causing expense were fought on forest reserves. 
The total cost of fighting these amounted to about $6,700. About 
19,000 acres of forest land was burned over but fortunately not much 
valuable timber was destroyed. ‘The causes of these fires were as 
follows: Campers, 12;.unknown, 8; incendiary, 4; clearing land, 3; 
total 27. Owing to the extreme dryness the only method of 
checking these fires was by constructing guards ploughed to 
imineral soil and backfiring. In many cases high winds sprang up 
and carried the fire far over the guards. Practically every fire which 
attained any size burned until the rains came in September, although 
in a good many cases these fires were under control. 


‘Fire Ranging on Dominion Lands 


Fire ranging work on Dominion lands in the Railway Belt is 
performed by a staff quite separate and distinct from the forest re- 
serves organization. The fire ranger is a temporary employee solely 
concerned with fire patrol, the issue of burning permits, and fire fight- 
ing. The Railway Belt is divided into three fire ranging districts, viz.: 
Revelstoke, Salmon Arm and Coast. Each district is in charge of a 
chief ranger who is responsible for the allotment of districts to the 
fire rangers, the employment of short-time guards if needed, and all 


- other work in connection with the fire protection of the country over 


which he has jurisdiction. 

Thére were last season 55 rangers employed, divided as follows: 
Revelstoke, 15; Salmon Arm, 16; Coast, 24. The total areas patrolled 
amounts to some 10,815,000 acres or approximately 196,000 acres per 
man ; the average, however, varies to each district, being in the Revel- 


-stoke district, 176,500 acres; Salmon Arm district, 367,000 acres; 


Coast district, 96,000 acres. Conditions between different ranger dis- 
tricts vary greatly from inaccessible, uninhabited, mountainous areas 
in the Revelstoke district, to thickly populated, well established lo- 
calities in the Coast. 

~ Rangers are paid at the rate of $5.00 per day and no expenses. 
Horses are required to be used wherever the nature of the country will 
permit. Theco-operative agreement with the Provincial Forest 
Branch with regard to the issuing of permits for burning has been 
an inestimable advantage in controlling the fire situation, as by this 
arrangement each ranger knows exactly whether any fires he sees are 
safe or not. 

Facilities Provided for Rangers 

During the past two years considerable improvement work has 
been carried out in the fire ranging districts, principally in the con- 
struction of trails and look-out stations, and the erection of head- 
quarters and shelter cabins. The Big Bend telephone line from Revel- 
stoke up the Columbia River, built for us by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, has also been of great assistance. It more than paid for its 
cost last season. Several new lines are planned for next year, one 
in the Coast district up the Chilliwack River. 

Three large motor boats are in use, one on Shuswap, one on 
Adams, and one on Harrison Lake. Besides these we have two small 
boats on the Columbia equipped with Evenrude motors, which have 
given very good service. Boats and canoes are supplied to the rangers 
whose districts lend themselves to water patrol. 


A considerable amount of equipment has been gathered together ° 


in each district. [very fire ranger has a supply on hand. ‘The placing 
of these in tool caches is left to the discretion of the rangers. It is 
expected within a short time every ranger will be supplied with tools 
sufficient for 25 men. These will include grub hoes, axes, shovels, 
wedges and hammer therefor, a cooking outfit, and in some cases man 
pack harness. 

_ The fire hazard throughout the Belt is normally high due to 
natural and artificial conditions. Natural conditions include the preva- 
lence of windfall, natural decay, etc., which, especially in cedar and 
hemlock districts, is very great. In mountainous timbered districts 


the presence of mosses and liches hanging from lower limbs of the 


timber causes fires of disastrous intensity. Artificial conditions in- 
clude principally the slash left after logging and clearing operations 


and along government roads. This one factor of slash has more to 
do with destruction of timber by fire than all others combined. One 
good result of the past season has been the clearing up of large areas 
of dangerous slash. 

Many Fires Started by Lightning 

The causes of fire vary with timber and settlement conditions. 
In the Revelstoke district last season nearly forty per cent. of the 
fires were started by lightning. Lightning fires were also started in 
the Gold Range of mountains which is in the Salmon Arm district, 
but elsewhere the proportion is so small as to be negligible. Complete 
returns as to the areas burned and damage done are not available, but 
all reports to hand show that the fires last summer burned mostly in 
old slashings, and that the damage to merchantable timber is very 
small compared with the area burned over. I believe the principal 
loss has been the cost of fire fighting, which was very high last sea- 
son. 

Returns to hand from Revelstoke district give the number of fires 
as 115, divided as follows: Lightning, 44; unknown, 34; campers, 24; 
settlers, 7; railways, 2; old fuses, 2; logging engine, 1; sectionmen, |, 
total 115. The total cost of fighting these was $6,342.06. Acreage 
burned over 7,924 acres; timber destroyed, 2,544,000 board feet. 

Our worst fires occurred in the Salmon Arm district. Unfor- 
tunately I have not to hand sufficient data to give you an adequate 
idea of what really occurred other than that the cost of fire fighting 
amounted to over $27,000. In the Coast district we spent over $4,500. 
Incomplete returns of fires are as follows: Unknown, 62; settlers; 
clearing, 49; campers, 39; railways, 10; logging engines, 9; incendiary, 
3; sectionmen, 1; cigarettes, 1; railway contractor, 1; about 19,000 
acres were burned over and 7,009,000 feet of merchantable timber 
was destroyed. . 

In both the Coast and the Salmon Arm districts a good many fires 
are reported as being of incendiary origin. This is due to the desire 
for work among a large class of unemployed, and also to the fact that, 
in the upper country especially, the Indians thought the occasion 
good for improving hunting grounds by the liberal use of fire. It 
seems that last summer was the first season for a good many years 
when they could get a good clean-up without too much work. It is 
certain that many thousands of feet of fine merchantable timber was 
destroyed by these Indians. ; 


Fire Rangers Hold Conventions 


It has been the policy of the Forest Branch to hold fire ranger 
meetings in each district at the beginning and end of each fire sea- 
son. These have proved of great value, not only in giving the ad- 
ministrative officers information which can be used in better organiza- 
tion in the future, but in promoting the enthusiasm and morale of the 
rangers themselves, which results in their doing much more thorough 
and more efficient work. These meetings are quite informal; they 
are turned over to the rangers themselves, who are instructed to tell 
their chiefs just what they think of the organization in their- districts, 
its defects and advantages, and in what way it can be improved. Ex- 
periences and methods in fire fighting, suggestions for improvements 
and equipment, are discussed at length and sometimes with consider- 
able spirit, as the differences in natural conditions in each district 
lead to differences of opinion as to methods and equipment. The 
expenses of the rangers to and from the meetings are paid by the 
government. 

Summer and Winter Surveys Carried Out 


Four classes of forest surveys are conducted by the Dominion 
Forestry Branch in British Columbia. All of these were carried on 
during the past season. They are as follows; 1, boundary delineation 
for new forest reserves; 2, reconnaissance; 3, agricultural land exam- 
ination; 4, special use investigation. 

During the past seasons surveys have been carried on with the 
view of delineating boundaries of all absolute forest lands within the 
Railway Belt. This work was completed last season, and it is ex- 
pected that in the near future all such lands will be included within 
forest reserves. Proposed inclusions total some 4,000,000 acres. This 
work was performed by small parties consisting of one chief, one as- 
sistant, a cook anda packer. Transportation was effected by democrat 
buggy or pack horses, as conditions permitted. From four to six 
horses were used by each party. 

Reconnaissance surveys, both winter and summer, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an approximate idea of the timber and grazing re- 
sources of the forest reserves, have been conducted for the past two 
years. Summer parties are organized in the same manner as the bound- 
ary parties explained above. Forest students from Toronto are em- 
ployed on this work. Winter survey parties are generally larger, 
consisting of two men crews, besides the chief and a cook and packer. 
On these surveys we use the permanent forest rangers -during the 
winter months. Although the cost is about 15 to 20 per cent. higher 
than for summer work, we figure that it is worth it from the experi- 
ence that is gained by the rangers, and because it is necessary to pro- 
vide work for them in any event. Transportation is accomplished 
by Yukon sleds or toboggans hauled by man power. Silk tents were 
used last winter, but their propensity for burning up on very incon- 


venient occasions has resulted in us deciding to use canvas this winter. 
Che actual work is done on skis, the more or less flat plateau nature of 
the reserves and the absence of underbrush lending itself to the use 
Experiments were conducted last winter and it was 
eficient work was performed on skis than on snow- 


ih ti 


of these ar ticles. 
rind that more 
oe 
Agricultural lands examination was carried on last season for the 
purpose of obtaining definite data concerning areas within forest re- 
about which there may be doubt as to their value for agricul- 
tural purposes. One party of five men, ‘and two parties of two men, 
were engaged during parts of the summer in this work. Strip surveys, 
with numerous offsets crossing each quarter section at least twice, ob- 
tained as much information as possible concerning soil, subsoil, slope 
elevation, exposure, possibility of irrigation, erosion danger, timber 
and grazing conditions, etc. A separate report is made on each quarter 
section thus examined. 
Special use investigation surveys include the examination of areas 
applied for reservoir sites, flume right of ways, etc., etc.. Such work 
is generally done in detail with transit and stadia or chain. 


serves 


Co-operation with Board of Railway Commissioners 


in railway patrol has been carried on for three years with fair 
results. Two special divisional fire inspectors are employed by the 
forestry branch who spend all their time on this work. These men 
are under my supervision as fire inspector for the Railway Belt. 

The use of oil burners between Field and Kamloops and North 
Bend and Vancouver has reduced the danger from fires along these 
sections of the railway at least 75 per cent. The other causes, namely, 
neglected camp fires left by Gohunks, and cigars and cigarette butts 
from trains, have been pretty well taken care of by the C. P. R. patrols 
and our own fire rangers, who in dangerous localities still patrol the 
eee ses Thus, although a good many fires started along the 

P. R. last season, only one got away. This was fought and ex- 
aaa by the C. P. R. at their own cost, in accordance with the 
order of the Railway Board. This is a satisfactory record for a sea- 
son such as that we have just passed through. 


Increased Output With Electric Driving 
By H. E. M. Kensit, A. AM. I. E. E. 


A manufacturer has to watch so many sources of possible loss 
that he cannot be an expert in each one, and yet those that are the 
least conspicuous may offer considerable opportunities of saving. 

Such a source arises from the method of supplying power to in- 
dividual machines, whether stationary or portable. 

The increase of output and the economies that can be introduced 
by the installation of electric driving throughout a shop or factory 
are now very generally recognized. A point which-has received less 
attention, and which it is the writer’s intention to specially emphas- 
ize here, is the increase of output that can be obtained from in- 
d:vidual machines by the substitution of electric driving, where the 
speed is either fixed or may not exceed a certain maximum if driven 
by reciprocating engines. 

In reciprocating engines, of any type, steam, gas, gasoline, oil, 
etc., the power is given by a succession of impulses or explosions. If 
the aken, for say one minute by a speed counter, the result 
shown is thie average speed over that period, but the speed has actu- 
I y times during the minute, higher and lower than the 
‘n, the amount of variation depending on the number of 


yulses -n and on the type and condition of the engine. A sensi- 
tive re ng instrument will show 30 to 40 such variations in five 
seconds and the diagrams so obtained are often surprising in the 
nditions they reveal. Over and above this momentary variation per 


revolution, the speed will vary from minute to minute depending 
load and from time to time depending on the load, the pressure 
steam or regulation of fuel supply and other causes. 

This speed variation of reciprocating engines only appears unim- 
port. auise it is not conspicuous to the eyes or other senses, but 
the actual result is that the output will be from 7 to 30 per cent. (or 

bly more) below what it might be if the speed were constant. 

tric motor, on the other hand, producing rotary instead of 

almost constant speed. With a con- 
W ill be practically the same at all loads, 
ble speed motor, the speed will be steady at what- 
usted to, the maximum variation in either case usu- 


r ewe ating motion. wives an 


ed 1 tor. the speed 


achine is fixed by the maximum rate at which 

ble to operate it. This maximum speed will be the 
ission of steam or explosion of charge of 
which the output of the machine 

be considerably less. If the impulse is continuous, as it 
f the electric motor, then tht average speed 
eed and the output is increased accordingly. 
classes of work, such as lathe turning, 


+1 hiact 41 . rijwe . 
e average speed, on 


‘Hite an certain 
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metal cutting, textile work, printing, etc., the even turning moment of 


the electric motor permits of using more than the rated speed if en- 
gine driven, without injury to the machine or to the product. 


A few instances of actual tests may perhaps serve to make this 
clearer. 


In a shop printing magazines, a gas engine was replaced by elec- 
tric motors and the speed set to give the same number of impressions 
as before. The first day’s run, however, produced 1,000 extra copies, 
or 10 per cent. increase of output, due entirely to increase of the aver- 
age ae without the maximum or a speed having been in- 
crease 


In a wool spinning mill, Wi NEPER a high class mill engine was re- 
placed by electric motors, the manufacturer found that not only was 
the speed much steadier but also that on account of this he could in- 
crease it above what had been before possible without injury to the 
product. The net result due to these causes only was 15 per ‘cent. 
increase of output. 


In a cotton mill the output was similarly increased 11 per cent. 
and in an engineering shop it was found that the speed could safely 
be increased 25 per cent. 


In a North Carolina lumber mill 250 h.p. of motors did the work 
that previously required 300 h.p. continuous steam power and did it 
better. In no industry are the advantages of electric driving more 
conspicuous than in wood-working. In band-saw driving, for example, 
the greater the speed, the clearer the cut, and the more valuable the 
product. With the electric motor an absolutely steady drive is ob- 
tained at any speed that the saw will stand. With the rotary drive, 
very high speeds can be obtained without appreciable vibration, and 
the absence of vibration in such cases has been conclusively demon- 
strated by long exposure photographs. 


The question whether steadier speed can be obtained, or whether ~ 


greater speed would be permigsible with steadier driving, is there- 


fore worth investigation in all cases of individual machines driven ~ 


by reciprocating engines of any type, where a supply of electric power 
is available. Greater output from the same machine means in many 
cases increased profit, or saving the purchase of an additional mach- 
ine and paying additional attendants. . 

It is, however, apt to be considered not worth while to bother 
with the change for a single machine. This is far from being true in 
even quite small cases. 

As to the cost of power, there_are now few towns or cities where 
the cost of public supply does not work out cheaper than the cost of 
production in small individual plants. This is an additional advantage 
but it will not be taken into account in what follows. 

Let us suppose that an increased output of 15 per cent. from a 
machine driven by a 10 h.p. motor would represent a net profit of 25 


cents an hour; then 25 cents for 54 hours per week amounts to $700 © 


per annum. A 10 h.p. motor would cost about'$200 or fitted complete 
say $250, that is, it would pay for itself two and a half times over in 
the first year. 


Blower Systems for Shingle Mills 


A case of much importance to the shingle industry of Oregon and 
Washington, and of more or less interest to British Columbia opera- 
tors, is now before the courts of Oregon state. On September 4th the 
vice-president and general manager “of the L. B. Menefee Lumber 
Company was found guilty of operating a shingle mill at Milwaukee, 
Ore., without blowers and dust removing equipment, as required by a 
state law, and a fine of $50 was imposed. The state labor commis- 
sioners in March last ordered that blowers, etc., be installed, but a 
board of arbitration later ruled that the type of blowers demanded hy 
the state was not practical. On June 10th the labor commissioners 
again inspected the plant and ordered the same type of blowers iustal- 
led as had previously been specified. The action is reaity a test of the 
validity of the Oregon law requiring blower systems in shingle mills. 
Having been fathered by the labor element, it is believed that if sus- 
tained “the leaders will press for a similar ‘ordinance in Washington 
state, the health of the shingle weavers being held to be at stake. : 

Labor Commissioner E. W. Olson, of the Washington depart- 
ment of labor, is preparing a report for submission to the next legis- 
lature in which he will show that 58 per cent of the men employed in 
Washington shingle mills are affected by lung or throat troubles. In 
17 per cent. of these cases medical attendance was necessary. The 


causes are shown to be dust, dirt, dampness, darkness, devitalized air, ~ 


heat, cold, inactivity, germs, infections, pressure and poisons, all of 
which may cause development of tuberculosis. The report adds, how- 
ever, there is hardly one of these that cannot be removed by intelli- 
gent action. The large amount of sickness, it is stated, which is found 
in shingle mills during the survey is believed to be due principally to 
shingle dust, and Commissioner Olson is making an effort to secure 
tiie installation of a mechanical device which will remove the dust from 
the air. 
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Two Factors 
With Which 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 


SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 
this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products wi!l not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 

For these reasons timber is a good investment 
whether bought for present or future operation or as 
an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 
but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about timber 


bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, Il]l.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 


J. C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 


of 


Reliable 
Belting 


LEATHER 
BELT 
Or 
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QUALITY 


Never Varies 


55 Years in the 


Market and 
STILL MONTREAL ToRONTO 
WE LEAD WINNIPEG 


Head Office 
and Factory: 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 
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Blowpiping Notions and Horse Sense 
(Continued from Nov. Issue) 


After having in our former chapters reverted to anecdote to 
prove two points with reference to proper blowpipe systems, viz.: 
exact knowledge of uses and control of air and the avoidance of 
waste, we will dwell upon some popular notions re blowpiping that 
prove fallacious. 

It is assumed that to get more service, higher pressure, more 
certainty of conveyance, all that is needed is to provide “more air 
draft.” Surely, it is argued, a fan is built for speed and, like a beast 
of burden, can carry a little more, and then some. So in many cases 
the speed is increased. But how many millmen that have taken this 
expedient ever figured what it meant in power, and to what extent 
they were using up not only power, but affecting the life of the fan 
itself 

Power, just like other elements in the operation of manufacture, 
is a part of the cost of production, and when an over-exertion is taxed 
upon motor or shaft it means an excess, and excess is tantamount to 
“waste.” So long as the cost is for something that exceeds the normal 
cost, it is wasted. 

Many believe the fan the first and most important element in the 
blowpipe system. That is erroneous in many cases. A good fan, one 
that for stated capacity may be all that is promised for it, immediately 
suggests some shortcoming to the purchaser when it is found that 
shavings or dust do not move with the necessary celerity, or there is 
clogging. In this point it is the blowpipe expert, equipped by know- 
- ledge and skill, who can suggest the remedy. Ill-proportioned pip- 
ing, inadequate distribution of the work of a fan owing to the piping, 
is frequently to blame for conditions for which the most convenient 
remedy suggests itself in “speed the fan.” 

Aiter obtaining the necessary air pressure an important item re- 
lates particularly to the cyclone necessary to not only receive and 
separate the air from the material, but more than this: to perform 
the work at this point with no loss of energy. It is “back pressure” 
here which spells “waste.” For, if the use of power to produce air 
pressure is an item the manufacturer has-a care for, he certainly 
wants the assurance that the air is “doing something,” and it is doing 
no good when it is blowing at an abnormal pressure where nothing 
more is required than enough draft to complete the course to be run. 

A little “horse sense” can be gleaned from a parallel. If a good 
race horse is on the track to make a mile, what is the use, after the 
round is run, to keep up more speed than is necessary to ease his 
limbs after he has “delivered the goods?” And no man, knowing 
and fancying the equine species, would buy a horse merely for meat 
weight; the animal is taken at its ability to perform something, and to 
give an account of itself as to its performance. Yet we have men 
talking cyclone by the pound, as if the mere weight of metal were 
the important matter, and not the performance of a task. 

In casting about for a remedy for an untoward condition or 
deficient service, be sure that an “expedient” does not spell “experi- 
ment.” To the average millman some occasional failing in the blow- 
pipe system looks like a substantial or fundamental fault. Where the 
failing is not continuous but nevertheless aggravating when it mani- 
fests itself, it is best to “call in the doctor.” It saves worry and in 
many cases leads to a saving. A blowpipe system may be designed 
well, but someone at some time may assume to secure results by mak- 
ing openings or closings at certain points, and raise mischief by so 
aoing. 


If the designer of a system guarantees its workings he surely 


feels that he has much at stake, even with some minor detail affecting 
its working to the detriment of the reputation of the installer. If he 
knew sufficient to bring service or relief he surely will be best in 
position to judge wherein may lie some failing that perchance requires 
but a few minutes of the hand-of the master. A case in point is one 


here a system was remodelled by a crew of men, and one of the 
by some misunderstanding of detail, set a half foot more of six- 
inch pipe than should have been, and played havoc with the works. 
When it was operated the system deported itself in such a menacing 
that the S. O. S. signal of distress was sent some fifty miles, 
1 the master entered upon the premises he saw the defect 
Ten minutes simple operation with snipp and 
the whole system breathed tustily. 


trcoyrr the ery 


gates 
gates. 


Experimenting is Dangerous 


Let take another anecdote, which refers, however, to an ex- 
treme instance. It is the case of a fan speeding fast, service lacking, 
add another machine in the plant. All manner and 


tions came, some from persons interested in the profits 
me from employees claiming to know, and some from 
i sell appliances. They varied from the point 
fan, changing the spider inside the old one, 
’ to an entirely new system. Along comes a man 
1dju some small tools, and makes a test to 
tablish where and what the ailment is. 

fit the pipe proportions and dividing the work, 


gQked cl sely. adiusts 
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was set, in addition some remodelling of pipe and a cyclone, with the 
result that the system met the requirements with a machine added 
and—the 115 h.p. was reduced to 65 h.p. A rather extreme case, but 
vouched for or it would not be cited in this article. : 

Another example affects the plant of a very large corporation. A 
“home crew” for sheet metal work was employed and did good ser- 
vice for general all-round work. The blowpiping, well constructed, 
was done by this crew, but there were some failings that latterly gave 
much trouble. Reconstructions were undertaken, but it was finally 
arranged that a blowpipe man be permitted to take a hand. The tech- 
nical tests developed that the fan was rotating entirely too fast for 
the small service given, and this was a double fan, the load was so 
unevenly distributed that for power expended for over-speed one side, 
carrying double its capaciey in pipe, did only one-fourth of the work 
it could have done at the speed, and the other side, which still had 
considerable margin left to reach capacity, was using too much of 
the energy to accomplish what little it was doing. Add to this 
improper cyclone and the conditions were anything but ideal. And 
these had been designed by an employee who secured his job because 
he had been an employee of a blowpipe firm. The reader who can 
conjecture on the basis of observation may deduct an approximate 
figure on the amount wasted, with an overloaded 75 h.p. motor consum- 
ing “juice” day after day, Good metal work, but no knowledge of 
proportions or of air and kind indulgence until the discovery. ‘This 
is worth pondering over. ‘ 

As to the expedient sometimes resorted to, of changing the “in- 
nards” of a fan, the spider or wheel; this grafting process may bring 
occasional results, but mostly it fails of its purpose. Grafting is 
known in the medical world as one of the last resorts; it means re- 
moving from one body something required by another. The process 
is not one to be designated as “usual” and it should be the same with 
blowers. A fan generally is designed for certain service under given 
conditions. In rare instances will a wheel of one kind meet the re- 
quirements of another kind of fan—it is trusting to luck, therefore, 
to obtain results. We refrain from citing instances on this point, as 
some individual successes might then be brought forward, and so 
confuse the millman. 


A word to the trade press and readers may be in place. However 


extravagant, some statements of .a directed kind in this particular 
field find their way into print from time to time. Such gratis pub- 
licity as is generally in its tone will cover a purpose by way of men- 
tion; anything further should be a matter of regular advertising, 
where each individual source is indicated by name and the reader 
has his choice. Facts bear this out, and while we realize that air is 
a very flimsy thing in the estimation of many people, let those at 
least who must rely upon it for its very potent influence as a power, 
intelligently consider it; it is incumbent upon us to minimize with 
fact and accomplishment the doubt that presents itself in the asper- 
sion, Hlot Air?’ 

The subject is of vital interest and has been treated latterly by 
such good writers that it really should attract those who can take 
a little time to read. 
McLeary for World’s Work he dwelt upon various phases of the 
“Romance of Industry” and. in the March, 1914, issue treats of 
“winds.” Columbia Engineer, (Columbia University), Sibley Col- 
lege, (Cornell University), and other sources can be named for lec- 
tures or articles by Walter B. Snow. There is Mr. R. F. Low, (Power 
and the Engineer) and others, who have taken the matter up in con- 
nection with certain uses, and one might mention more. What I 
have written may suffice to lead to further thought on the subject and 
a better understanding re competition based merely upon price for 
weight and size. 


Another Washington Shingle Company Coming 


New Westminster will shortly have another shingle plant in the 
vicinity the Mackie Mill & Mercantile Company, now operating a 
plant at Gettysburg, Wash., having recently leased from the Great 
Northern Railway Company a site on the south bank of the Fraser, 
just below the big bridge, upon which will be erected a modern shingle 
plant with an initial capacity of 200,000 shingles per day, but designed 
so as to permit of the output being doubled or trebled should business 
conditions warrant such expansion at some later date. Construction 
work is already well advanced. 


Major E. J. Chambers, chief censor of Canada, is credited with 
having in Winnipeg told of having received from an elderly mill em- 
ployee at Courtney, B.C., the savings of a lifetime—several hundreds 
of dollars—with which to purchase warm underclothing for Canadian 
troops. Let us hope the story was colored a trifle by the Major in 
order to impress his audience with the need for giving freely to war 
purposes. Lumbermen of all classes are notorious for free-handed 
generosity, but even in such a cause to take the last cent from a pat- 
riotic working man up against a hard winter and lack of employment 
would be little short of a crime. 


In a series of articles written by F. Burnham 
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BERLIN RESAWS Assure More Profits—Every Hour of the Day, 
Every Day of the Week, Every Week of the Year. 


Berlin Resaws Produce Economically 


These resaws are especially adapted to Canadian Planing Mill and factory conditions. No. 341 has 54-inch wheels 
and tilting feed works. No. 342 is a 64-inch, short saw machine with large capacity and powerful feed works. 


‘There’s a Berlin resaw especially designed for your work. ‘There are single verticals for light, medium or heavy duty and a 
twin vertical for long shook stock ; the single horizontal and the twin horizontal for resawing short shook stock, besides the slab re- 
saws. A\ll Berlin band np and resaws and band mills are simple in design and operation and easily kept in order. Whatever ripping 
or resawing you want to do can be done at lowest possible cost on a Berlin. 


Easy to File For 


Filers say that blades on Berlin resaws endure longer 
runs at fast feeds—that our very sensitive Knife-edge straining 
device is assurance against cracked blades. The saving made 


Easy to Operate 
On Berlin resaws the conveniently placed operating de- 
vices make maximum results easy to obtain. ‘That's why any 
average workman can successfully operate them and also why 


reduced cost is assured. 

The wheel tilt and quick cross-line adjustments are 
especially conveniently placed. The top saw guide adjusts from 
the front of the machine; a throw of a lever changes the speed 
of feed. The rolls are positioned by a quick, accurate set works. 


because of low upkeep cost of blades and machine is one reason 
for installmg Berlin resaws. Before you decide on any particular 
resaw, investigate thoroughly the merit of Berlin “Quality” built 
band sawing machinery. Berlin resaws are working in many 
Canadian mills. See one in operation. 


Re NS 


We'll send you complete data and the address of 
your neighbor user if you'll drop us a card request 


BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, LIMITED, Hamilton, Ont. 


Largest Manufacturers of Woodworking Machinery in the World 


UNITED STATES PLANT, ° - - - - BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 
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News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of Prairie Trade Conditions 


Conditions in the lumber industry continue to be very similar to 
hose prevailing last month, although there is a reported decline in 
the sales of the last month, owing to the advent of the severe weather. 
Work on many large buildings has been suspended until the Spring, 
while on the other hand there yet remains quite a little activ ity in 
construction work, mainly in finishing up the interior work. 

( wing to the curtailing of operations in the woods it is the gen- 
eral opinion of the leading local lumbermen that an adjustment “will 
take place in the lumber industry of western Canada this year. At 
the various centres where one usually finds large lumber camps, such 
as at Big River, Rainy River, and in the Lake of the Woods country, 
uck by the smallness of these camps this winter. 

It is expected that business will be better this year than in 1914 
in the country districts. Almost every retailer has allowed his stocks 

run down to practically a minimum, shipping lumber from yard to 
vard, instead of buying from the mills. The result of this action has 
depleted most of the yards of their stocks. Good times prevail in the 
rural districts, many of the dealers having to replenish their stocks, 
and it is on this fact that the manufacturers and wholesalers are count- 

The most encouraging aspect of the situation is the fact that 

is more plentiful amongst the farmers, and consequently col- 
lections are better than previously reported. 

Numerous inquiries have been received in Canada regarding 
anadian lumber. The following examples are quoted from the week- 
ly reports of the Trade and Commerce Department, of Ottawa, and 
serve to show the many possibilities of new markets: 
th varieties of pulp and paper manufactures, of which com- 
modity, the demand is extremely great at present in Great Britain, 
there are the following which are of interest to the lumber trade, fum- 
sh. 1 to 2 inches thick, 12 to 14 feet long; soft elm, in the log; 


nioney 


hickory, 1%-inch to 2 inches thick, 12 to 16 feet long ; oak to: 2 
inches thick, 12 to 16 feet long. Railway sleepers are in great demand 


the following: Inquiries have reached the Government 
important sources for cedar and oak sleepers sawn square for 
f, London and Liverpool in the following sizes: 9 feet x 12 
feet x 10 inches x 5 inches; 9 feet x 9 inches x 41% 
4, feet x 9 inches x 4% inches; 7 feet x 10 inches x 5 inches; 

nches x 10 inches. It is understood that Douglas fir would 

itable in place of oak, of which there would be no 
available in Canada. The sleepers would be creosoted 
in, and it is understood that a very large supply is re- 
inquiries have been received by a number of French 


| } - 
as shown Dy 


1 . 1 Pah | 
*~hes x Oinches ;9 


s desiring to be put in touch with Canadian fir dealers, who wish 
do business in France, Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. A firm at 
‘ance, is prepared to correspond with Canadian lumber 


able to ship timber in the following sizes: 3-inch by 9- 
h, 24-inch by 7-inch, 2 4-inch by 6%4-inch, in well-matched lengths 
more. A firm in Rotterdam wishes to obtain quota- 
n shippers for 60000 pine and 40,000 oak railway 
from Ireland for cheap wood for pulp wood 


res 


omes 


t-inch to 12-inch top and in lengths of 9 to 12 feet barked and 
r d. suit ible for conversion into wood fibre fir packing pur- 
tories throughout Canada, hitherto either idle, or 


are now busy night and day turning out the large 
ous European governments have placed for the 
Steel able iron goods, clothing, blankets, con- 
: nesses, etc. The pessimist may ask what 
be t > lumber industr y? We venture to answer 
fect vil be felt in even the most remote sections 
at the wheels of ‘adtdtty are again set in mo- 
ed, more money is placed in circulation, 
some influence on the situation in the 


nc har 


D are employ 


ertait tc) ave 


rtant 


mportant feature of the present situation in the 
e cry of “Back to the Land.” In our last issue 
| at length quoting a recent conference which 
deal with this matter. Since then a more 
been brought to our attention. 

ee Mr. T. R. Deacon, in which he re- 
should commend itself to the powers 


‘ 
e nas 


In addition to_ 


“Tf $1,500,000 were set aside by the federal authorities, 1,000 
men could be given a house, stable, well, oxen and some machin- 
ery to start life with on the vacant prairie. If each were given 
these and possibly a small loan, it would solve many of the prob- 
lems facing Winnipeg and other portions of the country at the 
present time.” 

We would go still further than this. Were such a scheme to ma- 
terialize we are of the opinion that these men would, after five years 
or so, be in a position to repay every cent which had been expended 
upon them to start them on these lands. The outcome of such a 
scheme would, with the help of the Dominion government, have a 
far-reaching effect upon the commerce of our western country. All 


lines of business would be affected by turning the hitherto barren 


prairie into waving golden fields of grain. Mr. H. Y. S. Galbraith, in 
a letter to the “Western Lumberman,”’ makes the following comments 
on this phase of the situation: 

“Many of the Galicians and peoples from the countries of South- 
Eastern Europe, in their own lands, are essentially farmers and land 
tillers. We want men on the farms and do not need them in the 
cities. These men, given experience, would make good farmers but 
they have not the means or wherewithal to go on the land. Both 
governments have been in favor of assisted immigration, but aiter 
they have assisted the immigrant to get here, their interest in him 
ceases until election time. Could money be better employed than 
tor the government to set aside a large sum-of money to put these 


people on farms in districts or colonies and take all the agriculturai 


eraduates they can secure, put them in charge of a district to teach 
these new settlers to farm properly, allot the settlers sufficient imple- 
ments to farm with and make farmers out of them; fill up the country ; 
become good citizens and large users of lumber.” 

Both these schemes are practicable, and deserve the utmost at- 
tention of western Canadian business men. A few men cannot achieve 
much, it requires the co-operation of the Provincial and Dominion 
eovernments, together with the whole-hearted support of the business 
men. 
must look to primary production, from which real money can be ex- 
tracted to keep the wheels of business moving and make it possible 
for us to pay interest on the enormous debt which we have contracted 
during the years of easy borrowing, loomed so prominently as at the 
present time. 

Owing to the comparative quietness of building operations in 
most parts of the prairie provinces during the past season, the in- 
debtedness throughout the country is not as large as in previous cor- 
responding seasons. For this reason and in view of the fact that speci- 
lative building will practically be eliminated, we should see business 
go ahead on a sounder and a more healthy basis than it ever has done 
in the past. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The Lumber and Land Company has been incorporated at Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 


G. Beyers, has given up the retail lumber business which he had 
in Outlook, Sask. 


It has been reported that the lumber brokerage firm of Barr & 
Cubbon, of Edmonton, has dissolved. 


The Alberta Northwest Lumber Company, Limited, has opened 
up a lumber business at Ponoka, Alberta. 


The Leduc Lumber Company, Limited, has been incorporated at 
Leduc, Alberta, with a capital of $20,000. 


A number of men are at work for the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Company, near Kenora, taking out poplar logs for their barrel 
factory. 

A. L. Mattes, manager of the Prince Albert Lumber Company, 
Limited, at Prince Albert, Sask., is paying a business visit to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Regina, instead of Moose Jaw, will in future be the headquarters 
of G. U. Bacon, travelling salesman for Tomlinson & Mitchel, whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Winnipeg. 

D. G. Reid, formerly connected with the Manville Hardware Com- 
pany, Prince Albert, Sask., has resigned, and will reside in Winnipeg. 
Hf1e was at one time with the Coast Lumber Yards. 

W. G. Buckley, general manager of the Canadian Lumber Yards, 
recently underwent a successful operation at the General Hospital. 


Never in the history of this great Dominion has the fact that we 
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Canadian Willamette Co. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. mite 


Representing : 


| Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 


Butt Chain Block eel 
“Willamette” SEATTLE, WASH. Trip Block 


“Willamette’’ 


LOGGERS’, CONTRACTORS’ AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


u 


Steam and Electric Hoists, Derrick Irons, 
Logging Engines, Overhead Logging 
Systems, Blocks, Hooks, Scrapers, 
Spark Arresters, Drag Saws, Rod 
Locomotives, Geared Loco- 
motives, Cars, Rails, 
Switches, Frogs. 


E. M. Prouty 


Managing Director, 
902 Rogers Bldg. 
Vancouver 


a 


Willamette Road Engine. , Willamette Yarding Engine. 


Shay Geared Locomotive. 
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\\e are pleased to state that he has thoroughly recovered from his 


operation. 


An old-time lumberman has been elected to the City Council of | 


Winnipeg, in the person of Isaac Cockburn. Mr. Cockburn was form- 
erly Secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Dr. Donald M. Lineham, who was manager of the Lineham Lum- 
ber Company at High River and Okotoks, Alta., some years ago, has 
been elected to the City Council of Winnipeg, he being returned head 
of the pole of Ward No. 1. 


The lumbermens’ section of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Alberta, Calgary Branch, recently held a meeting at the Empress 
Hotel, at which F. W. Hess of the Revelstoke saw mills gave an ad- 
dress on the mechanics’ lien act, a copy of his address will appear in 
the next issue of the Western Lumberman. 


E. D. Tennant, formerly manager of Turnbull & McManus, Win- 
nipeg, has gone into partnership with H. R. Patriarche, the title of 
the new firm being Patriarche & Tennant, with offices at 545 Somerset 
Block. They will be dealers in wholesale lumber, sash, doors and mill- 
work, and appraisers of lumber and logging operations. 


E. M. Williams has disposed of his lumber and coal business in 
Russell, Man., to the Burrows Lumber Company. It is his intention 
to move to Winnipeg to become manager of a paint and glass com- 
pany newly organized. Since Mr. Williams has been in Russell, he has 
acted as Secretary of the Board of Trade, as MAHON: and as a member 
of the school board. 


A fire which occurred in the yards of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Stave Factory at Rainy River completely destroyed all the stock 
of staves, barrel heads and box material. Owing to the inflammable 
nature of the stock and the high wind which was blowing at the time, 
it was with great difficulty that the fire was got under control. The 
loss, which is partly covered by insurance, is estimated to be $50,000. 


The lumber mill which is to be in operation next spring in West 
Edmonton where the J. D. McArthur railway yards are located, is 
nearing completion. The mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet per 
day, and will give employment to a large number of men. The lum- 
ber milled will be mostly for the requirements of new towns along the 
lines of the railways. 15,000,000 feet of lumber will be cut during the 
coming winter. 


The lumber store room and stock of dressed lumber, belonging 
to the Medicine Hat Planing Mills, Limited; was recently totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The fire made quick headway but was extinguished 
Berore the main building could catch fire. The loss is estimated at 

about $10,000, and is fully covered by insurance. Wm. Rutherford, 
manager of the company, stated that he could give no reason for the 
cause of the fire. He stated that as soon as the ‘loss was adjusted, the 
company would go ahead with their business and that the fire would 
not interfere with the filling of orders. 


The Executive Committee of the Winnipeg Patriotic Fund an- 
nounced that $50,000 would be set aside for the establishment of a 
wood camp. It is the intention to cut the timber on the vacant govern- 
ment timber limits in the south half of township 9, range 11, east of 
the principal meridian, in order to give employment to the unemploy- 
ed. Permission has been obtained from the timber lands branch of 
the department of the interior, and work will start up at once. The 
site selected is on the line of the Greater Winnipeg Water District, 
about 42 miles east of Winnipeg. It is expected that between 600 and 


700 men will be given work at this point. Two log houses each about 
20 by 40 feet will be erected, one of which will be used for eating, 
while the other is for sleeping accommodation. About 65 per cent. of 
the township donated by the government for the purpose of the wood 

mp consists of timber. In other words, there is approximately 8,- 


JOO acres of 


wood to be cut. Piece-work will be the order of the day, 
will be paid $1.00 per cord for tamarac and 75 cents for 


and the cutters 


the same amount of poplar. Cutters can earn as high as $4.00 per day. 
90,009 cords of wood will be cut, during the winter months. This fund 
is for the relief of the soldiers’ dependents. 


Winnipeg Lumbermen Express Opinions 
on Situation 
nipeg representative of the “ 
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Western Lumberman” re- 
s of the Winnipeg lumbermen regarding the 
ndition of the lumber industry, their opinions for the rea- 

present depression in the trade, and what remedy they 


of opinion seemed to be that a general 
facture will put the industry in better shape. 
hopefu of future conditions, and they seemed 
e days of speculative building and obtaining credit to 

ted extent were over. In a few instances it was thought 


possible to obtain some of the trade arising from the new markets 


which have opened up as a result of the war. 


Below we publish two communications from prominent Winni-— 


peg lumbermen: 
H. S. Galbraith Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, 


December 22nd, 1914. 


. Editor “Western Lumberman” 


In response to your request for a letter on the lumber situation, I 
may say this is rather a difficult subject to discuss intelligently owing 
to the demoralization of the trade at present. 
that 1914 has been an unsatisfactory year to all branches of the trade 
and it would take someone with more of a prophetic nature than I 
claim to possess to say what 1915 holds out for us. We are too prone, 
however, to contrast the situation now with that of 1912 when the 


entire West was in the throes of a boom and manufacturers as wei. 
as retail dealers have overlooked the fact that the commercial devel- 


opment of western Canada the last few years has been really abnor- 
mal. Railroad building of main and branch lines was at its height and 
new townsites opened every few weeks, to cover the demands of which. 
trainloads of lumber were required and immense orders were placed 
by the railways for construction purposes and I venture to say it 
will be, at the least, five years until this condition again exists. Our 


immigration to the West has been unprecedented in any other coun- 


try: Our cities such as Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, 


Calgary, Edmonton and the Coast cities filled up and built up and ~ 


unfortunately anticipated the requirements too far ahead and over 
built. All this caused a greatly increased demand for lumber and in- 
duced the manufacturers to extend their operations until in a for- 
mal year, or in a period like the last six months, a condition below 
normal, it has resulted in over-production which forced prices down 
to such a point that producers, on the Coast especially, were manu- 
facturing and shipping lumber at an actual loss of two or three dol- 
lars per “thousand. The base price at the mill kept getting lower and 
lower while the freight rate remained stationary. “Many mills have 
closed down voluntarily, others have been closed down by the Sheriff, 
while the few mills at the Coast running to-day are doing so owing to 
the fact that they have secured a meagre offering of export business 
and are forced to market their side lumber and commons at a loss. 


The cessation of business and tightness of the money market is 
generally attributed to the war but in my opinion it is a moot point 
if western Canada has suffered to such an extent from this cause. It 


is generally conceded that our crop this year was away below normai — 


aud if the war had not helped prices to the extent it did, our farmers 
would be taking in the neighborhood of 40c per bushel less for their 
wheat than they have received in former years. 
ceded that the value of the light crop this year was as great, or nearly 
so, as the value of the big crop last year. This money would, of course, 
not be as well distributed, as large returns for grain does not help a 
district with nothing to sell. Did the real estate boom not reach the 
crest of the wave, however, before there was any thought of war, and 
had not the farmers and city men who had speculated in farm lands 
which still lie idle, in town lots where the weeds are now growing, 
and in buildings in cities, which buildings are mainly unoccupied, 
reached a point where the money they had taken from their business 
or the money they are owing the retail merchants in all lines for sup- 
plies would have to be repaid and no means to do so? 


Whether we will benefit at the cessation of the war (which we all 
trust will be soon) is something that admits of diversity of opinion 
but unanimity of sentiment. That we will get funds to continue our 
city building, municipal bond work, sewers “and all the purposes, for 


which we ate necessarily (being in a growing stage) a borrowing na-_ 


tion, is a point for consideration. Our money comes mainly ‘from 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and Holland who are all lending na- 
tions. Whether the devastation in some of these old lands will not 
be so great that they will need their money to loan on rebuilding pro- 
jects in the Old World is something I am sensible of my limitations 
to pass an opinion on. That we will have a much increased immigtra- 
tion of skilled farmers, masters of mixed farming and that a great 
deal of our fertile soil placed under cultivation is something it does 
not take a rose-coloured imagination to predict. When this happens 
and the stream of immigration comes in countless thousands, the mill 
saws will buzz merrily again and the country retail lumber dealers 
will begin to hire extra men to help handle their business. At present 
the one bright gleam of sunshine in the horizon of the manufacturer 
is that while there will not be a large volume of trade in the cities as 
the building will necessarily be light, stocks in the country yards are 
generally much lighter than ever before at this time of the year and 
good orders will be placed for present requirements. The fly in the 
honey to the retail dealer is that while country building should be 
brisk the insidious mill to consumer artist is papid gaining ground 


It is no news to state ~ 


It is generally con-- 
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and methods of fighting this unfair competition are well worthy of the 
careful consideration and co-operation of every dealer. 

~We all realize this West is, and will be, more a producing country 
than anything else; our hope of prosperity lies in the production of 
cereals from the soil and in stock to feed on the.fallow and grazing 
lands of the different farms. We have in the cities, as shown in the 
recent census of unemployed, many thousands of able-bodied men 
who, are in destitute circumstances on account of-the lack of work to. 
give them employment. Many of these men have been engaged in 
railroad work and the railroad development is over until the land fills 
up more and new freight is created to demand transportation. What 
are these men going to do? Many of them are Galicians and peoples 
from the countries of South-Eastern Europe who, in their own land, 
are essentially farmers and land tillers. We want men on the farms 
and do not need them in the cities. These men, given experience, 


~ would make good farmers but they have not the means or the where- 


withal to go on the land. Both governments have been in favor of 
assisted immigration but after they have assisted the immigrant to 
get here their interest in him ceases until election time. Could money 
be better employed than for the government to set aside a large sum 
of money to put these people on farms in districts or colonies and 
take all the agricultural graduates they can secure, put them in charge 
of a district to teach these new settlers to farm properly, allot the 
settlers sufficient implements to farm with and make farmers out of 
them; fill up the country; become good citizens and large users of 
lumber. I would venture to say that in ten years ninety per cent. 
ot these settlers would have paid back to the government with interest 
all the money expended on them, and the country as a whole would 
be that much better off with the prosperity which would ensue from 
turning bare prairie into waving golden fields of grain. 

It is much easier to write a letter boosting conditions than one 
taking the above viewpoint and my object in this is to see, if by co- 
operation we cannot build up our market by devising some scheme to 
build up our farm lands and populate it with potential lumber users. 


Yours very truly, 


ikl. Se (G Gallokanda, 


President H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


Patriarche & Tennant, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


December 23rd, 1914. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman” 


“There is no one who would have the temerity to assert that the 
business depression through which the lumber business is passing was 
not real. As to the causes of it, the war has, of course, been the means 
of making the depression more than it would have been by dislocating 
the financial system of the country and by creating a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the future. This, coupled with the fact that the war 
came at a time when Canada was just beginning to find a sound busi- 
ness level after a period of wonderful expansion and growth, which 
undoubtedly inflated the values of real estate in some localities far 
beyond its true worth, and also fostered a large amount of business 
that was not on a solid foundation. The situation at the present time 
is however ,to a large extent, as President Wilson recently said a 
‘psychological’ one. There has been a very real falling off in business, 
but this decrease need not have been so marked if some of our pessi- 
mistic business friends would keep their heads and spirits up. 


It is unfortunately true that pessimism begets pessimism and 
once started a feeling of pessimism grows rapidly. The average busi- 
ness man seems to have a perverse streak in his make up, that causes 
him to extract a sort of lugubrious pleasure out of looking on the dark 
side of things. If optimism were only as contagious as pessimism out 
business depressions would not be half as bad as they are. There has 
been a growing feeling recently that we have passed through the worst 
oi it and that the prospects for the future are brightening. This feel- 
ing is caused by the undoubted fact that our farming communities ap- 
pear to have a most successful year ahead of them, but, however, this 
feeling seems to have a hard time in supplanting the pessimism which 
has become so deeply rooted during the past few months. But just 
because of the fact that pessimism dies hard every lumberman and 
other business man should preach the gospel of optimism and help to 
build up a psychological feeling of improvement then it would be 
easier to realize it into an actuality. 

We know that Canada is all right, she has the resources and the 
inen to see her through, and we are also certain that the result of the 
ot war will be favorable to the Empire of which Canada forms 

a part. Money is undoubtedly becoming easier on the American side, 
and there are indications pointing to the. fact that our banks and finan- 
cial concerns art beginning to accumulate large sums of money here. 


This coupled with the prospects of our farming communities, should 


stimulate business during 1915, and if our business men will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity placed before them and look only on the 
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bright side of things, I do not see why the lumbering business of Can- 
ada should not show a marked improvement in the next few months.” 


Calgary Lumberman Expresses Opinion 
As we go to press the following letter has been received in addi- 
tion to the two opinions of the Winnipeg lumbermen: 


Calgary, Dec. 23rd, 1914. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman.” 
Dear Sir,— 

Referring to your request of the 12th inst. which has been for- 
warded to me by the Calgary Board of Trade, you ask for an opinion 
as to the reason for the present depression in the lumber industry, to- 
gether with any suggestion which would remedy such a state of affairs. 
In reply we would state that we presume that the lumber trade is very 
much like any other business. It is regulated by supply and demand. 
During-the past few years there has been a large quantity of lumber 
required, and there was encouragement for a great many people to be- 
come engaged in this line of business. We believe that the principal 
reasons for the conditions that prevail in this business to-day are in 
the first place due to over-production and the consequent difficulty of 
regulating prices on a proper basis. This applies to the manufacturing 
end of the business and also to the distributing and retail part of the 
business. A great many people thought that it was very easy to get 
into the lumber business and required very little or no capital as the 
inanufacturers were quite willing to give credits. While they succeed- 
ed for a time while business was good, there could only be but one re- 
sult arising from business carried out in that way, namely, that as 
soon as business became scarce, these people would be bound to sell 
their stock at a reduced price in order to liquidate their liabilities. 

It is somewhat difficult to define all the reasons why the lumber 
trade is unsatisfactory at the present time, but it occurs to us that 
the above are the principal reasons. 

Yours very truly, 
“Calgary Lumberman.” 


The European war is interfering so seriously with the business of 
the yellow pine mills of the South as to compel a general curtailment. 
Twenty-three of the leading mills have already effected a reduction of 
106,000,000 feet per month. Computed on a yearly basis this curtail- 
ment would considerably exceed the quantity of lumber annually ship- 
ped by southern mills to the European nations now at war. 
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fAnd—mark this—not only has it been in 
service but it has also—given service 
There is abundant proof from. Lumber Mill 
Owners in our files. 


{Because of its simplicity, its reliability— 
because it saves time, fuel, labor and money 
—you should know about the Morehead 
System and how it will save in your mill. 
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Canadian Morehead Mfg.Co. 
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T. C. IRVING, Gen. Manager 
Western Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. 


Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 


Send for Price List 


MAKE BOX SHOOKS 


up to 24in. long, or 


LOOSE BARREL STAVES 


of finest quality and at lowest cost 


wood, slabs or other forest waste 


by the use of Gerlsch Machinery. 
The 


Peter Gerlach Co., Cleveland, O. 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade, going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING, 
WINNIPEG 


The Abbott Forrester Co. 


JRATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
Logging Railways, Topography, 
LOCATION and Construction. 
332 Mohawk Bidg.. PORTLAND, Oregon 


Brodeur, McAndrew & Douglas 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


Installation of Electrical Machinery 
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a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. 
Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch. 


No in- 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to deliver 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 


cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 


ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO., 
Blaine, Wash. g* 


Wanted to Trade 


NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 
or Wisconsin land at actual cash 
value, for lumber. Or will trade for 
a live retail lumber yard anywhere 
in the northwest. Address L. W.L., 
c/o Western Lumberman. 1-4 


WANTED—PARTNER WITH AT 
least ten thousand dollars cash ta 
take half interest in established 
wholesale timber business in West. 
Average annual sales past five 
years exceeds one hundred thous- 
and dollars. References  ex- 
changed. Apply “Partner,” care 
the Western Lumberman, 302 
Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg. 7-9 


Impressions Gleaned in Mother- 
Land 

John R. Duncan, managing di- 
rector of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
New Westminster, and one of the 
vice-presidents of the B. C. Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who spent 
the summer in England and Scot- 
land, recently gave an interesting 
address before the Westminster 
Progressive Association, of which 
body he is vice-president, in which 
he reviewed the impressions made 
on him as a result of what he 
saw and heard while abroad. Re- 
ferring to the sound business 
methods of the English firms, 
which Canadians are prone at 
times to regard as too conserva- 
tive, Mr. Duncan observed that 
the stress of war conditions had 
demonstrated the wisdom of such 
conservatism. The lesson for the 
Canadian in this was, if we run 
our business as they do with 
Western enterprise added, we will 
build up here the greatest coun- 
try in the world. We should 
guard against over-capitalization, 
with the concomitant of excessive 
dividends one year and none the 
next. 

When making enquiries with a 
view to promoting the timber in- 
dustry of this province Mr. Dun- 
can invariably observed that sev- 
eral outstanding sawmill and 
other flotations-had proven a det- 
riment insofar as securing money 
from England for British Colum- 
bia. He considered it imperative 
that this province look to the 
States for men, who have engaged 
in the practical end of the busi- 
ness; men with the means to build 
the industry up on a substantial 
and permanent basis. United 
States manufacturers coming 


over here with money and a de- 
termination to make good, are to 
be preferred to institutions, over- 
capitalized, with headquarters in 
the Mother Country. 


Specific Gravity of Western 
Woods 


As a result of tests made by the 
forest service on western woods, 
the specific gravity based on air 
dry volume, and the oven dry 
weight per cubic foot have been 
determined. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the figures 
given are averages, for the climat- 
ic conditions, kind of timber, and 
other factors enter into the ques- 
tion. For instance, no two pieces 
of Douglas fir, a cubic foot in 
size, will weigh just the same. The 


following figures, therefore, are 
average estimate: 
Specific Grav- Ovendry 
ity based on weight per 
air dry cu.ft. 
Kind of wood. volume. in lbs. 
Douglas fir 22. =.. =. 46 28.8 
Western hemlock ... .42 26.3 
Amabilis fine 2s) ego 24.4 
Wilnite starr ee GN ree ee ore 23.1 
Grandi seca eee memo 23.1 
Sulgare piers eon 23.1 
Western yellow pine. .48 25.8 
Redwood ay. soe) ate Sol 21.9 
Sitka spruce... ... 32 26.0 


Tests on Douglas fir show that 
the best time to ship the wood, if 
one would decrease his freight 
bill, is the summer. Green Doug- 
las fir weighs 38 pounds to the 
cubic foot; in winter, even when 
air dry, it will weigh 34 pounds, 
and in summer 32 pounds. If you 
wish to figure in board feet, 1,000 
board feet of rough Douglas fir 
lumber, shipped green, will weigh 
3,200 pounds; the same amount 
air dried, shipped in winter, will 
weigh 2,850 pounds, but in sum- 
mer the same wood, air dried, will 
weigh only 2,675 pounds. Kiln 
dried, 1,000 board feet will weigh 
2,580 pounds. Thus it may be 
seen that 1,000 board feet of tim- 
ber, in summer, weighs 175 
pounds less than it does in winter. 

-If you wish to find the oven dry 
weight of a 1,000 board feet of any 
wood, multiply the weight per cu- 
bic foot by 83.3. To obtain the 
kiln dry weight, increase the oven 
dry weight per 1,000 by 7% per 
cent. To obtain the summer air 
dry weight, increase the oven dry 
weight by 12 per cent.. To get the 
winter air dry weight, increase 
the oven dry weight by 18 per 
cent.; and to get the green weight 
of most woods, increase the oven 
dry weight by 30 per cent, 
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B. C. Timber Lands 
GoTee: 
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578 Richards St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Twolight plant complete ready to screw 
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Shades only cost you 38725 delivered 
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SEATTLE BOILER WORKS | 


Phene Ballard 555. Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, BC, 


A. B. PRACNA — 


Mill Architect 4 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian. Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River - 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C. 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 


TIDE-WATER 
TIMBER 


FOR 


Immediate Logging 


OR 


Profitable 


Investment 


Buy 


B. C. Timber 


while prices are 
abnormally low 


Western Timber 
Holding Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
- Jefferson Bldg. 


Dilen: You Buy From Us You Get the Best 


ASBESTOS SUPPLIES 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


B.C. Millmen Look for British Contracts 


Having in mind the certainty that immense quantities of timber 
will be required in the near future by Britain and her allies to repair 
the destruction caused by the war, as well as to replace supplies now 
unavailable British Columbia manufacturers were somewhat upset 
early in the month by a press report-that the Imperial government had 
placed a contract with Alabama mills for 10,000,000 railway ties. The 


matter was taken up by our interior lumbermen, with R. F. Green,’ 


Dominion Member for Kootenay, who at once communicated with 
Premier Borden at Ottawa, eliciting the following reply: 

“Have definite verbal assurance from Board of Trade that no 
such order for railway ties given or contemplated by Imperial gov- 
ernment. Subsequently approached, railway executive state that no 
orders given by them, but they added that English railway compan- 
ies, in view of the closing of ordinary sources of supply are looking 
around in case necessity arises to draw upon new territory. Would 
be well to have lumbermen forward fullest particulars available Can- 
adian supply to the secretary of railway executive committee as early 
as possible. 

(siened (RoE. BORDEN.” 


In this connection it is satisfactory to note the following message 
received by Secretary W. A. Blair, of the Vancouver Board of Trade, 
from.Hon. Geo. E. Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa: 

“Cable from London informs me that English railway companies 
in view of closing of ordinary sources of supplies are looking for new 
territory as necessity arises. Can not too strongly recommend lumber- 
men to forward fullest particulars of available Canadian supplies to 
secretary of railway executive committee, London, as early as pos- 
sible, but better far to arrange for sending representatives immedi- 
ately to London.” 

These replies go to show that the interests of our manufac- 
turers are being closely looked after, knowing as we do that our own 
government is ‘also fully alive to the importance of prompt action at 
the right moment. 


An order for 1,000,000 pit props for use in British coal mines 
has been placed in ‘Nova Scotia, where there is much small timber 
suitable for the purpose. British Columbia lumbermen gave the order 


careful consideration with a view to future business, thnk it was dis- 


covered with freight rates was prohibitive. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Packings, Hose, Belting, 
Waste, Lubricating Oils, 


Blacksmith Coal, Boiler 
Compound, Rope, etc. 


> We are specialists in 

pee everything ASBESTOS, 
and carry the largest stock of 
same in B.C. We are also con- 
tractors for Insulating, Power and 
Heating Plants, Donkey Boilers, 


H. 


etc. 


BAILIE & COMPANY 


Asbestos Engineers and Mill Supplies 


157-159 Powell St., (sts) VANCOUVER, B.C. 


410 White Building 


Wickes’ 


“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar in a Grocery” 


You are the GAINER if you read this. 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed this. 
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Member Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
- M-mber Can. Soc. C.E, 
Moabee Inst. Mech. Engrs. 


HENRY A. BAYFIELD, B.Sc. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Specialist in Dredges, Tow Boats, 
Motor Boats, ete. 


Rogers Bldg. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of Metals, Machinery. Scrap 
Iron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 
H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 
Cor. Gore & AlexanderSts. 
Phone Seymour 8679 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


HORSES FOR SALE 


Millmen and Loggers— I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 


2 Lan d ° 
W.H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, Be. 


Machinery For Sale 
J.B. WEIR & CO. 


737 Pacific St. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Dealers in Machinery of all kinds, 
New and Second-Hand. 


SPECIAL SAWMILL EQUIPMENTS 
Telephone Sey. 6621 


DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO.) 


Drafting Maps, ete. 


SEY. 4670 
151 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


Gangs 


Practical and economic rea- 
sons working together have 
stamped the Wickes Gang as 
the one machine which can be 
depended upon to produce saw 
mill profits under the most ad- 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 
ing is necessary to show a 
profit. 

The gang will give you 15 per 
cent. more flooring strips from 

a given quantity of cants than 
any other method. 

Ask us to prove this to you. 

Are you NEXT to the sav- 
ing on silo stock? 

Have you learned the 
trick on dimension? 

No obligation whatever is in- 
curred in asking us to tell you 
about it. 


new 


A Mechanical Economy is the only 
sure one. 


Re ickes eters 


~ SEATTLE, WASH. 


Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Do You Run A Store ? 


1e eter nal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
rguments nd disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
INI LESS “you hawe a easy adopted 


The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
ime, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Allison 
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Books 
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Scientific 
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ing 
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lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
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a book is issued to this man, he Signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
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store he pays in Coupons just as though they were ~ cash. 

d cou Sis are ges and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 

l no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 

e in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no.more 

aste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
wledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Catalogue en Request. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


“is Wat erproof 
NEPTUNE 


IS WATERPROOF 


In damp places where the ordinary kind of belting goes all to 
pieces, Neptune belting runs right along, day after day, every joint 
and every lap as tight as when first put on. 


If you are interested in belting we’ll send you samples of ‘‘ Nep- 
tune’’ which you can soak in water. The laps will not loosen nor, 
if double belting is used, will the belting come apart between the 
plies—this we guarantee. 


Write for Neptune Book and copy of our new text book, ‘‘Belting 
Manual’. Both sent gratis upon request. 


THE GRATON - KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives for B.C. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Vancouver and Victoria 
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DIXON'S crapuite PAINT 


When you paint your exposed metal work and 
machinery, consider the durability of the paint 
used —its actual protective value. Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite gives more permanent and lasting ef- 
fects because of the use of two practically inert 
pigments—silica and Graphite—in pure linseed 
oil, which form a firm, elastic veneer over the 

. metal excluding all destructive agents. Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite is an inexpensive form of metal 
insurance. 


DIXONS mia, : 
ONS E 


PAINT 


FOUR COLORS 
SEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
JERSEY CITY, N-J- 


Sm 


Send for ‘‘Protective Paint” 
Booklet No. 239—B. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 


2S Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established 1827 


THE CRANBROOK 
FOUNDRY 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


P. O. Box 833 


We are ee. in Saw Mill 
Machinery and repairs. 

We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


Phone 44. 5 


McKinnon G Clarke, Proprietors 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mi£ll Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 
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Belts that — 
Get Work Done 


The supreme test of belt service comes in the saw mill. Here wet wood, knotty logs 
and varying stresses puts every belt on its mettle. 


When a big log hits the big saw, that’s the time either the belt or the log wins the 
mastery—that’s the time when the victory belongs to a Goodyear belt. . 


“Extra Power” making. The risk of ply 


separation is reduced to a 
’ This is a high speed belt Beater ee 
for heavy drives. It sowie 
the highest friction pull of 66 rial ” 
* any belt we know of. “Ex- Impe al 


tra Power” stands up under This is a belt for high 
most gruelling service. Ihe Saw Sat Belts speed pulleys, wonderfully 
duck is the heaviest and flexible. This insures a 
strongest we use. All ma- Maximum arc of contact, 
terials are laboratory tested utmost power delivery, no 
for super-power. ‘The stretch is taken out in the slippage—a fine belt for trimmer work. 


Buy This Way 


Let Goodyear experts help you. Itcosts nothing toconfer with them. Involves no obligation on your part. They will be glad to 
confer with you and advise you. Remember that these Goodyear products are made at the Goodyear factory at Bowmanville, Ont. 
Here are employed the same methods and quality standards that have won Goodyear leadership in tires. Write to Goodyear experts 
to-day. State for what particular purpose you require belting, hose or packing. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 


Head Office—TORONTO, ONT. Factory—BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


Branches at— Vancouver Edmonton Calgary Regina Winnipeg Hamilton Toronto Ottawa Montreal St. John, N.B. 


“Inglis” Standard Return Tubular Boiler 


“Inglis” indicates the best in Boilers—we make all kinds—and 
can give prompt delivery. Write us for prices and specifications. 
Inglis’ products are ‘‘ Made in Canada”’ 


The John Inglis Company, Limited 


ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS 


Montreal Office—Room 509 Canadian Express Building. . 
Ottawa Representative—J. W. Anderson, 7 Bank St. Chambers. 14 Strachan Ave., Toronto, Can. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Bull Dog Triplex Pumps. 


Are Built for q Continuous 
High Pressure °"°- Service 


UILT specially for use with logging equip- 
ment, these pumps have been designed and 
constructed with the sole idea of successfully 

meeting the requirements of furnishing water 
through long lines of small pipe to donkey engines 
in the woods, 


Write us for list of concerns who are saving 
money by their use. ~ 


Built by 


Nickerson-MacFarlane Machinery Company — 
Tacoma, Wash. 


e 


TRADE 


MARK 


Food Produets _ 
Concentrated Vegetables and Fruits — 
for Your Camps | Anta 


They are the best of Fresh, Wholesome Veg- 
etables and Ripe, Luscious Fruits with all 
moisture and waste taken out. One pound is 
3-73 equivalent to 15 lbs. of fresh. This concen- 
tration means great saving and convenience 
in transportation. Being absolutely dry and 
packed air-tight, they will never spoil. You 
can supply your men with fresh garden pro- 
ducts the year round at a uniform cost and of 


uniform quality if you use DEH YDRO. 


Write for prices and samples 
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Side Crank Engine 


The two bearings are kept in line by the 
ngid wing which connects the outboard bear- 
ing to the frame. 


Built on interchangeable plan —duplicate parts 
always in stock. 


PINTERNATIONAL 


ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD. 
AMHERST, N.S. 


Montreal 


Manufactured by 
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Toronto American Dehydrating Company - 
ean ; Waukesha, Wis., U.S.A. 
algary 

° Winnipeg W. H. ESCOTT & CO., LIMITED 
= oba 
* Wholesale Grocery Brokers 
f = Canadian General Agents 
Oe Ce % , George M. Taylor, Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Moose Jaw Calgary Edmonton 
“fs ’ ; . 1057 Hamilton St., VANCOUVER 


Good Steel — Carefully Manufactured — Scientifically Tempered 


We can satisfy your most exacting requirements for any kind of a Machine Knife. 


Galt Knife Company, Limited 99 State St, GALT, ONTARIO 
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Dol. Dil + || @ COUNT THE COST 
Boilers Boilers Boilers || $b <x ic-vessts suyey saryeta 


_ expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 


We have a most up-to-date plant for the e 
manufacture of the above and guarantee at “s MUSKEGON ” WATER SPACE BURNER 


our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 
All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates : is so great-an economizer. 


laned. Hydraulic riveted shells. eon : : 
e That it will save you money is beyond question. 


The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. =| @ this Burner. 


Victoria, B. C. id Write for full facts. 
Vancouver Office, Foot of Smythe St. M U s KEGON BOILER WORKS 


When figuring on new power plants, get 
our figures. It will pay you. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Return Tubular Boilers 
Built strictly in accordance with Provincial Boiler Inspection Laws 


We have recently made extensive additions to plant and equipment in connection with our Boiler Works which 
made it possible to increase our already large output by 50%. This means delivery on short notice. 


For Fifty years we WE MAKE 


have been building 
boilers of a recog niz- 
ed high standard of 
quality and we are 
now in a position 
with modern and 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular ;— 


Water Tube ;— 


high grade equip- Focomotive 
Pimemet, the best ; 
material and work- and Marine 
men, to turn out a Boilers 


better Boiler if pos- 
sible than we ever 


did. 


Heaters, Tanks, 
Stacks, ete. 


Illustration shows our Horizontal Return Tubular Boiler made in accordance with British Columbia Provincial Government Inspection Laws 
and Specifications. Is your present Boiler equipment all that it should be? Ask for our catalog if you are interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 
Western Branch Toronto Office British Columbia Agents 


' 248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg.,. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


N ECONOMICAL and prompt method 
of filling a position you may have va- 
cant, is to insert a ‘‘Want Ad”’ in the 

Western Lumberman. Two cents a word each 
insertion. Replies will come from capable men. 


2 cents a word. 


Western Lumberman 


302 Travellers’ Building 80 Hutchison Block 
WINNIPEG, MAN. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Dries enormous amount af veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 
mum cost, without checks or splits 


Send for catalog and list of users 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 
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Thos. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 


RED THREAD BRAND 
are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- 


Evans, Coleman & Evans, Limite 


Vancouver and 
9 Victoria, B.C. 
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! Badger Combined Snow Plow .** Rutter 


The satisfactory logging road machine—the one that will plow out and 
rut your road in one operation, the one that will grade your ice road. 


Moderate Price ~—— Prompt Shipment 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., —_ EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


Far seeing shingle ma- 
nufacturers are equip- 


ping their mills with 


“Simplex” 
and 


“Eclipse” 


machines to be ready for 


the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 
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To Lumbermen Everywhere: 


A Happy and 


Prosperous New Year 


. 
, 


= 
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HOW IT IS BUILT 


Track—Steel V and Flat, 55 ft. long. 

Carriage—16 ft. 11 ins. long; cap- 
able of taking 32 ft. logs. 

3 Headblocks— with steel logseat 
and taper set knee. 

Steel Boss Dogs. 

Ratchet Setworks, with steel ratchet 
wheel, and chilled steel pawls. 

Cable Feed, using large sheave 
wheels and large drum for cable 


THe ake Fraser River Lumber @cany 
freighted a Portable Outfit like this seven- 


ty miles over rough country to cut material for 


their big mill at, Dome Creek, B.C. 


Cutting on an average of over 12,000 ft. per 


day, they have turned out 200,000 ft. for their to roll on. 

own use, have sold $7,000.00 worth of lumber, and have oer Mandrel—27g ins. x 6 ft. 9 ins. 
: hPaty ong. 

produced over 2,000 ties and 100,000 ft. of lumber still in Dewine Pulley--20 anaaame ernie 

stock. All this lumber came off their mill site and was in. face. 


cut on the Friction Feed Works—5 in. Fric- 
tions, unsurpassed for flexibility 


and strength. 


OW ATEROU G | sees. 
- PORTABLE SAWMILL \ 


We back this mill for Strength, Efficiency and Simplicity, against any Portable 
Outfit being manufactured. Hundreds are in use in every part of Canada where 
timber grows. The specifications tell the story. Bulletin on request. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited *canapa ” 


VANCOUVER, B. C. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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“FROST KING” BABBITT | 


Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt ‘oa 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- , 
‘: 


———————_ gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary.engines. It is i 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, rade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock is write us, and we will take pleasure in making you a ship- 


out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. | 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada —_ New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Louis, Mo. 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis 8. Street Toronto 


The machinery we offer is 


“Mi ade-in-Canada” 


and is ultimately the cheapest, 
because the very best on 
_ the market ie 


. 


We know that if you try one pump 
of our make you will be convinced © 

of the desirability of making it xo 
- standard. 


A Babbitt of Quality 
For For 
Heavy High 
Pressure Speed 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg 


efanimnan dara) Tate Ge 


SA ARWUILE esisa 2 erate HESMART-TURNER MACHINE COM 


\91 BARTON ST. EAST AMILTON,. CANADAS 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR 


Many have let their stock of Hardwood Flooring run low. Don't pass up any 
order, for small lots can be shipped promptly from our Winnipeg Warehouse, or 
car lots from Fort William. Remember, too, BEAVER BRAND stands for 
quality and service in Hardwood Flooring. Made in Canada for the Canadian West. 


Fort William, Ontario The Seaman Kent Co., Ltd. — mcphitips st, winnipeg 


VANCOUVER | February, 1915 WINNIPEG 


e Dermal 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR 


LINK-BELT 
SAW MILL CHAINS 


For Dependable Service 


Electric-Welded Boom Chain 


In our Saw Mill Pintle Chains (“‘drive”’ a ; ° 

chains) the fey ce is prevented non eopats All styles All SIZ€s 

or rocking, by having the head slotted at 

one side and engaged with a correspond- 25% J More =, 25% f More — 25% More 
. ing projection cast on the side bar, CO \ Weld ™ O \ Strength ~~ Q) Wear 


as shown in cut on page 4. In our 
Riveted Malleable Iron Saw Dust 
or Refuse Chains (“conveyor”’ 


chains), where the service is Made 
heavier, we provide a T- a 

head rivet held securely in 
between lugs cast on 

one side bar, shown Canada 


above. These are the 

only methods in use 

which insure preven- 

tion of rocking or ro- 
| tation of the rivet. 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


i See Bice) ae AGRE gatiecutitonp."0 > SERGE 
| z : a6 16 60 lbs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 
This on every we 
| Seadersavk: : link. Y% 14 80 Ibs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
t) 35 13 90 lbs. 3500 lbs. 7000 Ibs. 
| _Lin«-Bett COMPANY ce en a es 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
Seattle, 580 1st Ave., South A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Limited, 5 oe 
| y Vv , B.C. 
| Summer Tron Works, Bverettand ine ONE So okane, wae. | | MiCKinnon Chain Company 
i Eb Minetanery Ga. SuivPrnncives. Cal Williams & Wilson. Ltd.,Montreal,Que. 2 
| Nie 9 ’ . Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 


' Portland, 14th and Lovejoy Sts. Brantford, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting © long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
mene on this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘‘Red Strip” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


, ‘‘ Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
Packings will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-1.) 


Hose ‘* Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. (Booklet H-r.) 


; One or more of our twenty brands cf Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL — WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Amphibious 
sr The Frog 
AMPHIBIA 


AMPHIBIA 


The Intelligently Built 
Waterproof Leather Belt 


A belt to run efficiently must be built intelligently from the obtaining of hides at their proper season 
through every stage of manufacture to the finished belt. 


From nearly 40 years experience in the tanning and manufacturing of the best leather belts we havea 
thorough appreciation of what leather belt in a saw or planing mill must stand. With this knowledge we 
have built AMPHIBIA waterproof leather belt—built it intelligently from the best hides. 

The leather in AAMPHIBIA belting is given aspecial tanning which renders it absolutely waterproof and 
also extremely flexible. It has a surface that grips the pulleys and transmits a maximum amount of power. 


Send us a trial order stating where the belt is to run and we will ship you something that will exceed 
your ideals of a perfect leather belt. Write us. 


Cert on 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


For 39 Years Makers of the Best Leather Belts 


MONTREAL TORONTO ST. JOHN,N.B. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER > 


511 William St. 38 Wellington St.E 149 Prince William St. Galt Building 217 Columbia Ave. 


EZ To insure satisfaction—State where belt is to run “=i 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


‘LUMBER - LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office : 


| 417 Union Bank Bldg. - Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


: Thurston~ Flavelle ee 


El ninacturers 
High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


- Office and Mills at: 


| PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Victoria Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
Chemainus, British Columbia 


Fir and Cedar Products 
‘Long Timbers 


Deep Joists 


Perfect Manufacture Uniform Grades 


Prompt Shipment 


MAIL OR WIRE ORDERS RECEIVE OUR BEST ATTENTION 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


GLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


ae agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair worl: with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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® Hoffman Bros. Co. 2) 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904—Nouff said 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of — 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


— SPECIALTY— 
INDIANA QUARTERED OAK (FB) 
Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar'combined. Tell us 


who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly 


wm (op) 
== aia | 
= _ 
< co 
— a 

(oe) 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B.C. WORKMEN 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


VULCANGE SS 
‘SAVE-THE-HORSE: | «- 


Are your horses of use to you 
Throughout the whole world it has stood 


seems an absurd question—and the answer is always 
up and “made good” Under Every Test. 
y 


i 


@ 


Rog. U.S, Pat, OF 


a 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Of 


“ Of course they are ”—in which case provide your stables with 
CONFIDENCE FOLLOWS FAST ONE BOTTLE CURES TWO CURBS 


’ Orson F. Anderson, Cardston, Alta., 
_Canada, writes: _ Troy Chemical Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont. Last spring 1 
had the Cardston Drug Company or- 
der a bottle of Save-The-Horse. I 
used it on a mare which had bog 
spavins on both hind legs and com- 
pletely cured them. The medicine 
proved all that you claim. 


Mr. Armour Thompson, Box No. 36, 
Elmvale, Ont., writes:—Troy Chemi- 
cal Company, Toronto. Concerning 
Save-The-Horse. It cured two curbs 
instead of only one as ettaranteed. 
Enclosed check for another bottle. 
Send instructions for windpuff. 


FROM ENGLAND | 
Mr. W. H. Saunders, Place Farm, Doddinghurst, Essex, England, 
16th July, 1914, writing to our branch, the Troy Chemical Company, 


Manesty’s Lane, Liverpool, says: 
deed saved. 
_ used half the bottle. 
is full of play. 


My mare, lame with spavin, is in- 
‘I wish I had sent for it sooner instead of the Vet. I 
She has no sign of limp, travels her old pace and 


“Tt’s the Most Powerful Medicine I ever used,” 
writes W. J. Stonesefer, R. 1, Keymar, Md. 


BOOK “ 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 


the Horse. 


FREE 


J. A. Jones, Southampton, Mass., writes : 
Just counting up the different horses—Nine before this 
and on all it did the trick. I think it the best remedy on earth.’ 


“Send bottle of Save- 


UR Latest Save-The-Horse ‘Book—Is our 18 Years’ Experience 
and Discoveries—Treating horses for Ringbone—Thoropin— 


Spavin—and All Shoulder, 


Knee, Ankle, 


Hoof and Tendon 


Trouble—It is a Mind Settler—Tells How to Test for Spavin—W hat 
To Do for a Lame Horse—It Covers 58 Forms of Lameness—Illus- 


trated 


E Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses—Under Signed Con- 
tract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. 


Write describing your 


case, and we will send our—Book—Sample Contract and Ad- 
vice—All Free to (Horse Owners and Managers). 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO.,, 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us Express Prepaid. 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. 


every time. 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


High-Grade Pine 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for 
‘*Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


Summer needs. 


Johnson’s Reliable 
Veterinary Remedies 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1 (Alcoholic) 
1 gal. jugs (Imperial) $4.50 gal. 
1 pint bottles 8.00 doz. 
2 pint bottles 15.00 doz. 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 2 (an oil liniment) 
1 gal. jugs (Imperial) 3.00 gal. 
1 pint bottles Bs 6.00 doz. 
2 pint bottles 11.00 doz. 


Johnson’s Horse Colic Remedy 
A sure and speedy cure for all kinds of Colic 
1 gal. jugs (Imperial) 40 doses 5.00 gal. 
1 pint bottles (4 doses each) 8.00 doz. 
2 pint bottles (8 doses each) 15.00 doz. 


Johnson’s Veterinary Healing Ointment (Gall Cure) 
lb. tins 2.25 per. tin 
4 oz. tins 3.50 doz. 


Johnson's oo Powders (Concentrated) 
Bul .30 Ib. 


Johnson’s cane and Household Remedies, such 


as Cough Syrup, Healing Ointment, Headache 
Powders, Big 4 Liniment, Stomach Bitters, Cathar- 
tic Pills, ete., etc., have stood the test of twenty- 
five years and are in use all over Canada, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Prices are lower than 
those of all other manufacturers. Letter orders 
receive prompt attention. 


The above preparations are the best and 
most economical on the Canadian Market 


A. H. Johnson, 32°%s2"* cotting wood, Ont. 


Fir and Larch, Lumber 
Lath and Mouldings 


We have the goods, and can guarantee the 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


-Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P.O. Address, WALDO, B. C. 


Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 


C. D. McNAB, Manager 


quality 
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Established 1904 


DIMOND 


SPECIAL Gr S T ik 3 L 


For LOGGING CAMPS and SAW MILLS 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


Ce @ ? More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak ; Foot than any other Belt Made 


; e@ 6 ; 
D. K. McLaren, Limited 
Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - : 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto = - - 200 King St. West 


; St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


ogee THE CRANBROOK 
neecrsemcaseoer || FOUNDRY 


You are the GAINER if you read this. _ Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed this. CRANBROOK. B.C | 


Practical and economic rea- Phone 44. 5 P.O. Box 833 
sons igen aa have _ We are specialists in Saw Mill 
stampe the \VWuckes ang as i : ft Prapis 
the one machine which can be Machinery and repairs. : 
depended upon to produce saw We make the Best Saw Guide and 
ynuill profits under the most ad- Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 5 : 5 
logs and lumber often get so McKi nnon & Clarke, Proprietors . 
close together. that gang saw- 
ing is mecessary to show a 
profit. 

The gang will give you 15 per 
cent. more flooring strips from 
a given quantity of cants than 
any other method. 

Ask us to prove this to you. 

Are you NEXT to the sav- 
ing on silo stock? 

Ilave you learned the new 
trick on dimension? 


DIXON’S Geant 


Water-proof Grease 


A single trial of the splendid heavy-bodied ~ 
mixture of mineral grease and flake graphite 
will convince you of its superiorities, both as 

a lubricant and as a rust preventative, over any other grease on the mark- 
et. No saw mill plant should be without it, for the protection of slides, 
open bearings, chains and wire rope. 

Send for Booklet No. 239-W on “Waterproof Grease.” 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 


x Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. «<< 


Hstablished 1827 


No obligation whatever is in- 
curred in asking us to tell you 
about it. 


A Mechanical Economy ts the only 
Sure one, 


Wickes Brothers 


410 White Building . SEATTLE, WASH. 


Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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We are looking toward the dawn of prosperity for Western Canada Lumber- 
men. You need SIMONDS Saws, Planer Knives, and Files all the time be- 
cause they are the most economical producers. In stock at each office. 


SIMONDS CANADA SAW CO., Limited, Vancouver, Montreal, St. John 


Improved Pacific Coast Pattern 


ORIGINAL : PRACTICAL 


The special claims we make in favor. of the Hoe ‘‘ Chisel 
Tooth Saw” are based on the testimony of lumbermen who 
have been operating Hoe Saws for a number of years. 


The Hoe Inserted Tooth Saw can be operated at a lower 
cost and with more satisfactory results than solid tooth saws, 
—-will cut the largest logs or edge the smallest boards,—will 

eat through frozen timber where other saws fail to cut. 


This is a proposition of great interest to all lumbermen. 
Write us now for catalogue and prices. 


R. HOE & COMPANY - New York 


- Agents: —The Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited, Winnipeg, Man. J. D. McBride, Cranbrook, B.C. 
Agents for “Bits and Shanks only’”—Shurly-Dietrich Co., Limited, Vancouver, B.C. ; 
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Attention! H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Retail Lumberman — 603 Mclntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


Py 
Are you uncertain where to place Everything 
SE 9 OT a 


your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results P 


‘ ; e | 
Do you know our reputation for in Lumber 1 a 


uniform goods, prompt shipments 


and ability to handle mixed car Write, wire,or phone us. We can 


orders P get it for you. The Best Grades— 
You can rely on us absolutely. QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. 
Cedar ss Fir OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 
: We Specialize in Coast Lumber 
Spruce - Pine We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exclus 
B. Cc “Mills "Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. ie Send your orders to 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Litaited 


— 161, WINNIPEG, Man. hia: 


Chase, B.C. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. | 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 
CAPITAL BRAND 


QUALITY KNIVES CAPITAL. 


“High Speed” | eg - Planer Knives 


CAPITAL. 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hard Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Lid. 


Sheffield, England 


Se as LER cae 4 A ST ON, - 7 
F Ge ae Me ri! aa 
q ‘ wai, 


‘‘Who says it’s hard to keep in order ?”’ 


DISSTON 
Inserted Tooth 
| Saws 


: 


-Edgers’ Ballers 
Rift Saws 


Correct design, highest grade material 

-and skilled workmanship adapt Disston 

Saws to economical, efficient use in the 

manufacture of lumber from the log in any 
class of wood. hs 


a Henry Disston °& Sons, Ltd. 


& 2 Fraser Ave. 


a | : Toronto Ont., Can. 


\ WESTERN 
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LUMBERMAN 


Favorably Known to Most. 
of Your Customers 


It is always easier for a dealer to sell 
goods which have a well established repu- 
tation for quality, particularly an advertised 
line which is known all over. 


That is why it pays dealers to handle 


ROOFINGS 


Half a century of successful business stands behind the 
Johns-Manville organization. Its reputation for quality in its 
products, for its broad guarantee of satisfaction are known 
throughout the country. Its Service Branches are within 
easy reach of every locality. 

J-M Roofings are favorably known to most of your cus- 
tomers, and the prospective roofing purchaser therefore needs 
no added persuasion. 


Dealers who stock J-M Asbestos 


Roofing and J-M 


Regal Roofing carry a line far removed from competition. 


Each of these roofings is a leader of its kind; acknowledged 
to be the best. Dealers’ profits are substantial. Customers 
are always satisfied. New business is rapidly attracted. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Special 
J-M Roofing Dealer Proposition. 


THE CANADIAN 
H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Pipe Coverings; Packings; Brake Lining; 
Boiler Preservative ; Fire Extinguishers; Cold Water Paint; etc. 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
2762 


Specially Built for Camp Use! 


The only ratige suitable for mining, construction and lumber 
camps is one that will stand rough usage, wear and tear. 

Our “Algoma” Steel Range is specially built to meet the require- 
ments. It is made in three sizes,—16-in., 25-in. and 35-in. ovens and 
built with extra strength all over. The 


. Made-in-Canada 
“Algoma” Steel Camp Range 


burns wood or coal. It has an extra large firebox that takes wood 27 
inches long. Firebox linings are made of cast iron, specially heavy 
and strong. Cooking top is made in sections with ample provision 
for expansion. 

Each size can be furnished with 18 gallon reservoir if desired, 
mounted on top or flush. We supply a pipe coil to go in front of the 
firebox when required, giving abundant supply of hot water. 

Our nearest branch will gladly send illustrated circular—write 
for it to-day. 


Cc 9 London Toronto Montreal 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N.B. Hamilton 
vacewesinen me — ; oc ——— 


Calgary Saskatoon Edmonton 
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D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills 
and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
413 Granville Street. B. C. 


| The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
| Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 
from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 


Established 1865 
THE OLD RELIABLE COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 
603 McIntyre Block, P.O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The q 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. | 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 


, Manulecniers B. C, RED | 
CEDAR SHINGLES 


ee 

ao 3.0. ee 
SX XXX x ae 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORT MOODY B.C. 


We've been cutting good Shingles for many years 


Mills at Port Moody B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


dy . 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION 


Is Our Particular Specialty 


The Heavier it is the Better we like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 
Mills at Canford, B.C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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WHERE BIG PROFITS 
ARE OBTAINED! 


Goodhue 
Belts 


The choice of most 
belt users, because 
they save money, 
time and trouble. 


Goodhue Belts stretch from 15% to 25% less than any other, and will give 
a long and reliable service under adverse conditions. 


The ‘‘ Acme Waterproof” Belting is made for wet places, and is particularly 
distinguished for this special work. After once introduced, your sales will 
rapidly increase. 


Write at once for full particulars and prices. 


GOODHUE BELTS ARE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., Limited 
Danville, P.O. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1112 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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- Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


ma specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Foo Tine Ce oiling: Siding, Fini de aie uldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


ship via C.P.Ry., C.N.Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B. * 


IRON, STEEL AND BRASS , 

V me CASTINGS 
ancouver 

Engineering Works, 


Limited 


LOGGING ENGINE, 
BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 


® 8 & 
Pink’s Lumbering: Tools ite csi. 
The Standard Tools _ Split Maple 3 
2 Cant Hook and 
Peavey Handles 
Carload ordozen _— 
Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues | 
Boat Winches, etc. 


el Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman~Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


ail Hardware Mercha Thos. Pink Co. ey Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 
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You | Run A Store 2 Kiln 


[f you do, you fa¢e the eternal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 


losses,—_UNLESS you have already adopted 
The ALLISON Coupon Book System 
—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
Our latest booklet goes very 
thoroughly into this subject. 
If at all interested you should 


curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 
have a copy for reference. 


Allison 
Coupon 
Books 
are the 
“Ultimate” 


In 


Issued to Scientific 


e 


On 


Storekeep- 
BC NOT TRANSFERABLE) 


ing 


They are tused not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. y 


HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 

. is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he 

buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 

The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 

but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 

any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 

than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the. knowledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Write us and we will gladly 
forward a copy. 


North Coast Dry Kiln Co. 


Seattle, U.S. A. 


Catalogue on Request. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street © VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


_From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


Madera, California, June 7, 1911. 


Weatherbeaten Over Ten Years “Double Salmon Strand” 
The story the other fellow tells about Neptune Waterproof Leather Logging Ropes. 
“For ae past seven years we have had in continuous use 


i Benne is even stronger than ours. Just read the following voluntary 
‘ : etter :— 

one of your 12-in. double ‘‘Neptune’”’ Belts on our hog. This {5 0 99 Q 0 

belt has been, and is still running in the open, and is exposed : Pink Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 

to all rain, fog, hot sun, and any and all kinds of weather, and 

is still a good belt, and in good condition.” i Handles Etc. 

Madera Sugar Pine Company, ‘ ; ’ 
A. P. Froom, Foreman. } 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 


. 66 ” ° 
May Sixteenth, 1914. - 
“Madera Sugar Pine twelve inch Neptune still running and : Stewart Logging Blocks. 
giving good service.” * 
There you have it—unmistakable proof of the absolute waterproof 
quality of Neptune Leather Belting. Make your next order a Neptune 
- Order—Send it in to any of our Branches—large stock of belting at 


each one; prompt shipment guaranteed | Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., “cc! 


Representatives for B.C. ! 
Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Vancouver and Victoria Telephone—Seymour 1456 


se 
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28 ‘Service’ Branches Throughout Canada 


-Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 


Montreal, P. Q. 


Keep The ame 
At Home 


Buy Rubber Gea 


(Tires, Hose, Belting, Packing, etc.) 


Made in Canada 


Our line-up is complete, our quality is unexcelled, » 
and our prices are right. Let us show you what we 
can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


Canadian Consolidated | 


Rubber Co., Limited 
Montreal, P. Q. 


28 “Service” Branches Throughout Canada 
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ester [Umberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


HE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


; HueH C. MAcLEHAN - - - = President 
302 Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
J. R. DAvipson, Associate Editor 
302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Garry 856 


‘Vancouver, B. C. 

J. V. McNAvLtty, Editor and Asst. Man. 
80 Hutchinson Block 
Phone Seymour 2013 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Orders 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 


CHICAGO—1155 Peoples Gas Bldg. LONDON, ENG.—3 Regent St., S.W 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


The: twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will convene in 
Winnipeg on February 17. The meet- 
- ing will nee over the two subsequent days. Although the attendance 

is “not expected to be as large as preceding years, at is nevertheless 

anticipated that there will he a good representative crowd of dele- 
eates, representing the retail lumber business of western Canada. 

In addition to the presentation of the various reports of the officials 

of the Association, many matters of vital importance to the trade will 

be discussed, and the papers which will be read will be of the utmost 
importance to the delegates in attendance. A good idea, during this 
present depression of trade, seems to be a general exchange of ideas 
ol how to better the retail phase of the lumber industry. It is acknow- 
ledged that every business man during the course of a year makes 
various mistakes—some small and others serious, all of which could 
he rectified. Let the delegates openly and fearlessly discuss why these 
mistakes were made, together with the best manner by which they may 
be corrected. This would be valuable education to the younger men oi 
the trade, inasmuch as perfection in afy line can only be attained by 
the continuous correction of errors which are committed. 

We specially wish to draw the attention of all lumbermen that 
the next issue of the Western Lumberman will be specially devoted to 
tne Western Retail Lumbermen’s annual convention. The different 
papers read will be published at length in our next issue. 
Short of attending the convention itself, the next best thing will be 
to read our report of it, which will cover the ground in a thorough 
manner. 

In addition to the report of the eoarenition, all the most import- 
ant of our regular features will be included in the next issue, which we 
anticipate will be larger than usual. Every retail lumberman through- 
out the West, whether he attends the convention or not, should make 
a point of securing a copy of this issue. Asa book of reference it will 
prove of inestimable value. containing as it will, the ideas of the lead- 
ing retail merchants of the country upon points of vital importance to 
the trade. In order to avoid disappointment to our many readers, we 
would advise those desiring extra copies to place their orders before 
we go to press. 


Annual Meeting of Retail 
Lumbermen 


It may be taken as a fundamentai 
truth that whether the future of the 
British Columbia industry shall be 
prosperous or the reverse is dependent 

to a very Eapeeiaint degree upon the success of efforts being made to 

secure a larger market for our constantly increasing output of lumber. 

While conservation of the timber.supply is preached both by govern- 
iments and individuals in these days, the revenue needs of the state 
- impose a constantly increasing burden on the timber-holder, the result 

being seen in a feverish haste to market the timber without taking 

into “account the ability of the population within a certain area to 
absorb the product at prices that will be remunerative. 


ae 


To Gain New Markets for 


B. C. Lumber 


Over-production is the paramount cause of the severe depression 
from which the British Columbia industry is suffering to-day; even 
in the good times of the past, when the prairies were taking hundreds 
ci millions of feet annually, and cities and towns were growing like 
niushrooms overnight, the ill-effects of an excessive output of lumber 
by our manufacturers were to be seen in reckless price-cutting and 
unsafe marketing methods. The majority of the millmen seemed to 
realize there was not enough business to go around, and each felt 
bound to get his share somehow. 

' Over-production can be dealt with only in two ways—by reduc- 
ing the number of plants or by securing a larger market for the lum- 
ber output of the province. As failure to accomplish the latter aim 
will very quickly bring about the first-mentioned result, every citizen 
ol the province is vitally concerned in the success of the efforts now 
being put forth by lumbermen and friends .of the industry to widen 
the foreign market for British Columbia forest products. To this end 
the lumber committee of Victoria board of trade has been devoting 
considerable energy, as evidenced in the following memorial to the 
provincial government, copies of which were forwarded to Vancou- 
ver and New Westminster boards of trade and the Lumbermen’s 
Associations about the middle of the month: 


“The undersigned, a special committee of the Victoria Board of 
Trade, appointed to consider the ways and means whereby the export 
trade in British Columbia lumber can be increased and made more 
profitable, beg respectfully to memorialize your honorable body and 
Say: 

“That the lumber trade of British Columbia is one of the most 
important of its industries, and is capable, under favorable condi- 
tions, of very great expansion; 

“That a very large part of the Provincial revenue is derived 
from the rentals of timber land and royalty on lumber, and, there- 
fore, the Government-is directly interested in the prosperity of the 
industry ; : 


“That even in times of nonimal prosperity the lumber industry 
in this Province is handicapped by, among other things, the limited 
market for the highest grades; 


“That the full value of British Columbia lumber is not understood 
in the many markets to which it is necessary to look for an outlet for 
such grades ; 

“That the information in the possession of this committee leads 
is to believe that a very large demand for high grade lumber could be 
developed in Europe, Eastern Canada, Australia and China if the many 
uses to which it can be put were generally understood there; 


“That in order that these uses may be understood by possible pur- 
chasers of these grades, it is necessary to prosecute a campaign of 
education among architects, builders and others; 

“That to carry on such a campaign it is necessary to exhibit 
samples of our various grades of lumber, more especially the ‘clears,’ 
in the various forms in which it can be used, and to have the exhibits 
in charge of men having an expert knowledge of the trade; 


“That the sum of $15,000 has been appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture for the purpose of a demonstration of the value and varied uses 
of our timber, but has not been expended ; 

“The committee, therefore, beg respectfully to request that the 
above mentioned sum of $15,000 be re-voted and that an additional 
sum of $10,000 be granted by the provincial legislature for the same 
purpose; 

“That the British Columbia Lumbermen’s Associations be asked 
to contribute a like sum of $25,000 for the same purpose; 

“That the good offices of the Provincial Government shall be ex- 
erted to secure, “E possible, a like sum of $25,000 for the same purpose 
from the Dominion Government through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

“That the moneys so provided shall be administered by a joint 


commission to be composed of persons nominated by each of the fol- 


lowing Boards of Trade: that of Victoria, that of Vancouver, and 
that of New Westminster, by the British Columbia Lumbermen’s 
Association and by the Forest Branch of the British Columbia De- 
partment of Lands. 

‘That the charges of the central administration of the said moneys 
shall not exceed 5 per cent. of such amount as shall be raised for the 
above purpose. 

“That the remainder of the said money shall be appropriated to 

carry on. an education campaign as above outlined in the countries 
mentioned, or in such other countries as may appear desirable to the 
commission. 

“That the establishment of a general selling agency for British 
Columbia lumber intended for export would be ‘ady rantageous to the 
trade. 

“That the mill owners interested in the export trade be permitted 
to form an export selling agency, to which the commission shall com- 
municate all information received from its representatives abroad, and 
with which the commission shall co-operate to the end that efforts of 
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the commission shall lead as rapidly as possible to the expansion of 
1e export trade. y 

Very serious objection might be taken to some of the conclusions 
arrived at by the committee relative to the grades to be marketed and 
the representation arranged for on the joint committee, but we re- 
(rain. We will merely point out that the lumbermen, through their 
associations, are asked to contribute $25,000, while indirectly they 
would also pay one-third of the government’s contribution, or a total 
of $33,333.33. The combination of figures thus gained is about as 

jue s the proposition itself in view of the present situation of 
our lumbermen, who would find it almost as easy to raise $1,000,000 as 
the sum mentioned. 

Let us look at the matter from another standpoint. The pros- 
perity of the province is dependent to a very large extent on the 
healthy state of the lumber industry, from which the government de- 
rives one-third of its total yearly revenue. Why should the govern- 
ment be unwilling to face any reasonable outlay necessary for the 
preservation and development of an industry so essential to its finan- 
cial stability? The royalty has been increased, and very soon the 
lumbermen will be paying still larger sums into the treasury, much 
of which will be paid out for the encouragement and upkeep of other 
industries of immeasurably less importance to the general weal. The 
lumbermen are and have been paying to the limit of their ability, and 
we believe the new demand for market extension work is beyond their 
reach, however willing. It is, we think, the duty of the government 
to do what is necessary in these circumstances. 


A. E. Watts, president of the Watts- 
burg Lumber Company, Limited, who 
is one of the best informed lumbermen 
in the Interior, recently expressed his 
views concerning the present condition of the British Columbia lum- 
ber industry in a paper read by him at a local gathering. He said 
in part: 

‘The lumber industry has in the past been the backbone of the 
wealth of British Columbia, but for several years it has declined. 
‘The outbreak of war had very little to do with the terrible state it is 
in to-day. It was decided to close the mills before war was mooted, 
because the home market for years past had been delivered over to 

reign competitors. Millmen have to pay duty on all imported ma- 
terial they use and at the same time theirs is the only unprotected in- 
dustry in Canada thrown open to the unmerciful ravages of foreign 
competitors who have advantages not possessed by Canadians. The 
question is often asked why Canadians cannot compete successfully 
with a country whose industries are nursed and protected. The fuil 
details would fill a volume if explained, but the fact remains that three 
hundred and fifty million feet have been,imported (for years past) 
aunually, and a small measure of protection would have kept the busi- 
ness for Canadians and the many millions of cash paid to foreigners 

might have been kept in Canada. 

In 1902 British Columbia did over thirty-three per cent. of the 
export trade to Australia, in 1913 she did only four per cent. About 
seven hundred millions per annum have been exported by Washing- 
ton and Oregon from their coasts to foreign points. There are various 
reasons for the decline in British Columbia exports, most of which 
could be counteracted by Governmental attention to vital matters 
cannot be handled by individual endeavor, and it is reasonable 

» ask that prompt and energetic measures be taken to foster and 
’ great industry that provides the means of subsistence for 
th s of men, and indirectly supports merchants and other allied 
industries which are so seriously affected when the income derived 
i er ceases. If British Columbia did one-half of the export 
ndred and fifty millions) which she should do, and the 
2 as protected, and by so doing kept out three hundred 
and fifty millions of imports, the extra business which British Co- 
lumbia is reasonably and justly entitled to, would make the lumber 
ous. It means that approximately an extra ten mil- 
n dollars would be expended or circulated each year amongst the 
ish Columbia.” 


Factors in B.C. Lumber 
Depression 


trade (three hu 


laTKET \ 


Considerable criticism is being in- 
dulged in just now by some Coast 
lumbermen, who seem to think it is 
the fault of the provincial government 

that our mills are not being swamped with 
ain for British Columbia timbers. In evidence 
1 from eh: at quarter of the world, it is pointed out that 
rders for ties and timbers have been plac ed by British import- 
the South and on the Puget Sound, and this fact is 
t something or somebody in our midst is more or 
not, apparently, been taken into account by 

vith the majority of our big plants closed 
pies. our manufacturers have not been in a 


Are B.C. Woods Known 
in Britain ? 


n¢ caper 
Se Py ‘ 
(creat b 


mess, as shown by ‘the landing of some good-sized contracts and the — 


= Fy 


oN 


position to accept snap orders unless they could be given reasonable 
assurance of othér contracts to follow. Now that the demand appears — 
to be gaining strength our manufacturers are competing for the busi- — 


starting up of several of our big plants. Unfortunately the prices © 
being offered for this business are not satisfactory, and the high cost 
of transportation from this part of the Coast, and difficulty met es F 
in securing vessels, makes it almost impossible to figure on a decent — 
profit, or indeed, any profit at all, as things are at present. ? 

There does not appear to be any foundation for the assertion being | 
made that our millmen are chargeable with negligence in not having © 
despatched a representative to “Great Britain to drum up orders. — 

sritish Columbia has been exporting forest products to the United | 
Kingdom for a great many years, and it is a safe guess that lead 
importing firms in that line know all about our woods. Some ocoptell 
argue that it was the duty of the provincial government to despatch — 
an expert post haste to Great Britain to claim all lumber orders fot” 
this province because of the part we are playing in the war. That 
would be a cheap kind of patriotism, but apart from the sentiment ai 
stake it is urged in rebuttal that the government could not in fairness — 
do for the lumbermen that which it is not prepared to do for every 
other industry when a trade opportunity presents itself. n 

There are, however, several ways in which the government of the 
province can with propriety extend valuable aid to our lumbermen ir 
helping along their market extension work,-and we are pleased to — 
note that action is already being taken. Recently the Western Lum- | 
berman communicated with the Forestry Board asking if the pro- 
vincial government’s new office building in London would contain a 
complete exhibit of B. C. woods. To our letter the following reply has © 
SSM TECSIVEGLS — 3 paver 

Victoria, B.C; Jane 15) 1915 

Dear Sir,—I am informed by Mr. Griffiths, Deputy Minister of — 
Public Works, that in the British Columbia government building in — 
London, Eng., different offices are finished in B. C. woods. Further, an 
this branch is now preparing a complete exhibit of British Columbia % 
timber and wood products for this building, and I trust that we may _ 
have the co-operation of the lumbermen in assembling the material. 
In addition somewhat smaller but complete exhibits are being for- — 
warded to the Canadian Trade Commissioners throughout the United — 
Kingdom who are located at the following points: Birmingham, Leeds, 

sristol, Manchester, Glasgow and London. 

The various timber importers throughout the United Kingdom 
are being advised of the existence of these exhibits, and brief outlines — 
of the uses, qualities and strengths of our principal woods are being © 
forwarded to them by this office. I may further say that samples of ~ 
box material, cooperage stock and ties have recently been shipped to — 
importers and trade commissioners in the United Kingdom. A sam- — 
ple-cedar pole has also been shipped to the Controller for Post Office a 
Stores, London, Eng. ; 

Yours truly, 
M. A. Grainger, : 
Acting Chief Forester. 


This; it will be conceded, is proof that the government is showing _ 
commendable activity along permissable lines. There is one other way 
in which they could assure good results to our lumber industry—by 
adding to the staff in the B. C. London office a gentleman who is thor- 
cughly intimate with our woods and our manufacturing conditions, 
cf whom it would be expected that he follow up promptly all en- 
quiries likely to produce business for our millmen. 


British Columbia lumbermen learn-~ 
ed with much regret that their hope of 
seeing a preferential arrangement con- 
cluded between Australia and Canada 
must be abandoned for the present. Not only this—instead of lower- 
ing the duty on lumber, and thus promoting the entry of our foresi 
products into that country, the fact that the country’s revenues have ~ 
been greatly impaired by a severe and widespread drouth, as well 
as by the extraordinary expenditures occasioned by the war, has made 
it necessary for the Commonwealth government to make a consider- 
able increase in the general tariff, as a result of which lumber entering — 
the country for the time being will. have to pay a higher duty than 
heretofore. 4 

When the war is over the negotiations now suspended will be 
resumed between the Canadian and Australian governments, with — 
evety hope of a successful issue. 


Australian Duty on 
Lumber is Higher 


A small railroad operating an oil-burning locomotive on the Tabosgl 
National forest, California, had a break-down during the past summer — 
and burned wood instead of oil for one day. On this day fifteen fires 
started along the right-of-way. During the preceding year, only one 
fire occurred near the railroad, and it was not thought that the engine 
was responsible for that one. 
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RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News, Views and Theories of men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


Now is the Season When Retailers Should Plan 


_ Their Year’s Business Campaign 


- Another year of experiences has been added to the sum total of our 
knowledge, and it remains for us whether we profit from them or 
otherwise. To the older dealers most of these experiences have been 
a repetition of what they have had before, but to the younger men, 
imany of them have been new in character and more or less profitable. 
_ All experiences are beneficial, though they may not at the time seem 
so. A mistake that entails a loss is regarded as an injury but out of it 
comes wisdom that gives us discretion and makes us cautious about 
niaking the same mistake again. Every year we make a number of 
mistakes in our business. The smaller ones we are apt to forget. The 
more serious in character and results we remember and they exercise 
a governing influence in our future actions. No doubt most of you 
_ made some mistakes last year that you won't forget for a while at least, 
and the recollection of their experience will “put you wise” to getting 
caught again the same way. But the lesser mistakes you will keep on 
making because of the changing form of the cases in which they occur. 
lf you ever lose a large account from the failure to file a lien in time 
you are pretty sure not to do so again, but you will continue to get 
caught on small amounts, solely because at the time they seemed plau- 
sible in their promise of collection. 

It is a common fault with most business men to allow themselves 
to continue doing things which they know are not warranted by good 
business principles. One of our best business men here told me the 
other day that he knew if he followed the dictates of his best business 
judgment he would make fewer mistakes than he did. He admitted 
that he sold goods to people sometimes where the possibilities for their 
paying for them were in fact too small to take a chance on. We like 
to think in such cases that there is something back we don’t know of 
that will favor us, and not until we get “stung” do we know we were 
mistaken. 

Unfriendly Relations with Competitor is Big Mistake 

After invoicing and figuring out the inventory and getting a sum- 
mary of the year’s business, I’ve no doubt that the results will on the 
whole be fairly satisfactory to the large majority of dealers in the 
country districts. The business this year has been more favorable to 
them in the making of profits than it has been to those in the larger 
cities. If business has not been profitable to country dealers having 
a fair trade it has been chiefly because of their unfriendly relations 
with their local competitors, which is the greatest mistake they have 
niade during the year, and the outlook for such dealers cannot be said 
to be a cheering one for the coming year. In the majority of such 
cases it is a mutual mistake of the two dealers and can only be recti- 
fied by a mutual willingness and action together. Each dealer is la- 
boring under a mistaken understanding of the other fellow and the 
most important, as well as being the right thing to do, is to get to- 
gether and correct the mistaken ideas concerning each other. Find 
out the differences that cause the friction, and then adjust them. 
There are many ways in which the two dealers in a country town 
can work in unison without having agreement on prices. It is a fallacy 
with many dealers to think that the maintenance of prices is the prime 
object of getting together and if this can’t be secured there is no use 
for it. Now, of course, this is eminently desirable, but in the obses- 
sion to secure it we lose sight of the fact that by working together in 
friendly relations in promoting and developing the business of the 
locality this matter of prices will regulate itself to the mutual satis- 
faction of both parties. 

No Visionary Scheme 


This is no unworkable theory I am talking about for I have seen 
it demonstrated in several instances. | live in a community where the 
business men are working together in promoting the interests of the 
whole community. Anything that comes up that will make it a better 
town for everybody to live in is taken hold of and pushed to a suc- 
cessful completion. In contrast with former days there is now none 
of the old time cut-throat competition and yet there is no agreement on 
prices. There has developed instead a keen competition in business 
service, an emulation that is making better business men of them. 
The stores that sell the most goods and get the best prices are those 
that give the best service. It is only the “cheap skates” who cut prices 
to get business, and they have no standing with the higher class of 
merchants who rely on quality and service to draw trade. No doubt 
you probably think that you are rendering all the service you can 


By C. H. Ketridge in the Mississipi Valley Lumberman. 


afford in carrying the amount of accounts you do but this is a service 
that requires no great amount of brains to give. The cheapest kind 
of a business man can do this with the least exertion, but it takes a 
higher order of business ability to give a service that will create more 
business through the educating of public sentiment for a better class of 
buildings, and in other ways developing the productive capacity and 
spending inclinations of the farming community. Now, if both deal- 
ers in a town will get their heads together and work to give this kind 
of a service the question of satisfactory prices will be settled without 
any particular agreement. It is hard to get good prices without work- 
ing to get them by giving the service to create and draw the busi- 
ness. It ts made easier if two dealers will combine their efforts to 
obtain it and they make a costly mistake if they don’t do team work 
for this purpose. 

It is often said and generally agreed on that there are too many 
yards in the country districts. That is one thing we do agree on with- 
out any combination. The only solution that is seen is the gradual 
freezing out of the weakest, which in this case, means the poorest 
business men. But this is a slow and costly process in the retail lum- 
ber business and really means the getting of business by taking it 
from the weaker yard, and it is done too chiefly by the cutting of 
prices. 

There is a growing sentiment among the thinking minds of this 
country in favor of turning our attention to. making our natural re- 
sources more productive than they are. We are coming to know that 
our farming land is not producing half what it is capable of and our 


‘whole agricultural industry is backward in its productive results. As 


one result of this, our country towns are lacking in progress. This sen- 
timent I speak of is resolving itself into a forward action for a more 
aggressive improvement of the conditions. There is a nation-wide 
movement to educate public thought and sentiment for it. The danger 
is becoming apparent of building up our large cities at the expense of 
the country towns and various ways are-being devised for diverting 
population to the farming districts and keeping it there by increasing 
the productivity of the farm and making both the farm and the town 
more attractive to live in. 


Must Create New Demands 


This is one of the great economic questions of the time for out 
national solution and it has a direct bearing on this question of mul- 
tiplicity of country lumber yards. With the growing conditions of 
fewer land owners and more farm renters there is not going to be very 
much increase in the present normal demand for building material in 
the country towns and on the farms and with the growth of co-opera- 
tive agencies among the farmers, the mail order house, and other 
forms of outside competition, the lowered margins of profit will neces- 
sitate. the handling of a larger volume of business with the consequent 
fewer number of yards. In view of this, therefore, it looks like a short- 
sighted policy for country retailers to fight among themselves for 
what business there is and lose profits they are legitimately entitled 
to, when by using common business sense they could work together in 
a lawiul harmony to preserve them. It looks, also, that if the present 
uumber of country yards is to continue there has got to be some con- 
certed effort by the dealers to develop the possibilities for business in 
their respective localities by the means of creating and stimulating 
the demand for more and a better class of buildings, and along with 
this also extending their active co-operation with other agencies that 
are working for a greater productivity in farming and thus increasing 
the buying capacity of the farmers in their localities. In order to do 
this more effectually there must be a working harmony among the 
local dealers. They have got to consider their locality as one big farm 
and they acting as partners for the purpose of intensively cultivatine 
it for the production of more business. \Vhen dealers turn their com- 
petitive instincts in this direction there will be a longer extension of 
their lease as country retailers. If they don’t the days are numbered 
for a good many who are now scrapping for a “place in the sun.” 

The trouble with the retail lumbermen has been the misdirection 
of their competitive efforts to get business, which has resulted in a 
waste of competition among them. An old dealer once said to me, 
al believe there are more darn fools in the lumber business than in 
any other,” and he was candid enough to add, “and I don’t know but 
l’ve been as big a one as any.” Perhaps some of you, too, in looking 
over the last year’s business will admit to yourself what the old 
veteran did to me. Men work hard in striving and competing in a 
competition that is a large part of it pure waste of effort and they 
never seem to realize that it is so. About all they get out of it is 
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experience but it is experience that doesn't keep them from doing the 


same things over again. 


They Let Lumber Hibernate 


Years ago it was the general rule for lumber dealers, after the 
winter had shut down, to forget, as it were, anything concerning build- 
ing matters and turn their attention to looking se: the seal end ot 
their Along about the latter part of February they would 
begin to enquire of the contractors if they had heard of anyone who 
was talking about building in the spring. If any were reported as 
talking that way, the fact was noted as one of the favorable signs of a 
spring trade, and the dealer would be content to wait till the party 
came around to the office to talk with him about it or till the contrac- 
tor had brought a bill to get an estimate on. Perhaps he might run 
across a party who he‘had learned had been talking to a carpenter 
about the prices of material, and indicating that he might do some 
building in the spring if they were not too high. The dealer perhaps 
told him to bring around his bill when he got ready and he would 
make the prices all right for him, and before parting he might take 
him in the drug store and set up the cigars or the beer at the saloon, 
as the case might be. This sort of thing was about the extent that 
dealers went in drumming for trade in those days—just inquiries, at 
casual times, when they happened to think of it when talking to a 
farmer or carpenter. 


business. 


Lumbermen Must Advertise to Succeed 


| wonder if there has been a change in this respect since those 
“good old days” when we held an independent attitude in the matter 
of building and assumed that as lumber was the only material at hand 
they had to buy it off the lumber dealer. Everybody knew where the 
lumber yard was in the town, so what was the use of spending money 
for advertising in the paper or bothering about hunting up people to 
find out whether they were going to build or not? It was supposed 
that they knew their own minds and their own business, and it was 
time enough to figure their bills when they got ready to build. I 
wonder, too, if there are dealers who hold this same attitude in these 
days of rural free mail delivery, mail-order house competition and 
advertising of substitutes for lumber. Probably there are some who 
do. It is possible that a large majority of dealers to-day feel and act 
in this respect just about as “the majority always has. Doubtless this 
is so, because all our training as lumber dealers has been on the sup- 
position that lumber was the only material to build with and. selling 
it to people when they wanted it. 


Progressive Spirit Required 


Salesmanship to the old dealers was simply a matter of going for 
the bills after they had been made out and by “hook or crook” beating 
a competitor out of the sale of them. That was the big idea then in 
voing after business. Such a thing never entered our minds as acting 


as a creative agent to stimulate people to want something they had 
not thought of, or building before, or different from what they had 


intended to. That idea had not been incubated then among lumber- 
yr, in fact, in any other retail business either, and yet, the idea 
has always been unconsciously used by successful salesmen. This 


men, mm 


creative idea is being introduced in the retail lumber business by the 
niore progressive element among the dealers. Every dealer who has 
adopted the Porter-Ballard plan book system is employing this idea 


in inducing people to change to a more improved style of architecture 
and planning of their homes for greater comfort and convenience. 
*y are using it in persuading farmers to build modern houses on 
their farms instead of the old style that they had intended to build. 


“enterprising and progressive dealers are educating the public through 
the use of a persistent course of advertising to a better understanding 


he merits of different kinds of lumber for different purposes. They 
y creating a demand for hardwood floors and finish and 
many other things which people entertained no particular desire for 

til the latent wish for better things had been stimulated by this crea- 
the enterprising lumbermen. The number of this class 
is on the increase, though they are as yet not very numer- 


| 


[t will take some years yet before the present average is materi- 


e spirit of 


raised to the standard of scientific selling. 
e present n 1onth and the next can be made the seeding time for 
d deal of the year’s trade, and if the lumbermen don’t use meas- 
ing advantage of it, it is pretty certain their territory will 
ed by the silent and unseen salesman who enters the home of 
‘ er and si the seeds of dissatisfaction against the local 
berman and other business men of the town, and at the same time 
eed of desire for things that the farmer and his family 


anted. Not many salesmen are calling on the lum- 
n of the year but on every train that stops in the 
these unseen salesmen put off in the mail 
hours at a farmer’s house where they are 
ly consulted. The salesman asks them about their 
oncerning spring building and to fake out a specification 


same time offering special inducements in the 


eTeé are SCOTES OT 


pear in a few 


hecause the country town merchants have persisted in running their 


in the town limits. 


way of very low prices and the best quality of material and many Stee a 
specious promises and arguments that appeal to a farmer’s prejudices ~ 
aud imaginary ideas of the advantages in dealing direct with the pro- 
ducer. Every one of these catalogs, circular letters and advertise- — 
ments in the farm papers is a salesman that operates through the men- 
tal influences of suggestion, inducing desire and incentive to obtain 
that which is set forth as an advantage to the purchaser. 


Mail Order Houses Live Competitors 


There are few things that appeal to the intelligent imagination so 
strongly as the marvellous influence these salesmen have had in deyel- 
oping the business of this country. Just think, for instance, what — 
would a mail order house be without its catalogs and its system of — 
correspondence? Who would ever hear of it excepting those in the — 
immediate vicinity? In fact, it wouldn’t be a mail order house at all 
but just a common store where people come of their own yolition to’ 
get what they want. What makes these great mail order concerns the 
success they are is because they go out after the people and go right 
where they live, not in person, of course, but through the medium of — 
their catalogs and price lists, which they keep sending out as regularly . 
as the salesman with his sample cases calls on the merchants in his 
territory. And the farmers have come to look for them just as you 
do for the salesmen you’favor with your orders. And they are better — 
acquainted with, and have a more extended knowledge of their cata- 
logs than they have of any of the stores in town; your lumber yard in- 
cluded. This is a part of the new competition that has come into the — 
retail business to make itself seriously felt within the past ten years, 
and it is growing more so every year. It follows, then, that the old 
methods of doing business must be changed to meet it and correspond- 
ing methods adopted for overcoming the influence of these silent 
salesmen that are the very life and support of these huge competitors 
of the country retail merchant. The mail order house may not sell 
many bills in your territory, but all the same, they exert an influence 
on every bill you figure for you don’t know what effect the catalog — 
salesman has had on your customer’s mind. You may try to find out 
but you can. only guess at it. So you make your figures to conform _ 
to this conjecture and they are not as large as they would be if you 
knew for sure the farmer had no catalog salesmen to consult in his_ 
studying over the matter of building. 


Had Their Own Way Long Enough 
The mail order people have been having things all their own way — 


business in defiance of the change that has come in the facilities oi 
transportation and the retail business conditions in general. There is — 
no way possible to prevent these concerns from going to the people 
through the silent messenger-salesmen, and so it is for you and every 
other country retailer to get after them and chase them under cover. 
You can do it by adopting a policy and methods that are even more 
effectual than the catalog and the farm paper advertisement. There — 
is no catalog that can stand up against the influence of the right kind 
ofa personal talk and an intelligently conducted ag ggressive policy, and 
this means that you should meet face to face the ‘people i in your terri- ~ 
tory and cultivate a personal acquaintance with them. You have got = 
to consider the farmers as much a part of the town community as the 
townspeople themselves and look after your interests with them as you > 
do the residents of the town. The cheapening in the price of automo- 
biles has made it possible for a dealer to make a personal call on every 
farmer in his locality every month or oftener during the year, and 
every yard should have a machine now as a part of the business outfit 
to compete with the sales agents of this foreign competition that visits 
the farmers over the rural mail routes. In this way a dealer will in 
time become as well acquainted with the building prospects and need — 
of improvements in his territory as he is of the community living with- 
And with this information he is prepared to coun- 
teract the influence of the invisible competitor. 
Along with this policy of personal visiting among the farming 
members of this community every dealer should take a business cen- 
sus of all the farmers within the radius of what he deems is his legiti- 
mate territory. He might go a little outside that, according to the cir- 
cumstances governing existing conditions of local competition. This — 
census should, as far as possible, include the financial and credit stand- 
ing of every farmer on the list. As I have at other times reeommend- _ 
ed, this should be put in the form of an index card system for conveni- 
ence in making notations of personal calls and the sending of circu- 
lar letters, together with any specific information of a business value. 
It is the time of the year for planning, not only for what business may 
come in the old normal way, but also for the creating of a larger de- 
mand and keeping the business at home where it belongs. This is 
what we all think. At the same time, however, we must remember 
that nothing belongs to us but that which we work for and get. Andin ~ 
view of the outside competition in its most strenuous and insidious — 
form, the retailers must change the character of their methods and — 
go after the business in a systematic, scientific manner instead of wait- 
ing for it to turn up in the old haphazard way. Make this winter your — 
seeding time and prepare for gathering the harvest. 


«4 


E: Canadian Pacific Railway Maintains Forestry 
Service and Protects Its Tie Supply 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company are very extensive own- 
ers of forest lands, and through the forestry branch of their depart- 


* ment of natural resources are carrying out a large amount of work 


with a view to conserve their natural resources. Last year the depart- 
ment cruised and valued timber to the extent of 645,330,000 feet B.M., 
in addition to preliminary surveys over 217,300 acres of forest. The 
company came into possession of large tracts of forest in connection 
with various railway. charters taken over, and have maintained an 


active interest in their forests owing to the necessity for finding ties 


for the tracks. This branch is at present engaged on a systematic 
forest survey, classifying the land on the present tie reserves. Ex- 
perienced estimators covered, during 1913, with this object, 265,338 
acres in British Columbia. Seven hundred and sixty-nine thousand 


_ ties were delivered to the general tie agent at Winnipeg during the 


_ Builders’ Supply section and he makes a speciality of laws 


year. The contract for 1914 is for 500,000, and for these, half had been 


cut and skidded to the Bull River by December, while 10,000,000 feet 
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of lumber were in the water ready for the spring drive, and 7,000,000 
feet on skids. 

Not the least important work of the department is the patrolling 
of the forests to prevent fires. An elaborate system is in force, and 
last year 127 fires were investigated. The railway companies now 
recognize the value of this work, not only as a means of preserving 
their own property but also the forest lands through which their lines 
pass. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway forestry branch also plants trees 
for snow breaks along the western lines, 1,450,000 trees being used 
in 1913, and 250 miles of track protected with timber belts. 

John E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, with headquarters at Chicago, at the first of the year re- 
signed the position to become secretary of the newly organized South- 
ern Pine Association, with headquarters at New Orleans, La. R. S. 
Kellogg, until recently secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, has succeeded to the position vacat- 
ed by Mr Rhodes. 


General Manager of Revelstoke Sawmill Co. Limited, Discusses 
Mechanics Lien Act 


Suggestions Offered the Retail Lumberman How to be More Successful in the 


Application of the Mechanics Lien Act 


Mr. F. W. Hess, general manager of the Revelstoke Sawmill Com- 
pany, Limited, in a letter to the ° Western Lumberman,” says in part: 
“My remarks on the Mechanics’ Lien Act deal only with that part 
oi g giving notice to owners when selling to their contractor. 
“Believing the idea to be worthy of consideration by the lumber- 
men throughout the West, I am setting it forth to you, and if you de- 


‘sire to publish same, for the good of the lumber trade in-generai, 


especially those struggling in the large cities, you can do so. 

“T might add that in Alberta, we have no exclusive Lumbermen’s 
Association, consequently, the Lumbermen belong to the Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply section of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Canada, and in Calgary, this section meets at a noon day luncheon, 
each month, where special matters, as well as those in general, per- 
taining to the Lumber and Builders’ Supply trade, are freely discussed. 

We have Major Duncan Stuart, Solicitor, for the Lumber and 
pertaining 
to Mechanics’ Liens, or those of special interest to the Lumber and 
Builders’ Supply men. At each luncheon he meets with us and dis- 
cusses each and every case that has been tried in Alberta, in the past 


~ month, and explains why the lumberman did not win, should he be 


unfortunate and lose, and then tells us the remedy, and how we are 


_ to put it into effect so as to protect ourselves, and be successful in the 


— 
- 


the material is furnished, if he is to be held for the payment. 


future.” 


Address Delivered Before Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada 


At the regular monthly luncheon of the Lumber and Builders’ 
Supply section of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, held 
in the dining room of the Empire Hotel, at Calgary, the matter dis- 
cussed was that of complying with the requirements of the Mechanics’ 
Lien Act in giving notice to owners when selling material to a con- 


‘tractor erecting a building for the owner. 


Mr. F. W. Hess, general manager of the Revelstoke Sawmill 
Company, Limited, was asked to speak on the matter and called atten- 
tion to the absolute necessity of the owner being notified, in writing, 
when selling and charging material to the contractor, 
desired, and was to be properly filed and the property held under it. 

The law rightly demands that the owner must be notified before 
Other- 
wise, a tenant or agent could involve the property against the wish or 
desire of the owner, or without his knowledge or giving him an 
opportunity to object. 

Nearly all of the lumber and builders’ supplies sold in cities are 
charged direct to the contractor and not to the owner, which is direct- 
ly the opposite of most of the transactions in country towns or vil- 


_ lages, or where dealing direct with farmers. 


> 
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~~ 


he 


It was shown when a lumber company or supply company in- 
dividually undertook giving notices to owners of their intention to 


- avail themselves of their rights, under the Mechanics Lien Act, that 


ue 


the contractor was informed by the owner of this notice, and he be- 


came angry, threatened or did discontinue doing business with that 
Tt company, and transferred his purchases to another company, and in 


some cases, it was thought that competitors took advantage of this to 


_ gain the patronage of the contractor. 


if a Lien was 


To overcome this, it was suggested that Secretary Andrew of the 
Ketail Merchants’ Association have the Building Inspector send to 
him, or if necessary, go to his office, each and every day, and get full 
information about the building permits issued, and supply the informa- 
tion to each and every member of the Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Section of his Association, and furthermore, Secretary Andrew go to 
the Land Titles Office and search the title of the land on which the 
building permit has been taken out and also make search against the 
owner and the contractor, as to executions against them. This infor- 
mation then be given in full, to each and every member of the Lumber 
and Builders’ Supply Section of the Association, whether or not they 
are furnishing any material on the building, so if they are furnishing 
material, they will have an Abstract of the Title, and such information 
as is possible to obtain, and if they are not furnishing material, the 
information will not hurt them. 


At the same time, Secretary Andrew is to send the owner or al- 
leged owner or any party claiming an ownership in the land, a notice 
by Registered Mail, setting forth the fact that the members of the 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Section of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation were advising and giving notice that they intend to avail them- 
selves of their rights, under the Mechanics’ Lien Act, and which letter 
is signed by, and on the letterhead of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and the signatures appearing thereon, are those of each member 
of the Lumber and Builders’ Supply Section, so should the owner or 
the contractor take objection to the notice being given under the Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act, by any individual company, that they will know it 
is the custom of all lumbermen and builders’ supply men to give 
these notices. 


By having the notices sent by the Secretary of the Association. 
(here is no exception made as to whom the owner is and by sending 
by Registered Mail, it impresses upon the owner and brings to him 
the importance of seeing that his contractor pays for the materiai 
promptly, and in this manner will materially assist in making collec- 
tions. 

Major Duncan Stuart, solicitor for the Lumber and Builders’ Sup 
ply Section of the Association, and who makes a speicality of Me- 
chanics’ Lien cases, expressed. himself as deeming it necessary that 
each company send their own individual notices, when they are fur- 
uishing material, but the notice sent by the Association would un- 
doubtedly be taken into consideration by the judge in trying a case and 
the owner would not be surprised or offended when receiving the 
notice from the individual, as he already has received notice, through 
the Association, signed by all of the principal lumber and builders’ 
supply dealers, that these notices are given. 

Furthermore, each member is to give to Secretary Andrew, at 
least four times a year, the name and address of all contractors known 
to him, whether they are customers of his or not, and Secretary An- 
drew will send to them a notice on the letterhead of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Canada, that each and every one of the mem- 
bers of his Association intend filing Liens and giving notices to the 
owners, so the contractor should not be offended or surprised if an 
owner for whom he is doing work receives notices or there is a 
Lien filed and the notice sent out by the Association bears the signa- 
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re of each and every lumber and builders’ supply dealer in Cal- possible for the dealer to give his Lien notices, and to file his Me- — 


gary, and the contractor will know that this is being done by all. 
By the foregoing it will give to each dealer the information about 
ulding permits, an Abstract of Title, a notice to the owner that ail 
firms furnishing material to his contractor will give notice individually, 
and will protect themselves, individually, by a Lien, and it will give 
ice to the contractor that all firms handling lumber or builders’ 
seats are giving notices, as required by the Lien Act, and are filing 
Liens. 
This should materially assist the dealer to know the conditions of 
the land, and possibly some financial information about the owner or 
contr so he can better judge his credits, and it will be easy and 


actor, 


Sample Form of Information Gathered 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Bldg., 


7th Ave. East, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Information for Supply and Lumber Dealers 


Building Permit No. 1263 issued November 20, 1914, for $6,000 
for residence, to John Doe as owner or builder, and Calgary Con- 
struction Company as contractor, on Lots No. 1 and 2, Block 219, 


Plan P. D. Q. Bankview. 
Land Titles Office shows owner is Nelson H.. Miles, 
Address, Minot, N. Dak. 
Encumbrances Amount 
Mortgage to Great West Loan Co. .. $1,000 
Mortgage to First National Bank, Minot 5,000 
Caveats by John Doe ... 
Liens ‘by Northern Lumber Col -Lidies=2.... 623.50 
Other Encumbrances— 
Tax Enforcement Rettiins”: 9.0. Aoi ee eee 417.80 
There are executions as follows:— 
Against John Doe, Judgment, Alberta Implement Co., $1,627 


There are no executions against the Calgary Construction Co., 
Vours truly, 


The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada. 


Sample Letter to Buyers of Land 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


Judge Travis Bldg., 7th Ave. East, 
Calgary, Alta., Nov. 28th, 1914. 
John Doe, 
23 Easy Street, City. 
Notice to Owners by Registered Mail 
Dear S 
ish to advise you, on behalf of the following firms, if 


rnish any materiz al for your building, that they intend to 
selves with a Mechanics’ Lien, unless they received 
prompt payment 2 ‘the material. 
iware that by the Mechanics’ Lien Act and 
you are liable for payment to material men for 
not that the under-mentioned firms 
in your contractor, but this notice is given irre- 
m the contractor is, and to comply with the law. 


Yours truly, 


Merchants’ 


mean 


of Canada, 
Secretary. 


Association 
Per 


The Retail 


), Pattison Electric Co. 
Provincial Lbr. & Supply Co. 
Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Ltd. 
, ; a f Riverside Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Co. Stuart, W. & Company. 
Stewart Heating & Plumbing 
Heh gs Gr Co. 

Ltd W estern Planing Mills 

| I o., Western Supply & Equipment 
* oO. 

r Co Young, 


Ty Ge be eos 


chanics’ Lien without incurring the ill-will of the owner or the con-— 
tractor, and when a contractor or an owner know that Liens are being — Bt 
properly filed, they will see that the first money paid is given to the 
material men, and thereby assist in making collections. A 

The notices, in detail, were presented and recommended by Major — 
Duncan Stuart and Secretary Andrew was instructed to begin same 
immediately. 


At the next meeting the proper form of notice to be given, on 
their own letterhead and over their own signature, by each concern — 
furnishing material, is to be presented, and other matters of import- 
ance to the trade in general are to be taken up and discussed. 3 


: Sample Letter to Contractors 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Bldg., 7th Ave. East, 
Calgary Alta., Nov. 28th, 1914. 
Calgary Construction Co., Ltd., 
34 High Building, City. 


Notice to Contractors 
Dear Sir: 

The undermentioned firms wish to inform you it is their inten- 
tion to file liens, and to do so and comply with the law, it is 
necessary that the owner be advised. 

We mention this to you now, so, should Lien Notices be given 
or any Liens filed on buildings for which you are the contractor, 
that you will not feel offended or think you have been singled out 
or your ability to pay has been questioned, as this is being done 

_ with all contractors and no exceptions being made. - 

No doubt you wish to pay, promptly, your material bills, so, 
when liens are filed, or Lien Notices given by material men to the 
owner, the owner will see that money is provided for the property, 
and then leave the contractor to hustle for funds with which to 
pay the material men. 

Yours truly 
The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 
Per Secretary. 
Young, E. J. & Co. 


Calgary Paint & Glace Co. 
Pattison Electric Co. 


Calgary Silicate Pressed Brick 


Co. Provincial Lbr. & Supply Co. - 
Canadian Equipment & Supply Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Ltd. 
Co. Riverside Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Stuart, W. & Company. 
Stewart Heating & Plumbing 
(Co- 


Campbell & Hillier, 
Crown Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Cushing Bros., Ltd. 
Cushing, A. B., Lumber Co., Western Planing Mills. 

Ltd. Western Supply & Equipmen: 
Grant Bros. Plumbing Co. Co. 
Coa Clancy & Grindley, 

td. | 


Sample Letter to Owner of Land 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Blde., 7th Ave. East, 
Calgary, Alta., Nov: 28th, 1914. 
Nelson H. Miles, j 
Minot, N. Dak. = 


Notice to Owners by Registered Mail 


Dear Sir: 

We wish to advise you, on behalf of the following firms, if © 
they furnish any material for your building, that they intend to 
protect themselves with a Mechanics’ Lien, unless they received 
prompt payment for the Seat : 

Of course, you are aware that by the Mechanics’ Lien Act and 
its Amendments, you are liable for payment to material men for 
goods supplied. 

This letter does not mean that the under-mentioned firms lack 
confidence in your contractor, but this notice is given irrespective 
of whom the contractor is, and to comply with the law. 

Yours truly, 
The Retail Merchants’ “Association of Canada, 
Per Secretary. 


Pattison Electric Co. 


Calgary Paint & Glass Co. ison 
Provincial Lbr. & Supply Co. 


Calgary Silicate Pressed Briclc 


Co. Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Equipment & Supply Riverside Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Co. Stuart, W. & Company 


Stewart Heating & Plumbing 
Co. 
Western Planing Mills. 


Western Supply & Equipment 
Co, 
Young, E. J. & Co. 


Campbell & Hillier. 

Crown Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Cushing Bros., Ltd. 

Cushing, A. B., Lumber 
Ltd. 

Grant Bros. Plumbing Co. 

Gorman, Clancy & Grindley, 
Ltd. 


Co., 
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The Fire Loss in British Columbia—Season 1914 


OVER 70,000,000 BOARD FEET OF MERCHANTABLE TIMBER DESTROYED— 
OVER $150,000 PAID TO FIRE-FIGHTERS 


The province of British Columbia is divided into eleven admin- 
istrative districts, each one with its force consisting of a District 
Forester, under whom work a greater or less number of rangers, scal- 


ers, forest assistants and guards. The guards are employed only dur- 


ing the fire season in summer, and their work is directly supervised 
by the rangers, one ranger overseeing a number of guards. 

The total force of the Forest Branch during the height of the 
fire season in August last was over 500, of whom nearly 350 were em- 
ployed solely in fire protection. In addition were about 25 officials as 


_ chiefs of police in municipalities, construction foremen, etc., who were 


appointed and acted as forest guards without pay for the Forest 
Branch. 

On the railways under Dominion charter, as the C. P. R., G. T. P., 
G. N. R., about 50 special fire patrolmen were employed by the rail- 
ways, besides the hundreds of section men, etc., a part of whose duties 
is fire protection. As officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada, the officers of the B. C. Forest Branch supervise fire pro- 
tection on the railways. 

On the railways as the C. N. P. and P. G. E., under Provincial 
charter the Forest Officers, by virtue of the B. C. Forest Act, have 
even closer control of fire protection, and here the patrolmen are ap- 
pointed and paid by the Forest Branch, the cost being recovered from 
the railroad at the end of the season. 

The Dominion Forestry Branch, Crown Timber Branch, and Do- 
minion Parks Branch employ 50 to 75 rangers and guards in the Do- 
minion Railway Belt during the summer. Over 40 of the men were 
appointed acting forest guards in the B. C. Forest Branch this year 
for the purpose of giving them authority to issue burning permits. A 
number of private forest guards are employed in different parts of the 
province by owners of large bodies of valuable timber. Altogether in 
midsummer the B. C. Forest Branch and other forest productive or- 
ganizations employed over 500 men on special protection work. AI- 
together there were in the province over 1,000 whose duties were in 
whole or in part fire protection. 


The Fire Season 

The fire season in British Columbia, 1914, was, as regards dry 
weather and hazard, the worst for many years. Old inhabitants say 
that there was not another so dry summer this century, nor in fact 
since the 80’s. The expenditure in fire-fighting was very heavy but 
justified, for considering the very large number of fires and the extra- 
ordinary hazardous conditions, the amount of merchantable timber and 
other property destroyed is remarkably small—much smaller than in 
the Pacific States where the fire season was also very bad. 

Figures so far available are given below. It should be remem- 
bered these are as yet only approximate; the final figures will prob- 


ably exceed these somewhat. 


Total number of fires over 1,500, of which over 400 cost money to 
fight. . Total cost fire-fighting over $150,000. 

Total area burned over—over 350,000 acres, of which over 250,- 
COO acres was old burn or slash; over 50,000 was valuable second 
erowth; over 20,000 was merchantable timber; over 30,000 was range 
land. 

Over 70 million feet board measure, merchantable timber destroy- 
ed of which one-fifth estimated salvageable. 

Over 400 miles of fire trail were built in fighting fires during the 
summer. 

An outstanding feature of the fire season was the valuable co- 
operation given to the forest officers by the peaple at large. It is 
doubtful if anywhere else in Canada there exists as close and effective 
a co-operation in forest protection as in British Columbia One reason 
for that is that British Columbia is so universally forested and the 
utilization of those forests so important to her, that their fate does 


and always will vitally concern a very large part of her population 


and her industries. The railway, mining, irrigation, power, lumber, 
etc., companies are all more or less dependent on the forests and forest 
products for their existence and operation. They show their appre- 
ciation of this by the keen interest they manifest in fire protection and 
the ready assistance they give the forest officers. 

It was shown that the only way to make logging or other slash 
really safe is to burn it under control in not too dry weather. Other- 
wise the slash is a constant hazard during dry weather and sooner or 
later it results in an expensive and often destructive fire. 

_ The permit system again proved its great value and necessity. 
During August and the first week of September in the southern part 


of the Province at least, permits were cancelled and no burning allow- 


ed in or adjacent to the forests, except under the strictest safeguards. 


Were it not for this control by the Forest Branch of burning during 
the fire season, fire protection would be almost impossible. 

Quite a number of prosecutions were made for violation of the 
fire law and convictions secured. The policy followed is to deal 
leniently with the unknowing offender, but to make examples of the 
wilful lawbreaker. 

Improvements 

In spite of the bad fire season the Forest Branch was able to 
do a considerable amount of permanent improvement work during the 
summer, in extension chiefly of last year’s projects. The telephone 
ine up the Columbia River from Revelstoke was completed to Big 
Bend or Boat encampment opposite the mouth of the Canal River, 
the total distance now being 120 miles. Another line which connects 
up some of the Island to the north of the Gulf of Georgia was extend- 
ed, the total length now being 65 miles. Still another line was built 
20 miles up the Upper Kootenay River above Canal Flats. Over 75 
miles of trail have been constructed in different parts of the Province. 
A number of cabins, boat houses, lookout stations and tool coaches 
have been built. 

ritish Columbia possesses great areas of summer range mostly 
more orless wooded and nearly all of it Crown lands. 

A grazing investigation is now being carried on to determine the 

proper policy and methods to be adopted to encourage the fullest pos: 
sible utilization of the immense amount of forage now going to waste 
each year. 
Already the investigation has shown that even in the oldest graz- 
lng districts such as the Nicola, at least double the number of stock 
now being grazed can be carried by making greater use of the tim- 
bered range in summer and saving the open range for early summer, 
and for late fall. 


An Optimistic Lumberman 


J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, who is well known in British Columbia lumber circles, 
sees better times ahead for the lumbermen of the Pacific Coast as the 
result of a recent visit paid to the markets on the Atlantic seaboard. 
In a recent press interview Mr. Bloedel said: 

“T do not look for any boom in business conditions in this coun- 
try or in the lumber business, but it has been in such a deplorable 
condition for months that an improvement will cheer us all up and 
if it gets up to near normal, as I think it will before long, it will seem 
relatively like mighty good business. 

“The people of this country and particularly those engaged in 
large business undertakings are getting over the fear of the war and 
are beginning to see that this country is receiving commercial ad- 
vantages from it. Immense orders for materials, supplies, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, foodstuffs, etce., received by our people are beginning 
to have an effect generally on business and there is a better feeling in 
the East because of the immense amount of business that is coming 
into this country from the European countries at war. And part of 
this is going to trickle into the lumber business. 

“We are also going to realize the benefits of the Panama Canal, 
which is enabling us to put our lumber on the Atlantic Coast to com- 
pete with the spruce of New England and New Brunswick and North 
Carolina pine. I believe 30,000,000 feet of fir lumber from the north 
Pacific coast already has gone through the canal to the Atlantic coast 
and largely into the New York market which, by the way, I am told 
consumes over 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually. During the 
coming year ‘I believe we will ship fully 150,000,000 feet, if not more, 
of north coast lumber in this way to the Atlantic coast. If our people 
out here only wished to do so they could get $2 or $3 a thousand feet 
more than they are now getting for this lumber because of competi- 
tion among themselves. We are laying down fir in New York for 
$19 and spruce has been selling for $22 and was recently advanced a 
dollar.” 

As the British Columbia industry is following very closely the 
trend of market conditions on the other side of the line, the develop- 
ment of a demand at Atlantic Coast points for Pacific Coast products 
will very speedily be reflected here in improved market conditions. 
Any change for the better will be welcomed by our lumbermen. As 
an indication of the expected improvement, two of the Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Company’s three mills have resumed cutting, after a 
shut-down of-several months. The vessels of the Emery Steamship 
line, which recently began a service between Puget Sound and Boston, 
will call at Bellingham for cargo and parcel shipments consigned to 


Boston and other Atlantic ports. 


tv 
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Local millmen and manufacturing experts from the other side 


of the line who have inspected the new plant of the Vancouver Cedar 
Mills, Limited, at Roche Point, on the North Shore of Burrard In- 
let, about seven miles from Vancouv er, are firmly of the opinion that 


no pl: nt on the entire Pacific Coast is better designed and equipped: 


for the economical manufacturing of cedar lumber and shingles. The 
site, comprising about seventeen acres, with over 1,400 feet of water- 
frontage, was originally acquired by the Red Fir Lumber Company, 
Limited, 
building, the company met with financial troubles. Early last spring 
the property was taken over by the Vancouver Lumber Company, 
Limited, following which Managing Director E. C. Knight called in 
\. B. Pracna, mill architect and designer, Seattle and Vancouver, to 
re-model the sawmill and supervise the construction of the shingle 
mill, power house and other buildings. Work on these was prac- 
tically completed at the close of last month, and the machinery is 
now being given a final overhauling in readiness for an early start-up. 

The outstanding feature of the plant equipment is the wide use 
that has been made of transmission systems and gravity carriers. 
Wherever possible the handling of stock is done automatically, with 
the result that the operating force required will not exceed seventy- 
hve men when every department is being worked to full capacity. 
Keeping in mind the fact that the ability of Puget Sound millmen to 
manufacture cheaply is held to be largely due to their use of labor- 
saving machinery, it is cause for satisfaction that another thoroughly 
modern plant has been added to the British Columbia list. 


Description of the New Plant 

The sawmill or lumber department is designed and built especi- 
ally for the manufacturing of cedar lumber and is what is termed a 
“short mill.” The extreme length that can be sawn in this plant is 
24 feet. The object of the lumber mill is to work the higher grades 
of lumber out of the log and send the-balance to the shingle mill 
to be manufactured into shingles. As there is no call for long cedar 
lumber, and it being a fact that the best and most lumber is in the 
butt end of the log, and practically none in the top end, it is plainly 
seen that it is uneconomical to send the whole log through the saw- 
mill. As the logs are brought from the woods in 32 and 40 foot 
lengths they are cut up in the desired lengths by a.motor-driven drag 
saw located on a float at the foot of the log slip. 

The equipment of the sawmill consists of the log haul, log stop, 
Simonson turner, overhead canter, three block carriages with 72-in. 
opening, one 9-foot single cutting band mill, 10 x 32 direct steam 
driven Wickes gang, 8-in. x 60-in. edger and 24-foot overhead trimmer, 
with air-lift for saws, and a very complete arrangement of live rolls, 
transfers, etc. Located in the main line of rolls from band saw, and 
directly opposite the back edger table, is a sfeam cant lifter for 
throwing the shingle cants from the live rolls to the transfer chains, 
which carry the cants toa set of live rolls. These rolls deliver the 
cants to a cant cut-off machine, which carries a 60-in. circular saw. 
This machine consists of a bed of live rolls on a carriage, which in 
turn is moved back and forth by a steam cylinder, commonly called 
a “shot-gun feed.” The work of this machine is to cut-off the cants 
to the proper lengths for shingles. On the lower floor of mill is 
line shafting, drives, conveyors, etc., all being of extra 
tions and substantially installed. The filing equipment 

nd is located on the third floor directly over the band 


located the 
heavy prop 
is comple 


mill. 
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British Columbia’s Finest Cedar Plant 4 is Ready 


WILL BE OPERATED BY VANCOUVER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, ~— E 
AT ROCHE POINT, BURRARD INLET — 


but after erecting a substantial mill frame and large hotel: 


The mill frame is of. exceptionally large timbers and is” si 
stantially supported on concrete piers. The main part of mill is 46 
feet wide and 152 feet long. A wing on one side of mill in which is | 
located the cant cut-off machine is 32 feet wide and 64 feet long. The 
engine room is located on this side of the mill, and is also-a wing 32 
feet wide and 32 feet long, in which is located an 18-in. x 24n. twi 
slide valve engine with balanced valves. This engine rests on a 
solid concrete foundation and is of ample power to drive the mill to” 
capacity. On the opposite side of mill, and towards the rear, the 
is a wing 24 feet wide and 30 feet long which houses the lath "mach- om 
inéry, consisting of lath bolter, lath machine, lath trimmer, transfers — 
and conveyors. “a 

After the lumber passes through the trimmer it drops _ into a set 
of live rolls which delivers it onto a section of “Steeple-Top” transfer 
chains. Opposite these chains there will eventually be installed a Bs 
vertical roller feed band resaw with 66-in. wheels, and housed in a — 
building 44 feet wide by 64 feet long. The lumber which is to be 
resawn is jumped off the steeple-top chains mentioned above and is — 
delivered onto a set of transfer chains, which convey it to the resaw. 
The-lumber being passed through the resaw, it is again delivered on 
to the steeple-top chains and again goes by the marker, who may 
return a part of it to the resaw for further manufacture. The steeple- 
top chains convey the lumber to a set of transfer chains which delivers 
the lumber to a system of gravity rolls, which in turn delivers the 
lumber onto the docks for shipment to the company’s plant in the city 
of Vancouver, where it will be kiln- dried and worked up into the 
finished article. 


Twelve Upright Shingle Machines in Line 

The shingle mill department is housed.in a separate two-storey 
building adjacent to the north of the lumber department. This build- — 
ing is 42 feet wide by 150 feet long, and is of heavy timbered con- 
struction and substantially supported on concrete piers. The upper 
floor of this building contains twelve upright shingle machines. This 
floor also contains a knee bolter for sapping and shaping the blocks © 
and for cutting away the defective material. The blocks are con- 
veyed from the cut-off machine in the sawmill by an endless chain 
which passes by the knee bolter and in front of the shingle machines. 
The block pilers take the blocks from this endless chain and place 
them on a bench within easy reach of the sawyers. : 
On the lower floor is located the line shafting, conveyors, shingle _ 
bins and packing frames. Special mention should be made of the — 
manner in which the bunches of shingles are carried to the kilns 
or dock. This is done through a system of conveyors and gravity 
rolls. The first section of conveyor is reversible, so that in running 
one way the shingles are conveyed to the kilns, and running the other 
way conveys them to a set of gravity rolls which in turn delivers 
them directly to the dock for shipment in the green state. The 
shingles as they are sawn and clipped are dropped into their re- ~ 
spective bins by the sawyer above. The packers below then proceed | 
to pack the shingles into the neat and symmetrical bunches for which 
British Columbia is justly famed. Each bunch contains 250 shingles. 
The packer as he completes a bunch places it on a bench close to his _ 
side, and along comes the marker, whose duty it is to inspect or 
stencil the bunches with the proper grade and trade marks. He then — 
places the bunches onto the conveyor mentioned above to- be Con. am 
veyed to the dry kilns or dock. a 
The engine for driving the shingle mill is housed in a one- storey 


™ 
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lean-to wing built onto side of main building. This wing is 22 feet 
wide and 31 feet long. The engine is an 18-in. x 24-in. twin slide 
valve with balance valves, and is of ample power to drive the shingle 
mill to capacity. 

The kilns for drying the shingles are located to the west of the 
mill and a sufficient distance away to afford protection from fire. 
There are three of these kilns, each 20 feet wide and 120 feet long, 
and of ample capacity for the shingle mill. These kilns are of the 
North Coast type and were furnished by the North Coast Dry Kiln 
Company, of Seattle, Washington. The kilns are fireproof, being of 
hollow tile and cement construction. 

As mentioned before, the bunches of shingles are carried to the 
kilns by a system of conveyors, and at the receiving end of the kilns 
they are made up into proper loads for passing through the kilns. 
After they have passed through the kilns they enter the cooling shed 
at the discharge end of kilns, where they are left a sufficient time to 
gradually cool off. From here they are passed into the storage shed, 
still in the original load and on the same trucks on which they entered 
the kilns. This shed is 64 feet wide and 108 feet long, and is capable 
of holding several millions of shingles. It is of heavy timber con- 
struction and substantially supported on concrete piers. From here 
the shingles are placed onto a system of gravity rolls, which conveys 
them to the dock for loading on cars or transfer barge. It can readily 
be seen that the complete operation from log to shipping dock is done 
with the minimum amount of labor and handling. 


Interior View of Sawmill—Vancouver Cedar Mills Co., 


The Power House and Steam Plant 


The steam plant for supplying steam to the engines and dry 
kilns is contained in a separate building, located to the north of saw- 


Interior of Shingle Mill, Showing Twelve Machines— Vancouver Cedar 


Mills Co., Ltd. 


mill and east of the shingle mill. This building is 50 feet wide and 
82 feet long, of heavy timber construction, with crib walls and sub- 
stantially supported on concrete piers. In this building there are five 
high pressure, double butt strap horizontal tubular boilers, each 72- 
in. diameter and 18 feet long. Three of these boilers are set in one 
battery and two in another. The battery of three boilers is. con- 
nected to an induced draft system of the Miller type, the other bat- 
tery has natural draft with stack. located outside of building on a 
concrete foundation. The boilers and induced draft system likewise 
rest on substantial concrete foundations. The boilers are set with 
Dutch-oven furnaces, which are automatically fed with sawdust by 
a conveyor from the sawmill. Primarily the battery of three boilers 
is for the sawmill and the battery of two boilers for the shingle mill, 
but they are all piped together, with the required valves between, 
allowing either of the departments to operate independently without 
the necessity of operatnig all five boilers, there being arrangements 
made in the shingle mill and a conveyor provided for bringing fuel 
directly from the shingle mill to the battery of two boilers. In front 
of all five boilers there is a steel deck to facilitate the firing of the 
boilers and for storing sufficient fuel for night and Sunday require- 

ments, it being necessary on account of the kilns and insurance to 
keep up steam at all times. 


In addition to the cants coming from the sawmill there is another 
means provided for supplying the shingle mill with material. This 
is what is termed a cut-off or block room, and is a separate building 
30 feet wide and 40 feet long, located adjacent to the log pond. There 
is a separate log slip for this department, which contains a log haul- 
up, 84-in. circular saw for splitting the blocks to the required size. 
The blocks are carried to the shingle mill by one conveyor and the 
refuse by another. This department is driven by an independent 
steam engine placed on a solid concrete foundation. The-building is 
of heavy timber construction, substantially supported on concrete 
piers. This department is primarily for the working up of that class 
of logs which would not pay to pass through the sawmill, and besides, 
it allows the shingle mill to be operated independent of the sawmill. 


The refuse from the éntire plant is conveyed a sufficient dis- 
tance away to avoid all risk and consumed in an open fire, the dump 
being protected by a wire mesh screen 30 feet in height, and outer end 
of burner being carried by a water tower as an additional protection. 

From the foregoing, it will be noted that the plant has been de- 
signed and built with a view to permanency and with the view of 
cutting the cost of manufacture to the minimum. 

‘The capacity of the plant is figured to be about 100,000 feet of 
lumber and 350,000 shingles in ten hours. 


Our Monthly Letter from Calgary 


(By Our Own Correspondent) 


Building operations remain quiet in Calgary but dealers report 
some buildings to be erected when financial conditions show improve- 
ment. The cold weather has stopped the demand in the country, and 
farmers are holding their grain and hogs for higher prices, so col- 
lections remain poor. 

F. E. Sine, Vice-President of the, Atlas Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Calgary, has been spending a few weeks visiting in Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 

E. R. Birnie is making extensive improvements on his farm near 
Calgary, and preparing to sow a larger acreage than before. Mr. 
Birnie has no intentions of leaving the lumber business, as farming 
is only a side line for. Ed. 

F. C. Manning, Purchasing Agent for the Revelstoke Sawmill 
Company, Limited, Calgary, has just returned from a trip to the 
mills in the Crows Nest district. 

John W. Mitchell, of the Calgary Lumber & Supplhes, Limited, 
has been elected Alderman, and with his past and successful admin- 
istration as Mayor, will undoubtedly be a valuable member of the 
council. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Lawrence announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Ada Lilian “Jo,” to Frederick Harry Lamar, on January 
the sixteenth. The bride is a favorite in society in Calgary, and Mr. 
Lamar is well known to the lumber trade, through his connection with 
the North Pacific Lumber Company and the Okanagan Sawmills, 
Limited, and will have the best wishes of their many friends. 


The total manufactured output of the mills in the territory cov- 
ered by the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which for 
the greater part is made up of the mills of Kootenay-Boundary dis- 
trict, has been estimated at 225,000,000 ft., while shipments duri ing this 
period have amounted, it is estimated, to 180,000,000 ft. The stock 
remaining on hand after shipments to this extent had been made 
during the year is estimated at 280,000,000 ft. 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 

No important modification of the lumber situation has occurred 
since our last issue. The majority of the small number of mills then 
operating closed down for the Christmas and New Year holidays, and 
have been in no hurry to open up again owing to the slack demand. 
The prevailing dullness in the local lumber industry has been accen- 
tuated by the fact that a number of our manufacturers have had to 
seek extensions of time from their creditors owing to inability to 
secure further assistance from the banks or make collections of large 
amounts being carried for retailers and others. 

The manufacturers are face to face with a situation for which 
there is no precedent. In the past the problem has been to get rid 
of their common lumber, the upper grades finding a ready sale at good 
prices owing to the great building activity in Eastern Canada, on the 
prairies and at the Coast. To-day our leading mills are carrying 
considerable stocks of high-grade lumber for which there is no de- 
mand owing to an almost complete cessation of constructional work in 
the line of office buildings, apartment houses and residences. There 
is to-day only a sluggish demand for commons, and still less for the 
upper grade stock, the result being seen in an unparalleled price situ- 
ation. Three years ago a large Mountain concern cutting only a low 
percentage of upper grades closed down their plants and went out of 
the manufacturing business because a return of slightly over $17 a 
thousand on the annual cut was deemed poor business, yet for some 
time past some Coast lumbermen have been selling dimension lumber 
as low as $5.50 and $6.00, and upper grades for very little above the 
price ruling for common lumber at the time the company above re- 
ferred to went out of business. This squandering of assets cannot 
continue — longer without producing a general insolvency. 

oe or four of our mills are at present cutting on foreign or- 
ders, with more of such business in sight if vessels can be chartered. 
al others are busy on United States orders. For the first time 
rd buyers from the other side of the line visited Vancouver 
mills acon Christmas on a hunt for yard stock. This was brought 
about by the closing down of Washington mills for Christmas and 
consequent uncertainty as to when they would re-open. 

Reports from the prairies give color to the belief that/there will 
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be a limited amount of buying done by the retailers, whose stocks 
are very low indeed. Customers will have to be passed upon by the 
banks in most cases, however, and sales will be on very conservative 


es. Should any considerable trade develop early in the spring the 
t all the mills now down will re-open with a rush and 


lead t glut of production, insensate competition, and a continua- 
tion of the evils now noticeable. 
The shingle market shows no sign of recovering its former 


when $2.00 a thousand was the ruling figure. A few more 
ened up, and a fair guess is that about one-half the 

ire now operating. The majority are cutting gn United States 
ess. The price for XXX is $1.60 to $1.70, with a few: small con- 
as $1.50 in short lots; 5 to 2 shingles, kiln-dried, 


fis have op 


ns selling as lov 


mmand $1 to $1.80; green, $1.70 to $1.75. Perfections are 

ted $2.05 to $2.10. Across the line in Washington prices are also 
r g low ing to ‘the poor demand; Stars sell at $1.25 to $1.30; 
$1.55 to $1.60; Premium grade, .10c to .15c additional. 


r market, of course, reflects the conditions prevailing in 
Prices hold at about the figures quoted last 
[here is a demand for 40-ft. fir logs for special orders, and 
the opening up of three or four mills will help reduce the large sur- 

f camp run. Cedar is fairly scarce owing to the steady export 
ashington, but so far the mills have not suffered, owing 
g facturers using bolts in most cases. Spruce logs 

- demand, while hemlock are fairly plentiful at a shade 


for common. 


cturing line. 
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Personal Items of British Columbia 


operates a small shingle mill at Craig’s Spur, 
er Island, paid Vancouver a business visit on 


Delbert Hankin, assistant manager of the New Ladysmith Lum- 
Lj called on Mainland lumbermen in 
would 


ited, Nanaimo, 


couver friends welcome more fre- 


RBs McKamey, formerly connected with the lumber trade in 
Vancouver and Calgary, has taken the position of buyer with 
Schwager & Nettleton, a well-known Seattle lumber concern. 


M. M. Harrell, president of the M. M. Harrell Lumber Company, — 4 


Limited, Vancouver, returned early in January from a holiday in 
California, which followed an extended business trip through i 
Southern States. 


J. S. Thorpe, prairie representative last year of W. K. Chanda 
ler, lumber wholesaler, Winnipeg, has accepted a commission as Pro- 
vincial Lieutenant, Infantry, 3rd Contingent, the appointment i 
dated November 2nd. 


J. S. Emerson, lumberman, Vancouver, recently spent some times 


at the plant of the Emerson Hardwood Company, Portland, of which © 
he is president. The company is likely to abandon the practice ofa: 
importing hardwoods in the log. 

Carl Magnuson, formerly with the Meese & Gottfried Company, 
of San Francisco, as Pacific Coast manager, is now connected with 
the Link Belt Company, of Seattle. Mr. Magnuson is well and favor-_ 
ably known to British Columbia millmen. 

E. M. Prouty, managing director of the Canadian Willamette 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, sees many evidences of improvement 
in the B. C. lumber industry. The most convincing, of course, is the 


fact that he has lately received orders from loggers for several over- 


head tramways. 
M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Minne- 


apolis, spent some time in Vancouver in December, and paid a visit © 


of inspection to the plant of the Powell River Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, at Powell River, which is owned and operated by Mr. Scanlon 
and associates. 

J. P. McGoldrick, the well-known Spokane lumberman, visited 
Vancouver recently to confer with local lumbermen relative to mat- 
ters connected with the B. C. industry. As president of the Adams 
River Lumber Company, Limited, Chase, he is keenly interested in 
any action that is calculated to bring about better conditions. — 

W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills, Limited, 
Revelstoke, spent a few days on the Coast about the middle of Janu- 
ary. While in Vancouver Mr. Anstie conferred with local lumber- 
men relative to steps to be taken to secure for British Columbia a 
larger share of the lumber orders being placed by the Imperial goy- 
ernment. 


E. J. Banks, who has been in charge of the office of the Atkins 
Saw Company, Limited, Vancouver, for several years, is now in full 
control of the branch owing to the resignation of W. C. Birdsall in 
November last. Mr. Banks is well known to the Coast and Mountain 
millmen and is planning to increase the efficiency of the branch in 
several lines. 


To enjoy the first lengthy holiday in a number of years, Arthur 
Tretheway, of the Abbotsford Timber & Trading Company, Limited, 
Fraser Valley, left about the first of the year for California points, 
and before returning will visit Honolulu. 
the Western Lumberman in wishing Mr. Tretheway a pleasant and 
beneficial trip. z 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


Nelson city council has started up a wood-cutting camp for un- 
employed citizens. ; 

The Cummings & Grinton sawmill at Armstrong, 
ley, is being offered for sale by the mortgagee. 

Messrs. C. S. Roray and O. G. Yeaman, well known Vancouver 
men, have formed a partnership to handle timber lands and mill pro- 
perties. 

Proctor & Groger (Inc.) Lowell, Wash., are now wholeeanen 
the output of the Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company, Limited, of 
Canford, B.C. 

The Empire Lumber Company, Vancouver Island, early in Janu- 
ary made a shipment of lumber to New York. The cargo was taken 
on at the Genoa Bay plant of the Cameron Lumber Company, Lim- 


Okanagan Val- 


a A 


His many friends will join - 


: 
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ited, by the American schooner Corozal, , operated by the Boston and 


‘Pacific Steamship Company. 


The O’H. C. Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, has been 
incorporated under the B. C. Companies’ Act, with a capital of $25,000. 

The Quatsino Timber Company, Limited, a Victoria holding 
corporation, is to be wound up. Joel MW. Mitchell, of Victoria, has 
been appointed liquidator. 

Creditors of the Terminal Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, recently were granted a winding-up order, the Montreal 
Trust Company being appointed liquidator. 

Robert S. Babcock, a well-known Vancouver timber broker, with 
offices at 525 Seymour Street, died at the General Hospital on Decem- 


ber 21st, from the effects of a fall on the icy pavement. 


J. A. Gauley, Vancouver, has been appointed as permanent liqui- 
dator for the Prince Rupert Sash & Door Factory Company, which 


. recently made an assignment for the benefit of creditors. 


\ 


The assets of Carney & Benzie, lumbermen at Benton, near Sal- 
mo, Nelson district, are being offered for sale by the assignee. The 
stock of sawn and manufactured lumber totals 1,600,000 feet. 

The Lynn Valley Lumber Company, Limited, whose plant is 
located on the North shore of Burrard Inlet, in December made a 
shipment of 1,600,000 shingles via the Robert Dollar line to New 
York points. 

The British Columbia Electric Railway Company, Victoria, was 
recently mulcted in the sum of $10 and costs for damage done by an 
employee to a fine oak tree on the Craigdarroch estate. The conserv- 
ation idea is steadily gaining ground. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, now have 


. an eastern office located in New York City, in charge of I. F. Dres- 


cher, late of Seattle, who will have charge of all ‘business east of 
Chicago in both the rail and cargo divisions. 


H. R. MacMillan, chief forester of the province, is of the opinion 
that a considerable trade in mine props could be done by British Col- 
umbia lumbermen with British colliery companies if cheap transport- 
ation could be secured at the present time from this coast. 


The Fernridge Lumber Company, Limited, New Westminster, 
which made an assignment in December, is being wound up. A final 
meeting of the creditors was held January 19th in Vancouver, when 
Assignee J. A. Cunningham was authorized to distribute the assets. 


The Erie Lumber Company has been registered under the B. C. 
Companies Act as an extra-provincial company. The head office is 
situate at Cambridge, County of Isanti, Minnesota, U. 5., the pro- 
vincial head office being at Nelson. The capital of the concern is 
$200,000. 

The total logs scaled during the year 1914 amounted to 612,533,- 
720 feet, showing a decrease of about 200,000,000 feet as compared with 
the previous year. For the month of December the logs scaled amount- 
ed to 40,214,889 feet, a gain over the corresponding month in 1913 
of nearly 1,000,000 feet. 

A start has been made on the foundations of the new shingle 
plant to be erected by the Mackie Mill and Mercantile Company, of 
Gettysburg, Wash., on the Fraser River. opposite New Westminster, 
at the south end of the big railway bridge. The plant will have an 
initial daily capacity of 200,000 shingles. 

The decision arrived at by the Canadian Pacific Railway man- 
agement to banish toothpicks from the company’s dining cars is not 
to be interpreted as a blow at the timber industry, the kind used be- 
ing manufactured from goose quills. This explanation may relieve 
the minds of B. C. manufacturers somewhat. [Every little helps these 
days. 

Wood block paving is reported to be rapidly growing in popu- 
larity with the people of Washington and Oregon as a result of con- 
certed action taken by the Association of Creosoting Companies of 
the Pacific Coast in support of that style of pavement. Municipalities 
are realizing that it is to their interest to further the use of wood in 
this way. 

One of the unusual ways in which the war is helping the lumber 
industry is shown in the fact that a manufacturer of wood products 
at Theresa, N.Y., is running his plant overtime owing to heavy orders 
received from one of the armies for wooden splints to be used in 
holding in place the fractured bones of wounded soldiers after they 
have received hospital care. 

The opening of the New Year was marked by the placing of 
heavy orders for timbers and car material with Vancouver lumber 
wholesalers and brokers, the purchaser being the Great Northern 
Railway Company. The various items aggregate about 60 carloads. 
The timbers will be used in bridge construction, the lumber going to 
the company’s car shops at various points across the line. 

- The sawmill at Laidlaw, Hope district, which was operated about 
a year ago by H. T. Ross for a time, has been leased by A. J. Robert- 
son, a Chilliwack millman, who will operate the plant as a shingle 
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mill. Two machines have been cutting steadily since January 15th. 
Shipment will be made over the Canadian Northern Railway, cars 
being transferred to the Great Northern Railway at Port Mann. 

On petition of the Surrey Shingle Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited, Sullivan Station, Fraser Valley, the provincial license issued 
to the National Benefit Life and Property Assurance Company, Lim- 
ited, has been cancelled by order of Ernest P. Gunther, superintend- 
ent of insurance, Victoria. A receiver was appointed to administer 
the B. C. deposits of the company. 


E. W. Beckett, Crown agent at New Westminster, is able to 
make the boast that his office is practically the only one in the Do- 
minion that can show a decided increase in business during 1914. The 
total receipts for the year were $66,084.07 as against $57,430.14 in 
1913. Figures for the month of December, 1914, were $5,529.38 as 
against $5,930.57 for the same month in 1913. 


The sympathy of Coast lumbermen will be extended to E. C. Far- 
ber, of the Fir Tree Lumber Company, Limited, Mount Lehman, 
Fraser Valley, in the loss of his baby son by drowning on December 
24th, the body being found beneath the ice on the mill pond. The 
little chap had been watching some lads sliding, and venturing out 
unnoticed after their departure, he slipped into a hole in the ice. 


The Empire Lumber Company, Limited, operating at Cowichan 
Lake, Vancouver Island, is shipping large quantities of logs to Genoa 
Bay, the plant of the Genoa Bay Lumber Company, Limited, at that 
point, being busy on cargo orders. The Empire Company has about 
10,000,000 feet of logs available. The timber is being hauled from 
Cowichan Lake to tidewater over the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway. 


By arrangement made between Mayor P. D. Roe, of Port Moody, 
and Crown Timber Agent Beckett, of New Westminster, all unem- 
ployed residents of Port Moody will be given work at cutting shingle 
bolts on D. L. 360, Coquitlam municipality. The proposal is to sell 
the bolts at $2 per cord, out of which the cutter will receive $1.23 
and a possible further sum after paying royalty fee and contingent 
expenses. 

I. L. Buckley, managing director of the British Canadian Lum- 
ber Corporation, Limited, Vancouver, has submitted a tender to the 
Imperial government covering a large number of ready-made houses 
for the use of Belgian refugees now in England. The order would 
aggregate $50,000 in value and mean work for a considerable number 
of men. Mr. Buckley says he agreed to fill the order at the rate of 
ten houses per day. 

The Department of Lands is calling for tenders for the purchase 
of several lots of standing timber. There are 1,171,000 feet of Douglas 
fir on Frederick Arm; 500 cords of shingle bolts on lot 671, New West- 
minster district ; 70,000 feet of white pine, 70,000 lineal feet of Doug- 
las fir mine timber and 15,000 cedar poles, fronting on Slocal Lake 
opposite New Denver; and 1,800,000 feet of spruce, hemlock and hal- 
sam on lots 6001 and 6002 on the Kitimat River. 


At a meeting of the British Columbia Land Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Vancouver on January 12th, Hon. W. I. Bowser, at- 
torney-general of the province, caused some enthusiasm by potint- 
ing out that 5,000 timber licenses still unsurveyed in the province 
must, according to the regulations, be surveyed before 1918. If the 
timber industry does not soon take on a new lease of life we fear 
the regulations will have to be amended as to the time limit. 


The Laminated Materials Company, comprising Boston, Mass., 
capitalists, have secured the fine factory building erected a couple 
of years ago between New Westminster and Fraser Mills by the de- 
funet Dominion Match Company. The new company will manufac- 
ture a new patent salmon case and other containers, using two-ply 
cottonwood veneer and special end fasteners. Special machinery 
is now arriving from the East. The company look for a big foreign 
market for their product. 

‘The fine new shingle plant of the Weeks Dunell Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, at Fanny Bay, Vancouver Island, commenced cut- 
ting January 15th. The mill is said to be one of the best on the Island, 
being equipped for both rail and water trade. A spur line 1,700 feet 
in length connects with the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway main line, 
while shingles for water delivery are loaded by a gravity carrier sys- 
tem on the deep water dock adjoining the mill. Four Puget Sound 
Machinery Company shingle machines are installed, and these will 
be operated on a double shift if the orders begin to come in freely. 

Coast lumbermen will not have a chance this season to make a 
sale of building material to the Board of Governors of the Provincial 
University, the erection of which was to have been proceeded with in 
the spring. Dr. I. F. Wesbrook, president, and other members of 
the Board of Governors, waited upon the government on January 16th, 
relative to the present position of the project and the outlook, when 
Premier McBride intimated that in view of the general dislocation 
of things as a result of the war it would be necessary for the govern- 
ment to abandon for the present, at least, its plans for the speedy con- 
struction of the university buildings. 
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Fire Wind Forecasts 
(By H R. MacMillan, Chief Forester, B.C.) 

On the Pacific slope in the country west of the Rockies the 
dangerous winds which, during the summer, are likely to cause wide- 
spread and destructive fires, commonly result from high pressure 
areas in northern British Columbia, advancing northward towards 
Washington and Montana. Passing wholly over the interior, such a 
wind has but a small moisture content and consequently is very 
drying. The value to forest protective organizations of being in- 
formed about such winds before they arrive is obvious. 

Co-operation with the Government Weather Bureau to get fore- 
casts of such winds was initiated in the United States by the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, of which Mr. E. T. Allen, 
Portland, is Forester. This co-operation work has been extended. un- 
til now it includes both the Canadian and United States Weather 
Bureaus; while the fire wind forecasts are daily received and used 
throughout the fire season by the B. C. Forest Service in Canada, and, 
in the Pacific States, by the United States Forest Service, the various 
state forest services, and the many private forest fire protection asso- 
ciations of which the Western Forestry and Conservation Association 
is the central body. 

The system has proved of considerable value to the B. C. Forest 
Service the past summer, but is of greater value to the protective or- 
ganizations in the States, because there the much greater number of 
weather stations enables the forecasts to be made more definitely and 
accurately. With the opening of northern British Columbia now tak- 
ing place by the new railroads, such as the G. T. P., P. G. E.; etc) 
many more weather stations will be established, and the value and 
usefulness of the weather bureau reports will be increased, both to 
3ritish Columbia and the Pacific States. In British Columbia reports 
are sent from several of the weather stations by wireless telegraphy. 
The rapidly increasing use of the wireless telegraph is a most im- 
portant factor in this work, since it will enable weather reports to be 
received from a much larger number of stations than would other- 
wise be the case. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


Suit for Balance Due on Sale of Mill | 

In Supreme Court, Vancouver, on December 3rd, Mr. Justice 
Morrison heard a suit entered by the Nicola Valley Lumber Company, 
Limited, against H. C. Meeker, a lumberman from Connecticut, who 
has been general manager of the company for several years past. The 
litigation arose out of the sale of eight timber limits and a mill site 
near the confluence of Spius Creek with the Nicola River made by 
the lumber company to Meeker in 1910. A cash payment of $19,- 
000 was made by Meeker and $15,000, with interest, was due on 
June 10, 1914, but was not paid, whereupon the company entered suit. 
The defendant submitted a counter claim of $35,480 alleging that he 
ed $16,000 loss from flooding; that he had not been given title 
to the mill site, and that one of the timber limits is short 160 acres, 
which have been taken as a homestead. This loss of timber Meeker 
alued at $2,240, the damages a like sum, and failure to deliver the 
mill site inflicted a further loss estimated at $15,000. 

The plaintiff company claimed that failure to secure title to the 
mill site rested with Meeker, it being held from the Department 
if the Interior by use and occupation and this they claimed Meeker 
had failed to eatin Judgment was reserved. 
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A Decision of Interest to Loggers 
nd important point of view, of interest to loggers and 
vas decided recently by Chief Justice Hunter in Sup- 
ancouver in the matter of an interpleader action to 
ther a woodsman’s lien takes precedence over the lien of a 
ng firm for towage charges. 

The matter arose through the seizure recently by the sheriff of 
s, brought to the city by the towing company of 
Greer, ( le & Company. The booms ‘belonge d to tee Pacific Slope 
in liquidation, and yee the subject of a num- 
filed by loggers. Greer, Coyle & Company 
bill of $500 and the sheriff asked the court 

as to priorities on an interpleader. 
ng counsel the chief justice decided that the towage 
Merchant Shipping Act, as towage is 
This makes the towage lien a mari- 
precedence over the lien created by the local 
The chief justice pointed out that in 
Ontat t, of which the British Columbia Act is a copy, a lien 
slide companies for transporting the logs 
slide companies in this province, 
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ait tr sicnoeernen being by towage, the judge found that the privilege — 
of a lien went to the “towage company. Whatever is left with the — 
sheriff from the-sale of the booms, after the towage bill is paid, will 
of course revert to the holders of the woodsman’s liens. 


Recovers Against Allied Companies Ae 


According to a judgment handed down by Mr. Justice Morrison a 
in Supreme Court, Vancouver, Howard D. Baird is sustained in sey-  _ 
eral suits and counter-claims with the Columbia Trust Company, 
Limited, and the Heaps Timber Company, Limited. The Columbia 
Trust Company counterclaimed for same $8,000; this action was dis-_ 
missed with costs to Baird, and in the cases of Baird against the Heaps 
Company, judgment was given in favor of the plaintiff. In reference 
to the A. B. C. Elevator & Wharf Company, his lordship allowed 3 
Baird $2,200 commission, and on the sale of certain cars it was de- 
cided that plaintiff is entitled to 25 per cent. of the profits. With 
regard to the expenses accrued against these profits the court allowed _ 
the charges for freight to go against them which gives Baird over — 
$4,000. In connection with Baird’s claim of a half-interest in the 
Columbia building at the corner of Richards and Hastings streets, his 
lordship refused to give Baird a partnership, but allowed him a sub-_ 
stantial amount for having introduced the lease to the Heaps interests. _ 
In all, Baird is empowered to recover a sum of about $8,000. <i 


Sale of Port Moody Mill Property Revived Fe a 
A Supreme Court writ was recently issued at the request of the 
Emerson Lumber Company, Vancouver, and Roe & Abernethy, Lim- 
ited, Port Moody, against the National Finance Company, the North - 
American Securtiies Company, and Alvo yon Alvensleben, Limited 
all of which Vancouver companies are in liquidation, and a number — 
of persons in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Ontario. It appears 
that on April 15th, 1910, the National Finance Company purchased — 
from the above-mentioned lumbermen 2 ,871 feet of water frontage, to- = 
gether with the mill premises and other buildings thereon, and accord: 
ing to the plaintiffs the full purchase price has not yet been paid. There ; 
is said to be owing to Messrs. Roe & Abernethy, Limited, principal 
aud interest aggregating $59,607, and to the Emerson Lumber Com- — 
pany $11,188 of principal and interest. The object of the action is 
to either recover the monies due or to secure foreclosure of the pro- 
perties sold and the return of same to the plaintiffs. 


Suit for Commission on Sale of Mill 


Roray v. Howe Sound Mills and Logging Company, Limited, ap- 
peal by defendant from the judgment of Clement J., at Vancouver on 
the 25th of November, 1914, in an action for the recovery of commis- 
sion for the sale of a mill. The defence was that the plaintiff was at 
the time of the sale a director of the company. It appears that the - 
defendant company was originally a three-man company, composed of 
the plaintiff and Lane and Newberry. On October 10, 1913, Lane and 
Newberry sold out .to Taylor, Davis and Shrauger, ‘when Roray 
abandoned a small portion of his shares, so that the four would have 
an equal number (Shrauger dividing his shares with one Grandison, 
who was not a director). At the time of the sale the three men never 
became directors in lieu of Lewis and Newberry. Plaintiff was man- 
aging director until October 9, 1913, during which time the mill was 
under construction. At the time an arrangement was entered into 
between Roray and the other directors whereby Roray would have 
no further interest in the mill. Davis then entered into an agreement 
with plaintiff, offering a 5 per cent. commission to plaintiff if he 
brought about a sale of the mill. Roray eventually brought about a 
sale, and his commission was refused by the company on the ground 
that he was still a director. The trial judge found that the plaintifi 
was entitled to recover the commission stied for, and awarded costs 
on the County Court scale. Defendant company appealed and the 
appeal was argued at Victoria-on the 13th of January, 1915, before 
Macdonald, C.J.A.; Irving, Martin, Galliher and McPhillips, Jajeks; 


when judgement was reserved. 


Dominion Creosoting Company Held Liable 

In Supreme Court at Vancouver, on January 6th, George Stevens 
claimed unstated damages at common law and under the Employers’ 
Liability Act from the Dominion Creosoting Company, Limited, for 
injuries alleged to have been received in July last while digging a ditch 
for defendants on Main street, South Vancouver, plaintiff claiming 
that the sides of the excavation had not been properly shored up. The 
jury found for the plaintiff, who was awarded $1,800 and costs. 


Standard Lumber Company vs. Lezert 
This was an action brought in the county court at Cranbrook, 
January 4th, against E. A. Lezert, by the Standard Lumber Company 
for goods sold and delivered to the amount of $357.26. Simon Taylor, 
manager of the plaintiff company, gave evidence that no particular ~ 
time was mentioned for payment of the amount. The defendant Le- 
zert claimed that the lumber was to be paid for when he got the money 


out of it. This Mr. Taylor denied. Judge Thompson gave judgment : 3 


ce 
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for the defendant Lezart, holding that the time of payment has not yet 
arrived and that the action was brought prematurely. The company 
to pay defendant’s costs. 


Blames King’s Enemies for Trouble 
In Supreme Court at Vancouver, early in January, H. Winde- 


bank, a Missidn City lumberman, urged the machinations of the King’s: 


enemies as the reason of his inability to carry out certain obligations 
with respect to payment for timber, in consequence of which he asked 
for a year’s extension of time. In April, 1913, Mr. Windebank under- 
took to clear off the standing timber on some limits near Mission in 
two years, and to pay J. A. Clay $4,000. If the timber was not re- 
moved within the time stated it was to be forfeited to Clay. Three- 
fourths of the money had been paid but none of the timber has been 
cut, and it now is impossible to log the tract within the time agreed 
upon. Mr. Windebank set up the claim that he had spent $5,000 on 
a mill, but the war has made it impossible for him to conttnue, and 
that it would be inequitable to punish him for conditions brought on 
by the King’s enemies. The Court advised a friendly settlement, and 
the hearing was adjourned pending a meeting between the parties. 
Later it was arranged that if Mr. Windebank pays $600 by April 16th 
he will be allowed to go ahead. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


The Norwegian full-rigged ship Cate left Hastings Mills, Van- 
couver, on the last day of the old year for Port Natal and Delagoa Bay, 
Africa, with a cargo of 1,600,438 feet of lumber: 

For the first time in the history of the port of Victoria, two lum- 
_ber cargoes are now being loaded simultaneously by the Cameron 
Lumber Company, Limited, the lumber being consigned to South 
: Africa. 

The British barque British Yeoman cleared from Genoa Bay, Van- 
couver Island, about the middle of January, with a cargo of 1,600,000 
feet of lumber for Cape Town, South Africa. About 400,000 feet was 
stowed on ‘deck. 

Early in March another vessel of the Robert Dollar Company will 
reach Genoa Bay, Vancouver Island, to load another cargo of lumber 
for the Toronto harbor improvements. The shipment is expected to 
aggregate about 4,000,000 feet. 

A shipment of 1,000 tons of wood pulp was made to the Oriental 
markets about the middle of January by the B. C. Sulphite Fibre Com- 
pany, Limited. The British steamer Mexico City, under charter to the 
Robert Dollar Line, loaded the shipment at Mue Creek, Howe Sound. 

The American schooner Mahukona, 653 tons, has been chartered 
by the Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, to load a cargo 
of lumber for South Africa. The Norwegian bark Wulff is also under 
charter to the Sauer Company, and is now loading for the same 
destination. 

The bad weather which prevailed along the B. aC. Coast almost 
continuously from Christmas until the middle of January made it 
almost impossible for tug boats to reach port with tows. Nearly a 
dozen tugs were forced to seek shelter at Secret Cove for several 
weeks, their tows aggregating over one hundred sections of logs. 


Forestry Notes 


A great deal of the oak used on the Pacific Coast comes from the 
eastern part of Asia. 

The timber industry represents 37 per cent. of the annual pro- 
duction of wealth in British Columbia. 

A careful survey of the State of New York has shown that one- 
half of it is better adapted to forestry than to agriculture. 

White pine and yellow pine are the woods most used for boxes, 
and each contributes more than a billion feet to the box industry 
annually. 

The Massachusetts forestry association offers as a prize the plant- 
ing of fifty acres of white pine, to the town which gains first place in 
a contest for town forests. 

Boxmakers in the United States use more than four and a half 
billion board feet of lumber each year or more than one-tenth of the 
entire lumber cut of the country. 

The annual cut of British Columbia timber is approximately two 
billion feet. There are 420 mills and 790 logging camps in the pro- 
vince, employing about 60,000 men. 

To guard against tree rapair fakers, or quack tree surgeons, the 
Masachusetts Forestry Association will inspect the shade trees be- 
longing to its members, free of charge. 

The Uinta mountains of Utah, included within the Wasatch, 
Uinata, and Ashley national forests, should become a favorite recrea- 
tion region, because of the many small lakes within depressions 


~ ed 150,000 spruce seedlings on its property in the Adirondacks. 


scooped out by glacial drifts. Seventy such lakes can be counted from 
Reid’s peak, and one particular township, 36 miles square, contains 
more than a hundred. 

The Sihlwald, or city, forest of Zurich, Switzerland, adds to the 
town’s revenue $7.20 per acre a year, reducing the amount needed to 
be raised through taxation by more than $32,000. 

Contrary to popular belief, forest fires seldom travel more than 
two or three miles an hour. Even in extreme cases it is questionable 
whether they burn at a rate of more than six to ten miles an hour. 


Of-two million sheep annually grazed in the State of Utah, more 
than a million are on the national forests, or, including lambs which 
are fattening for market on the forest ranges, over a million and three- 
quarters. 


In addition to his own fire detection system, the supervisor of the 
Palisade national forest, Idaho, was notified of each fire by from five to 
ten different local settlers, who thus showed their co-operation in 
working for fire suppression. . 


The forests of- Corsica, the little island upon which Napoleon 
was born, are managed by the French Government. They produce 
lumber, firewood and turpentine, and all parts of the tree are far more 
closely utilized than in America. 


The Diana Paper Company, of Watertown, New York, has plant- 
The 
company has established its own nurseries and will continue planting 
at an accelerated rate from now forward. 


A valued forest, long and wide, 
Adorned the sloping mountain’s side; 

A smoker’s burning match was thrown, 
And by the breezes fanned and blown, 
Till all that splendid forest green 

A worthless waste may now be seen. 


The Boise national forest in Idaho had 30 fires during the past 
summer, yet 28 were held down to less than 10 acres, and of these 
15 were less than one-quarter of an acre. The supervisor says this 
success was due to a look-out tower, and to efficient telephone and 
heliograph service. 

'A United States agricultural journal draws attention to the 
thousands of acres of fertile soil which this spring (and every spring) 
was washed away from the hillsides and swept out into the ocean. 
The moral it drew from this was that hillsides should be retained in 
timber and other crops that prevent the washing of the soil. 


A mountain lion recently killed in the Grand Canyon game pre- 
serve, which adjoins the Tusayan national forest, measured ten feet 
from nose to tail. Mountain lions and other beasts of prey, such as 
wolves, coyotes and wildcats, are killed by forest officers and game 
wardens because they are a menace to stock and to game animals. 


Because of the war, English manufacturers and consumers of 
wood pulp have been caused considerable uneasiness. Production is 
at a standstill in the countries at war, and in Norway and Sweden, 
principal sources of supply, mills have been greatly hampered because 
of a lack of coal and of chemicals. [England has practically no do- 
mestic sources of pulp. 


Concrete Ties Found Unsatisfactory 


The chief engineer of the Chicago & Alton Railroad has written 
to the assistant superintendent of forestry of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway a letter regarding his experience with concrete ties, which 
is partly quoted in a recent issue of the Canadian Forestry Journal: 

There were sixty concrete ties placed in the track in October, 
1903. They were ballasted with stone, where they had good drain- 
age and were kept in_good surface. In 1906 twelve concrete ties 
were taken out; in 1911, thirty-two; in 1912, ten and 1913 six. These 
ties were taken out on account of crushing and breaking down under 
the rail, thus being unsafe to remain in the track. Ties were con- 
structed of cement, iron girder and oak block. There were two 
blocks of concrete 7 inches thick, 9 inches wide and 3 ics long. There 
Was an iron girder that ran through the blocks that was 2 inches thick 
and 2 inches ‘wide : there was an oak block 3 inches thick and 10 inches 
wide and 24 inches long set on top of the concrete tie to use for cush- 
ioning the rail and to spike rail. There was a wooden plug in the 
concrete to hold the spike in place. 

These ties weighed about 450 pounds, and when track was sur- 
faced the ballast had to be dug out from between the ties. If this 
was not done the rail would lift up and ties would stay in ballast 
on account of their weight. 

When track heaved slightly in the winter it was caused to be- 
come slightly uneven. The ties under the heavy part of the track 
would crush and break, and this left the track unsafe. We were com- 
pelled to place oak track ties between the concrete ties to hold track 
to gauge. After the six years’ test I have concluded that ties of 
this make are a failure. 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of Prairie Trade Conditions 


There is practically no change whatever to report‘in the condi- 


tions of the Prairie trade during ‘the past month. The lumber busi- 
ness in the Prairie provinces is, at the present time, seasonably quiet. 
There is very little demand for material at retail, and the retail mer- 
chants themselves are reluctant to lay in any considerable stocks, on 
account of the uncertainty of the present conditions in the financial 
field. The European war is going to affect the buying and selling 
of lumber to an enormous extent, and owing to the uncertain position 
in the battlefield, the sale and output of lumber will still further be 
restricted. Most of the lumber merchants are expending their energies 
in the collection of the many outstanding accounts—which, contrary 
to expectations, are fairly good—this in spite of a stringent financial 
situation prevailing throughout the West. 
tion which is somewhat gratifying is the fact that credits have been 
materially reduced during the past season. It is believed that during 
the coming season the retail lumbermen will make a further effort 
to curtail credits still further, as it is felt that the trade has done 
more than its share in financing the country. Undoubtedly such a 
policy would result in a slight decrease in the volume of business 
transacted, but it will certainly establish a more substantial prosperity 
in the industry. Both retail and wholesale prices remain fairly firm, 
no changes having been reported. At the present time stocks are 
reported to be very low, both at the mill and in the yards, and this, 
coupled with the fact that logging operations during the winter will 
be on a much smaller scale than usual, will have a tendency to keep 
quotations stiffer than they have been during the fall. 

Much business has been lost through the attitude of the bankers 
towards the issuing of loans to the farmers, inasmuch as the banks 
demanded from them as security practically everything which they 
possessed, thus embarrassing them when security was asked by the 
lumber merchant... We would direct attention of our readers to the 
opinions of Winnipeg and the Prairie lumbermen as to conditions 
and prospects in the lumber trade of the Prairie provinces for 1915. 
In one of the letters submitted to the Western Lumberman, the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the bankers is dealt with in a masterly style, 
and we must all admit that there is a lot of truth in what this lumber- 
man says regarding the method by which the banks of the Canadian 


West are controlled. 
It is anticipated that building operations throughout western 
Canad 1 will be carried on in a much smaller scale than in previous 


years. This state of affairs will no doubt continue until the situa- 
n in the war zone assumes a much better aspect. In fact it seems 
to us that Canadian trade in the lumber and contracting industries 
will be in the nature of i what is, as the war 
situation brightans, as we all hope it soon will, then will we find trade 
n, too—were the situation to keep stationary, then would we 
ppeeP likey wis — so on. 
Prot m accounts which we have received from various city engi- 
f western cities, the programme of construction work for 
curtailed owing to the difficulty of floating debentures. 
instances that the cut will not be reduced in a 
‘Locally, while there will be a reduction in the 
amount expended from that of last year, there will nevertheless be 
expended in building operations. There re- 
ge structures to be completed—work which was sus- 
to weather conditions, or to the diffi- 
» proposition. A fair amount of new 
think that as soon as the weather 
will be resumed. 
received by the Trade and Commerce 
z regarding Canadian lumber. Although these 
applicz ipply mostly to the Coast manufacturers, there is no 
reason why the Prairie | imber merchants should not receive the benefit 
f ol contracts. 


owever, there are 


num Her ot cities. 


nsiderable amount 
ended last fall, either owing 
culty of further financing the 
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News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


C. Burns, independent lumber dealer, at Trochu, Alberta, has 
skatoon, has gone to California to spend 


- Company have removed their offices to 


One feature of the situa- ° 


“Kalass & Olsen, lumber dealers, of TES, Sask., have been 
succeeded by E. C. E. Kalass. 


C. Hasselfield, lumber merchant, Sacto recently paid a busi- a 


ness visit to Prhnee Albert, Sask. 


D. Hage has succeeded Jos. Jackson as general manager for the 
Citizens Lumber Company, Limited, of Lethbridge, Alta. 


Alex. McDonald, formerly with the Whitlock Lumber Company, — 


Limited, at Oyen, Alta., is with the Second Overseas Contingent. 
According to the Rae River Gazette, the Rat Portage Lumber 


Company have disposed of their general store business at Rainy River. — 


M. Withers, of the Finch, Withers & Company, lumber retailers, 
of Strathclair, Man., has retired from the firm to proceed to the front. 


Weal Nichone) manager of the Ladder Lake Lumber Compaieell v4 
recently paid a business visit to Prince Albert, © ; 


at Big River, Sask., 
Sask. 


Isaac Hooper, who of late has been Superintendent for the Citi- af 
zens Lumber Company, Limited, is now with the Western Canoga : 


Lumber Company, at Stavely, Alta. 


M. Spars, manager of the Northern Lumber Company, and R. 24 


Jones, of Canora, Sask., visited Russell, Man., in order to take stock — 


prior to taking over the lumber business of E. M. Williams, who has _ ; 


left for Winnipeg. 


M. Heyklula, a native of Finland, was killed in the lumber camp. 
of the J. D. McArthur Company at Lac du Bonnet, when a tree 
which he was felling crashed upon him, rupturing his, a and 
breaking four ribs. 


H. C. Hodgson has succeeded C. Plant as reprecemionae of the 
Vancouver Lumber Company, with offices at 808 Great West Perm- _ 
anent Building, Winnipeg. Mr. Plant is now representing the same | 


company at Minneapolis. 


A. T. Cushing, who has been manager for Cushing Bros., Limit- . 
ed, in Edmonton, has resigned owing to his ill health, but will not 
be lost to the trade entirely, as he will establish a line of retail yards 
in the Peace River country. 

The Western Lumberman is in receipt of artistically designed 
calendars from the following: Columbian Pulleys, Limited, Van- 
couver; B.C.; The Finger Lumber Company, Limited, Le Pas, Man., 
and the Keewatin Lumber Company, Winnipeg, Man. 

It is with great regret that we learn of the indisposition of Mr. 
W. P. Alsip, President of the Alsip Brick and Lumber Company, 
Winnipeg. We are sure that our many local readers will share with 
us in the hope that he may have a speedy recovery. _ 

J. H. Clayton, secretary-treasurer of the Lineham Lumber Com- 
pany, at High River, Alta., recently dropped dead in his office. Mr. 
Clayton had just returned from a trip to the Coast, having spent 
Christmas with his wife and family at Victoria, B.C. 


Mayor Waugh, accompanied by Street Commissioner W. Tall- ~ 


man, paid a-visit of inspection over the line of the Greater Winnipeg 
waterways construction work. While in that vicinity the Mayor in- 
spected the newly established civic cordwood camps. 


H. G. Stoddard, representing R. Hoe & Company, saw manufac- 
turers, of New York, was a recent visitor to the offices of the Western 
Lumberman at, Winnipeg. We extend to any prospective visitor to 
Winnipeg a hearty invitation to our executive offices at 302 Travellers’ 
Building, Winnipeg. 

A change in the management of the Seemans branch of the Re- 
liance Lumber Company has taken place. J. B. Miller, who was man-_ 
ager from the inception of the business at Seemans, Sask., has tend- 
ered his resignation, which has been accepted. The new manager is 
P. C. Currie, from Vonda, Sask. 

H. K. Nicols, of the Ladder Lake Lumber Company, of Big 
River, Sask., stated that his company had no men in the bush this 
year, owing to the fact that there had been enough logs out when 
they took over the business to supply the demand for the next two 
years. There will be a large number of men taken on, however, as 
soon as the ice goes out. 


The Moose Jaw Times sees good times in prospect with promise - 


of a big harvest next season. High prices, says the Times, stimulate 
production. ‘The Prairie farmer is fully alive to his present oppor- 
tunity, and has prepared every available acre for next season’s crop. 
A prolonged favorable autumn has providentially contributed to this 
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Two Factors 
With Which 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 


SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 
this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products wi!l not . 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 


For these reasons timber 1s a good investment 
whether bought for present or future operation or as 
an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 
but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about timber 
bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 
Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, III.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 


| J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 


of 


Reliable 


Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


_]| 55 Years in the ~ : 
Market and Nae oe ah hg 
STILL MONTREAL. 
WTB AED, ‘WINNIPEG © 
Head Office 


and Factory: 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 
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unate accomplishment, and the year 1915 opens with every one 
m the alert to secure all legitimate advantages accruing from the war 
to which the tiller of the soil is entitled. If intelligent, steady appli- 
ation is a factor in an abundant harvest, Western Canada should be 
cure next fall. 


In the January issue of the Western Lumberman we reported 
that the Crown Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., had 
gone into voluntary liquidation. We would draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that this company is in no way connected with the 
Crown Lumber Company, Limited, of Calgary, Alta. 

Among the military men at Winnipeg one may see several who 
were walking with the easy, swinging gait and free shoulder move- 
ment of the Canadian woodman. Here are men, who have been used 


wo earth of the giant trees. Give them the requisite training, and 
where could more efficient fighting men be found? : 

T. Onishi, a prominent merchant of Yokohama, and ‘Japanese 
irade commissioner with Canada, is staying at the Royal Alexander 
Hotel. He is investigating the opportunities for trade between -his 
country and Canada, exchanging their manufactured goods for raw 
materials, such as wheat, lumber and minerals. He stated that Japan 
is preparing for a commercial conquest, rather than honors in the 
held of battle. 

Mr. D. C. Cameron, President of the Rat Portage Lumber Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, which operates mills and branches all through the 
Canadian Northwest and at the Coast, is paying Vancouver a busi- 
ness visit. He said that the timbermen were hoping to secure a share 
of the large foreign business created by the war and observed that 
the domestic demand would be strictly limited this year from present 
indications. The local mill run by the company opened up last week 
after being closed for some time. 

Eric W. Hamber, well known a few years ago in Winnipeg, 
was a recent visitor to Winnipeg, while en route to ‘the annual meet- 
ing of the Dominion Bank at Toronto, of which he is a director. Mr. 
Hamber’s home is now in Vancouver.. The British Columbia Mills. 
Timber & Trading Company, of which-he is vice-chairman and gen- 
eral manager, has been established 45 years and is the largest ex- 
timber in British Columbia. Mr. Hamber says there. is 
every evidence of a revival of the lumbering industry in the spring, 
and that there is likely to be a stiffening of prices. There is a fair 
Australian and British demand and a good market for railway ties. 
The business situation at the coast is brightening perceptibly, he says. 
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Interior Lumbermen Express Opinion Regarding 
1915 Trade Outlook 


Several lumbermen of Winnipeg and the Prairie provinces have 
expre ssed their opinions to the Western Lumberman, regarding the 
uutlook for trade during 1915 in the lumber business, both retail and 
wholesale. Some are optimistic while others express the opinion that 
they believe good times would result if the war would speedily 
terminate. 

We quote the following communications received: 

Gross Lumber Company, Limited , 
Wetaskiwin, Alta., January 19, 1915. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman” : 
Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of the 11th inst., will say that it is 


a little early for us to say anything about the prospects for 1915 trade, 
but under the present conditions we do not look for more than seven- 
ty-five per cent. of our 1914 business. - 
Yours truly, 
Gross Lumber Company, Limited, 
A. G. Gross, Manager. 


American Lumber Company, 
. c 
Rivers, Man., January 13, 1915. 


North 


Lumberman.” 

to yours of the 11th inst., re lumber trade 
airic may that the season of 1914 was ex- 
tremely poor for the lumber business owing to crop conditions and 


reply 
vinces, | Say 
e Kuropean war. 
utbreak of the war a very pessimistic feeling prevails 
farming community, and if the war continues 
am of the opinion that the outlook for 1915 will 
rioht 


os¢ + ‘ cert 
her sort e ‘ 


hrough this year I 


Yours truly, 
Jas. Allen. 


ery interesting letter received from Mr. W. P. 
Wall Lisiher™ Company, Winnipeg, reads as 


Juttor the Dutton-Wall 


tion of the lumber industry in the West, I 


think that this is more particularly due to the spotted, or light | croy 
which we had last year, and to the extreme conservatism which has 
been shown by the banks throughout the West. 


Farmers and resi- 


dents are greatly handicapped by reason of their banking facilities 


being in the control of managers who have little interest in the com- 
munity itself. 
of eredit, I may say that this conservatism reaches an extreme state 


after it has been strained through the general manager’s office in the © 


East; also through a western manager with headquarters perhaps in 
Winnipeg ; and finally reaches the local manager in one of our small 
western towns. To make himself secure at the head office he is much 
inclined to err on the side of conservatism, and many individual cases 


have come to my notice, where men who were entitled to credit were | 
to handling the axe and making the forest resound athens crashing -unable to receive any; or if they did manage to secure a small loan, — 


the bank took over from them as security practically everything that 


they had, thus embarrassing them when security was asked of them — 


by the lumber dealer or some other creditor. It seems to me that 
this is a great problem in this country, and although the banking — 
system here has its advantages, at the same time we lose a great deal — 


in not having a system whereby the man who controls the bank iss J 


identified with the community, and has an individual and personal in- 
terest in the community itself, and in those who reside there.” 


? 


'“As far as the city trade is concerned, no improvement can be i 


expected until after the war is over and financial matters adjust them- 
selves. The only saving feature of the situation is that stocks are 


low everywhere; and there has been, and will be during the coming — 
We are > 


year, a material reduction of lumber output from all the mills. 
particularly interested in the Northern spruce mills, and I do not be- 
lieve that there will be over twenty per cent. of the usual cut taken 
out this year. 


Tomlinson & Mitchell, 
Winnipeg, Man., January 20, 1915. 
Editor, “Western Lumberman.” 

Dear Sir :—With reference to your letter asking us for our opinion 
as to 1915 trade prospects we have hopes that conditions will improve 
somewhat from last year, even if the war does not come to an end. 
Were the spring to open up early and the farming portion of the 
West to feel optimistic, business should be stimulated. 

We think that it is only necessary for every lumberman in the 
West to make the best of conditions as they now exist. 


troubles. 
Yours truly, 
Tomlinson & Mitchell. 
The Finger Lumber Company, Limited, 
Le Pas, Man., January 14th, 1915: 
Editor, “Western Lumberman” 


Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of January 8th as to the outlook 
for 1915 I certainly hope that conditions improve. 
on how long the war lasts. As soon as the war is over | am confident 
that better times will be restored for us. The farmers will receive 


better prices for their wheat which will help them pay for their ma-_ 


chinery, and, perhaps have a few dollars left to build a new barn. 


Yours truly, - 
: H. Finger, President. 


Northern Lumber Company, Limited, - 
Grandview, Man., January 15th, 1915, 
Editor, “Western Lumberman.” = 


Dear Sir:—I have your letter of January 11th asking me to give 
you our opinion of the prospects in the timber trade for the coming 
year. 


ticularly good for small bills, and October and the early part of No- 


With further reference to the bankers’ conservation 


Eventually — — 
business will assume a normal basis, and we will forget our present 


This will dependes 


In response to this I would say that it may be interesting to 
point out that we found that the last four months of 1914 were par- 
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vember were particularly good for collections; in fact we have never 


seen it much better, but unfortunately from the latter part of Novem- 


ber to-date there has been a decided fall off in collections, and of 


course, we cannot expect business to be good at this time of year. © 
In reference to prospects for 1915 we think that it will be par- 


ticularly bright in the rural districts of the Prairie provinces, with 
In our dis- 
trict particularly, crops have been fair and prices have been better, 
and we are already experiencing considerable inquiries from farmers — 


the exception of that portion visited by crop failure. 


for 1915. No doubt it will take considerable time to experience a re- 
action in towns, the building in which is depending upon loan 


Yours truly, 
Northern Lumber Company, Limited, 
Theo. A. Sparks, General Manager. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


OUR problem of increasing production or decreasing 
producing cost is most easily solved by the install- 
ation of a capable resaw. 


The new Berlin ‘‘ Heavy-Duty” vertical resaw, with 
its greater than average capacity, its simplicity of opera- 
tion, strength and stability of construction is exceptionally 
adapted to Canadian sawmill conditions. 


This unit is designed to operate behind the head rig, 
to receive planks or flitches and resaw such material into 
lumber of desired thicknesses at low cost. The cost will 
be low because the operating expense of this unit is lower 
than that of the head rig and because, where active hand- 
ling appliances are employed, the saw may be kept con- 


tinuously in the cut. 


Assisted by a band resaw the head rig is easily cap- 


‘able of handling from 20 to 4o per cent more work. For. 


greater increase in production than that, two resaws may 
be installed. And here’s a point: every cut that the re- 
saw saves the head rig, is a definite saving in producing 


costs. 


The new Berlin resaws are worthy of the confidence 
of Canadian lumbermen for they stand proven in 
every particular. They will endure the hardest 
service, as is shown by the experience of users in 
Canada and in the States in Western territory. 
Built right or left hand, with 64-inch, 6, 7 and 8 
foot wheels, it is adapted to sawmill conditions 


anywhere. 
May we send you further data? 


BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


All Berlin Machines are 
MADE In CANADA 


Especially for 
Canadian Manufacturing 
Conditions 
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Successful Saw Sales Manager Discusses Lumber 
Sales Methods 


While R. R. Fox, of Seattle, manager of the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company’s branch, is primarily interested in the sale of saws 
allied mill equipment, remarks the West Coast Lumberman, he 
takes a very keen interest in the sale of lumber and has some very 
pronounced views as to how lumber should be marketed. He feels 
that generally speaking the lumber manufacturers do not show the 
same progressiveness in selling their lumber that they do in its manu- 
facture. He says that the lumbermen should adopt the methods that 
other great and successful manufacturers in this country have used 
to promote their business. He cites the case of the automobile manu- 
facturers who in fifteen years have introduced their product in every 
civilized community on the face of the globe, solely through the force 
of their sales departments. Lumbermen, he says, become experts in 
the producing end, but let the sales in a sense take care of themselves. 
He declares the millmen should take their product to the consumers 
instead of letting the consumers come after their lumber. 
attention to the fact that when two Massachusetts friends not very 
long ago were building beautiful country homes, they were anxious 
to learn something about red cedar siding and shingles, but could 
find nobody in that vicinity who could give them any information 
on the subject. 

“Being a sales manager myself,’ said Mr. Fox, “I cannot help 
but take an active interest in the methods employed in selling our 
lumber. To sell lumber the same aggressiveness must be shown that 
is displayed by manufacturers of other commodities. I believe in em- 
ploying the very best salesmen that can be obtained to push the sale 
of lumber products everywhere. In my opinion good salaries should 
go to the men in the East who are selling the lumber. Good men, 
men of exceptional selling ability, specialists, in other words, are what 
are needed. The lumbermen can obtain just as good and just as ex- 
pert salesmen as the automobile people, if they will go after them. I 
think that it is a mistake to have all of the expensive men on this end. 
Of course, good men.must be had to direct the work, but experts are 
also needed in the East. 

“In my opinion the average retail lumberman is not a salesman. 
He is an order taker. There are exceptions, of course, but as a rule 
somebody is needed to stimulate the demand for lumber. Somebody, 
for instance, is needed to point out to the farmer the necessity of 
building a shed for his tools, or for being right on the job and point- 
ing out the many advantages of wood/and the beautiful effects that 
can be obtained, to the many men in Eastern cities who are building 
homes in the country, where there are no building restrictions. This 
business in the Atlantic Coast States must be enormous and would be 
well worth cultivating. There is just as much reason why the lumber 
manufacturer should try to demonstrate to the builders of such homes 
the necessity of using red cedar siding or red cedar. shingles, ‘or: fir 
or hemlock finish, or our lumber generally, as for an automobile sales- 
man to point out the necessity of a man’s purchasing a machine. 

Mr. Fox believes that there will be a good lumber business during 
1915. The very high prices which farmers are obtaining for their 
products will, he believes, prove a great trade stiumlant. The saw 
business, he says, already shows improvement. 


and 


U.S. Consul’s Report on B.C. Lumber Trade 

Leading Puget Sound papers recently printed the following re- 
sume of conditions in the British Columbia lumbér industry, as exist- 
ing at the beginning of the new year: 

“United States Consul-General Mansfield, Vancouver, B.C., in 
f the latest daily consular and trade reports, has given a review 
of the condition of the British Columbia timber industry that is local- 
ly, if not generally, interesting. 

“He states that so far as the lumber industry in British Colum- 
icerned, the lack of demand for wood products in this’ pro- 
the reduction of the tax on logs exported to the United 
States has encouraged special activity in the smaller logging camps, 

ost of the output of which is exported to the Puget Sound districts. 

“Generally speaking, however, the condition of the lumber in- 
i Columbia, according to Consul-General Mansfield, 
ctory. Many of the mills are idle, and there is a very 
workers out of employment because thereof. 
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Shingle Industry Flourishing 
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however, is flourishing and it is this to 
frequently been called by the. newspapers 
s been shown that upon the removal of the 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho mills have 
impossible, to compete with the Canadian 
eason that there is a sufficient difference in the 
price of labor in the two countries and because 
hingle manufacturers have access to superior 
iterially lower prices. The result of this is that the 

erican shingle mills have long since suspended operations or have 


that there is a demand in the United States for shingles made in this — 


He called | 
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so reduced their forces as to be small competitors of the manufacturers _ 
across the international line. ‘ 

“Consul-General Mansfield speaks of the shingle situation in — 
British Columbia as follows: i 

“The shingle mills in the province are all running, most of them 
full time and up to capacity, practically all the product being exported — 
to the United States. It is reported that the profits of the shingle — 
mills are small at prices received at present, but are sufficient to en-- 
able the operators to keep the mills running. a 

“The manufacturers of British Columbia cedar shingles claim — 


province at a higher price than the local product brings. This is — 
based on the claim that British Columbia has a larger supply of good — 
cedar timber, that only the, best material is used, and that greater 
care is exercised in cutting the best grades of shingles in the mills in 
this district than obtain south of the international border. The shingle — 
men offer as evidence of their claim of superior quality the fact that — 
most of the products of their mills are exported to the States at prices — 
above those paid for the home production.” q o 
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Winnipeg Lumbermen Hold 11th Annual Bonspiel 
The eleventh annual lumberman’s bonspiel was held in the Thistle 
rink at Winnipeg, on Thursday, January 21, continuing over the two — 
subsequent days. A large entry list was received—no less than 26 
competitors taking part in the competition, three of these being from 
the McDonald-Dure Lumber Company. Many noted curlers who 
are lumbermen participated in these games. For many weeks pre- — 
vious the lumbermen have showed a keen interest in the ’spiel, which 
is always one of the interesting events in the curling life of Winnipeg. 
The draw for January 21 resulted in some extremely interesting — 
and exciting games. Only six rinks were left in out of a total of 26 
entries. The results of the first day’s play were as follows: ; 
9 am. Results 


Dowse Sash and Door Factory.. 15 Canadian Lumber Yards Dis 
Geo! /Hanbuty Company) ..7 )).. lee “ASR Ro Bannles sae 
Coast Lumber Company ... ... . 12 G W. Murray (default) ... ... @ 
Empire Sash & Door Co. ... ... 12 Dominion Lumber & Fuel Co.... 5 
Monarch Lumber Co: Or. 12. 408 112 We kK Chandler eee ee 
Brown & Rutherford ... ... ... 11 National Supply Company ... a 
Beaver Lumber Company ... ... 14 Rat Portage Lumber Co. . 5°@ 
11 a.m. Results a 
Commonwealth Lumber Co. .... 8 McDonald Dure No. 2 ... A 
Arbuthnot Lumber Company ... 11 McDonald Dure No.3... ... ... 5 
J. D. McArthur Lumber Co. ... . 12 Corona Lumber Company ... 40 
McDonald-Dure No. 1... ... .. 13 Acme Lumber Company ... ve 
G Hanbury 2... 0.012 0.°/7.2.. 10> Dowse Sdshi& DconiCo eee anne 
Turnbull & McManus... ... ... 7% Sprague Lumber Company ... .. 10 — 
Imperial Lumber Company (De-  ~ 
SS RAG Tes ian NE Lee amram onli fault) lig. 6.0. Rs ee 
Grand Challenge, 1 p.m. Results r 
Coast Lumber Company ... .... 10 Empire Lumber Company ... ... 9 
Brown & Rutherford ... ....... 14 Monarch Lumber Company ... . 4° 
Beaver. Lumber Company ... ... 13 Commonwealth Lumber Co. ... . 6 
Sprague Lumber Company ...... 16. Arbuthnot ember 3 Cont aie 
McDonald-Dure Lumber ©or, Now ae ess Gael eee ee ene tc Oa 
Consolation, 4 p.m. Results sae ” 
Dominion Lumber Company ... . 12 National Supply Company ... OL 
Turnbull & McManus ... ... ..- 12 Corona Lumber Company ..- ee 
McDonald-Dure, No.3... :.. ... 11 Acme Lumber Company -22--- 9-39 
Monarch Lumber Co. ... ..: .-. 12 Dowse Sash & Door Co. (Default) 0 © 
Commonwealth Lumber Co. ... .. 10 . Empire Lumber Company -==-- cae 
Barnes ......c...5 4e. (80 5 2. 10s Arbuthnot (eum ie sian <a 
W.-K. Chandler ...0).. .).0... 6) 39 2Canadian umber @ompatyeee eae. Ge 
Rat Portage Lumber Co. ... .... 15 McDonald-Dure, No. 2 10mm 


The results of the matches played on the following date are too — 
late to include in this issue of the Western Lumberman. 


Lumber Association Elects Officers i 


The annual meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
Association was held January 21st at the association rooms, 441 Sey-— 
mour Street, Vancouver, with a good attendance of members present. © 
The election of officers for 1915 resulted as follows: President—L. A.” 
Lewis (Brunette Sawmills, Limited), New Westminster; Vice-presi- — 
dents—J. W. Hackett (Robertson & Hackett), Vancouver; j: O@ 
Cameron (Cameron Lumber Company, Limited), Victoria. Direc- 
tors—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western Lumber Company, Lim- — 
ited; J. Black, Hastings Shingle Company ; J. Hanbury, Hanbury 
Lumber Company; E. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing — 
Company ; R. H. Alexander, B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading Company ; 
E. C. Knight, Vancouver Lumber Company. ae ey 


ee q 

‘According to the handbook issued by the provincial government, — 
there are now 272 sawmills in British Columbia, employing about 
5,000 men, the output of lumber in 1912 being 1,330,000,000 feet. 
‘Chere are sixty shingle mills, with a daily capacity of 5,000,000 shin- 
eles. The capital invested in the timber business 1s over $200,000,0009. 
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Canadian Willamette Co. 
| VANCOUVER, B.C. ©... Limited 


Representing : 


Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


_ Butt Chain Block ; Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 
“Willamette” SEATTLE, WASH. 


Trip Block 
' “Willamette’’ 


LOGGERS, CONTRACTORS’ AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT | 


Steam and Electric Hoists Derrick Irons, 
Logging Engines, Overhead Logging 
Systems, Blocks, Hooks, Scrapers, 
Spark Arresters, Drag Saws, Rod 
Locomotives, Geared Loco- 
motives, Cars, Rails, 
Switches, Frogs. 


E. M. Prouty 
Managing Director, ie 
902 Rogers Bldg. 

Vancouver 


Willamette Road Engine. Willamette Yarding Engine. 


HUMBIRD LUMBER 66. UT'D. 
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Shay Geared Locomotive. 
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Agricultural Land in British Columbia and Its Relation to Forest 
Policy and Forest Administration 


Paper given before B. C. Forest Club, January 5, Victoria, by Dr. Whitford, Commission of Conservation 


This discussion will be confined to the interior of British Colum- 
bia, since I have had no experience on the Coast. 

Figuring the area of British Columbia as 250 million acres, a 
“boost” ‘article in a recent issue of a magazine quotes Professor Ma- 
coun as stating that of the land south of the parallel of 52 degrees, be- 
low 2,500 feet altitude is fit for agriculture, and between 2,500 and 
3,500 feet altitude is the area of grazing. The author of the above 
article states that this amounts to about 46 million acres. He also 
quotes authority giving the amount of agricultural and grazing land 
between 52 degs. and 56 degs. of latitude as being 11 million acres, 
and that between latitude 56 degs. and 60 degs. as containing 6.4 
million acres. 

Any figures on the total amount of farming and grazing land in 
the interior of British Columbia given at the present time are specu- 
lative, but the above figures give a good working basis, and certainly 
for Southern British Columbia, that is, south of 52 degs. latitude, the 
latitudinal range for the agricultural land is well within reason, and 
will represent approximately the areas within which farming and ag- 
ricultural activities will be found. It is certain, however, that with- 
in this area there is a considerable amount of land that for various 
reasons is unfit for farming and grazing. 

In my opinion the estimate of 46 million acres for Southern 
British Columbia is far too high. One-half of this, or 23 million 
acres, would be nearer the facts. With this correction the above 
figures will give somewhere near 15 per cent. of the total area as 
arable and grazing. Specific estimates of the amount of farming 
and grazing land for certain districts are now obtainable. In my esti- 
mates for the Windermere district, including the upper Columbia and 
the upper Kootenay River Valleys, about 21 per cent. of the total 
area of nearly two million acres can be classed as farming and grazing 
land. In the Babine and Stewart Lake districts, north of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, a reconnaissance report by Mr. Gold, cover- 
ing about two million acres, shows 23 per cent. of the area suitable for 
farming, especially dairying, and outside of this area are considerable 
tracts of land on which cattle can range for at least six months of the 
year. 

The Forester of the Kamloops district reports that about 13 per 
cent. of his district is suitable for farming and grazing, or 5.2 per 
cent. is arable and 7.8 per cent. grazing land. 


Factors in the Farming Business 

In approaching the possibilities of agriculture in British Columbia 
it will be well to analyze the factors that go to make up a good agri- 
cultural business. It will not do to dismiss the question with a shrug 
of the shoulders by saying, as some have done, that British Col- 
umbia is a sea of mountains, the inference being that it is of no use 
to the farmer. Neither will it do to denounce the whole region as 
being of no use for the farmer because certain pre-emptors and 
farmers in various districts are not making a living off their land. 

Let us consider now briefly the elements that go to make up farm- 
ing as a successful business :— 

First, there is the human element. Let us analyze this element. 
It has been stated by a good authority that the farming business con- 
tains a larger percentage of men who have been failures in other 
pursuits than any other business, and strange to say, some of these 


men make fairly good farmers. To be successful a farmer ought to 
have some knowledge of the science of farming. While this is true, 
the lack of it is not necessarily fatal to his success, for if he has per- 
everance and is fairly intelligent, he can gradually increase his 
nowledge and thus overcome this handicap—if he does not starve 


me. What British Columbia needs is farmers, not farm- 
gain, ry new district is full of pioneer people—people. who 
ving disposition. Many of these people have settled in Brit- 
Columbia with serious intentions of sticking to a piece of land, 
oving disposition ultimately getting the better of 
It would be interesting to know what 


ve on. 


proportion of the actual farmers who have taken up land in British 
Columbia are of this nature, and it is well to take this into considera- 
discussing the question of the possibilities of the country 

ird factor of the human element that should be considered 

of settlers in British Columbia who have no idea, 

their pre-emptions or buying a piece of land, of actually 

é My experience has been, when talking to a number of 
pre-emptors in out-of-the-way districts, that a large percentage 


their land with the idea of making sufficient im- 


provements to get a Crown grant, and then dispose of the land. It is 
certainly true that a large proportion of the actual pre-emptors of 
British Columbia are of this class, and to say that land they have 
taken and generally abandoned or sold is not fit for agriculture, is 
certainly not giving the land a fair chance. 

To sum up, then, the factors of the human element: We see, 
generally speaking, a large proportion of the farmers of British Col- 
umbia may be one of the above types, especially the last two, namely, 
they are either of the pioneer class who will soon be seeking other 
quarters, or of the speculative class who have no intention of making 
a business of farming. ; 


Capital an Important Essential 


The second element necessary to the success of a farmer is the 
amount of capital he possesses with which to start. If the farmer is 
a bona-fide farmer in a wooded country, like British Columbia, this 
is more necessary.than in a less wooded one, like the prairie districts. — 
The cost of clearing in many parts of the interior is often very great, 
and sometimes greater than the land is worth for the production of 
crops after it is cleared. In my opinion much of the farming district 
of British Columbia will never be successfully settled until farmers 
have sufficient capital, not only to keep them going until they can 
raise their crops, but to clear the land as well. 

The third reason why there are a great many failures in farming 
in British Columbia is due to the lack of transportation facilities. This 
is especially seen in districts that are open for pre-emption. Prac- 
tically all the land near good transportation lines has either been 
bought for speculation, or taken by the earlier pre-emptors. This 
leaves only lands'a long distance from transportation lines, and often 
with no connecting wagon roads, for the new farmer. Until many of 
these districts have better transportation facilities they cannot be suc- 
cessfully settled, and should not be encouraged for settlement. 

The fourth element necessary for a successful farmer is climatic 
conditions. A large proportion of the land area of British Columbia 
is altitudinally too high to raise crops of any kind. But nevertheless, 
as indicated in the beginning of this discussion, there is a certain 
proportion of British Columbia in which the climate is as favorable 
for the raising of crops and for grazing purposes as many other 
countries which support prosperous farming communities. Within 
this range the climate in many parts is still somewhat of a drawback, 
but it is not too great a handicap to be overcome, as witness the set- 
tlement of certain parts of the United States and Canada that were 
previously said to be too dry or too cold for farming purposes. Cer- 
tain parts of the so-called great American desert of the United States 
are now supporting farming communities. The prairie districts of. 
Canada, formerly said to be too cold or too dry to raise crops, have 
now large cities with successful farming communities around them: 
while the climate is a handicap, yet the ingenuity of man (by the 
selection of favorable crops) can overcome this difficulty. Certain 
of the dry regions of Southern British Columbia have been success- 
fully irrigated and are raising fruit crops almost second to none in 
the world. North of this fruit belt there is a tendency among specu- 
lators to advertise their land at fruit land prices. It is needless to 
say that much of this land will never be successful fruit country be- 
cause of climatic conditions. Generally speaking, the so-called “north 
country,” or that adjacent to the Grand Trunk Pacific, which has the 
largest proportion of good land, ought some time to make as good ~ 
a dairying country as Norway or Sweden, with which it compares 
favorably in climatic and soil conditions. 

Constituents of Fertility Must be Present : 

The fifth element that should be considered is the soil conditions. 
It is true that much of the land in which the climate is favorable for 
farming and grazing purposes should be examined carefully for soil — 
conditions before farmers are urged to go upon it. It is here, I be- 
lieve, that the government can aid the farmer very materially, by 
having soil experts examine tracts of land that are thrown open for 
settlement and report on the suitability of the soilin such regions. I — 
am not one who advocates that British Columbia as a whole has such 
exceptionally good opportunities for farming, but I do believe that 
when the better lands of the prairies of Canada are well taken up, 
that the pressure of population will be great enough to induce farmers 
who are hunting for new land to emigrate further west and the day 
is coming when British Columbia will be the “Go West, Young Man,” 
country. Even now it is being settled by people who prefer a moun- 
tainous and forested country to the bleak prairie districts. : 

But this agricultural development of British Columbia must go 
hand in hand with the development of the other industrres, and especi- 


ally the lumbering business. For the farmers, being handicapped for 
transportation facilities, will not find, at first at least, a market for 
their produce. This market must be the home market, mainly pro- 
duced by lumbering and mining industries. It is the policy of the 
government to protect the forest on both agricultural and absolute 
forest land from fires, and as the timber is gradually removed from 
the agricultural lands by lumbering operations, to throw open these 
lands to settlement. The present policy of not throwing open any 
land to settlement in the interior that has 5,000 or more board feet 
per acre of timber on it is a good one as far as it goes, but there are 
vast areas of land that will ultimately. be thrown open to agriculture 
that to-day have less than 5,000 board feet on it and are far from trans- 
portation facilities, and to urge settlers to take these lands now is not 
good policy. Before many of these regions are ripe for settlement 
the timber will perhaps reach or exceed the statutory limit, and should 
be held in reserve until the transportation conditions are better, and 
then should be thrown open to settlement gradually as the timber is 
removed. 


To sum up, I have shown that any region thrown open to agri- ° 


culture is dependent upon five elements, namely, the human element, 
the amount of capital, the transportation element, the climatic ele- 
ment, and the soil element. In other words, there must be good, bona- 
fide farmers, who, to be successful, must have sufficient capital, trans- 
portation facilities, and should choose lands that have a soil and a 
climate fit for agriculture. And because British Columbia is at pre- 
sent far distant from the markets of the world, farming to be success- 
ful, should be developed hand in hand with the development of the 
other industries— principally lumbering, and in certain parts mining 
and fisheries. If this is done, the land will be gradually and sanely 
made to yield crops that will find a market near at hand. Ultimately 
new markets will be opened up, and the farmers and the population 
will become less and less dependent upon the industries near it. 


Lumbering on the Saskatchewan is a Valuable Asset 
to the Surrounding Country 
By John S. Woodward* 


The timber in the Prince Albert region is mostly spruce, with a 
little tamarac, the average diameter of the wood cut being about 14 
inches at the stump. The lumber put out by Prince Albert compares 
ve1y favorably with the harder woods found in other lumbering dis- 
tricts of the Dominion, and can be used for practically every commer- 
cial purpose when manufactured. About the middle of October the 
lumber companies hire their men and get in their winter supplies. The 
first snowfall gives the date for hauling the cut logs by horse draft to 
the skidways, where they are picked up by the ice locomotive, which 
takes them to the nearest waterway, where they are dumped and left 
till spring when the ice melts and the drives begin. “Driving” con- 
sists in floating the timber down stream, the drivers with calked boots 
keeping the raft on the move until the river becomes wide enough for 
the formation of rafts. Raftsmen then bring this conglomeration of 


ey 


- tumbling logs into some sort of order and form rafts consisting of two 


or three thousand logs which are then towed down to wherever the 
sawmill carries out its wonderful work of reducing the great rough 
timbers to mathematically accurate pieces of finished wood ready for 
the manufacturer and builder. 

First comes the rough timber from the mill pond, caught by the 
endless chain, dragged in lengthways, and dumped on the log deck 
where four or five logs are already waiting to be operated on. 

Then from the log deck one log falls into the iron clutches of the 
carrier, a rail trolley worked by two engineers, which rushes ceaseless- 
ly back and forth alongside the band saw, like some evil genius feed- 
ing an ogre in a fairy-tale. A shrill scream follows as the saw bites 
through the rough wood like butter, and then in place of the rough 
log is a smooth plank. Back snaps the carrier; the saw shrieks again, 
and a plank falls away; once more, and another plank is shorn from 
the side of the forest giant; and so continues the process until the 
whole log, perhaps 25 feet long by 20 inches in diameter, is sawn up 
into rough planks of whatever thickness is required by the quality of 
the wood. 

Now another ‘series of endless chains snatches these planks and 
carries them to the “edger,” a machine for cutting the lumber to the 


- correct width, and thence to the “trimmer” which equalizes the length. 


Edgings and trimmings are carried to another part of the mill, where 
they are made into lath 4 feet long, and there is little left when the 
lath-makers are through. Such as there is the mill sells locally for fire- 
wood. The sawdust is utilized for keeping alight the big furnaces that 
supply the steam power to the machinery. There is no waste here. 

Then the planks, now of uniform length, width and thickness, are 
passed out to the sorting shed, and piled for seasoning according to 
their quality and description. When in condition the rough planks 
are run into the planing mill, thence to emerge in the shape of finished 


* Inthe Amarican Lumberman. 
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products—sidings, floorings, moldings, shiplap, etc., and then they go 
to the flat cars that carry out of Prince Albert two trainloads of lum- 
ber a day for the hungry young cities that spring up on the prairies 
like mushrooms after rain. 


The Romance of the Lumber Business 


Listen with all your might as the superintendent of the mill shouts 
facts and figures about feet and prices into your ear above the scream- 
ing crescendo of the saw; get a peep into the roaring Gehenna of the 
furnace; walk through the long fragrant aisles of piled up spruce in 
the sorting sheds; watch the blue-clad men loading long strings of 
flat cars—150,000,000 feet are turned out annually, you remember, and 
two trainloads go out every day—and you will see pictures that one 
need not be an artist to appreciate. Here is not only the picturesque- 
ness of color—blue overalls and creamy-yellow-pink planks ; dark pines 
and silver river; dim-vistaed interiors flashing with the steely ribbon 
of a saw, the orange glow of a forge, the slanting spokes of sunshine 
in the dusty air—but the romance of trade, the romance of man pitted 
against nature and beating her romance of derring do just as real as 
when Sir Walter’s knights whaled the everlasting tar out of each 
other. And when you look further and see how many little hopes of 
new homes these 4-inch and 8-inch spruce planks mean all over the 
prairie West you realize that the romance of the lumber business is 
the romance of the making of a new empire. 


Government returns in 1913 state that the largest timber belt in 
the Dominion extends for 3,000 miles across the continent, and is 200 
miles wide, and that this zone, which is practically inexhaustible, tra- 
verses the northern portion of Saskatchewan. Prince Albert stands in 
the northern fringe of this area and therefore the settlers in this dis- 
trict have no fear that they will suffer from lack of either building 
materials or of fuel, and this is a big factor which must appeal to the 
homesteader with double force. 


The lumbering interests help here to build up the country. The 
settler is sure of employment during the winter if he can swing an axe 
or a peavey—or if he is willing to learn. Nine-tenths of the men who 
get out the logs all winter in the limits, forty, fifty or a hundred miles 
the other side of the North Saskatchewan, are farmers the other 
seven or eight months of the year. No longer does the coming of the 
“Sacks” to town mean a season of revelry and riot when decent house- 
holders stay indoors. The men from the camps stay in the city only as 
long as it takes them to get a train for their quarter-section, or maybe ~ 
buy a piece or two of farm machinery. The average lumber jack no 
longer lives by woods alone. 


Largest Employer of Labor 


The lumber mills are the largest employers of labor in the dis- 
trict, and are modern in every respect, the machinery being so perfect 
that it constrained a well-known scribe to refer to the works as the 
“Human Mill,” and so brilliantly does this industry shine in the city 
that Prince Albert has been referred to as “The City of the Silver 
Saw.” The number of one company’s employees varies from 2,000 to 
1,000, according to the season of the year, and the great plant runs 
continually day and night for the major portion of the year. 


At the freeze-up the farmer leaves his hardened acres and hires 
out to the lumber camp. Last winter 10,000 men must have been so 
hired there, and most of them were homesteaders. Some, of course, 
were professionals from the camps in old “Kebec,” from Michigan or 
Minnesota, or the other lumbering States. For a few days they linger 
in town, and then they are gone to the deep woods to reappear no 
more until the pussywillows hang out their catkins along the river’s 
edge. Recently wages run from $25 to $45 a month with board, and 
four months’ steady work was a surety. Once, that roll would have 
lasted about a day and a half buying drinks for the crowd over the 
Prince Albert bars; now the quiet-eyed, taciturn men who come in 
from the camps reckon it in terms of a new binder or a couple of grade 
Jerseys and some Government-inspected seed wheat. 


This condition is one that will last for a long time, for although 
Prince Albert will grow bigger and more varied in its interests, lum- 
bering is going to remain a big asset to the city for a long while. A 
recent computation places the total amount of timber in the limits of 
the Province of Saskatchewan at 5,000,000,000 feet, or roughly 2,000 
square miles of limits. The total cut in the Province a year ago was 
about 175,000,000 feet, so that, allowing for damage from fire and other 
sources, it will take fully twenty years to cut out the present limits. 
Each year, of course, the camps are moving farther away from civil- 
ization. The nearest now is thirty-five miles from Prince Albert and 
is reached by team. Farther to the northwest, where the Big River 
Lumber Company operates a five-hundred-mile-square limit, Macken- 
zie and Mann have pushed steel the ninety miles to the mill. As the 
present limits are cut out the companies move further back, although 
at the same time it will be possible to cut over the limits which are 
being cut now. Indeed to-day some of the limits that were cut over 
ten or fifteen years ago are being re-lumbered. 
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Member Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
A. M-mber Can. Soc. C.E. 
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HENRY A. BAYFIELD, B.Sc. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 


ron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 


H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


Cor. Gore & Alexander Sts. 


Phone Seymour 879 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. Limited 


Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 


Send for Price List 


MAKE BOX SHOOKS 


up to 24in. long, or 


LOOSE BARREL STAVES 


of finest quality and at lowest cost 
from cord wood, slabs or other forest waste 
of Gerlsch Machinery. 


by the use 


The 
Peter Gerlach Co., Cleveland, O. 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 


2 Cents a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. No in- 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
per inch. Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 

To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 
copy. Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 
Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to delive: 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO.,, 
Blaine, Wash. 9* 


HORSES FOR SALE 


Millmen and Loggers—I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 
= 310 Lansdowne Ave. 
W.-H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wanted to Trade 
NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 


or Wisconsin land at actual cash 
value, for lumber. Or will trade for 
a live retail lumber yard anywhere 
in the northwest. Address L. W. L., 
c/o Western Lumberman. 1-4 


Machinery For Sale 
J.B. WEIR & CO. 


737 Pacific St. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Dealers in Machinery of all kinds, 
New and Second-Hand. 


SPECIAL SAWMILL ‘EQUIPMENTS 
Telephone Sey. 6621 


FOR SALE—27 TIMBER LIMITS 
and fresh water foreshore right; . 
situation, Quatsino Sound, Vancou- 


ver Island, British Columbia. 650,- 
000,000 ft. fine cedar, larch, hem- 
lock, etc. Only purchasers need 


apply.—Address Washington British 
Columbia Timber Company, Box 
482 Walla Walla, Washington. 


DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. | 


Drafting Maps, ete. 
RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN RE- 


tail Lumber Business wanted by 
competent, reliable man with thor- 
ough knowledge of business. Ex- 
perienced in city yard management. 
Credits and Collections a specialty. 
Can manage any yard or line of 


SEY. 4670 
151 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


yards and produce results. Address 
“Efficient,” care Western Lumber- 
man, Winnipeg. 2 oa 


The Forests of Belgium 


On the forests and the timber 
trade of Belgium some data have 


TIMBER 


Three New 


For Sale by Owners 


B. C. Timber Lands 


Gi TEP 

C.N.R. 

Railroads P. GE; 
E. THOMAS > 


578 Richards St., Vancouver, B.C. 


Located on 


those horrid lamps seem fo 
Smell worse then ever , 


\clean six of themtwiceal 


week which makes 1248 
every year ~ two weeks 
awtul work to keep them 
ing our of each year! 
LETS HAVE MOORE LIGHT! 


Yes,Mother Knows they give real com- ; 
fort and cleanliness they are most 
attractive indesign; they will make 


your parlor dining room or Kitchen as 
‘bright at night as sunlight during the} 


day. Two light plant complete deliver- 
ed free to your station #3875 and yo 
can add lights for other rooms as you want to. 


ore eCom 
fr St 
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Seattle Boiler Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


1 Burners 
HT: ana 1 OpS 


We have a paten 


FOR 


recently been published: In Bel- 
gium about 535,000 hectares, 1.¢., 


overdraftsystem in 
burner which 
i requires no grates. 


Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade, going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING, 
WINNIPEG 


The Abbott Forrester Co. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Logging Railways, Topography, 
LOCATION and Construction. 
332 Mohawk Bidz., PORTLAND, Oregon 


Brodeur, McAndrew & Douglas 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


Installation of Electrical Machinery 


i Specialty 


950 Hornby St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


18 per cent. of the whole ground, 
are forests; 200,000 hectares are 
unproductive ground, but efforts 
are made to produce forests on 
these grounds. On the coast 
(province Flanders) only 4 per 
cent. are forests, while in the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg( not to be 
taken for the county of Luxem- 
burg) 41 per cent. are forests. Of 
all forests 6 per cent. are govern- 
mental, 166,500 hectares (31 per 
cent.) belong to the towns and 
counties, while 331,300 hectares 
(62 per cent.) are owned by pri- 
vate persons. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the forests are leafwood. 
The annual production is 70,000,- 
000 cu. ft., of which are 27,000,000 
cu. ft. timber, etc. The apnual 
rent of the forests is very small 
and not more than £1 from the 
hectare. Belgium does not pro- 
duce timber enough to provide its 
ants. Especially for mining 
timber the want is much greater 
than the production. The annual 
about 100,000,000 cubic 
timber, worth <£10,- 


import is 
metres of 


000,000, 


Immediate Logging 


OR 


Profitable 


Investment 


Buy 


B. C. Timber 


while prices are 
abnormally low 


Western Taber 
Holding Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
Jefferson Bldg. 


P| : our 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Phone Ballard 555. 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR:- 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber ,Company,, Ltd., Golden, B.C., 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 
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When a belt breaks down, figure more than the first belt cost. Figure men’s time, men’s wages, 
loss of output, a new belt, lost motion and lost money all around. 
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Remember that Goodyear belts are made to meet real service conditions. ‘These are the belts 
that Goodyear experts have designed for driving edgers, trimmers, planers, moulders, mp saws— 
lumber mill machinery of high speed, variable load and small pulleys. 

You cannot buy a Goodyear belt on mere price, because every Goodyear belt is a service 
pelt. And any man who knows belts knows that service is the best kind of economy. 


“Extra Power” 


This is the master belt 
for heavy drives. It 
shows the highest friction 


belt unity—a belt that will 

always hold fast and true. 
“Imperial” 

This is a belt for high 


pull of any belt we know Saw Mill B elts speed small pulleys. Its 


of. Fully 10 per cent. 
better than the next best 
quality belt. This belt is made to stand up under 
most gruelling conditions. It is a friction belt— 
waterproof throughout. The rubber is calendered 
into the fabric. It laughs at green timber and hard 
knots. The duck used in its construction is the 
heaviest and strongest used in any Goodyear belt. 
It has the famous sealed seam that makes it virtu- 
ally one piece at this point—a feature found in all 
Goodyear belting—from heavy conveyor belts to 
lightest small pulley belts. 

Every Goodyear belt is cured under carefully 
regulated hydraulic pressure. This means complete 


flexibility makes it con- 
form to the pulley without 
imposing strains on the outer plies, This insures 
maximum arc of contact, maximum power deliv- 
ery, no slippage. A fine belt for trimmer work. 


Buy This Way 


Whatever your needs inbelting, hose and packing, remem- 
ber that Goodyear experts have solved every working condition 
and have designed a specific Goodyear product for every par- 
ticular service. 4 

When you buy the Goodyear way, you buy for service—the 
best form of economy. Asking questions costs nothing, in- 
volves no obligation. This service assures you of the same 
quality standards in saw mil! equipment that have won Good- 
year leadership in tires. Also remember that every Goodyear 
product is a home product—made in Canada, at the Goodyear 
Bowmanville, Ont., factory. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited 


Head Office—TORONTO, ONT. Factory—BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


Branches at—Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, St. John, N.B. 


f ee “Inglis” Standard Return Tubular Boiler 


| “Inglis” indicates the best in Boilers—we make all kinds—and 
can give prompt delivery. Write us for prices and specifications. 
Inglis’ products are ‘‘ Made in Canada”’ 


The John Inglis C Limit 

e John Inglis Company, Limited 
| ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS 

‘ Montreal Office—Room 509 Canadian Express Building. : 

bi Ottawa Representative—J. W. Anderson, 7 Bank St. Chambers. 14 Strachan Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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Bull Dog Triplex Pumps 


Are Built for Continuous 
High Pressure Service 


UILT specially for use with logging equip- 
ment, these pumps have been designed and 
constructed with the sole idea of successfully 

meeting the requirements of furnishing water 
through long lines of small pipe to donkey engines 
in the woods, , 

Write us for list of concerns who are saving 

money by their use. 


Built by 
Nickerson-MacFarlane Machinery Company 


Tacoma, Wash. 


When You Buy From Us You Get the Best 


ASBESTOS SUPPLIES 


Spree : TRADE 


EVERY DESCRIPTION || Food Products 


Concentrated Vegetables and Fruits 
for Your Camps 


Packings, Hose, Belting, 
Waste, Lubricating Oils, 


° : They are the best of Fresh, Wholesome Veg- — 
Blacksmith Coal, Boiler etables and Ripe, Luscious Fruits with all 
Compound, Rope, etc. moisture and waste taken out. One pound is 


equivalent to 15 lbs. of fresh. This concen- 

=> We are specialists in tration means great saving and convenience 

iC < ; in transportation. Being absolutely dry and 
d Senne ee packed air-tight, they will never spoil. You 
and ‘edtry the woe ae © can supply your men with fresh garden pro- 
same in B.C. © Ne sO ee ducts the year round at a uniform cost and of 


tractors for Insulating, Power and uniform Guality ifvou use DEEN! 
Heating Plants, Ronee Boilers, ‘4 ee pie wad eee : 
etc. 


H. BAILIE & COMPANY 


Asbestos Engineers and Mill Supplies 
157-159 Powell St., (<.,Phone_..) WANCOUVER, B.C. 


Manufactured by 
American Dehydrating Company 
Waukesha, Wis., U.S.A. 


~W. H. ESCOTT & CO., LIMITED 


Wholesale Grocery Brokers 
Canadian General Agents 
Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Moose Jaw Calgary Edmonton 


Good Steel — Carefully Manufactured — Scientifically Tempered 


We can satisfy your most exacting requirements for any kind of a Machine Knife. 


Galt Knife Company, Limited 99 State St, GALT, ONTARIO 
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ee ° ° | é COUNT THE COST 
Boilers Boilers Boilers | - open fires—the risk of property destroyed—the 


expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 
We have a most up-to-date plant for the 


manufacture of the above and guarantee | “et $f MUSKEGON ue WATER SPACE BURNER 


our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 


All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates is so great an economizer. 
planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. Ss : : 
That it will save you money is beyond question. 


The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


When figuring on new power plants, get 
our figures. It will pay you. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. 


Victoria, B. C. = Write for full facts. 
Vancouver Office, Foot of Smythe St. M U SKEGON BOILER WORKS 


Muskegon, Mich. 


“I 


ty 


Feces 


Our New Water - Tube “ : WE MAKE | 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates ) _ Vertical High Speed, 
and fully describes the -. Goldie Corliss, 
different types of Water- | L Wheelock Slow Speed 
Tube Boilers which we | and Ideal High Speed 
are building to meet the 4 STEAM ENGINES 
varying requirements of and STEAM TURBINES 


the trade. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co., Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 


Western Branch nto Offic British Columbia Agents 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101- ot iivaders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


N ECONOMICAL and prompt method 
of filling a position you may have va- 
cant, is to insert a ‘‘Want Ad” in the 

Western Lumberman. Two cents a word each 
insertion. Replies will come from capable men. 


2 cents a word. 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 


astern Lumberman perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 


302 Travellers’ Building 80 Hutchison Block mum cost, without checks or splits 


WINNIPEG, MAN. VANCOUVER, B.C. Send for catalog and list of users 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 
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Thos. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England 


al 
3 
nm 
~Y 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND 


are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- 3 
Vancouver and 


Evans, Coleman & Evans, Limited, Wii’ Se 
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The satisfactory logging road machine—the one that will plow out and 
rut your road in one operation, the one that will grade your ice road. 


Moderate Price — Prompt Shipment 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
‘equipping their mills 
with 


“Simplex” 


an 
“Eclipse” 
machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 
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The Mark 


of Quality 


The manufacturer of by-products, whose margin of profit depends entirely on 
his production cost, will be interested in this Pacific Coast Bolter, which possesses, 
as its chief point of excellence, a capacity limited only by the amount of stock that 
can be handled to the machine. | | 


This, and kindred machines, are fully described in our Catalog No. 102—It 
will cost nothing to investigate. 


The E. Long Mfg. Co., Limited - Orillia, Canada 


AGENCIES: 3 
VANCOU VER—Robt. Hamilton & Co. : WINNIPEG—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 


CALGARY and EDMONTON—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. MONTREAL—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 


Basin 
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EVERYTHING FOR 
THE SAWMILL 


Chains of all kinds 

Bull Wheels and Conveyors 

Bandmills— 6, 7’, 8’, 9’, 10’ 

Steam Log Deck Equipment. 

Edgers—Light, Medium, Heavy 

Trimmers—2-saw and Auto- 
matic — 

Circular Saw Frames 

Live Rolls and Drives 

Circular Gangs 

Circular Re-saws 

Power Plants Complete 

Filing Room Tools 


MADE IN CANADA 


Satisfied 
7 THE man who operates Waterous Sawmill Machinery and 
: the man who owns it are both satisfied—the one with 


the way it works, the other with the work it does. That 
is why almost 60% of the sawmills in Canada are using 


WATEROUS EQUIPMENT 


Whether you operate a portable outfit or a 150,000 ft. capacity 
mill, Waterous Sawmill Equipment will satisfy your every re- 
quirement. All the time-saving and muscle-saving improvements 
that modern sawmilling demands are embodied in our machines. At the 
same time, even our very lightest outfits are built with a sturdiness and 
wear resisting thoroughness that has become proverbial. 


An exact knowledge of Canadian sawmill practice, 70 years’ 
experience and exceptionally fine manufacturing facilities as regards 
equipment and trained men, are combined to turn out— 


The Best Sawmill Machinery for Canadian Use. 


Built for more than 50 years for use in Canadian mills, every 
machine of Waterous. manufacture is designed particularly to meet the 
demands of Canadian sawmill conditions. Catalogues on request. 


The Waterous Engine Works 


Co., Ltd. ~  stesa ortice, BRANTFORD, CANADA 


. Agency— Branch— 
H. B. Gilmour, Vancouver, B.C. © Winnipeg, Man. 
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“FROST KING” BABBITT | 

Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt | 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, tractionen- | 


ors  gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is high 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, grade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in mln youa ship af 
ment of a 25 lb. box. 


a 


Factories also at— ee 
HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada New York, N. Y., London, England, St. Louis, Mo. . 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


PUMPS : 


Every Service 


For years we have 
been devoting our 

_ best energies to 
this line, and offer 
you the fruits of 
our experience in 
thoroughly high- 
class and reliable 
equipment. — 


A Babbitt of Quality 
For For 
Heavy High 


ee 


Pressure Speed : : When in the market for 


ALWAYS RELIABLE Pumpin g Machiner y 


Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg 
Consult the SPECIALISTS 


Samoan darnssis Mala : The Smart- Turner Machine Co, 


HAMIL TOnN Limited — 


Hamilton, Canada — 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR 


Many have let their stock of Hardwood Flooring run low. Don’t pass up any 
order, for small lots can be shipped promptly from our Winnipeg Warehouse, or 
car lots from Fort William. Remember, too. BEAVER BRAND stands for 
quality and service in Hardwood Flooring. Made in Canada for the Canadian West. 


Fort William, Ontario The Seaman Kent Co., Ltd.  McPhillips St., Winnipeg 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTION 


mberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


MARCH-—rToronTo-1915 NUMBER THREE 


TWELFTH YEAR 


LINK-BELT 
SAW MILL CHAINS 


For Dependable Service Electric-Welded Boom Chain 


In our Saw Mill Pintle Chains (‘“‘drive” ° 
chains) the rivet is Been ous n All styles All sizes 
or rocking, by having the head slotted at s 

one side and engaged with a correspond- 25% { More .oo«- 25% { More = 25% More 
ing projection cast om the side bar, O Weld => () Strength O Wear 


In our Riveted Malleable Iron 
Saw Dust, or Refuse Chains 
(conveyor”’ chains), where the 


service is heavier, we pro- Made Sold 
vide a T-head rivet held P 

securely between lugs in by 
cast. on one side bar, 

shown. These are the Canada Jobbers 


only methods in use 
which insure preven- 
tion of rocking or ro- 
tation of the rivet. 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


A Links Weight Breaking 
Size Foot 100 Feet Proof Test 


f oe Strength 
i a5 16 60 Ibs. 2200 Ibs, 4590 lbs. 
This on every “4 re 
trademark > nee link. yy 14 80 lbs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
os 13 90 lbs. 3500 lbs. 7000 lbs. 
L| N K. 8 E LT C oO M PA N Y is 12 110 Ibs. 4500 Ibs. 9000 lbs. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
7 
Seattle, 580 Ist Ave., South A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Limited, 5 a 
V , B.C. 
Sumngiign Wark eetiand uit hel: Spane, ash | McKinnon Chain Company 
Eby Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. Wa banaue E a oe AW. kk Co. Lit ed, g 
Portland, 14th and Lovejoy Sts. a “Brantford Ont oleh ci St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
—————= on this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘‘Red Strip” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


Packings “‘ Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-1.) 


Hose ‘ Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. (Booklet H-1.) 


: One or more of our twenty brands of ‘Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO $MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER March, 1915 WINNIPEG 
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‘6 “Made in Canada” 


MPHIBI, 
Waterproof Leather Belting 


Hugs The Pulley 


Running your plant with slipping belts is 
like running your auto with a leaking gasoline 
tank—you are losing costly power. 


AAA 


Particularly in a saw or planing mill the 
conditions under which a belt has to run are 
severe. AMPHIBIA waterproof leather belting 
is made to stand up under these extreme con- 
ditions. ‘AMPHIBIA belting hugs the pulleys, 
prevents slipping and transmits a. maximum — 
amount of power to your machines. 


AMPHIBIA belting costs a little more to 
buy than ordinary leather belting because it 


| ZA WSs 
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costly thing in your mill-power—you should 
take every precaution to use the best— 


“AMPHIBIA 


Aoalber like gold bas no substitute 


Write us for prices. 


Cadbertlfenoit 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


For 39 Years Makers of the Best Leather Belts 


MONTREAL TORONTO ST. JOHN N.B. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


511 William St. 38 Wellington St. E. 149 Prince William St. Galt Building 217 Columbia Ave. 


se#- lo insure satisfaction—State where belt is to run ae 


Be ew 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~“ LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 
| | Sales Office : 
| 417 Union Bank Bldg. _ Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-Flavelle =< 
Lumber Company “™ 


Manufacturers 


High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


‘ We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


| PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
CASTINGS 


Vancouver 
Engineering Works, — 
- Limited 


LOGGING ENGINES, 
BOILERS, : 
SAWMILL REPAIRS | 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. = VANCOUVER, B.C. 


-. TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 


“MAPLE LEAF ” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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SHIVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B. 6. WORKMEN 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


VULCINSE 


“Made in Canada” 


SAVE-THE-HORSE= 


$575 Profit Made on One Bottle 
of SAVE-THE-HORSE 


J. Edward Block, M.D., Campbellsport, Wis., January 11, writes:—Please mail me your 
latest book. I have had several bottles of Save-the-Horse; it is suprior to anything I ever 
used. One case in particular—I bought for breeding a beautiful black Victor mare for $375. 

I got her at that figure because she had one hind leg enlarged to twice its natural size. I paid 
out over $100 for remedies and veterinary bills and got no benefit. One bottle of Save-the- 
Horse removed all swelling permanently, and I sold her for $950 cash. 

I had another mare that had tried to race for two seasons and could not, so jast year I put 
her out on the farm and had Save-the-Horse used on her for three weeks. We then started 
training and she raced every week and got a record of 2:13% and could trot in 2:10 before the 
season was over. 
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W. H. Hawhaw, Mountain View Stock Cy. Bruggemar, Rockyford, Alta.:—You 
Farm, Chilliwack, B.C., writes:—Troy Chemi- will find I bought a bottle Save-the-Horse in 
cal Co., Toronto, Ont. Your ad: in the Dec., 9113, to use on Sweeney. I take pleas- 
Family Herald reminds me that you may be ure in advising that it cured my horse. It 
able to help me again in a case of gave satisfaction from the beginning. The 
etc. horse was sweenied very bad. 

I cured a thoroughpin with Save-the-Horse. 


Every bottle is sold with a binding contract torefund money or cure any case 
of BONE and BOG SPAVIN, THOROUGHPIN, RINGBONE (except. low), 
CURL, SPLINT, CAPPED HOCK, WINDPUFF, SHOE.BOIL,, BROKEN 


DOWN, INJURED TENDONS and ALL OTHER LAMENESS: No blister- 


ing or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. 


Send for our 96-page “‘Save-The-Horse BOOK.”’ It explains all about 
our system of treatment—tells exactly how to go about it to get the best 
results in the up-to-date treatment of Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—- 
and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease—Tells How 
to Test for Spavin; how to locate and treat 58 forms of LAMENESS— 
Illustrated. 

But write and we will send our—BOOK—Sample Contract and Ad- 
vice—ALL FREE te Horse Owners and Managers. 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us Express Prepaid. 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. 


Reg. U.8. Pat, Of who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


High-Grade Pine 


® Hoffman Bros. Co. 2 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


— SPECIAL T Y— 
(FB) INDIANA QUARTERED OAK (FB) 


Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 


Are your horses of use to you ? 


This seems an absurd question—and the answer is always 
“ Of course they are ”—in which case provide your stables with 


Johnson’s Reliable 
Veterinary Remedies. 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1 (Alcoholic) 
1 gal. jugs (Imperial) $4.50 gal. 
1 pint bottles 8.00 doz. 
2 pint SOMES 15.00 doz. 


1 St bottles : ; 
2 pint bottles 11.00 doz. 


Johnson’s Horse Colic Remedy 
A sure and speedy cure for ml kinds of Colic 
1 gal. jugs (Imperial) 40 doses 5.00 gal. 
1 pint bottles (4 doses each) 8.00 doz. 
2 pint bottles (8 doses each) 15.00 doz. 


J ohnson’ s Veterinary Healing Ointment (Gall Cure) 
2 |b. tins 2.25 per. tin 
4 oz. tins 3.50 doz. 


Johnson's ooo Powders (Concentrated) 
Bul Ib 


Johnson’s ee and Household Remedies, such 

as Cough Syrup, Healing Ointment, Headache 
Powders, Big 4 Liniment, Stomach Bitters, Cathar- 
tic Pills, etc., etc., have stood the test of twenty- 
five years and are in use all over Canada, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Prices are lower than 
those of all other manufacturers. Letter orders 
receive prompt attention. 


The above preparations are the best and 
most economical on the Canadian Market 


A. H. Johnson, p2ces!* cotlingwood, Ont. 


C. D. McNAB, Manager 


Fir and Larch, Lumber 
Lath and Mouldings © 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Summer needs. We have the goods, and can guarantee the «. quality 


every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by CO, P. R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P.O. Address, WALDO, B. C. 


ee Address, RAYNES, B. C. 


Rog. U.S. Pat, OF ! 
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THE CRANBROOK 
FOUNDRY 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


P. O. Box 833 
We are specialists in Saw Mill 
Machinery and repairs. 

We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


N ECONOMICAL and prompt method 
A of filling a position you may have va- 
cant: is) to ‘insert.a “9 Want Adin the 
Western Lumberman. Two cents a word each 


insertion. Replies will come from capable men. 
4 


2 cents a word. 


Western Lumberman 


302 Travellers’ Building 80 Hutchison Block 
WINNIPEG, MAN. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Phone 44. 


McKinnon G Clarke, Proprietors 


YOU WANT THE BEST? 


WE SUPPLY IT! 


Ce S ? : ¢ More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt Made 


I T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E IN G Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - = : 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto - - - 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - _: 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering: Tools isc: oss 


The Standard Tools 


Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


Send tor Catalogue and Price List Pi k 8 Li it d 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. in O., Imi e 9 Pembroke, Ont. 


Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


° 
3 | 3 Pvies w. Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 
We can ship via C.P.Ry., C.N_Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. : 
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SIMONDS 
Inserted Tooth 
CUT-OFF 
SAWS 


Here is a picture of a full size 
section of the Single Tooth Pat- 
tern Cut-Off Saw. The teeth and 
the saw plate are both carefully 
machine milled to form close fit- 
ting joints, which do not require 
rivets—the only successful Insert- 
ed Tooth Cut-Off Saw possessing 
this feature. The teeth are set 
for clearance and may be filed and 
set for local cutting conditions. 


_ Write for prices. 


Simonds Canada Saw Co. 


Limited 
St. Remi St. and Acorn Ave. 
Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B.C. St. John, N.B. 


Chisel-Tooth Saws 
Bits and Shanks 
Solid Saws 


AGENTS: 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited 
Winnipeg, Man. 


#<"-hy 


Saas 


oo | a a The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only 


; yy Cranbrook, B. C. 


Often Imitated— Yyerysry Y ” Never Equalied 
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Attention! H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Retail Lumberman 603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


; @ 
Are you uncertain where to place Everything 


your sorting up orders for satisfac- 


tory results} 


: 
Do you know our reputation for | m Lumber 


uniform goods, prompt shipments 


and ability to handle mixed car Write, wire or phone us. We can 


orders ? get it for you. The Best Grades— 
You can rely on us absolutely. QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. | 
EST MARKET PRICES. cB 
é e dar Fir OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 


We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exclusive Sales Agents: : 
B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. | Send your orders t 
Chase. B.C. H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


Spruce - Pine 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


%< CAPITAL BRAND 


CAPITAL. Se 
QUALITY KNIVES CAPITAL. 


“High Speed” [Ll ag Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hard Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. © 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 
Manufactured by 


The Eagle @ Globe Steel Co, Ltd. 
Sheffield, England 


~—_ 


WESTERN 


Based on a Study 
Of Camp Requirements! 


Life in the average railroad, mining or lumber camp is no “Pink tea’’ busi- 
ness. Everything is rough and ready; generally more rough than ready. 

Here’s where honest quality and durability will tell—especially with goods 
in daily use, like the camp range. We built the famous 


. Made-in-Canada 
“Algoma” Steel Camp Range 


after a study of camp needs at close range. The result is that it fits the require- 
ments. The “Algoma” will burn wood or coal. The firebox is made extra large 
and will take wood 27-in. long. The linings are of super-heavy cast iron. The 
cooking top is sectional—made with full provision for expansion. 

Built in three sizes—16-in., 25-in. and 35-in. ovens. Any size can be equipped 
with 18 gallon reservoir it required, either mounted on top or flush. Where large 
quantities of hot water are desirable, we can furnish a pipe coil to fit in front of 
firebox. 

Write our nearest branch for illustrated circular. They will gladly forward it 
together with any information required. 


C 9 London Toronto Montreal 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N.B. Hamilton 

; Calgary Saskatoon Edmonton 


ot a Crack! 


Bent and twisted beyond 
hope of repair—but the 


LUMBERMAN 


Favorably Known to Most 
of Your Customers 


It is always easier for a dealer to sell 
goods which have a well established repu- 
tation for quality, particularly an advertised 
line which is known all over. 


That is why it pays dealers to handle 


JM ROOFINGS 


Half a century of successful business stands behind the 
Johns-Manville organization. Its reputation for quality in its 
products, for its broad guarantee of satisfaction are known 
throughout the country. Its Service Branches are within 
easy reach of every locality. 

J-M Roofings are favorably known to most of your cus- 
tomers, and the prospective roofing purchaser therefore needs 
no added persuasion. 

Dealers who stock J-M Asbestos Roofing and J-M 
Regal Roofing carry a line far removed from competition. 
Each of these roofings is a leader of its kind; acknowledged 
to be the best.. Dealers’ profits are substantial. Customers 
are always satisfied. New business is rapidly attracted. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Special 
J-M Roofing Dealer Proposition. 


THE GANADIAN : 
H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE 60., LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Pipe Coverings; Packings; Brake Lining; 
Boiler Preservative ; Fire Extinguishers; Cold Water Paint; etc. 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
2762 


Temper and Toughness 
of the 


-DISSTON SA 


were equal to the strain. 


Henry Disston & Sons, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Shingle Mills 


Saw Mills 
and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. ° 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
413 Granville Street. B. CG. 


British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 

from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 


THE OLD RELIABLE “COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 
603 McIntyre Block, P.O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


| | The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 


: | Manufacturers B. Cc RED 
CEDAR SHINGLES 


“9 eB. Ca 
HEAVY FIR DIMENSION || a> ches ¥ 
So XXX X Xa 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORT MOODY B.C. 


We've been cutting good Shingles for many years 


Mills at Port Moody B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


Is Our Particular Specialty 
The Heavier it is the Better we like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE | 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 
Mills at Canford, B.C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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Do You Run A Store? | | ears | 


[f you do, you face the eternal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 


losses,—UNLESS you have already adopted 
The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Allison 
Coupon 
Books 
are the 
“Ultimate” 


in 


; tssued fo - 


Scientific 


Diteecoaomn Ja 1/ a t Storekeep- 
RC noT TRANSFERABLE )g Z 


Our latest booklet goes very 


thoroughly into this subject. 
If at all interested you should 
have a copy for reference. 


ing 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in evety corner of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. 


HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he 
buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Write us and we will gladly 
forward a copy. 


North Coast Dry Kiln Co. 


Seattle, U.S. A. 


Catalogue em Request. ; 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 
169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SS 


Wie 


A new Tannage {| / sys 2 | AM jf We recommend Wi R P d 
originated by us to DE Ai Spartan Belts for re ope ro ucers 
withstand the ac- WIS Edgers, Top Saws, 
tion of Heat, Oil, AR Pay Lath Mills, Fans, 
Hot and _ Cold Pr Corner Belts, Side 
Water, Steam and HAD 3 Heads on Timber ; 
Pulley Slippage. sy: Fare Ve A Sizers, Governor Special Mill Carriage 

pe ; \\s Belts, Automobile Ropes built for the 

: es a eee NY Fans. In fact, for job. 

eae Fe on ji *® all places where 
ceedingly flexible . ‘ speed is excessive 
and tough andhas = \@ and pulleys small, “Double Salmon Strand” 


a remarkable pul- se Ess and for special - Logging Ropes. 
ley friction. Dr |; conditions. 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


SS 
2 
%3y 31512? 


SSS 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. | Pcs Bene Pic: 


Worcester, Mass. ‘ a AM 
Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Representatives for B.C. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Vancouver and Victoria Telephone—Seymour 1456 
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28 “Service’”’ Branches Throughout Canada. 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited — 


Montreal, P. Q. 


Wherever Possible — 


Patronize Home Industries 


Buy Rubber Geaae 


(Tires, Hose, Belting, Packing, etc.) 


Made in Canada 


Our line-up is complete, our quality 1s unexcelled, 
and our prices are right. Let us show you what we 
can do. | 


It is our desire to serve you. 


<> Canadian Consolidated 
( NOrnMON Rubber Co., Limited _(f) 


Montreal, P. Q. 


28 “Service’’ Branches Throughout Canada 


: WESTERN 


estern |Umberma 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


Huen ©. MacLEaAN - - - - President 
302. Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Vancouver, B. C. . Winnipeg, Man. 

J. V. McNavtry, Editor and Asst. Man. |J. R. Davipson, Associate Editor 
80 Hutchinson Block 302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Seymour 2013 Phone Garry 856 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Orders 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 


CHICAGO—1155 Peoples Gas Bldg. LONDON, ENG.—3 Regent St.,; S.W 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


With a record of a lifetime governed 
by high ideals and an unwavering ad- 
herence to the honest course in every 
act of his long connection with the 
lumbering industry of this province, the Western Lumberman is con- 
vineed that in the passing of R. H. Alexander, recorded elsewhere, the 
industry has lost a valued member whose daily influence counted for 
much in the maintenance and promotion of sound business ethics. 
Upright and honorable always, any proposition that could not be 
shown to be square and above-board met with his instant condemna- 
tion—the tricks of the game might be practised by competitors, but 
“he would have none of them. 

Such an influence, exerted consistently and continuously for many 
years, could not possibly fail to make the right kind of impression. 
It is well known that many of our younger set of lumbermen sought 
Mr. Alexander’s advice and counsel very frequently, and that in order 
to gain the benefit of his ripe experience the first thing demanded oi 
the visitor was a full and frank recital of the main and secondary facts 
of the case. Sometimes he was able to commend the line of action 
proposed ; at other times he found it necessary-to admonish and warn 
his visitor against the dangers of a questionable course. 

If the business morality of the lumbermen of British Columbia 
compares favorably with the standard of lumbermen in any other 
province or state of the North American continent—and of this there 
can be no doubt—then much of the credit is undoubtedly to be attri- 
buted to the teaching, both by precept and example, of the late 
Richard Henry Alexander, pioneer lumberman of Vancouver. j 


One Gone Who Will 


Be Missed 


It is extremely gratifying to note the 
measure of success that has already 
attended the earnest efforts being put 
iorth by Hon. W. R. Ross, provinciai 
minister of lands, Chief Forester MacMillan, the boards of trade of 
Vancouver and Victoria, the B. C. Manufacturers’ Association, and 
sundry leading citizens of the province, the aim of which is to assist 
the lumber manufacturers in their energetic campaign for larger mar- 
kets. The time is opportune and the need for such action is clearly 
apparent. 

Already several fairly large orders have been placed with Coast 
mills on behalf of the British "Government, and there is a possibility 
of securing at least a good-sized share of an order for 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber on which the French Government has been asking for quo- 
tations. The cutting of even a portion of this huge quantity would go 
far in placing our manufacturers upon a better footing, and we trust 
the business will come their way. It would mean the opening up o 
most of the plants now closed for want of orders, and the knowledge 
that the mills were cutting for foreign delivery would doubtless have 
the effect of stimulating buying on the part of the prairie yard man- 
agers, who would have reason to fear a shortage in some lines owing 
to the unusual conditions. 

The most cheering circumstance in connection with the market 
extension work now being carried on is comprised in the news that, as 


Working for Extension 
of B.C. Markets 
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a result of representations made to Sir George Foster, minister ol 
trade and commerce for the Dominion, that gentleman has agreed to 
send to Australia a commissioner whose duty it will be to devote his 
whole attention to the development of a demand in that country for 
British Columbia forest products. It is hoped that under the favoring 
conditions which prevail at this time a large amount of business for 
the mills of the Pacific province will be worked up by the department- 
al representative. 


The provincial government, through the Forestry Board and its 
energetic chief officer, has already despatched sample exhibits of B. C 
woods, both finished and unmanufactured, to a number of Dominion 
trade commissioners in various parts of the world, and other exhibits 
have yet to be forwarded. A bureau for the recording of trade op- 


portunities and the compilation of essential information respecting 


shipping routes, freight charges, etc., has also been established and 
promises to be most useful to our millmen. [Fresh instructions have 
been forwarded to the provincial officials in London to be on the alert 
when a possible contract for B. C. lumber is in sight. 


Still another favoring factor in the fight for wider markets is the 
decision arrived at by the B. C. Manufacturers’ Association to open an 
office in London, England, which will be in charge of Mr. A. E. 
Floward, who has had an extended experience in the old country. 
That gentleman will look closely after the interests of the lumbermen 
as well as all other manufacturers in the province, and will be advised 
by cable concerning bids,on cargo or parcel shipments. Mr. Howard 
will also establish agencies in France and Russia, and from the former 
country, at any rate, some good lumber orders may confidently be 
looked for. 


Mr. A. B. Estlin, the retiring president 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in his address before the dele- 
gates of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of this Association, touched upon a subject of great import- 
ance to both retailers and manufacturers, and upon srilhue i in our 
opinion, we think the Coast manufacturers would do well to read 
criticize and answer the different points at which the retailer and 
manufacturer are at varience. This idea is not to establish enmity, 
but what is desired and was expressed in very strong terms at the 
Convention, was a better understanding and co-operation with the 
manufacturers. 


Critical paragraphs in the President’s address were: 


“It is unnecessary for me to tell you that the lumber business as a 
whole has been getting ‘no better fast’ for some time, and, as I see it, 
the mission of this Association is to improve it. In order to do this, 
we must first find out what is wrong, and then do our best to improve 
conditions in any way we can, being careful to first cast the mote from 
our own eye, before we attempt to tackle that of our brother. From 
the Coast manufacturer we hear that he is unable to dispose of his 
product, either in sufficient volume, or at a profit. For this, he usually 
blames the buyers on the prairie, who, to him, are all members of this 
Association, and should live up to its ethics, and if the Manufacturer 
is one who is loyal to this Association—and of these there are many— 
he feels that while doing his part he is not receiving a just reward, 
which I regret to say is often the case. 


Retailer Versus 
Manufacturer 


“The loyal manufacturer complains that the prairie buyer seils 
his goods at too high a price, thereby depressing the sales; buys 
American lumber to the exclusion of his; buys from mills who are 
competing for the retailers’ trade by putting in yards of their own, and 
organizing supply. companies, and that some of the large buyers prac- 
tically control prices by using their large orders as a lever to pry down 
the manufacturers’ prices, at the same time keeping up their own. 
This is his contention, and the only way he sees to improve things, 1s 
to either open up yards of his own, or to take any other means at his 
command for marketing his’ product. I am not taking the Broker in- 
to account, aS We can only treat him as a manufacturer’s agent, in this 
connection, but we have the paradox to contend with of the manufac- 
turers saying that they can obtain a better price from some Brokers 
than they can get from the dealers, and the dealers saying that they 
can get lower prices from some of the Brokers than they can get froni 
the Mills. soth statements are no doubt true in some instances. This 
is practically the selling end view, as it appears to the loyal Millman 
who has no retail yards. Now the Retailer says he has to carry stock, 
and it is subject to the vicissitudes of the market, depreciation, etc. 
Te also has to carry the burden of credit, without which no new coun- 
try can be developed, and he must have a price which will give him a 
Profit, according to turnover. He has to compete with all kinds of 
organizations for taking away his cash business; organizations which 
do’ not carry any stock; with the big contractor who takes away what 
used to be his best home business : and he cannot even be sure of 
supplying his Municipality with timber, although he is probably the 
largest tax payer. His territory is often much too small on account 
of too many yards, and he is forced to buy in the cheapest market to 
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meet tl hese conditions. These are chief contentions, and they are some 
ings that we must all admit: 


ae That the manufacturer must market his product; 


That he must get a fair price for it, as the lumber business is 
leading industries ; 


> ; 
=<nd. 


one of Canada’s 

3rd. That the retailer is the only proper ‘channel for such market- 

ing, as he is the only factor that makes provision for supplying the de- 

mands of the consumer, whether large or small, and provides credit 
hen necessary for the man who cannot pay cash. 

In our opinion we think an excellent discussion could be started 
by the Manufacturers which would be of inestimable educational value 
I to the Retailers and Manufacturers of western Canada. It is 
absolutely necessary that the mission of the prairie retailers be thor- 
oughly understood in that it is co- operation and a better understand- 
ing which is aimed at by the initiation of what we hope will be inter- 


esting and instructive discussions upon this subject. 


Perhaps the most weighty factor oper- 
ating against the development of the 
lumber industry of British Columbia 
as regards investments both in mills 
and timber is the element of risk involved in the liability of the prairie 
market to “flooding” from time to time with the surplus output of the 
mills of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Under normal conditions 
the immense territory that is tributary to these mills can absorb their 
cut quite readily, but when trade falls off the surplus is shipped across 
the border and sold at a figure which spells ruin for the Canadian 
manufacturers, who perhaps are only just recovering from a slump in 
their own market caused by crop failure or general depression. Under 
such circumstances the manufacturing of lumber on this side of the 
line is necessarily a precarious occupation, and one not calculated to 
appeal to men of wealth as likely to prove a healthy investment. 

Owing to the class of timber growing in the interior of the pro- 

ince, which yields only a small proportion of the upper grades, the 
Mountain lumbermen have been the chief sufferers through the heavy 
importations of American lumber, although the effects have also re- 
acted injuriously upon the trade of the Coast-mills in forcing down 
prices below the cost of production on some lines, and creating very 
unsettled conditions in all lines. 

From time to time the lumbermen of the province have joined in 
forwarding petitions to the Dominion Government praying that the 
drawbacks from which they have been suffering be remedied by the 
imposition of a duty on rough lumber entering Canada from the 
United States, but for political or other reasons no attention has been 
paid to the requests so made, and the lumber industry, notwithstand- 
i its tremendous importance, still remains exposed to unfair com- 
petition despite the fact that almost every other manufacturing line 
in Canada enjoys a substantial measure of protection. It would seem 
that some of the blame for this state of affairs must lie with the lum- 

ermen themselves, or with their representatives in parliament. They 
have been sufficiently aggressive in placing the facts of their 
situation before the legislators and the general public. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that at the recent an- 
basi the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association, held at Nel- 

, probably the most important question discussed was 
that of securing for the lumber industry more consideration and as- 
- from our governments than it has received in the past. The 
feeling of the meeting was that this industry, one of the most import- 

in the Dominion, was not receiving the consideration due to it, 
nd that in order to secure for it fair treatment the lumbermen should 

e representatives in our legislative houses—representatives who 

ughly understand the adverse conditions under which the lumber 
and have been laboring, and who will do all in their 
lace the lumber industry on a sound commercial basis. In 

the lumber manufacturers want “real representation.” 
tter closely allied with the above, the old agitation for the 
on rough lumber was revived with some modifi- 
ns to suit the present circumstances. The discussion on the sub- 
made plain the fact that the views of the lumbermen as to the 
ity for the action proposed are even more pronounced than 

The fo ie ving resolutions were adopted: 
the sec1 tary be instructed to write the Premier of Canada 
\ pane to place a tariff of $2.00 per thousand 
lumber could be entertained if the lumber manufactur- 
uld agree to pay 25 cents per thousand feet as a war 
of the war is liquidated.” 

he Government will not grant a protective tariff on lum- 
neasure of fair play to the lumber industry, sawmili 

vmill supplies of every description should be ad- 


A Duty on Rough Lumber 
Needed 


sii 


-annnt 
Cdbilivt 


nual agp tne 
son in Janu 


mrerc are 
li ci ait 


- 4 duty 


» at least is beyond dispute—if the Government discovers 
he tariff asked for should not be imposed, and, therefore, 
must remain the lone free trade duck in the 


protection puddle, then as a measure of common fairness the sawmill 
machinery and supplies used by the millmen in the manufactuting oi 


our manufacturers are subjected to a heavy tax at both ends of their 
operations. 


Relief for Special License 


vailing in the British Columbia lum-— 
Holders 


ber industry has weighed heavily upon 
the holders of provincial 


licenses. 


their cause was taken up by Coast and Mountain Lumber Associa- 
tions, many of whose members are directly interested. 
ed to appeal to the Government, and committees of both associations 


early in February waited upon Hon. W. R. Ross, minister of lands, to — 
whom was presented a plain statement of facts concerning the situa- — 
The joint deputation found the Minister most sympathetic and © 
quite ready to admit the need of a liberal measure of relief owing to 
and that 
Premier McBride and the members of his cabinet were in full accord 
in thinking the lumbermen deserving of the period of grace asked for, 


tion. 


the exceptional circumstances. That he was in earnest, 


is shown in the bringing down of a special bill on February 10th deal- 


ing with payments on special timber licenses, which by this time has 


doubtless received its final reading. 


The bill is described as an act to modify the provisions of the 
Forest Act, and is to remain in force until the 31st day of March, 1916. 
The clauses are as follows: 


“(a) In case the holder of any special timber heeeee which has ex- — 


pired within one year prior to the passing of this act, or which may 
hereafter expire, fails or 


twenty-four hours aiter the date of expiry of the license, then upon 
payment of the fee and an additional sum of five dollars within thirty 
days of the date of expiration of the license, or upon payment of the 
fee and an additional sum of ten dollars within ninety days of the 
expiration, or upon payment of the fee and an additional sum o1 
twenty-five dollars within one year of the expiration, or upon payment 
of such fees as would have been payable had the license been kept in 
good standing, and an additional sum, calculated at the rate of twenty- 
five dollars per annum, at any later date within the period during 
which this act remains in force, the holder shall be entitled to a re- 
newal of the license: 


““(b) In case of any Special timber license renewable under the 
provisions of the:‘Forest Act,’ or under those provisions as modified 
by this act, the minister of lands may permit the renewal of the 
license for consecutive and successive periods of three months. The 


renewal fee in each case shall be one-quarter the annual renewal fee © 


which would otherwise be payable. If the holder of the license fails 
or neglects to pay the renewal fee within twenty-four hours after the 
expiration of the license, the sum payable by him for such renewal in 
addition to the renewal fee, shall be one-quarter the additional sum 
which would otherwise be payable therefor under this act: 

“(c) In case of any special timber license which expired since 
the first day of August, 1913, and prior to the period of one year be- 
tore the passing of us act then upon payment of such fees as would 


‘have been payable had the license been kept in good standing, and 


an additional sum calculated in respect of the period elapsed since 
the date of its expiry at the rate of twenty-five dollars per annum, the 
minister of lands may permit the renewal of the license.” : 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


The various British Columbia interests of Alvo Von Alvensleben 
are now in course of liquidation, including the Vancouver Timber & 
Trading Company, which has large holdings in which much German 
capital is heavily involved. Several years ago, it will be remembered, 


timber | 
Finding their situation becoming desperate owing to in-— 
ability to provide for payments due and maturing on their holdings, 


It was decid- 


neglects to pay the renewal fee therefor to 
the Forest Branch of the Department of Lands at Victoria within — 


ee. 


lumber should be permitted to reach them free of duty. At present — 


The extreme depression at present pre-_ 


aa 


the company proposed to erect a large sawmill opposite Port Moody, — 


but beyond acquiring a site nothing was done. 
ok alas Se ee 


In the near future citizens of Canada, the United States and Euro- 


pean countries will be afforded an opportunity of seeing moving pic- — 


ture films of one of the largest sawmills on the American continent— 
the big plant of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, 
Iraser Mills, B.C.—running at a capacity of 400,000 feet of lumber and 4 
1,000,000 shingles i in ten hours, and the door factory turning out 1,000 — 
doors a day. "The films include a large number of views taken at the 
firm’s logging camps at Comox, Vancouver Island, and therefore cover 
every phase of operation from the stump to the car. The views will 
be shown in conjunction with many other interesting British Colum- 
bia industrial scenes, and should prove a great advertisement for the 
province. 


PS 
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To Aid Our Fast Dwindling Export Lumber Trade 


Earnest Efforts Now Being Put Forth to Secure New Markets for B. C. Forest Products 


The present serious depression in the lumber industry of 
British Columbia first made itself felt over a year ago, but 
undoubtedly had its inception as far back as 1912, when our 
manufacturers began to experience the effects of the invasion 
of their prairie markets by the American mills, the result be- 
ing a general lowering of prices owing to the stiff competi- 
tion engendered. The unsatisfactory conditions thus brought 
about were rendered still worse by small crops and over- 
speculation, the combination of which last year caused an al- 
most complete cessation of building activity throughout the 
West. The culmination was reached in the breaking out of 
the war last midsummer, following which the demand from 
Ontario and the Northwest for lumber dwindled almost to 
the vanishing point. Most of the British Columbia mills 
had to suspend operations, and this in turn brought about the 
closing down of many of the logging camps. Thousands of 
men were thrown out of employment. ~Then—and not till 
then, apparently—did the business men of Vancouver and the 
province begin to realize how dependent they were upon the 
lumber business for the upkeep of the general prosperity. 


Realizing that the home market would be unresponsive. 


for some time to come, leading business men and other friends 
of the lumber industry began to ask “What about the cargo 
trade—cannot our mills find some relief in the cultivation of 
foreign markets?” The reply to this was the publication in 
the columns of the Western Lumberman of official figures 
showing that the shipments made by British Columbia mills 
to other countries had greatly diminished in recent years, as 
compared with tremendous increases recorded by the mills of 
Washington and Oregon. For instance, it was set forth that 
Pacific Coast shipments to Australia:and New Zealand—nat- 
ural markets for British Columbia products—had increased 
from 61,300,293 feet in 1902, to 238,773,612 feet in 1913, or over 
390 per cent., and that whilst in 1902 British Columbia mills 
enjoyed over 33 per cent. of the trade, in 1913 the percentage 


had fallen to 4 per cent. Our total waterborne trade for 1913, 
including domestic shipments, amounted to 53,810,200 feet, 
while returns just to hand for last year, which are printed 
elsewhere, disclose a further material shrinkage, the total for 
1914 being only 41,478,420 feet, which takes in 8,136,222 feet 
classed as domestic, the shipping points being the Atlantic 
Coast, Prince Rupert and San Pedro, California. The trade 
of Oregon and Washington mills with Australia last year 
amounted to 190,751,821 feet, and with New Zealand 12,301,- 
351 feet; while British Columbia mills sent to Australia only 
7,535,111 feet, and to New Zealand only 902,289 feet. 

In the face of this showing it must be admitted that some- 
thing very serious appears to be the matter with the export 
branch of the. British Columbia lumber industry. A few years 
more of the same kind of “progress” will reduce shipments 
to a negligible quantity not worthy of tabulation in Pacific 
Coast records. It would be useless waste of time to review 
the causes that have led up to this trade loss—the solution 
possibly lies in the attractiveness of the prairie demand in 
brisk times, as pointed out by President J. O. Cameron, of the 
Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, when address- 
ing the board of trade of that city. The important thing just 
now is to find a remedy for this unfortunate state of affairs 
and enable our province to speedily recover the ground that 
has been lost, so that we may share to the fullest extent in 


the enormous volume of business that is being created as a> 


result of the war. Already various local agencies are at work, 
and both the Dominion and Provincial Governments are lend- 
ing every possible assistance. A good start has been made in 
the placing of a British Government order for 8,000,000 feet 
of timber. It remains only for our lumbermen to second these 
efforts in their behalf by doing their part in earnest fashion. 
If they honestly desire to build up a cargo trade in lumber they 
must show more aggressiveness than some of them hitherto 
have displayed. 


Views of Prominent Lumbermen on the Situation 


Difficulty of Connecting Supply and Demand on Favorable 
Terms is Chief Factor 
(News Advertiser, Vancouver, Jan. 29) 

Mr. J. D. McCormack, Secretary of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Company, stated yesterday that that company was supplying a 
portion of the order placed by the British Government for railway 
ties and timber in Washington. He pointed out the difficulty in the 
way of local firms dealing direct with the British Government because 
they did not control any shipping, and therefore could not quote any 
specified price for material laid down in England. Some special 
orders given out at Ottawa by the agent of the British Government 
had been given to this province, but these were for small lots which 
would be shipped direct to St. John and Halifax over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at special rates. 

The lumbering industry in this province was suffering from a lack 
of available markets. While there was plenty of lumber in this pro- 
vince and plenty of demand for it in many parts of the world, the 
difficulty was in‘effecting a link between the two. With the falling 
off of the local demand for lumber, due to the fact that the cities in 
the province had been built ahead of the present time, there was a 
falling off in the demand in the prairie provinces, which was the only 
other natural market for British Columbia lumber. Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Europe and the Atlantic seaboard could 
use our lumber.in large quantities, but the trouble was to get it 
there at reasonable prices. 

Steamers could not afford to come here for cargoes of lumber 
unless they had incoming cargoes to haul here. This was the reason 
why San Francisco had secured the lumber market in Australia— 
because they imported large quantities of Australian products, such 
as coal, wool, mutton, etc. For the same reason Australia was not 
likely to grant a preference te Canadian lumber. It would not care 
to discriminate against a good customer. 

Another unfavorable factor in the situation in this province was 
that lumbering could be carried on cheaper in Washington and Ore- 
gon than here, because the trees stood thicker together on the ground 
and the cost of lumbering was therefore less. Not over 35 per cent. 
of the cut was fit for export, and a market had to be found for the 
balance. The soft woods of the Southern States were a formidable 
competitor to British Columbia lumber on the Atlantic seaboard, be- 
cause labor was.cheaper there and the freight rate less. The redeem- 
ing feature in this regard was that experts estimated that the Southern 
supply could not last over five years more. 


Present Shortage of Tonnage is Seriously Crippling B. C. 
Shipments—Hoped-for Revival 
(Victoria Daily Times, Feb. 10) 


“The worst is through now, I think, in the lumber industry,” said 
E. J. Palmer, managing director of the Victoria Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Company, Chemainus, in speaking to the Times man this 
morning on the conditions prevalent in the leading industry of the 
Island. 

“Numerous inquiries,” he said, “have been made for lumber, but 
the dominant factor is the shortage of tonnage on the North Pacific 
coast. With the present rates prevailing it is impossible to ship to 
the Old Country, and we are chiefly interested now in the rumored 
demand for 500,000,000 feet which is reported from Paris for the 
French Government to replace losses in the war, and for military pur- 
poses. Some inquiries are being prosecuted in that behalf. If that 
business should come our way it would mean the revival of the in- 
dustry in British Columbia. 

“The Island has taken some share of the big contract recently 
announced, orders being placed at Nanaimo. We do not expect that 
there will be an improvement in tonnage till June next, though if 
this French contract proves to be-a bona-fide government matter, the 
government would be in a position to find the tonnage, which is im- 
possible to the private order. 

“So far as the Northwest market is concerned I think we shall 
see a revival in the form of a normal demand this year, because the 
conditions during the last few years have been abnormal. Through 
the decreased demand in the prairie provinces of recent months the 
mills have all their yards stocked, thereby leading to the closing down 
of plants. If there begins to be a call for this lumber the mills must 
re-open in order to cut to keep stock up, and that would, of course, 
lead to a material improvement in conditions. There will not be 
development until the market improves, but that improvement should 
come shortly. One of our difficulties has been the decreased demand 
for building material in the towns, which has in ordinary times kept 
the stock in the yards at an average level.” 

Mr. Palmer was asked when the Canadian mills would re-open, 
but did not desire to make any announcement. He has plans in this 
regard, however. He mentioned an inquiry for an Australian order 
which proves a demand in the Antipodes for British Columbia timber. 

On the whole it may be said that Mr. Palmer, who is the British 
Columbia trustee of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is very hopeful of an improvement in the conditions of the 
Island’s staple industry. 
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Western Retail Lumbermen Hold Annual Meeting 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS REVIEWED—BETTER CO-OPERATION ADVOCATED— 
NEW OFFICERS ELECTED—CHANGE IN SECRETARYSHIP— 
ALBERTA ADMITTED INTO ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth Annual Congress of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association convened in Winnipeg on February 17th, the 
meeting lasting over the two subsequent days. Despite the present 
depression which exists in the lumber industry, the attendance of 
delegates at all sessions was much better than anticipated. Many 
matters of the most vital interest to the retail trade of the prairie 
provinces were discussed at length during the course of the Conven- 
tion, and the addresses and reports deliv ered by the various speakers 
covered many points of very great importance. 


Wednesday Session 


The delegates registered at the Travellers’ Building from 10 a.m. 
to 10.30, after which the President of the Association, A. B. Estlin, 
of Melita, Man., called the meeting to order. The Secretary was 

called upon to read the minutes of the last Annual Meeting. These 

were approved by those present, following which the President 
delivered his address. Mr. Estlin’s remarks were much to the point 
and covered a good deal of ground in a brief and succinct manner. 
His address was as follows :— - 
Gentlemen: 

We are once more assembled, for the twenty-fourth time, to hold our 
Annual Meeting, and I think we must all agree that an association that has 
braved the vicissitudes of business life for nearly a quarter of a century, has 
not only justified its formation, but has proved by its existence, that it is of 

1 the retail trade. That its value can be increased, and its work more 
ial, is the belief of the Board of Directors, and one of your duties, as 
members of the Association, is to give your views for the guidance of the 
Board as to how this can best be brought about. I hope that you will ex- 
press them frankly, for the interchange of ideas is one of the principal reasons 
of our meeting together, and as we only meet once a year, we must make the 

1ost of the occasion, and try to do a great deal in the short time at our dis- 
sal. I think we can agree that only by being prepared to do our part, each 
every one of us, and to work together for the good of the entire trade, 
shall we attain our full measure of success. It is unnecessary for me to tell 
you that the lumber business as a whole has been getting “no better fast” for 
some time, and as I see it, the mission of this Association is to improve it. 
In order to do this, we must first find out what is wrong, and then do our 
t to improve conditions in any way we can, being careful to cast out the 
mote from our own eye, before we attempt to tackle that of our brother. 
the Coast manufacturer, we hear that he is unable to dispose of his 
. either in sufficient volume, or at a profit. For this, he usually blames 
yers on the Prairie, who, to him, are all members of this Association, 
uld live up to its ethics, and if the manufacturer is one who is loyal 
Association—of these there are many,—he feels that while doing his 
e is not receiving a just reward, which I regret to say is often the case. 
loyal manufacturer complains that the Prairie buyer sells his stuff 
a price, thereby depressing the sales, buys American lumber to the 
his, buys from mills who are competing for the retailers’ trade 
n yards of their own, and organizing supply companies, and that 


+ 


puUceune 


some of the | arge buyers practically control prices by using their large orders 


1 lever to pry down the manufacturers’ prices, at the same time keeping 
heir own up. This is his contention, and the only way he sees to improve 
is to either open up yards of his own, or to take any other means at 
nd for marketing his product. I am not taking the broker into 
can oats - treat him as a manufacturer’s agent, in this connec- 
> the paradox to contend with of the manufacturers saying 
in a better price from some brokers than they can get from 
s, and dealers saying that they can get lower prices from some 
rokers than they can get from the mills. Both statements are no 

e in some i This is practically the selling end view, as it 

ars to the loyal mill who has no retail yards. Now the retailer says he 
k, and it is subject to the vicissitudes of the market, deprecia- 


and also has to carry the burden of credit without which no new 
try can be developed, and he must have a price that will give him a profit, 
turt ver Le has to compete with all kinds of organizations for 

his cash business, organizations which do not carry any stock, 
ntractor who takes away what used to be his best business, and 

ure of supplying his municipality with timber, although he 

irgest ta gee His territory is often much too small on 

yards, and he is forced to buy in the cheapest market 


These are the chief contentions, and they are some 


r must market his product; 
air price for it, as the lumber business is one 


ailer is the only proper channel for such marketing, as 

: r that makes provision for supplying the demands of the 

her large or small, and provides credit when necessary for the 
1 

he directors see it, and we have been trying to 

provement. The first requisite appears to the 

trong, active Association, embracing the whole of the 

and in order to obtain this, they approached the com- 

ho were not in the Association, and asked them to 


Z idum of the changes which would enable 
j it was found that the fundamental change 
’ ation, and after Pubes ssing it thoroughly in all its bear- 
rectors agreed to recommend that each line yard be given one 


vote for every five yards. The objection was raised that this was a breach of 
the principle of Association, which is admitted, but it seems to the directors 
that the large contributors were justly entitled to more representation, and 
that there was little likelihood of any action being taken that would be detri- 
mental to the common cause, by those whose interests were the greatest. It 


was also pointed out that the individual dealer was just as essential to the 


Association as the big line yard, and that no association could be successful 
without the co-operation of both. This co-operation is what we must get. 
It is of no use for a man or firm to pay his fee, and feel he has joined the 
Association, and that is all that is necessary. Joining the Association will not, 
of itself, change a man or firm’s views or methods. When he joins he wants to — 
realize that he has become part of the organization, and as such, has to do his 
part, to give and take, to look at the other fellow’s side, and to try and govern 
his business as much as possible along association lines, and he must also — 
sometimes be prepared to make a financial sacrifice for principle. Without — 
this, we cannot succeed as we should. Castiron regulations, no matter how ~ 
perfectly drawn up, are impossible for association purposes. 

The war, with all its attendant troubles and duties, has caused us to think ; 
deeply of many things we passed by lightly before; some of them come home ~ 
to us very closely in our association work. We see nations who no one ever — 
thought could be allied, fighting a common cause; we see the other fellow we 
thought was no good, going off to fight, and doing it well, and making, with © 
many others like him, a powerful army; we see political truces, and many other 
things we thought impossible, achieved, because men agree to act together for 
the common good, and although our troubles seem big to us, they can be © 
mitigated, if not cured, by the same process. There will doubtless be many 
suggestions made for advancing the usefulness of the Association; one I have 
heard is that we should have a small newspaper of our own. This appeals 
very much to me, as one of the greatest difficulties in doing effectual work 
is keeping in touch with our members, necessarily at great distances apart, 
and keeping them informed of happenings that may be of great benefit to them, 
and would often enable them to act along association lines, when they would 
otherwise, unintentionally perhaps, not do so. 

I am not going to touch on the detail work done urine the past year, as 
that will be covered by the Secretary’s report. I have tried to give to you 
who are here only once a year, or who perhaps cannot come, or perhaps are 
not yet members, a synopsis of the situation as we see it, and at has been 
done towards improving it. With your Vice-President, whose absence from 
this meeting I much regret, he being at present absent in the South, and your 
Assistant Secretary, I attended the “Back to the Land” Convention in Regina, 
but I much regret that I] am unable to report that any practical scheme was_ 
formulated to carry out this desirable object. Your directors have held more 
meetings this year than usual, and these meetings have been wall attended, 
and great interest has been taken in the work by all, as well as by the officers. 

I hope the jwork that has been done will bring forth fruit and that we shall 
have a much larger membership, which will enable us to do better work during 
the coming year. 

In conclusion, I must remind you that though business has been arrested 
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last Annual Meeting, and I hope that the same will apply to this meeting 
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A. B. Estlin, Retiring President of 


the Association. 


we must remember that things are not nearly as bad as they might, or would 
have been, if the war had not broken out. 


From fifty to one hundred million 
dollars have already been distributed in the West, on account of the enhanced 
price of grain, and the prospect is bright for a continuance of highly profit- 
able prices for all agricultural products for some time to come. This must 
greatly increase the buying power of the farmer, and our business must and 
will be the first to feel the effect of it. There is a decided tendency amongst 
our people to buy in Canada, which should be taken full advantage of, and 
applied to the logical meaning of it, “BUY AT HOME.” 

There is also a disposition all over the continent to accept the view that 
business enterprises must be treated fairly, and that the prosperity of the 


country is bound up in them, and the old style of persecution of all large . 


efforts is giving way to a more reasonable plan, that of inquiring into the 
facts, and regulating when necessary. Therefore, I say that we, both as in- 
dividuals and as an association, have great reason to be hopeful, and we should 
encourage and help any worthy farmer who wants to get into pigs, cattle or 
poultry, by giving him the lumber that he cannot start without, and by ad- 
vising him to make two bushels grow where one grew before, not by sowing 


' 200 acres where he only sowed 100 last year, on land that ought to be summer- 


fallowed, but by more and better work on the 100 acres, and when we tell him 
this, we must apply it to ourselves in association matters. 


At the conclusion of the address it was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that the President’s address be submitted to a committee for ap- 
proval. The committee nominated to act in this matter wére -—Messrs. 
ee: Mergens, W. G. Maconnell, A. J. Ross and W. Thorn. 


Secretary’s Report 


_ The next item of business was the hearing of the annual report 
and balance sheet of the Secretary of the Association, Alan M. Stew- 
art. Mr. Stewart spoke at some length on important phases of the 
work of the Association and referred to the more urgent problems 
which are at present facing the retail lumber dealers in the prairie 
provinces. The report was as follows :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


It affords me great pleasure to greet you to our 24th Annual Meeting, 
and to see such a good attendance at our opening meeting, which shows the 
interest that some of our members take in association work, and which at 
this time is particularly fortunate, as we have most important matters to 
place before you. 

I have pleasure in submitting our Annual Financial Statement to you, 
though I am sorry to say it shows an encroachment on our reserve. This is 
accounted for by a reduction of new members and also in annual dues, and 
increased expenditure in travelling expenses, legal expenses and directors’ 
meetings. 

I am sorry to say that our membership has decreased on account of some 
large line yards withdrawing at the beginning of the year, but we have thirty 
new memberships shown on the statement, and also I am glad to say fourteen 
who joined just before the end of the year, but who did not send in their fee. 
So that our membership has not decreased very materially, and I hope that 
after this meeting we will get back the most of the yards that withdrew. 

I was particularly pleased at the amount of discussion brought up at the 
in 
fact, you will see by the programme this year, that we have anticipated. inie 
by leaving all the first day and morning practically free. As you are aware, 
the Manitoba Lien Act came in for considerable discussion, and the directors 


“were instructed to see if they could get it amended, so as to be more workable 


for our country business. The committee appointed for the purpose by the 
directors met,‘and I am glad to say that the Hon. Attorney-General is bring- 
ing up a bill at this Session of the Legislature to amend the Act by changing 
the words “90 days,” to 12 months, for the time in which it is necessary to 
take action after filing the lien. 

Another matter brought up was the matter of getting up plan books for 
the use of our members, and undoubtedly many members may think that we 
have been unreasonably long in getting this through; however, I can assure 
the members that it was the hardest job I have ever tackled to get anyone 
to take it up; but I have been successful, and was able to lay the matter before 
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the directors yesterday, and hope that it is now in such shape that we can 
have it in operation this year. 

As this meeting is proposed to be one of an educational nature, and also 
as there are some very important notices of motion to be given, I do not 
intend to take up much of your time, but I feel I would be remiss in my duty 
if I did not touch on the other important matter brought up at the last annual 
meeting, viz., getting the non-members back into the Association. 

Your directors took up this matter and appointed a committee to inter- 
view some of the larger interests and see what could be done to get them into 
the Association, and after this meeting Mr. Meilicke gave his notice of motion, 
the first part of which is part of the conditions under which they would come 
back. 

I might say that it was the intention of the directors to hold ai special 
meeting to bring this up, but unfortunately the present disastrous war broke 
out and everyone thought it better to leave it till the Annual, and by bringing 
it up immediately after the President’s and Secretary’s reports, then if passed 
the non-members would be entitled to join and take part in the proceedings. 

_There are other important notices of motion given, a copy of which was 
sent to you, together with a copy of the Constitution and By-laws, which I 
hope you will consider carefully. 

It really seems almost invidious to make any reference to the past cal- 
amitous year, but I fear many people are too eager to put it all down to the 
wat, whereas I think that any right-thinking business man will acknowledge 
that conditions outside of the war had.a great deal to do with it. However, 
I feel that this check to our abnormal advancement will have a good effect 
and that our members will be able to get down and put their business on a 
better basis. Before sitting down I would like to take the liberty of saying 
a few words on Association work. 

There seems to be a great many people who think that Association work 
can be accomplished by the Directors and the Secretary. Now these people 
cannot have given the matter much study; while I grant you the Directors 
and Secretary can do much to further the interest of the members of their own 
accord. However, the fact remains that it is the members themselves who 
either make the Association a success or not. It is absolutely impossible 
to please every individual member or to carry out some of the plans that they 

may think should be carried out. This is not the object of an association, our 
object is to do things for the benefit of the members collectively, and the lum- 
ber trade in general, and I would ask how you can expect any board of direc- 
tors to do this unless they have the united co-operation of all the dealers? 

It is the desire and object of the Directors and Secretary to further the 
interests of all members; can they do this if some little thing turns up that 
doesn’t suit some members, and they withdraw? ‘That is not the association 
spirit, but that is what has been done, and I hope that now you will meet to- 
gether and get an association with the solid support of all the dealers. There 
has never been a time when a solid association was more needed since the day 
of its inception, though perhaps for other causes. We must remember that 
there has been a tremendous change in all business methods in the last few 
years, and our Association will have to adapt itself to the newer methods. 

Association effort has been passing through a tremendous crisis in the 
last year; probably more than any other previous time. Adverse conditions 
in a large part of our territory have discouraged many of our dealers, and it 
is sometimes hard to persuade them that the Association is doing valuable 
work. Some almost total crop failures, others only partial, together with the 
war, and consequently lack of capital for investment, have all conduced to 
discourage our membership. 

But I’ would like to point out to you that there has never been a time 
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in the history of the Association when it has been so necessary for us to 
her as business men and to stand together in such a way that 
newly organized associations, companies, or public opinion, can 
ay criticise or call in question your acts or purposes. To even intimate 
imp os sible for the retail Jumbermen of this country to maintain an 
t get aad adopt some new system that is springing up amongst the 
and consumer and we should not let any other set of business men 
p us in employing the broadest and most outspoken policy regarding 
ctivities, and I now invite your entire co-operation to this end. 

2m pleased to hear that there is a movement on foot in the near future 
linate some of the points that have been so over-burdened with lumber 
yards as to make them oppressive to the dealer and consumer alike. 

Another factor that I think you should bring to your serious attention 
is that unfair competition of the mill to consumer ‘business; while we all think 
it is . unworkable it is getting very active, and will be well tried out before 
being dropped. 

I wish to thank you Sir, and the Directors and Members, for their loyal 
support, and trust that the coming year will be a banner one for the Associa- 
tion. 

The financial statement of the past year shows that despite the 
depression in the lumber trade the finances are better than many mem- 
bers anticipated. The balance sheet shows a surplus on hand of over 


$2,300. 


Assistant Secretary’s Report 


The report of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. I. E. McKee, of Moose 
Jaw, was next read before the meeting, as follows :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

You will, I am sure, be satisfied if I make my report brief. 

I join with your President and Secretary in extending to you a hearty 
welcome to the twenty-fourth annual meeting of your Association. 

What shall I say about the past year? Those of you who have faced its 
many problems and carried the load could better tell, and I will not attempt 
it. The war in which the Empire is now engaged has caused a depression in 
trade from which you have not escaped, but all look forward to the future 
with unshaken confidence. 

In addition to the general depression caused by the war, those of you 
with yards in Western Saskatchewan were called upon to face a complete 
crop failure, so that where you naturally expected to collect the ‘usual per- 
centage of your outstandings, you were compelled to carry these customers 
over for another year. It may be of interest to you to know that the failure 
of the crop in this section of our territory was so complete that the different 
governments are compelled to assist the settlers with provisions for the house- 
hold and feed for the stock and will also supply seed grain for the coming 
year. In this connection, and at their request, we met the Government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan on two occasions, and I am satisfied that as a 
result a better understanding was arrived at and much good accomplished at 
these meetings. I believe that the attitude of the lumbermen went a long way 
towards prevailing on the Government to proclaim a general moratorium 
in the affected district. 

During the year efforts were made to get those companies not now mem- 
bers to join with you, and several meetings were held. While nothing definite 
was accomplished, an amendment to the constitution will be submitted to 
you, as the basis on which they will join. This is worthy of your careful 
consideration. 

Once more you are to be congratulated on the showing made by your 
Insurance Department. The reduction in the rate, as well as the increased 
amount of insurance in force, is most encouraging, and I believe it will be a 
very short time until this department will be patronized by all the lumbermen. 

There are several matters that should engage your attention at the present 
time. The most important is, I believe, car load lots direct from the mill to the 

imer, and the attitude of the grain growers as regards the purchasing and 
ion of all kinds of merchandise. The plan, as outlined, would mean 
plete elimination of the retail dealer—certainly as far as cash busi- 


e Cor 


is concerned. The best method to handle this competition should be a 
subject for frank discussion. 

I have kept in as close touch as possible with all parts of my territory 
during the year, and have visited and inspected a large number of yards, which 
I generally found in a satisfactory condition. 

onclusion, I wish to thank you, your President and Directors, for their 
assistance during the year. 

It was mov ed and seconded that the same committee which was 

appointed to deal with the report of the President deal with the ad- 


dresses of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary. 


Important Changes Made in By-laws of Association 


The next item on the programme was a notice of motion which 
vas given by H. E. Meilicke. This notice of motion was to amend 
Section 3, of Article 3, which reads as follows :— 
ociation shall apply to one person, firm or cor- 
ration at one special point only. Any person, firm or corporation already 
yr and obtain membership at other points upon com- 
as to eligibility and upon payment of the prescribed 
fees and « such person, firm or corporation shall be entitled to one 
vote only at ryriess of the Association. A corporation may be represented 


er may apolv fe 


rule 


e Association by any officer or other person duly authorized 
rporation to attend the meeting.” 
It aS Propose d to amend this by-law to :— 


shall apply to one person, firm or cor- 
Any person, firm or corporation already 
1in members hip at other points upon compli- 
und upon payment of the prescribed fees 
every individual, firm, or corporation having one yard shall have 

one vote, t any individual, firm or corporation having more than one yard 
shall have one vote | for each five yards owned by him or them. Any individual 
rt ; c may cast his vote or the vote of his 
of any other individual, firm or corporation whose 
writing, but in no case can such representative cast the 
one additional individual, firm or corporation. A corpora- 


tion 
po! int on) 


eT tra apply or and o 


ership in the Associa 


vat mn at . rye eC 
- ‘ eligibility 
repres¢ ntative 


more than 


wot oé 
vote oF 


tion may be represented at meetings of the Association by any officer, or other — 
person duly authorized by such corporation to attend the. meeting.” 


Power Granted to-Extend Voting Power to Yard Men 


Considerable discussion took place on this notice of motion. A 
great difficulty seemed to exist between the individual dealer and the 
line yard dealer regarding the power of voting. The line yard dealer 
was of the opinion that it was unfair to extend to the manager of every 
line yard one vote. The matter of voting by proxy caused an ani- 
mated discussion for a considerable period. Several members thought — 


it would be an incentive for the individual dealer to attend the Annual 


Meeting of the Association were this amendment carried. The trouble 
seemed to arise when the directors of the Association approached — 
various companies and individuals who are not in the Association © 
and asked them to join. It was found that the fundamental change ~ 
which would enable many of the large line yards to join was that of — 
efficient representation, and therefore, this amendment was before 


the meeting, in which it recommended that each line yard be given — 


one vote for each five line yards. Several delegates also pointed out 


in very strong terms that the co-operation of the individual dealer ‘ 


was just as essential to the successful administration of the Associa- 


tion as the big line yard, and that no association would be success- — 


ful without the co-operation of both. After discussing the question 


from both negative and affirmative standpoints, the amendment was a 
put before the meeting; the result being that the amendment was 


carried. The total number of votes cast were 50. Of these 34 were 
for, while there were 16 against. Thus the amendment was carried by 
one vote—a two-thirds majority being necessary before such an 
amendment could be made. part of the by-laws of the Association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The attendance of the afternoon session was somewhat larger 
than that of the morning session. The meeting was called to order 
by the President at 2.30 p.m. The first business on the programme 
was that dealing with further notices of motion by Messrs.’ Meilicke, 
Godfrey, and, Gourley. 


Amendment to Reduce Directorate Lost 


Mr. Meilicke move? that Section 1, of Article No. 4, which toate 
as follows :— 
“The affairs of the Association shall be rane by a Board of eighteen 


Directors and the President and Vice-President, all of whom shall be elected 
annually, and seven of whom shall form a quorum” be amended. 

It was proposed to amend this to:— 

“The affairs of the Association shall be managed by a Board of twelve 
Directors and the President and Vice-President, all of whom shall he elected 
annually, and five of whom shall form a quorum.” 


There was considerable. discussion both for and against this 
amendment. The voting resulted in the amendment being lost by a 
large majority—23 voting for the amendment, and 20 against. As 
this also required a two- thirds majority vote to carry, it ‘will be seen 
that it was lost by many votes. 

A further notice of motion was made to amend Section 3, of 
Article 4, which reads as follows :— 

“All officers (excepting the Secretary-treasurer, who shall. be elected an- 
nually by the Board of Directors) shall be chosen by the members of the 


Association by ballot. Each member shall have one vote and a majority of 
all the votes cast shall be necessary to a choice.” 
_ This was amended to the following :— 

“All officers (except the Secretary-treasurer: who ‘shall be elected annually 
by the Board of Directors) shall be chosen by the members of the Association 
by ballot. Each member shall have one vote provided for in Section 3, of 
Article 3, and a majority of all the votes cast shall be necessary to a choice.” 


This was carried unanimously. 

A notice of motion to amend By-law No. 7, which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“At all meetings of the Association the majority of the members present 
shall be necessary to a decision.” 

The proposed amendment reads :— 

“At all meetings of the Association the majority votes of the ae 
present shall be necessary to a decision.” 

This was also carried unanimously. 

A notice of motion was also given by A. K. Godfrey proposing 
to cut out the second paragraph in the Declaration of Purpose in the 
Constitution, also that By-law No. 5 of the Constitution and By-laws 
be also cut out. These amendments were carried unanimously, after 
a slight discussion. 


Alberta Included in Association 


A notice of motion by R. J. Gourley was now dealt with, in which 


it was proposed to amend Article No. lof the Constitution, which _ 


reads as follows :— 

“The name of this organization shall be the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and the territory embraced by it shall be the Provinces of Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan. The head office of the Association shall be in the 
city of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba.” 

The amendment proposed was as follows :— 

“The name of this organization shall be the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and the territory embraced by it shall be the provinces of Man- 


‘gates thought they should be included within this Association. 


would be of inestimable value. 
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itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The head office of this Association shall be 
in the city of Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba.” 


This notice of motion entailed the addition of the province of 
Alberta within the jurisdiction of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. At the present time only the provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are included, whereas from this notice of motion it was 
thought that it would be to the advantage of the Association to in- 
clude the province of Alberta. 

Many line yards are operating in Alberta and several of the dele- 
This 
would make the Association fully western and would help it finan- 
cially and the additional co-operation which would thereby be secured 
After a long debate on the subject, 
the amendment was ultimately cartied. 


Annual Meeting of the Lumberimen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


Following the afternoon session, the directors of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company held their Annual Meet- 
ing. J. B. Sinclair, Vice-President, occupied the chair in the absence 
of the President, J. A. Thompson. The Chairiian called the meeting 
to order at 4.30 p.m. The iiiinutes of the last aniiual meetitig of the 
company were read by the Secretary and received the sanction of the 
meeting. The President now presented his address, after which the 
financial report was read. By a careful perusal of the report it will be 
seen that the finances of the company are in an extreitiely healthy 
condition. 


Financial and Business Statement for Year Ending December 31st, 1914 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1914.................. $2,355,565.00 
Interim Receipts, December si, VOW ys sew oe - 30,000.00 
Re-Insurance, Wecentbern 31s) VOU Me ec hw 34,000.00 
ASSETS 
Mortgages on Farm Property (on which Principal and 
Interest netting 6 per cent. is guaranteed by the West- 
ern Trust Company), being Government Guarantee.. .$11,740.00 
Mortgages on Farm Property (on which Principal and In- 
terest netting 6% poe cent. is Bparaurced eh the Western 
Trust Company) . PE ee TAL vasrree hrc PE Valicalsra . 40,305.00 
$52,045.00 
CASH ON DEPOSIT with 
Home Investment and Savings Association, bearing In- 
terest 4% per cent. 9,247.90 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation, bearing Tee 
terest 4 per cent. Sito ee Scot Nei RiGh ae genes aN 3,445.72 
= 12,693.62 
Unpaid Assessments, 1914 ... ... wet 536.60 
Unpaid Guarantee Premium Deposits ee 913.65 
Other Accounts ... ... ; SE ity sce ohe Stee 12.00 
ee Ey A625 
; $66,200.87 
RECEIPTS 
Premiums earned during ao is ..$ 8,537.35 
Se cC PPR MEEN TIRES Ls ya Sg sloyscl belie inks wedi dave wee cad 3,533.34 
Commission ... . z nee ranye 135.33 
Guarantee Premium Deposit forfeited ... 14.65 
$12,220.67 


- 


LIABILITIES 
Surplus, including Guarantee Premium Hepes of $25,122.75 (being 


assessable asset, is included) . . . $66,200.87 
ts $66,2U0.87 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ramen bexmenSC mii) Wig) e.g pene cleo) lee) fe lpeete lees me eB 769.783 
XCHANGE i weet Meee eps sie aneat recone Teoh cas 20.00 
Printing and Stationery ... ... Spe Oils te Or ep elt Sede eas 61.00 
EOSIACMATICMmMReleSGAIMS: 26. as cee eee tee cee ee eee tne 39.75 
Rent . sc, ake ea 182.00 
Re-Insurance ... PME Neen Ns oi hd thi stein Ala aronval pe 220.46 
nC Bie ci ete bie edie. waves 2}000.00 
$ 3,792.94 
Fire Loss—R. A. Sinclair ... ees 98.96 
Fire Loss—Canadian Investment ‘Company ia 28.06 
Fire Loss—Goose Lake Grain and Lumber Company | areas 5,000.00 
Fire Loss—Monarch Lumber Company ... ... ... ... .-: 708.64 
Fire Loss—Beaver Lumber Company ... 50.40 
5,886.06 
Gain in Income over Expenditure for year ... ... ... 2,541.67 
; ; $12,220.67 
This report was adopted as read. 
: Election of Officers 
The next business was the election of officers for 1915. It was 


moved by Mr. Estlin that the Chairman appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of three to appoint the directors for the forthcoming year. 
‘This was seconded by Mr. Jones, and was carried unanimously. The 
‘(Chairman appointed Messrs. Estlin, Robertson, and Wall to be the 
said committee. After a private meeting the committee reported that 
the following gentlemen be elected directors for 1915:—Mssrs. W. 
Siorne). Be sinclair, GH. Wall, J. Mergens, A. K. Godfrey, G. F. 
Robertson, A. B. Estlin and H. E. Meilicke. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 
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Much discussion took place upon the single risk maximum in- 
surance. 

Mr. Galvin ultimately moved, and Mr. Mergens seconded, that 
this meeting authorize the Board of Directors to make such changes 
in the amount of fire insurance as they may deem necessary. This 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Estlin now enquired if anything was going to be done with 
the surplus on hand. He asked whether any arrangements had been 
made for a distribution. Mr. Wall spoke, saying that he hoped there 
would never be a distribution. On referring to the minutes of the 
last meeting it was seen that a motion had already been passed, so 
that no further attention was paid to this matter. 

At a subsequent meeting of directors, the election of officers took 
place, which resulted as follows :— 

President, J. B. Sinclair; Vice-President, G. H. Wall; 
A. K. Godfrey ; Secretary, Alan M. Stewart. 

The adjournment was moved at 6 p.m. 


THURSDAY SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The meeting was called to order at 11 a.m. The committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Mergens, Maconnell, Ross, and Thompson, pre- 
sented their reports on the President’s address and the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary’s reports. They reported that all three reports 
be received as read. Their report was adopted by the delegates. 


Election of Officers for 1915 


The ext order of business was the election of officers for 1915. 
This resulted as follows :—President, W. D. Galvin, Winnipeg; Vice- 
President, H. E. Meilicke, Saskatoon. Directors—A. K. Godfrey, 
Winnipeg: A. B. Estlin, Melita ; M. Thorn, Winnipeg; A. K. McDiar- 
mid, Brandon; R. J. Gourley, Winnipeg ; Io Ax Playfair, Baldur; G. 
Robertson, Winnipeg: D. E. Fraser, Winnipeg ; Theo. Sparks, Grand- 
view; A. J. Ross, Salvador; Joe Mergens, Weyburn; Geo. Ingram, 
Moose Jaw; S. J. Carpenter, Yorkton; G. A. Fuller, Saskatoon; H. 
Gardner, Morse; A. N. Winters, Aberdeen; G. E. Walker, Rocanville ; 
C. Campbell, Forget. 

The matter of the election of the Secretary was left in abeyance 
until the meeting of directors, which would take place on Friday. 

Mr. A. B. Estlin now vacated the chair in favor of the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Galvin. Mr. Estlin thanked the members of the Associa- 
tion for their help and co-operation which they had extended to him 
during the past year. A hearty vote of thinks was accorded to the 
late President by the delegates present by giving three hearty cheers 
for Mr. Estlin. 

Mr. Galvin, in taking over the chairmanship of the meeting, 
thanked the delegates in very appropriate terms for the very great 
unexpected honor they had paid him in electing him president of 
their organization. 

The Chairman now called upon the Alsip Brick, Tile & Lumber 
Company td give a practical demonstration of salesmanship. This 
took place in the shape of a small play between three men. One man 
represented a farmer wanting to buy a house; the other representing 
the lumberman, and the other representing a brick manufacturer. The 
brick salesman and lumber salesman each advanced their claims as to 
which material was the most suitable for the farmer to build with. 
The demonstration was well received by the members and the gentle- 
men who gave the display were accorded a hearty vote of thanks by 
the delegates present. 

A further demonstration was given by the Dominion Gypsum 
Company on hard wall plaster. This was also well received by the 
delegates. 

This concluded the afternoon session. 


FRIDAY SESSION 
Change in Secretaryship 


The most improtant item of business this morning was the ap- 
pointment by the board of directors of N. G. Neill to the position of 
Secretary-Treasurer in succession to Alan M. Stewart, who, after 
having ably filled the office for a number of years, put his resignation 
in the hands of the directors to deal with. The directors, after careful 
consideration, decided that the Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company should have 
separate secretaries, with the result that Mr. Neill was appointed to 
the former position, while Mr. Stewart has been retained as Secretary 
to the Fire Insurance Company. It is anticipated that both these 
gentlemen will have executive offices in the McIntyre Block, Main 
Street, Winnipeg. 


Treasurer, 


. New Secretary’s Career 
Mr. N. G. Neill was born in the year 1875 at Montreal, Que., at 
which point he received his education. He first started business in 
his native city with Ames-Holden Company, boot and shoe manufac- 
turers. Mr. Neill went right through the various branches of the 
business in connection with this firm. He gained valuable experience 
(Continued on page 35) t 
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RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News, Views and Theories of men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


Practical Pointers for Yard Men 
By I. B. Hanks* 
I shall take pleasure in touching upon one or two features of the 


retail lumber business that are daily commanding more and more the 
attention of those in charge of our large companies. 


« 


Low Overhead Expenses Necessary 


The ability of any concern to make a go ofeit nowadays depends 
first upon their ability to obtain for their merchandise prices which 
will admit of a satisfactory gross profit, or that profit obtained by 
subtracting from the selling price of their goods the cost price with- 
out taking into consideration any of the expenses incident to con- 
ducting their business; second, upon their ability to keep their over- 
head expenses down to a point which will allow of a satisfactory net 
profit after subtracting from the amount known as their gross profit 
all expenses incurred in the conduct of their business. These are 
known as overhead expenses and are made up of a multitude of items, 
among others being general office expense and salaries, your salaries 
as representatives on the yard end of the business, together with all 
expenses incurred by you on the yard end; also insurance, taxes, legal 
expenses, and interest charges. Interest charges may be roughly di- 


|. B. Hanks, the well known and capable young lumberman, whose 
decided ideas in favor of better merchandizing methods among 
retailers are causing much favorable comment. 


vided into three items; first, that interest charged against capital in- 
vested in sites, buildings and improvements. This amount remains 
more or less fixed year after year, and accordingly is without the 


province of the sales manager. Second, interest charged against all 


mey owing to the yard by customers, or in other words, interest 
outstanding accounts and notes; and third, interest 

upon money invested in stocks of merchandise. On account 

ortance of this last and the limited time at my disposal, I 
- remarks to this feature of the business. 


Competition Has Increased 


ber of years ago the opinion appeared to prevail in the 

1¢ public general, and the lumbermen in particular, that 

“d success of a retail lumber business it was neces- 

r ne come along, dump upon the ground a varied as- 
different kinds of building material, and they seemed to 


of each the better, then sit around anl 

Due to the fact that our country was 
force of sheer necessity, it was necessary for our 
and their stock, and’ due to 


the auantiti 


‘ ‘ 
Then elves 


‘Iters for themselves 


) talk given at a luncheon for the officials and staff of the Interior Lumber 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Published by the courtesy of the Mississipi Valley 


the fact that competition was not overly keen, it was possible to so 
conduct a retail lumber business and still show a comfortable profit 


at the end of the year. But that day has passed. Because the imme- 


diate needs of the settlers have been met and because competition 
has increased many fold with the consequent result that there is far 
less business available per yard per year at any particular point, the 
margin of profit in the business has been cut to such a minimum that 
it is only by the practice of shrewdest economy and the employment 
of up-to-date business methods that one can today make a success of it. 


Business Methods are Now Analysed 


Accordingly there is springing into prominence a class of lumber 
executives who are paying far more attention to those details of 
their business which were termed “minor” a few years since. They 
are becoming far more analytical; far more given to digging into and 
uncovering the faults in the conduct of their business and, when found, 
applying remedies to the same. In order that these executives may 
be highly successful, it is necessary for them to gather about them- 
selves a class of sales managers of a type entirely different from that 
of the old, slow, easy-going ones of a few years since. These sales 
managers are wide awake, aggressive and on the job every minute of 
the day. One of the ways in which these sales managers are making 
themselves particularly useful is in the matter of keeping their stock 
investment at a minimum. 


Have you ever gone into your yard, deliberately taking an hour 


or two of time, and moving slowly up and down through your alleys 


and along in front of your shed, stopping a minute or two before each 
pile, going back in your mind over the sales you have made from that 
particular pile during the ninety days past, then totalling these sales 
roughly in your mind and comparing them with the quantity still 
left in the piler If so, you have undoubtedly been surprised at the 
number of piles existing in your yard, that had never up to that time 
appeared overly large to you, but which contain at this time a supply 
sufficient to meet your requirements for six months or even a year. 
If you have not done this, do so immediately upon your return home 
after this convention. As you move through the yard base your esti- 
mates for future requirements upon ninety days. In doing this cal- 
culate the surplus in each pile and set it down upon a piece of paper. 
When you have completed the rounds of your yard total all these 
amounts and multiply them by say $25 per thousand. Go through 
your lime house and your sash house in the same manner and com-, 
pute roughly the wholesale price of your surplus stock in-these de- 
partments. Add all these together and you will be surprised to find 
out how much money you have heretofore had uselessly, tied up. 


We will assume for the purpose of this talk that you are doing a 
business of $20,000 per annum. Were you to base your estimates for 
future requirements at all times upon a ninety days supply, you will 
have turned your stock four times during the calendar year. In other 
words, you can conduct your business upon an investment of $5,000 


in this particular department of the business. Compare this with the ~ 


yard which has turned its stock but twice during the year, or in 
other words, with the yard that has had to have available the sum 
of $10,000 for stock. Take the difference of $5,000 and compute inter-’ 
est at six per cent. for one year. This gives you $300. To this add 
the money saved on account of lower taxes, less insurance, less de- 
preciation of stock, and less general expenses, and you have a very 
tidy sum, every dollar of which is added to your net profit, not your 
gross profit. 


Ordinary Stock in Small Quantities Profitable 


We will take the matter of your orders for stock or requisitions 
as they may be termed. I will assume that you have the authority to 
make up orders for such stock as you may need from time to time and 
forward them to your general office, where, if they pass inspection, 
they are placed. When you are to make up a car do you go through 
your yard carefully and include in that car a little of everything which 
experience tells you you will need within, say, the next thirty days? 
In other words, do you make your orders well mixed, instead of doing 
it the old-fashioned way when if you needed 2 x 4’s.you made an order 
which read something like this: 

Five hundred 2 x 4’s, 10. Four hundred 2 x 4’s, 14. Balance ut 
car 16’s. 

In other words, are you so ordering your stock that, instead of 
ordering a big lot now and then no more for ninety days, you have 


a eee 
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a little coming all the time. If you are doing this you will find that 
this stock will go into the yard with much less expense than in the 
old way. S 

I do not wish to imply by my remarks that it is at all times most 
desirable to keep stocks on hand at an absolute minimum. Due to 
abnormal market conditions, resulting in very low prices, those at the 
buying end of your concern may find themselves confronted with 
conditions which make it advisable for them to buy more heavily than 
your requirements would demand and place this material in stock. 
Should this prove to be the case, they may do this because they find 
that they can pay an interest charge and absorb the depreciation upon 
this stock until such time as it can be moved and still be money ahead. 
A condition of this kind, however, need not interfere with your doing 
your utmost to keep the stock at all other times at a minimum. 


A Well Kept Store Spells Prosperity 


Now take the matter of arrangement and display of your stock. 
‘Has it ever occurred to you to compare the appearance of the average 
lumber yard with that of the store belonging to the average hardware 
or general merchant in the country? Has it occurred to you that the 
hardware or general merchant appears to lay a great deal of stress 
upon the proper arrangement and display of his goods; that if he has 
an article which he wishes to move you will find it occupying a place 


of prominence in his store, probably well toward the front, where it © 


will greet the eye of the casual visitor immediately upon entering; 
that his merchandise is well piled and arranged upon the shelves; that 
it is clean and without a great deal of dead or unseasonable stock ; that 
_his counters are not littered with odds and ends of merchandise pulled 

from the shelves for the purpose of showing a prospective customer 
and then left lying about; that his floors are well swept and perhaps 
oiled; in other words, that he has apparently so endeavored to con- 
duct his business as to create in the minds of the prospective customer 
a desire to own something which he has to sell. 

As I mentioned before, there is coming into prominence through- 
out the country a class of, sales managers who are well equipped to 
carry out the work being outlined by the executives belonging to the 

new order of things. If you step into a yard managed by one of these 
men you will notice the vast difference in the appearance of that yard 
and the one managed by the slow, easy-going kind. You will find 
his stock well arranged and neatly piled. “You will find no piles con- 
taining quantities of material at the bottom growing black with age, 
rotting and fast becoming an eye-sore to the customer. You will 
‘find that the requirements of his community are so studied by him 
that all piles in his yard are brought down at least once or twice a 
year to a point so close to the racks that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to pull out, on the arrival of new stock, that portion of the old 
remaining, and place the new on the bottom of the pile with the old 
on top. You will not find the alleys and the tops of his piles littered 
with bits of broken lath and boards, but will find that these have 
been éarefully gathered up and either burned or put aside for further 
use, as the case may be. 

If you go into his lime house you will find his stock neatly piled 
and no empty cement or plaster sacks kicking around under foot. His 
sash house is the same. There is a place for each style of door and 
each size of sash and each is in its’ place. The floor is well swept and 
is not littered with sawdust and small pieces of lath caused by separat- 
ing a sash or two from the bundle. Go into his office and you will 
find it resembling the office of an up-to-date, wide-awake business man. 

The floor is well swept and oiled. He has available for his prospective 
customers at all times plan books, catalogs and such other literature 
as his company may be furnishing him with and these are not thrown 
together in a conglomerate mass upon one end of the table, but each 
is properly pigeonholed and labeled. There is no difficulty in finding 
them. In other words, he appears to be attempting to so conduct his 
business that it will show at the close of the business year a little more 
profit than that of his competitor. He is fast making himself indis- 
pensable to his employer. He is becoming a valuable man and I be- 
lieve you will find him wearing that self-satisfied expression which is 
only made possible by the knowledge of duties well performed. 


Retail Credits and Terms of Sale 


An interesting address was recently delivered by Mr. C. C. Trapp 

on the subject of Credits before the South Western Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, which was held at Kansas City on January 
28. 

“T come to you with a message which contains nothing new, but 
which presents a combination of ideas gleaned from the many arti- 
cles published i in the various trade journals, together with the ten and 
_ one-half years: experience as a retail dealer. I am asked to talk to you 
upon the most neglected, and the most needed subject of interest to 
lumbermen, that of Credit. 

Probably, and no doubt truly so, the too liberal extension of credit 
has done more to wreck the retail merchant than all other causes. ‘The 
present system of extending credit is without merit, and every retail 


merchant in the country should adopt and use some plan which will 
put his business on a safe basis. This can be done, and we retail lum- 
ber dealers should be the first to set the pace. ~ 

It has been astounding to me to discover the fact that 90 per cent. 
of the retail lumber dealers have been selling on the wideopen plan, 
and have encouraged the system of which we are all victims. Our 
patrons haul out whatever they may want from our yards and pay us 
when it best suits their convenience, which nine times out of ten 
results in a very great inconvenience to the dealer, for he is obliged 
to enter’ into a collection campaign or borrow money to meet his bills. 
This is bad business, for it not only endangers his own credit but 
forces him to ask extensions of time, which often prove embarrassing. 

-The blame for the present unsatisfactory credit system is trace- 
able to the unbusinesslike practice of the dealers themselves. We have 
not only permitted it to be forced upon us but we have unwittingly 
invited it. We have made no distinction between cash or credit, nor 
between short time and long time. We charge just the same for a bill 
of lumber, when we are paid cash, as we do if the account is to be paid 
a year hence. We make the same price on a bill paid at the end of 
ninety days as we do on one paid at the end of two years. In fact, if 
we offer no inducement for cash, for payment within a short time after 
purchase, how can we expect our patrons to do otherwise than take 


advantage of the unlimited time which we give them? 


It was because of our own indiscretion along the lines already 
enumerated that we were obliged to take steps to remedy the effect 
on our business, and to give you a taste of our experience | must go 
back to the year 1912. On June 1 of that year, upon completing our 
annual inventory, we found that our bills receivable very greatly ex- 
ceeded our stock and working capital. In fact, our working capitai 
was entirely absorbed, and the necessity of borrowing confronted us. 
Fflowever, we took no steps to remedy the situation, but proceeded 
along the same line until June 1, 1913, when we again invoiced. This 
time we were forced to realize that our bills receivable had so grown 
that the excess over and above our stock and working capital was 
double that of the previous year. We were certainly getting into deep 
water. Following upon this disclosure your humble servant began an 
investigation as to the cause thereof, and what was necessary to: put 
the business on a safe basis. 
year that we were able to arrive at any definite conclusion as to what 
was needed and what would be effective in bringing about the much 
needed change. 

Results of Inviting Extended Accounts 


We awoke to the realization that we had been doing business 
with the public for nine and one-half years without offering a single 
inducement for cash; that our credit system had been wide open and 
that we had not only encouraged long time but had brought the bur- 
den upon ourselves. e had been careful not to extend to parties 
“not good,” and believed that we could close out our business and 
collect every dollar owing us, with not to exceed fifty dollars per year 
loss. Yet we had no working capital and either had to borrow or buy 
our stock as the money came in. 


Having suffered the thrills of this experience, and knowing that , 


a solution of the problem must be had, we worked for six long months 
before arriving at a definite decision. We thought of several plans 
which would aid materially but none of which met the two conditions 
necessary for the establishment of a sane policy, and, after consulting 
with many of our customers and asking their advice upon the stb: 
ject, we were able to learn that the most practical plan must be liberai 
to the customer and protective to the dealer. 


Intelligence in Generosity 


We were led to this belief because of our knowledge of the faci 
that there are in every community two classes of customers—one 
which is at all times able to pay cash, and the other which is deserving 
and needful of credit. Both classes have been taken care of by the 
dealer, and each in accordance with his value as a part of the con- 
suming public. We believe it a part of our service to accommodate 

ur patrons, and know that there is a time when every customer 
needs some accommodation. For this reason we do not think it pos- 
sible to get down to a strictly cash basis, neither do we court same, 
for we would then be robbed of the pleasure of granting a favor to a 
deserving friend. 

We believe that every retailer should give to his customer more 
than he receives, but should not give to the extent that it cripples his 
business. We find the consuming public as broad- minded upon this 
subject as any retailer dare be; also the sentiment of the public is 
favorable to any plan which will better business conditions. 


Suggesting Specific Terms of Sale 
I feel free to say that there are hundreds of dealers in attendance 
upon this convention whose business is in a condition similar to that 
which overshadowed us in June, 1913, and it is for the purpose of aid- 
ing all. such dealers that I am about to give you a solution of your 
problems, and that solution lies in the ano ine of some specific terms 
of sale, This we did, and since the first of the year 1914 have used a 


It was not until late in the fall of that. 
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pian which has proved entirely satisfactory to our patrons and our- 
selves. 

In the final December issue of our home paper we announced our 
purpose to change our policy the first of the New Year. In the first 
Tanuary issue we announced the plan, and at the same time hung in a 
conspicuous place in our office a placard 11 x 12 inches upon which 
was stated, in large letters, the terms upons which we have since 
been doing business. This placard was framed and reads as follows: 


Our Terms 
Building material: 2. eo Re Le ee 90 days 
ee . An ee ee OUR Gays 
8 per cent. interest charged « on all accounts not paid when due. 
2 per cent. discount for cash on all building material. 


No Discount on Coal 

When adopting these terms it was our intention to be liberal to 
the consumer. We feel that we have been so, for on all purchases of 
huilding material we are given but 60 days’ free time. We have given 
90 days. On our coal purchases we are given only until the 10th of 
the month following shipment. We have given 30 days’ time on all 
of our purchases, which is more than we receive. .We are allowed a 
discount of 2 per cent. after deducting the freight, whiclf. in fact, will 
not average more than 1 per cent. on all purchases of building ma- 
terial. We grant a discount of 2 per cent. on the net sale, which can 
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not help but be liberal, since the discount we give is double that which 
we receive. 

We are charged interest on all of our over-due accounts, and on 
all accounts which are not paid at the time when due we charge 8 per 
cent. interest. 

A Satisfactory Change 


Thus have we revolutionized our business. 
to the old way of doing business even at a loss of one-third the volume 
ot sales for the last year. In fact, our motto now is, “Less business 
on satisfactory terms, rather than more business at a sacrifice.” 

Business cannot be changed from long time to short time basis 
overnight. It is a matter of education, and whatever terms of sale are 
adopted by any merchant some advantage must be shown the con- 
sumer before he will approve of it. Gradually will he see the wisdom 
of taking the cash discount and gradually will the dealer see his work- 
ing capital grow in proportion. 

Business ; is asked to bear all the burdens of misfortune, and this, 
coupled with the long time credit of to-day, is mainly responsible for 
high prices. When the consuming public is educated to know this, 
and when the retail merchant adopts and strictly adheres to some 
specific terms of sale, and at the same time throws aside his greed for 
business, a complete revolution will take place in the retail business of 
to-day, and fewer failures will occur among business, brought about 
by their too liberal extensions of credit. 


Annual Business Session 


Operations of the Past Year Reviewed 


Representation in Parliament Deemed Essential—New Officers Elected 


The annual general meeting of the Mountain, Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held in the Board of Trade rooms, Nelson, on 
January 25th, with the following members present: Chas. O. Rodgers, 
Canyon City Lumber Company, Creston; F. W. Adolph, Adolph Lum- 
ber Company, Baynes Lake; H. N. Sereth, Riverside Lumber Com- 
pany, New Michel; C. M. Cooke, Columbia River Lumber Company, 
Golden; J. S. Deschamps. Rossland; C. M. Pennock, Crows’ Nest Pass 
Lumber Company, Wardner; W. Mark DeCew, Western Pine Lum- 
ber Company, Grand Forks; C. D. McNab, Baker Lumber Company, 
Waldo; H. H. Ross, Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Company, Waldo; C. B. 
Staples, Otis Staples Lumber Company, Wycliffe; A. E. Watts, 
Wattsburg Lumber Company, Wattsburg; W. C. E. Koch, Koch’s 
Siding, Slocan; W. A. Anstie, Forest Mills of B. C., Revelstoke; W. 
J*. Lammers, Adams River Lumber Company, Chase; Neale Murray, 
Arrow Lakes Lumber Company, Kamloops; G. F. Robinson, West- 
ern Canada Timber Company & Summit Lake Lumber Company, 
Gerrard; Wm. Waldie, Edgewood Lumber Cage ha Castlegar; A. 
G. Lambert, A. G. Lambert & Company, Nelson; T. _ Richardson. 
iritish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Crescent Valle 


President C. O. Rodgers, after welcoming his fellow lumbermen, 
gave a most interesting review of the conditions which prevailed in 
the industry during the past year, his closing remarks being of an 
optimistic character. 

Secretary Ivan R. Poole gave a synopsis of the work of the Asso- 
ciation for the year just closed, as well as approximate figures of pro- 
duction and shipments of lumber by Western Canadian mills for the 
vear 1914, compared with 1913, as follows: 

Cut 1913, 1,516,000,000 feet ; shipments, 1,530,000,000 feet 

Cut 1914, 1,080,000,000 feet ; shipments, 1,035,000,000 feet. 

Stock as at Dec. 31, 1914, 633,000,000 feet. 

\merican importation into four Western provinces: 


1914, 78,- 


000,000 feet; 1913, 140,000,000 feet. 


rhe figures for the Mountain mills alone show a reduction in 
the cut of 1914 in comparison with that of 1913 of 150 million feet, 
while there was a falling off in sdles of 125 million feet. 

Included in the secretary’s report was a review of the work oi 
the Accident Insurance Department. This department is conducted 
by the Association and provides accident insurance at the low rate 

ree-quarters of 1 per cent. Since the inception of this depart- 
: ago over $126,000 has been paid out in claims 

During 1914 the sum of $16,000 was paid out in claims, com- 
pared with $23,000 for 1913, and 97 accidents were reported compared 
ith 127 for 1913. The department is conducted by the Association 


nefit of its members only, on the mutual plan. 


ne seven years 


Parliame wager Representation Deemed Imperative 


estion of securing aueqtate representation in the legisla- 
e house as discussed at some length, and the following was 
iblication: “After due consideration the Mountain 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has deemed it advisable for the 
welfare of the lumber industry to send to parliament representatives 
who have a knowledge of the adverse conditions under which the lum- 
ber industry has been laboring during the past few years. The Asso- 
ciation is not taking this course with a view of entering the political 
arena, but feels that the lumber industry, the largest and most im- 
portant in the province, and consequently supplying a large propor- 
tion of the population in the interior of British Columbia with a living, 
is not getting the consideration due it. 


“Government statistics show that the revenue from the forestry 
branch is equal to $6.63 per capita of the population, and the totai 


C. D. McNab, General Manager Baker Lumber 
Company, Limited, Waldo. President Moun- 


tain ILLumbermen’s Association, 1915 


Government revenue from the forests of British Columbia during the 
past nine years has been sufficient to pay for all the roads, bridges 
and wharves constructed, and has been the most important factor in 


the commercial and industrial development of the province. The. 


annual cut of British Columbia timber is approximately two billion 
feet. There are 420 sawmills and 790 logging camps in the province, 
employing 60,000 men. The timber industry represents one-half the 


industrial capital, one-half of the payroll, and 37 per cent. - of the an- © 


nual production of wealth in British Columbia. 


We would not return . 
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“British Columbia in 1913 made the following expenditures in the 
lumber industry: 


Mar E Se AOI aS icle Wet, Wake nese oe, gale ee $11,025,000 
Food supplies re Q dpe 3,353,000 
Mill and logging supplies an 1,575,000 
Employment two boats ... ... 800,000 

otal $16,753,000 


In order that this portion of ‘the province may get proper repre- 
sentation, the lumbermen have decided that they will support only 
men with a knowledge of conditions, who will pledge themselves to 
do all in their power to place this industry on a sound basis.” 


-Resolutions of Condolence and Congratulation 

During the meeting the following resolution of condolence to the 
family of the late D. R. Wilkie, formerly president of the Impertal 
Bank of Canada, and of congratulation to P. Howland in his succes- 
sion to Mr. Wilkie in the presidency of the institution, was passed: 

“That the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers Association of 
British Columbia congratulate P. Howland on his succession to the 
presidency of the Imperial Bank of Canada. 

“Tt is further resolved that we take this opportunity of expressing 
our regret at the great loss sustained, not only by bankers, but the 
commercial and social community of Canada, in the death of the late 
D. R. Wilkie. The lumber interests have especially lost a courageous 
friend who was not afraid to frankly criticize those who were mainly 
responsible for the deplorable state of the lumber trade in the West 
during recent years, and his valiant attempts to assist by speaking 
and writing were highly appreciated by all. 
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“Tt is the unanimous wish of all the members of this Associa- 
tion that our respectful sympathy be conveyed to the members ‘of the 
family of the late D. R. Wilkie, and not only sympathy, but admira- 
tion for his sons who have so gallantly taken up.arms in defence of 
the honor of our Empire.” 


Relief Sought in Timber License Payments 


A general discussion took place on the question of asking the 
Government to grant an extension of time for the renewal of timber 
licenses owing to the exceptional financial condition existing at the 
present time, and the following resolution was passed: 

“That the British Columbia Government be petitioned to grant an 
extension of time for the renewal of timber licenses until at least six 
months after the close of the war, and that a committee of three be 
appointed to interview the Government on the matter.” 

There was also a general discussion on the present conditions of 
the lumber industry and prospects for the future. Practically no log- 
ging is being carried on this winter, and few mills will start sawing 
this spring unless there is an improved demand over the present. The 
general opinion was that no great improvement could be expected for 
some four or five months, or until good crops were assured. 


Officers for the Year 1915 


The election of officers for the current year resulted as follows: 
C. D. McNab, Waldo, President; Chas. O. Rodgers, Creston, 
Vice-President; I. R. Poole, Nelson, Secretary-Treasurer. Executive 


‘Committee—W. M. Anstie, Revelstoke; W. F. Lammers, Chase; A. 


K. Leitch, Jaffray; W. Mark DeCew, Grand Forks. 


Passing of R. H. Alexander, Pioneer Lumberman 


CAME TO BRITISH COLUMBIA BY OVERLAND ROUTE IN 1862—WIDELY 
KNOWN AND ESTEEMED ON THE COAST 


Thousands of the citizens of Vancouver and province, and other 


thousands throughout the Dominion and the territory bordering on 


the Puget Sound, learned with profound regret of the death of Richard 
Henry Alexander, former assistant general manager of the British 
Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
who for almost half a century had been actively connected with the 
lumbering industry of British Columbia and the Pacific Northwest. 
The sad event occurred on the morning of January 29th at the home 
of his son, Fred. W. Alexander, 1643 Federal Avenue, Seattle. he 
day previous Mr. Alexander had attended a meeting at Tacoma of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, of which, years ago he was one of 
the founders. While preparing for breakfast he was stricken with 


cerebral hemorrhage, passing away shortly afterward. 


One of the oldest and most highly respected citizens of Vancou- 
ver, Mr. Alexandet’s demise severs what may be described as one of 
the most important of the few remaining links connecting the present 
with the early days of community building on the shores of Burrard 
Tnlet. Possessed of superabundant energy, he allied himself closely 
with the business and social life of the young city; he was a charter 
member of the Vancouver Board of Trade, which was organized in 
1887 ; chairman of the Vancouver Pilotage Board since 1883; first pre- 
sident of the Vancouver Merchant’s Exchange, formed about a year 
ago; and was a prominent member of the Pioneer’s Association. 
When the city of Vancouver was incorporated in 1886 Mr. Alexander 
was a candidate for the mayorality, being defeated by a majority of 
ene; later he served as alderman for two terms, and for some years 
was on the Parks Commission, board of health and school board. He 
Was a member of A. F. & A. M., and also of the A. O. U. W. 
these activities his sterling business principles and attractive person- 
ality served to cement many friendships which’ passing years made 
stronger and more enduring. 

Mr. Alexander had one great hobby—yachting. He was an et- 
thusiastic member of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, of which he 
was commodore for a term. He was never so happy as when aboard 
his yacht, and he was acknowledged by all to be a fine skipper. It was 
upon these occasions, and also when he was at his own fireside smok- 


| ing a pipe, that his natural reserve gave way and he would “reminisce” 


in a manner which was always a great pleasure to the fortunate per- 


| _ son or persons who happened to be with him at the time. 


Born in Scotland 
Mr. Alexander was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, on March 26, 
1844. He came to Canada shortly after completing a course in Edin- 
burgh Academy, and continued his studies at Upper Canada College 
and Model Grammar School, Toronto, where he won several scholar- 
ships and finally graduated with honors in 1869, being then in his 16th 
year. He matriculated for Toronto University, intending to study 


In ali 


medicine, but the spirit and ruggedness of a pioneer were his by na- 
ture, and in 1862, long before the. days of transcontinental railways, he 
made the trip out to British Columbia, reaching the Coast by way of 
the Tete Jaune Cache and the Fraser River. After a few years at min- 
ing and packing he, in 1870, became assistant to Capt. James Raymur, 
“fino at that time was operating the second sawmill ever built in British 
Columbia—the British Columbia Spar Lumber & Saw Mill Company, 
co on Burrard Inlet. Mr. Alexander succeeded Capt. Raymur. in 
8 


When in 1886 the Canadian Pacific extended its road from Port 
Moody to Granville (now Vancouver), and the lumber industry of the 


The late R. H. Alexander, pioneer limberman 
of British Columbia 


province really began to develop, in that development Mr. Alexander 
was ever a prominent factor. In 1891 the Hastings Mill Company, 
with which he was identified, bought out the Royal City Planing Mills 
Company, of New Westminster, and the British Columbia Mills, Tim- 
ber & Trading Company was formed by John Hendry, R. H.' Alex- 
ander, David “McNair and C. M. Beecher, a nephew of the famous 
Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Alexander was made secretary of the com- 
pany, which assumed control of the Hastings Mills and Royal City 
Planing Mills, with plants at New Westminster, Vancouver and 
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Moodyville. 
company’s world-wide lumber trade that Mr. Alexander became a con- 
spicuous force in Pacific Coast lumbering. He travelled a great deal 
on behalf of the Hastings Mills and knew much of the world, many 
parts of Europe and South America receiving more than one visit. 

A widow and four children survive—R. H. H. Alexander, the 
well-known secretary of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle As- 
sociation, Vancouver; Fred W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle; H. O. Alexander, of Vancouver ; 
and Mrs. J. L. G. Abbott, also of Vancouver. 

A 

Impressive Funeral Services 


The body was brought to Vancouver from Seattle on Saturday 
morning, and on Sunday hundreds of sorrowing friends called at the 
family residence, Cypress Street, Shaughnessy Heights, to take a last 
glance at the face of one who will not soon be forgotten. The funeral 
Monday afternoon to Mountain View cemetery was very largely at- 
tended. The remains were first taken to Christ Church, Georgia 
Street, where impressive funeral services, fully choral, were conducted 
by the rector, Rev. C. C. Owen, an old friend of the deceased. Among 
the many who attended to pay a final tribute of respect to the departed 
were the officials and members:of the B. C. Lumbermen’s Association, 


the Board of Trade, the Vancouver Pilotage Authority, the Vancou- . 


ver Merchants’ Exchange, Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, representa- 
tives of Hastings Mills office staff and employees, as well as many 
lumbermen and others from outside points. The pallbearers were: 
E. Gardner Johnson, C. E. Cartwright, E. Crow-Baker, H. J. Cambie, 
A. J]. Hendry and Dr. Bell-Irving. The chief mourners were the three 
sons of deceased and Mr. J. L. G. Abbott, son-in-law. 

All departments of the big plant,of the B. C. Mills, Timber & 
Trading Company, Limited, were closed all day as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the late assistant manager and director, while the 
big blue ensign at the Yacht Club was flown at half-mast. 


Resolutions of Condolence 


At a special meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
Manufacturers, held Saturday the following resolution was adopted 
relative to the death of Mr. Alexander: 

“That the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers, in 
meeting assembled, wish to place on record their expression of pro- 
found regret at the death of Mr. R. H. Alexander, who has been so in- 
timately connected with the lumber indutsry of this. province almost 
from its inception. During this time they have learned to appreciate 
his many splendid qualities, and his example and record will long be 
remembered.” ; 

At the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Tacoma on January 29th, President E. G. Ames referred 
in feeling terms to the sudden death of Mr. Alexander, who had been 
with them only the day previous in good health apparently. In the 
lumber industry of the Pacific Coast for 45 years, the deceased had 
served as one of the trustees of the West Coast Lumber Manufactur- 

rs’ Association and also as vice-president most acceptably. Mr. Ames 
paid a warm tribute to Mr. Alexander’s high character, and moved, as 
a special mark of respect, that suitable memorial resolutions be drawn 
by the Committee on Obituary to be placed on the records of the As- 
sociation and a copy sent to the bereaved family. As a futrher mark 
of respect he asked that the resolution be adopted by a standing vote 
in silence for one minute, which was done. 


Tribute of President of Company 


Speaking of the death of his business: associate, Mr. John Hen- 
dry, president of the British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Com- 
pany, said that Mr. Alexander had been associated with the company 
since its incorporation in 1890. In his death the firm lost one of its 
oldest and most valued members. 

“Mr. Alexander was connected with the Hastings Saw Mill Com- 


any previous to its being absorbed by the British Columbia Mills, 
limber & Trading Company,” said Mr. Hendry. Besides being a 
harter member of the new company he has been director and secre- 
tary of the company since its incorporation, and assumed the office of 


istant general manager at the time of the death of the late Mr. C. M. 
seecher, which offices he held until his retirement from active duties 


t the time of his death he was still a director and member of 
ory board. Mr. Alexander’s career in connection with these 
firms covers a period of forty-five years, and it goes without saying 
to th € corporé ation and to the lumbering interests gener- 
ied member will be very much felt. 

was also a member of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
sureau, the duties of which occasioned him to make fre- 
lumbering centres of Washington and Oregon, 
e¢ was very well and favorably known, and where his advice 

insel was a large factor in matters concerning the trade, 
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quent visits to the 


It was in twenty-four years of active participation in this | 


“Personally, I shall feel his loss very keenly, having been so close- 
ly associated with him for so many years.” 


y Some Early Memories 


Few B. C. pioneers knew the late Mr. Alexander better than Mr. 
Henry J. Cambie, the pioneer of the Construction of the ©) Po he 


through to Vancouver, and none esteemed him more. Mr. Cambie, 


when interviewed by a reporter, paid a warm personal tribute to his 
eld friend’s sterling worth. 2 

“Mr. Alexander and I met as far back as 1859,” he replied. “Vhat — 
was in Toronto and he was in his teens, while I was only a young man. ~ 
We were thrown a great deal together because we both happened to 
be very much interested in yachting and were both members of the 
yacht club there until ’62, when he left for British Columbia and I lost 
sight of him until I met him here years later. He was eighteen when 
he left Toronto. 

“When he started on his expedition to B. C. he was accompanied 
by many Western Canadians.. He went by boat to St. Paul, thence on 
horseback to Yellowhead Pass and Tete Jaune Cache, and on the way 
they saw a good deal of the Indians, and killed quite a number of 
buffalo. At Tete Jaune Cache they divided into a number of small 
parties. Mr. J. A. Mara and his friends came down the North Thomp- 
son to Kamloops, but the rest, in parties, came down the Fraser by 
way of Fort George to Quesnelle- mouth.” 

It was during this stage of the journey through the wilds eat Mr. 
Alexander experienced one of the most remarkable adverttres that 
has, probably, ever befallen any man who has lived to tell the tale. 
Incidentally, the experience serves to illustrate what magnificent pow- 
ers of endurance this stalwart pioneer possessed. The adventure also 
includes a singular psychological incident. Mr. Cambie told the story 
as he had it from Mr. Alexander himself. 


An Extraordnary Experience 
“The little party had built a canoe,” he explained, “and when 
they approached the head of Grand Canyon, which lies about haif- 
way between Tete Jaune Cache and Fort George, they found that 


~they would have to portage everything except the canoe itself to the 


ether end of the canyon. Mr. Alexander and a friend, Mr. Carpen- 
ter, both fine conoeists, decided to undertake the risky trip through 
the canyon in the canoe. They had only taken a few strokes when 
Carpenter asked to be put ashore. This was done and he scribbled 
something upon a page of his notebook, tore the page out, and hand- 
ed it, folded up, to another member of the party. He re-entered the 
canoe, which almost immediately afterwards was swamped and botli 
men thrown into the water in a kind of whirlpool. Carpenter never 
came to the surface. It was subsequently found that he had written 
on the paper his name and the words ‘Lost in the Grand Canyon’— 
or words to that effect—with the date of the day and the year. 

“Alexander wisely made no attempt to stem the waters—it would 
have been no use if he had—but swam with the river, which there 
rushes through the canyon at a great rate. It was winter and very 
cold, but somehow he managed to keep. afloat right through—a dis- 
tance, I believe, of nearly a mile—and landed on the bank below. 
There he raced up and down to try and get his circulation back, and 
then he realized that, unless he meant to die, he had to swim to the 
other bank of the Fraser, where his friends were. This must have 
been a distance of something like 300 yards, the water ice-cold and 
racing. He was very cold and somewhat exhausted from his experi- 
ence, but he tackled the task and accomplished it—a wonderful per- 
formance.” 

Kept Open House for Strangers 


Mr. Alexanader and his companions reached New Westminster 
and, subsequently Victoria. In the spring of 63 he engaged as a 
packer and reached Cariboo, but only mined for a few months on 
Williams Creek. He worked in Victoria later in various capacities, 
and then entered the employment of the Hastings Mill. There was 
no Vancouver. That was in ’64. The principal partner in the firm 
at that time was Mr. Heatley, after whom Heatley Avenue is named. 

“When I met Mr. Alexander again it was in Vancouver, and I had 
come through to extend the C. P. R. line from Port Moody to Van- 
couver,” explained Mr. Cambie. “He was then manager of the Hast- 
ings Mill and had a nice residence near the mill, on the south side oi 
the railway, a house which still stands, I believe. There he and Mrs. 
Alexander kept open house for the strangers who came here for specu- 
lative and other purposes, and they and many of those of us who are 
old-timers have very pleasant memories of their hospitality. That 
house was practically the only residence of any importance here at 
that time, and it was the only residence left standing after the fire. 
Mr. Beecher subsequently resided there.” 


On her last outward voyage the Blue Funnel liner Astyanax— 
one of the Panama Canal fleet—loaded 600 tons of box shooks at 
Victoria, the shipment being made by the Cameron Lumber Company, 
Limited. As announced in our February issue that company has 
secured a large order for box material, 


The present is an opportune moment to estimate the value of 
farm products of the three western provinces for 1915, as most of the 
farmers will, in the course of a few weeks, be seeding for the coming 
year’s harvest. It can safely be predicted that enormous wealth lies 
before the farming community of western Canada. 


Food Sitpation in Belligerent Countries Will Affect Canada 


Many European farm lands are either being laid waste or else 
the workers are aiding their country in the present struggle in Europe. 
‘Consequently a deficiency of serious consequence threatens each of 
the warring countries. This deficiency has been estimated for 1914, 
as compared with 1913, at 357,888,000 bushels. Countries outside of 

_ Europe have a surplus of 124,840,000 bushels, which makes a net defi- 
ciency for the whole world of 234,048,000 bushels. Who is going to 
supply this deficiency is a question which must arise in the minds 
of every sane person. It is certain that Germany, Austria, Belgium, 

France and Russia will be greatly handicapped, and it seems only 
reasonable to suppose that with such a vast decline in the farm pro- 
ducts of Europe, some. country must make up for it—not in a small 
way, but in a manner worthy of being remembered as were the heroic 
defenders of ancient Troy. 


Canada’s Opportunity 

The war presents to Canada one of the greatest opportunities 
which could come to a nation. The Dominion throughout her vast 
areas of land and water is in the happy position of being able to bring 
to the market goods necessary for the existence of the nations. All 
that is necessary is that Canada add to her natural resources and 
bring the products to the market. Many farmers have already recog- 
nized the possibilities of increased wealth by sowing larger areas of 
land for next year’s harvest.’ Others who have not should carefully 
study the following figures arriving at an estimated value of the 
farm products of the three western provinces for 1915: 

At the present time (Feb. 24) the market price of wheat is $1.50 
per bushel. In many quarters it is thought that ere long $2.00 per 
bushel will not be an impossibility. 


Western Canada’s Cereal Production 1912-1914 


Year Wheat Oats lacey; 
Maier. .  =). «1 183,322,000 221,857,000. = 26,671,000 
imme a th. Ss 195,520,812 241,038,680 52,841,500 
ree tists)... 4) 139,090,000 173,500,000 29,270,000 
+ - By referring to the foregoing figures it will be seen that, owing 


to the yield for 1914 being far below the average, and as it it very.im- 
probable that another bad year is likely to follow it, it appears only 
fair and reasonable that the yield for 1913 should be taken upon which 
to base our calculations for the estimate of the yield for 1915. The 
result obtained is as follows: 


Value of Western Canada’s Wheat Production 


Year Bushels Piece Value 

ieee eo... 183,322,000 ASE SKE) $ 66,982,196 
meee ee... 195,520,812 AS 94,604,614 
Pace es.» ... 139,090,000 4 74,602,614 
1915 (estimated on 1913 yield) 195,520,812 1.50 293,281,218 


In addition to this total there must be included the probable re- 
turns of other cereals, most of which have also undergone a consider- 
able increase in price since the outbreak of the war. 


Value of Other Cereals 


Value in Preseat increase Hstimated 

1913 per cent. value for 1915 
Oats... . 1. ce... $14,502,213 100 per cent. higher $29,004,426 
Barley AS 5,825,938 100percent.higher 11,651,876 
oo eee 13,541,000 30percent. higher 47,603,300 
5.2) Cae aa ae 10,945,702 No change 10,945,702 
‘Stock yard returns 14,089,831 No change 14,089,831 
Dairy products 4,911,623 No change 4,911,623 
$63,816,307 $88,206,758 


It will be noted that no increase has been allowed for either 
stockyard returns or for dairy products. 

Adding this total of $88,206,758 to the estimated value of the 
wheat crop, which we estimated at $293,281,218, we haye the stupend- 
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Estimated Value of Western Farm Products for 1915 
| is Over $350,000,000 ‘ 


Excellent Prospects for Stupendous Wealth for Western Canada Should Stimulate 
the Wheels of Industry and Establish the West on a New Solid Footing 


ous amount of $381,487,976 representing the estimate of the farm pro- 
ducts of the three western provinces for 1915. This is absolutely the 
lowest estimate which could possibly be made, for it in no way pro- 
vides for the land broken and seeded since 1912. Many thousand 
additional acres have since been prepared for the coming harvest, and 
it is certain that the farmers will strain every muscle to the limit of 
its power in order to have as large an area seeded as possible, in view 
of the possibilities of so profitable a yield as that anticipated this year. 


Excellent Outlook for 1915 Crops 


The agricultural outlook for western Canada is good. The high 
price of wheat and the low price of Canadian farm lands will prove 
the attraction for farmers in the United States during the present year, 
according to statements made by Mr. J. Bruce Walker, Commissioner 
of Immigration for Western Canada. Mr. Walker thinks that immi- 
gration from the United States will be considerable. His department 
is receiving many inquiries as to the conditions of settlers and the 


. opportunities for farmers in all three prairie provinces. Such an in- 


flux of farmers from the United States this spring will be welcome. 
They are of the type we need. Men who know how to produce from 
the soil are the men who will make. money in the Canadian West. 
The wild speculator is due for a. long rest. 


Lumber Industry Will Receive a Stimulus 


The effect of increasing the agricultural output of Canada will 
be of paramount importance to the welfare of Canadian people. The 
vast resultant wealth will stimulate industries, and will undoubtedly 
put this country on a firmer basis than ever it has been in the past. 
The lumber industry will indirectly be one of the first to receive a 
substantial stimulus as a result of this resultant wealth. The banks 
and loan companies will be relieved of the stringency which they are 
compelled to enforce at the present time, with the result that money 
should be much freer throughout the whole of the West. This will 
stimulate building, and as this means a considerable outlay of capi- 
tal, it will readily be seen from the result that both retail and whole- 
sale lumbermen will feel the benefit once the money is circulated by 
the farmers. It is, in our opinion, not saying too much when we 
venture to say that next fall, spring and winter will see many lumber 
merchants who at the present moment are feeling the strain of finan- 
cial embarrassment, on a thoroughly established and firm footing for 
maly years to come. 


Increased Production Adds to Nation’s Store of Capital 
Regarding the natural resources of Canada, Hon. James White 


recently said: “Production, production and more production.” To- 


carry out this utterance into effect it is desirable. that every acre of 
land that can be made to produce should be put into seed next spring. 
This is a patriotic no less than an economic duty which invites the 
intelligent co-operation of governments and farmers. With the coun- 
try thrown largely upon its own resources for supplies of capital, it 
is absolutely essential that the land should be made to produce to the 
limit of its capacity. Every additional acre of land under production 


- will mean so much added to the nation’s store of capital, enabling it 


to carry on its undertakings without recourse to foreign money mar- 
kets, which in any event are inaccessible now on account of the war. 

As a patriotic duty, the case for increased production is plain. 
With millions of men withdrawn from production in Great Britain, 
France and Russia, the need for food supplies with which to maintain 
the peace population, to say nothing of the vast armies which are 
fighting the Empire’s battles, becomes an acute problem. It is the 
imperative duty of those who live in security and peace to do every- 
thing possible to add to the food supplies by increased production. 
Every bushel of wheat, or oats, or barley produced in Canada next 
season will be so much added to the fighting power of the allies, and 
will make possible the crushing of German militarism. 


The Empire Lumber Company, of Genoa Bay, Vancouver Is- 
land, will ship 4,000,000 feet of lumber to Toronto in March, making 
the second shipment of a 25,000,000 feet contract for the Toronto har- 
bor works. The Robert Dollar Steamship Company secured the con- 
tract for the transportation of the lumber. The first shipment of 5,- 
000,000 feet went out on the steamer “Robert Dollar” last July. The 
lumber was discharged at East London, Conn., from which point it 
was transhipped to Toronto, 


. 


er 
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Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


Slowly but surely a spirit of optimism appears to be taking root 


in the hearts of B. C. manufacturers, so long despondent over the un- 
toward and exceptional conditions that have prevailed in the lumber 
industry for the past eight months or more. - That this new-born 
faith in the future is not due to “that spring feeling” which animates 
all mankind once a year, and imparts a new zest to life, is proven by 
the fact that evidence of something really substantial is available. 
Since last month rail orders have been reaching the mills and whole- 
salers in nice or the business coming both from Ontario, North- 
west and U. S. points. The aggregate, of course, is but a fraction of 
the orders aed under normal conditions, but the trend is upward 
and there would seem to be sound reasons for hoping that the im- 
provement will hold and gain strength as the spring advances. The 
placing of several export orders with Coast mills has no doubt con- 
tributed to the more buoyant tone of the market, a number of plants 
having assisted in cutting out the material. 


The betterment in the demand noted above, and the probability 
of some new orders being placed in the near future for United King- 
dom delivery, has led to the opening up of a number of idle plants— 
too many, perhaps. Prices being offered are on the low side, and some 
of the rail orders reaching the mills and wholesalers are being return- 
ed for this reason. If the owners of idle mills show themselves too 
eager to share in the comparatively small volume of business yet 
offering, the result cannot but be prejudicial to the best interests of 
the industry, owing to the fact that stocks in the yards both here and 
in the mountains are sufficiently heavy to take care of any possible 
«rowth in rail orders for some time to come. 


We fear there are sound reasons for beliéving that some manu- 
facturers and a considerable section of the public are being misied 
by press reports in circulation concerning the export possibilities at 
the present time. There is talk of a possible order for 500,000,000 
feet of ready-made house material being placed on behalf of the 
French Government, with a reasonable chance that a contract for a 
considerable portion of the huge quantity may be placed with B. C. 
mills. Nothing definite can be learned concerning this business, and 
it seems quite possible that the newspapers have developed the 1n- 
flated figure mentioned from an enquiry that has recently been re- 
ceived from an English importing house for between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 feet of lumber to be delivered in France. Several of our 
cargo mills have submitted figures on this business, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that one of them will land the order. The material would 
probably be marked for speedy shipment, and this would necessitate 
the division of the order among a number of plants. There is, how- 
ever, a strong possibility of our mills being asked to tender in the 
near future on a large quantity of ties required by the French Gov- 
ernment, as well as additional material required by the British War 
Office. There is likelihood, also, of a large order for timbers and car 
material being placed here on behalf of a big American railway sys- 
tem. 

Our cargo mills are being greatly hampered in the forwarding of 
shipments owing to the extremely high transportation charges and the 
with in securing space on vessels taking the short route 
ugh the Panama Canal. Puget Sound mill men report a very light 
and General Manager Ames, of the Puget Sound Mill 
Company, is ‘redited with the statement that there are 35 or 40 sail- 

g vessels at Grays Harbor and elsewhere awaiting charters. 


difficulty met 


k<port demand. 


Since our last 


report the demand for shingles has shown consider- 
and production has increased. About 80 per cent. 
chines in the Association mills are now being operated, and 

lite a number of small plants are also cutting. More orders are he- 
eived from Ontario and prairie points than heretofore, but 
siness is still originating at U.S. points. Prices remain 
although some grades show a strengthening tendency. 
shingles range from $1.50 to $1.60, the 
y secured for the prime article; XXXXX 
‘les have stiffened, choice lots having recently been sold as high 


nprovement, 


$2.10, but some mills report sales as low as $1.75, and others at in- 
ening price Eurekas (18-in.) sell at $2.00 to $2.05. Kiln-dried 
18-i1 ommand about $2.25, but quite a few millmen 

2 2.35 een, $2.20. There is an unconfirmed report in 


hingles from Puget Sound points to New 
can-Hawatian line has been advanced from 50c. to 


THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS — 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


55¢: per 100 Ibs. 
tions, the market for which is in the east. 


The Washington shingle market is sluggish and prices not at ali 


to the liking of the manufacturers. Stars are quoted at $1.25 to $1.30; 


Extra Clears, $1.55 to $1.60; Eurekas (18-in.), $1.75; Perfections (18-~ 


in.), $1.95 to $2.00. 


Very little change has occurred in the log market since last 
month, but operators are beginning to look more cheerful owing to 


the resumption of cutting by a number of mills. If their trade holds, 
the fir log surplus will quickly diminish to a more satisfactory total. 
At present a couple of big operations are under way, but their output’ 
is greatly curtailed. Some cedar is being taken out by hand-loggers, — 


about 30 three-men camps being located along the Coast between — 


Vancouver and a point 200 miles north, where as high as 150 have 
operated in good times. Considerable cedar i is still being exported to 


Washington, and but for the fact that most of our shingle plants have — 
gone back to the use of bolts there undoubtedly would be a shortage © 


of cedar logs in the Vancouver market. Much of the regular supply - 
is provided. by the fir operators, whose limits contain both = and 
cedar, but they are non-producers just now. 

Present prices for camp-run logs are about as follows: Fir, $5.50 
to $7.50; cedar, $6.50 to $9.50, good assorted logs, $11.50 to $12, 50; 
spruce, $7. 00 to $8.00 ; hemlock, $6.00 to $6.50. 

Oregon and Washington loge gers report idle camps and a big log 
surplus. There are said to be 225, 000,000 feet of logs on the Colum- 
bia River, about 85,000,000 feet on Grays Harbor, and about 100,000,- 
000 feet on Puget Sound. As to the prospect for cutting orders, E. B. 
Hazen, of the Budal Veil Lumber Company, has declared that, “The 
problem facing the people of the United States to-day is not how to 
avert a timber famine, but rather how to avoid financial distress which 
will follow the scramble of 50,000 competing lumber manufacturers, 


each endeavoring to realize on our oversupply of capitalized raw ma-— 
terial.” 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


J. D. McCormack, managing director and secretary of the Can- 
adian Western Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, paid a busi- 
ness visit to Minneapolis early in February. 


R. H. H. Alexander, Secretary of the B. C. Lumber & Shingle 


Association, Vancouver, attended a meeting of the lumber committee 
of Victoria Board of Trade on February 16th. \ 


Robert McNair, shingle manufacturer, Vancouver, returned re- — 


cently from a business trip to Eastern Canada. On his return journey 
he stopped off at prairie points to size up trade prospects. 


Mayor Perry D. Roe, of Port Moody, has been the recipient of 
numerous congratulations from fellow lumbermen on his election by 
acclamation for a third term as chief magistrate of the busy little city 
at the foot of Burrard Inlet. 


Vancouver friends enjoyed a visit late in January from Carlos 
A. Penington, manager of the General Appraisal Company, Seattle, 
who several years ago had charge of the Simonds Canada Saw Com- 
pany’s business in British Columbia. 

A. W. Mackie, of the Mackie Mercantile Company, Gettysburg, 
Wash., has been a frequent visitor to British Columbia since January 
in connection with his company’s plans to erect a large shingle plant 
on the Fraser River opposite New Westminster. 


R. R. Young, for the past two years cashier in the office of the 


Canada Simonds Saw Company, Limited, Vancouver, left on Febru- 
ary 16th with his family for Seattle, Wash., his former home. During 


his stay at the Coast he made many friends among the sawmill men — 


and shingle operators, who regret his depature. 


The many British Columbia friends of M. D. Haire, Pacific 
Coast representative of the Wickes Bros. Company, will learn with 


much satisfaction that his Seattle friends have testified to the solid 
esteem in which he is held by electing him to the presidency of the 


Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club in that city. 


T. J. Sullivan, head of the Surrey Shingle Company, Limited, | 


Fraser Valley, was re-elected reeve of Surrey municipality at the 
January election. Mr. Sullivan has now occupied the chief office ir 
the gift of his fellow ratepayers for a number of years, his business- 
like conduct of affairs being highly appreciated. 


Messrs. W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of 


This, if true, will be felt by B. C. makers of Perfec-_ 
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B. C., Limited, Revelstoke, and Neil Murtay, manager of the Arrow- 
head Lumber Company, Limited, Kamloops, represented the Moun- 
tain Lumbermen’s Association at a conference with Hon. W. R. Ross, 
Minister of Lands, Victoria, early in the month. 

Louis Brodeur, of Brodeur, McAndrew & Douglas, electrical ex- 
perts, Vancouver, is at present a resident of Everett, Wash., where he 
will be busy for some months installing electric motors in the new 
Wyerhaeuser mill on the waterfront, which is designed to be the most 
modern plant on the Pacific Coast in point of equipment. 

R. J. Crawford, manager of the North American Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, reports having recently spent a most en- 
joyable month at California resorts. On his return journey he made 
stops at Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, to inquire into the lumber 
situation, which he had completely lost sight of during his holiday. 

“H. R. MacMillan, Victoria, called on Vancouver friends Febru- 


ary 15th, the Western Lumberman being among the number. The. 


occasion of the Chief Forester’s visit to the mainland was a special 
meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Association, at 
which he had been invited to be present and give his views on some 
phases of the industry. 

Winnipeg Telegram: Mr. Eric W. Hamber, of Vancouver, a 
director of the Dominion Bank and vice-chairman of the B. C. Mills, 
Timber & Trading Company, Limited, believes that there is every 
evidence of a revival of the lumbering industry in the spring, and that 
there is likely to be a stiffening of prices. There is a fair Australian 
and British demand and a good market for railway ties. 


Hon. W. H. Cushing, of Calgary, who was in Vancouver for a 
_day while on his way to Victoria about the middle of February, sound- 
ed an optimistic note concerning the outlook for lumber this season 
on the prairies. “I look for a considerable demand for British Col- 
umbia lumber in the Western Provinces owing to the increased acre- 
age sown and the high prices ruling for everything the-farmer has to 
sell. The end of the war will lead to a great demand for material for 
reconstruction purposes.” 

The many British Columbia friends of William T. Mason, of 
Mason, Gordon & Company, Montreal, will sympathize with him on 
the sudden death of his wife, which occurred in January at the family 
home, 120 Arlington Avenue, Westmount. Mrs. Mason died from 
' heart trouble only a few days after the arrival of Mr. Mason from 

England on a business trip. Besides her husband Mrs. Mason leaves 
three doughters and one son, namely, Mrs. James L. Ford, Van- 
-couver; Miss Lorna and Miss Kathleen, at home; and E. Percy Ma- 
son, of Ottawa. 

D. C. Cameron, of Winnipeg, Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba, and president of the Rat Portage Lumber Com- 
pany, which operates sawmills at Vancouver, Kenora and elsewhere, 
spent a few days at the Coast about the middle of January. When 
asked for his opinion as to the future of the industry, Mr. Cameron 
said he thought there was a fair prospect of some large foreign orders 
for lumber being placed in British Columbia, which would be the 

more fortunate in view of the probability of the domestic demand 
being strictly limited during the progress of the war. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


Joyce Bros., of the Rock Creek Lumber Company, Limited, are 
doing considerable logging near Flagstone, in the Elko Valley. 

The affairs of the Heaps Engineering Company, Limited, New 
Westminster, are in charge of, John Heaps, court liquidator. 

The North Burnaby Lumber Company’s sawmill at Piper’s Sid- 
ing, on the Great Northern Railway, started cutting a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Tretheway’s sawmill at Clayburn, Fraser Valley, was operated 
for a few weeks after Christmas, but is now closed down for an in- 
definite period. 

The Roberts & Winsod sawmill, near Elko, on the Crow’s Nest 
' Pass branch of the C. P. R., has been sold to Calgary parties, who 
will operate it next season. 

R. W. Middleton, receiver, is in charge of the British Canadian 
Lumber Corporation, Limited, Vancouver, as representative of the 
British and Canadian bondholders. 

A small sawmill has been erected by Doukhobors about six miles 
up Pass Creek, near Robson, in the interior. The output will be rail- 
way ties and lumber for building purposes. 

‘According to returns made to Geo. D. McKay, timber inspector, 
the amount of logs scaled in January was 51,225,817 feet, as compared 
with 40,620,897 feet the month previous, and 21,209,000 feet in Janu- 
ary, 1914. Loggers say last month’s cut was much below what the 


figures would indicate, the anomaly being due to the inclusion of 
logs cut in November and December, but not scaled. 

The partnership heretofore existing between Messrs. Farber & 
Lapp, of the Fir Tree Lumber Company, Limited, Mount Lehman, 
Fraser Valley, has been dissolved, Mr. Lapp retiring. 


A. C. Lambert & Company, Limited, Nelson, started up their 
small sawmill at Taghum late in January, having booked an order for 
a considerable quantity of dimension and other material. 

H. E. Smith, assignee in charge of the assets of Carney & Benzie, 
lumbermen of Salmo, Nelson district, has given a bill of sale to the 
Benton Pole & Lumber Company, the price being $4,000. 


The Mankin Lumber & Pole Company, Limited, operating in i 


Nelson and Boundary districts, in the interior, is at present filling an 
order for 25 carloads of poles and piling for United States delivery. 


The handsome Port. Moody home of Robert Abernethy, of the 
firm of Roe & Abernethy, lumbermen, Port Moody, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of February 16th. Loss $21,000, insurance about 
$16,000. 


A. M. Robertson has leased the Aldergrove shingle plant owned 
by the Fernridge Lumber Company, Limited (in liquidation), and is 
now operating it on a ten-hour schedule. A large stock of bolts is 
available. 


John Currell, known as the pioneer saw-filer of Vancouver and 
district, who had been a resident of the city for over 25 years, died 
at his residence, 638 Eleventh Avenue East, on January 26th, in his 
76th year. 


Blackford’s shingle mill at Burrard Bay, about five miles up Bur- 
rard Inlet, has been leased by the Forest Products Company, Limited, 
Vancouver. The plant contains six machines and is equipped with dry 
kilns and up-to-date refuse burner. 


The small sawmill at Alert Bay, about 200 miles up the coast, 
has been in operation for some time. The plant is owned by the 
B. C. Packers’ Association, the output being material for salmon boxes. 
Indians and a few white men are employed. 


The Campbell River Lumber Company’s fine sawmill at White 
Rock, on the United States border, is being operated to full capacity 
on a large order for timbers and lumber placed with Manager Harold 
Hunter by the Great Northern Railway Company. 


A strong demand for British Columbia green Perfection shingles 
is manifesting itself in the Atlantic Coast markets. The shipments 
are taken by W. R. Grace Company and Dollar line vessels, the 
shingles in most cases being towed to Seattle for loading. 


Cook Brothers, of the Mount Lehman Timber & Trading Com- 
pany, Limited, Fraser Valley, have reconsidered their first intention 
to remove their sawmill to another site, their limit having been cut 
out last fall. It is now proposed to transport logs to the mill by rail. 


Patrick Donnelly, of the Canadian Financiers Trust Company, 
was on February 10th named by the court as liquidator of the Heaps 
Timber Company, having previously been: appointed to act in a 
similar capacity in connection with the Columbia Trust Company, a 
subsidiary concern. 


New incorporations under the B. C. Companies’ Act include 
Builders’ Wholesale Lumber Company, Limited, capital $5,000, head 
office, New Westminster; Vancouver Shingle Mills, Limited, capital 
$10,000, head office Vancouver; British Columbia Shingle Company, 
Limited, capital $100,000, head office Vancouver. 


Crown Timber Agent Beckett, of New Westminster, reports re- 
ceipts for January amounting to $3,103.76 as compared with $2,693.24 
for the corresponding month of last year. The increase was largely 
due to payments made by firms who are logging off drowned lands 
in the vicinity of Stave Lake, near the Western Canada Power Com- 
pany’s operations. 


Employment agencies charging fees having been wiped out in 
Washington State by an initiative measure passed in November last, 
a number of the leading logging and mill companies have found it 
necessary to establish and maintain a free labor bureau in Seattle 
in order to fill vacancies in their working gangs. Firms having mem- 
bership in the bureau will be assessed .50c per man, while outside 
concerns will pay ./5c. These charges may be lowered after a time. 


The total 1914 cut of the mills having membership in the Moun 
tain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been estimated at 225,- 
000,000 feet, while shipments during the same period were in the 
neighborhood of 180,000,000 feet. The stock remaining on hand, in- 
cluding lumber carried over from the previous year, is estimated at 
about 280,000,000 feet. The output of the mills in the same district 
for 1913 was about 385,000,000 feet, and the quantity shipped about 
335,000,000 feet. 

Andrew A. Logan, a well-known Vancouver timber broker, was 
the victim of a murderous assault by a burglar on the night of Janu- 
ary 2lst. The thug had gained entrance to the basement of the family 
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idence at 1119 Broughton Street, and when Mr. Logan descended 
n the dark to attend to the furnace fire he was brutally beaten about 
the head and face with a heavy wrench, the blows rendering him un- 
conscious for a considerable length of time and necessitating hospital 
treatment to prevent permanent defacement. 

Reports from the prairies are to the effect that owing to the very 
trong demand for spruce lumber for box making that is now origin- 
ating in the Atlantic States as a result of the fibre container being 
discarded, the spruce mills of Saskatchewan and Manitoba are doing 
considerable business with United States buyers just now, and that 
the trade is likely to increase. Here at the Coast there is a good en- 
quiry for spruce logs from the mills on the other side of the line for 
the same reason, and considerable quantities of this timber are being 
exported. . 

On the whole very little logging has been done by Mountain 
millmen this winter in consequence of the poor outlook for a demand 
for lumber. In the Kootenay district the Riverside Lumber Company, 
Limited, Michel, have had 125 men in the woods, while camps have 
also been operated by the Otis Staples Lumber Company, Limited, 
Wycliffe; East Kootenay Lumber Company, Limited, Jaffray; A. G. 
Lambert & Company, Limited, Taghum, and several other concerns. 
Most of the mills have a quantity of logs on hand from last year, hav- 
ing ceased sawing earlier than usual last fall. 

Some people are still asking why our Coast lumbermen do not 
go after the pit prop trade of the United Kingdom. There is un- 
doubtedly a big shortage of that class of timber being felt by the mine 
owners owing to the closing of the Baltic ports, the usual source of 
supply, but unfortunately the high transportation charges make it 
impossible for British Columbia lumbermen to compete for the trade. 
The last quotation on pit props received by the Forestry Board.at 
Victoria was 28s 6d per ton on the trucks at Cardiff. At that time 
freights from British Columbia ports to the United Kingdom were 
30s per ton, and an advance has since taken place. 

At the request of the Dominion Parks Branch, the E. B. Eddy 
Company are now manufacturing a class of match that is designed 
to lessen the danger of starting forest fires. If an ordinary match is 
lighted and allowed to burn from one end to the other, the flame then 
extinguished, it will be observed that the greater portion remains a 
live coal for almost a minute after the flame is out. The Eddy Com- 
pany are undertaking to remedy this fault by so impregnating the 
wood that when the flame is out the match is dead. Part of their out- 
put is now treated in this way, and it is the intention to have all their 
matches impregnated as soon as machinery can be installed for the 
purpose. The box bears an effective fire notice warning the public 
not to throw away burning matches, especially in the woods. 

Vancouver millmen were thrown into a state of feverish unrest 
recently by the news that Chris. McRae, manager of the Alberta Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, False Creek, had unearthed a pot of gold while 
superintending the cleaning up of the site of his burned mill. Many 
guesses were hazarded as to what Mr. McRae would do with the 
money, one party holding that as it undoubtedly might be termed a 
windfall it was his bounden duty to subsidize an aeroplane delivery 
line for the handling of foreign lumber cargoes, our exporters being 
unable to charter deep sea vessels owing to the high freight rates. 
The agitation subsided later on it becoming known that the $500 
turned up in the ruins was the property of a former Hindoo-employee, 
, did not have time to rescue his treasure the night of the fire. 
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Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


Have Only a Claim Upon Certain Logs 


judgment delivered on February 4th at Vancouver by Judge 
will—if sustained by the higher court—carry a far-reaching 

regard to the Woodman’s Lien Act of this province. The 

decision was given in the case of Dyuguroff and seven other loggers 
ist J. J. Denman and Wm. Symes, owners of timber limits at 


Sound, and Barney & McCardieff, contractors, who were 
by them to cut shingle bolts. The contractors hired the 
n others and agreed to pay them at sq much per 
vorked for the months of October, November and 
December, but there being no money forthcoming, on the Ist of Janu- 
; on the bolts in the camp, which comprised only 
December cut, the previous two months’ cut having been shipped 
i sold. The lien covered the plaintiffs’ claim for wages during 
ime they were working and was plastered upon the 

t vork done by the different gangs. 
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the loggers could claim only on the 


mselves could identify as having cut, and can not 
one month for their claims covering logs cut in 


previous months, and which had been shipped out and sold, even 


though they had been cut under the same contract. The judge fur- 
ther held that this applied not only to the loggers, but also to the 
camp cooks and others working around, who could only put a lien 
upon logs then in the camp, and which had been worked on by the 
men for whom they were cooking. 


Another New Point for Loggers 


In the court of appeal at Vancouver, on February 5th, another 
important point of law of interest to loggers and lumbermen generally 
came before Judge Schultz, his decision being in favor of the plain- 
tiffs, who claimed to be entitled to a lien on an ordinary sale agree- 
ment for the purchase of logs. 
loggers against the B.C. Sulphite & Fibre Company and Osland, 
Cameron & Stanford, lumbermen, in which they claimed a lien for 
wages under unusual circumstances, the logs having been turned into — 
pulp. The men worked for Osland, Cameron & Stanford, who have ~ 
agreed to sell the B. C. Sulphite & Fibre Company 4,000,000 feet of — 
spruce and hemlock at $4 per 1,000 feet, delivered at the company’s — 
booming ground at the mouth of the Squamish River. 

Under an ordinary logging contract a logger is entitled to a lien 
for wages on whatever logs he fells and purchasers under contracts 
pay for them at their own peril if they neglect to inspect the wage 
receipts. In this case the logs could not be traced because they were 
turned into pulp on delivery, and counsel for the B. C. Sulphite Com- 
pany argued that the logs were bought on a special purchase agree- 
ment, which made the parties purchaser and vendor instead of em- 
ployer and purchaser, as in ordinary contracts. 

In his judgment Judge Schultz held out that the Legislature, in 
passing the Woodsmen’s Lien Act, was desirous of protecting the 
wages of these hardworking men who toiled away in the woods. He 
said he found that the sale agreement was drawn with the object of 
allowing the defendants to avoid their liability under the Woodsmen 
Lien Act, but that sections 37, 38 and 39 were wide enough to cover 
sale agreements of any kind, and ordered that the plaintiffs get 


judgment. Workmen Were Late in Filing Lien 


In an action heard at Vancouver on February 10th, Takayama 
and seven other Japanese sought to recover wages said to be due them 
for work done in a logging camp. They had placed a woodsman’s 
lien upon two booms of logs owned by George W. Doane and the 
Campbell River Lumber Company, of White Rock, but Judge Cle- 
ments ruled that work done on the logs in March of last year could 
not be taken as work done under the original contract, but merely for 
the purpose of reviving the lien, which, however, was of no effect, 
having been filed too late. 


Claimed Commission on Timber Deals 
In the Supreme Court, Vancouver, on January 2nd, W. L. Keate, a 
well-known timber broker, claimed the sum of $12,400 from E. A. 
Turnbull, a capitalist and lumber dealer of Detroit, Mich., which sum 
plaintiff claimed to be due him for putting through a number of timber 
deals in this province for the defendant. Keate averred that, accord- 
ing to an agreement concluded between him and the defendant, he 


- was to be paid a commission on sales of British Columbia timber car- 


ried through with his assistance, but this was denied by Turnbull, 
who alleged that no transaction whatever had been effected or aided 
by the plaintiff. At the suggestion of the presiding Judge a friendly 
settlement was arrived at between the parties out of court. 


Substantial Damages for Loss of Hand 


Holding that under the Factories Act it was incumbent upon an 
employer ‘to provide all the protection necessary for employees, and 


to operate machinery without suitable guards was to do so at their — 


own peril, Mr. Justice Macdonald, in Supreme Court, Vancouver, on 
February 3rd, awarded Ernest J. Trapnell damages in the sum of 
$2,000 in his suit against the Canadian European Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, and H. M. McCallum, for the loss of his left hand, 
which was mutilated in a planer at Sechelt last June. 


Probable Final Hearing of this Case 


The Supreme Court at Ottawa on February 3rd handed down a 
judgment in a case of considerable interest to British Columbia lum- ~ 
bermen, it having been before the courts of the province several times 
in the last two years. It was that of Picard vs. Revelstoke Saw Mills 
Company. 

Lindmark, one of the defendants, but not a party to this appeal, 
entered into a contract by which} as managing director of the Revel- 
stoke Company, he gavé appellant an option to purchase the assets 


- and business of the company and to pay him a commission if he pro- 


cured a purchaser. He did cause the property to be sold to the Dom- 
inion Sawmills Company, but his commission was refused. The trial 
judge dismissed the action. The court of appeals confirmed the dis- 
missal as against the company, but gave judgment against Lindmark. 

The preliminary question was raised as to whether or not appel- 
lant, having accepted a judgment against Lindmark, had lost his right 
to proceed further against the company. The appeal was dismissed 
without costs. 


The suit was one brought by three © 
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Two Factors 
With Which 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 


SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 
this generation. 


_ DEMAND—for wood and wood products will not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 


For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment 
whether bought for present or future operat on or as 
an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 
but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about timber 


bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 
Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, IlI.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 


J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 
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Manufacturers 
of 


| Reliable 
Belting 
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ACCEPTED 
LEATHER 
BELT 
OF | 
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QUALITY 


Never Varies 


55 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


WINNIPEG = 8 


Head Office 
and Factory: 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of Prairie Trade Conditions 


It cannot be said that much change has occurred in the condition 
of the Prairie lumber trade during the past month. Perhaps the most 
significant happening during the month was the placing of a war tax 
of 72 per cent. on imported lumber by the Minister of Finance, the 
Hon. W. T. White. To many yard men, this is only a very small tax 
as to what they think should be imposed. The competition from the 
United States in the lumber trade has, from time to time, been justly 
termed “hardly legitimate.” In contrast with a 35 per cent. duty in 
favor of the cement manufacturer, the lumbermen in the West have 
no protection whatever against foreign competition, while wages for 
common labor throughout the West averages about $3.00 per day, as 
against an average of $2.00 in the Eastern States. A comparatively 
small and uncertain market, encumbered with a credit condition which 
necessarily entails a very severe loss, is another serious disadvantage 
with which the Canadian lumberman has to contend. 

At the present time, inquiries are being made by the British Gov- 
ernment regarding the possibilities of getting lumber from Canada. 
One prominent Winnipeg lumberman, during the course of an inter- 
view, said that comparatively little timber would go from eastern Can- 
ada owing to the fact that the pine in that part of the Dominion was 
considerably higher in price than the material which could be fur- 
nished from the mills of British Columbia. With reference to the 
latter province, he said that it would undoubtedly get the preference 
over Washington and Oregon so long as there was not great difference 
in price. The dealers in British Columbia ask a somewhat higher 
price than the dealers in Washington and Oregon, since the cost of 
logging was so much higher in the Canadian province. He added that 
local dealers believed that this material was wanted for shipbuilding 
purposes. It is quite possible that Europe will begin to buy lumber 
in considerable quantities before the close of the war, and that much 
material of this kind would be required in France. It is also thought 
that the builders in Europe will not wait for the close of the war, but 
that they would place orders so that this material would be on hand 
when the great demand for it arose, both before the close of the war 
and after its conclusion. 

It appears probable that as a result of the vast destruction of 
property in the countries of Europe, a considerable impetus will be 
given to the lumbering industiies both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. The requirements of the warring countries are certain to be 
large, and the demand will be very active as soon as hostilities term- 
inate. Buyers in Europe will, without doubt, begin to draw on the 
stocks which are held by all manufacturers in the Maritime Provinces, 
and in the East generally, as well as on the material which is available 
on the Pacific Coast. The demand from Europe will exert a consider- 
influence on the trade in the interior of Canada. This business 
is exceedingly quiet at the present time. It would appear probable, 
however, that during the coming season there will be a revival in 
trade with an increasing demand. Lumbermen are curtailing their 
output this winter, hiring fewer men for operations in the woods. It 
is quite probable that as a result there may be less lumber available 
season than will be required. 

Shipments of 1umber are now being made regularly from prac- 
all points in western Canada to points in the United States. 
plete reversal of the conditions of affairs which existed 
ago when lumber from all parts of the United States was 
hipped to many points in Western Canada. The Federal 
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Government of the United States removed duty from lumber in 1913, 
and it is consequently now admitted to that country free. 

lanitoba and Saskatchewan spruce is being freely sold in the 

States, shipments of certain classes are even being made to 

k. The lumber sent to the far eastern American cities is 

for the manufacture of boxes for the lining of refriger- 


rs, and some similar purposes. 
believed that the demand for lumber in the rural districts 
inces will be very fair in 1915, but it is conceded 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Cal- 
tres of the Prairie provinces business will be very 


f the Panama canal considerable lumber is 
points on the Pacific coast by water 
ted that the freight rate for the carriage of 
York is less than the rate from 
[t would therefore appear that when proper 
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shipping facilities are provided a large amount of British Columbia 
timber will go to eastern States by water. At the present time the 
shipping laws of the United States will apparently not permit an 
American ship to carry lumber from Vancouver to New York city. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


A. Courchene is to start a lumber yard at Carlton, Sask., shortly. 

P. Weibe has succeeded W. G. Gregory as agent for the Beaver 
Lumber Company at Coblenz, Sask. 

M. Creighton, of Medicine Hat, has succeeded W. G. Vicars as 
manager of the lumber yard at-that point. : 

The total value of food crops in Canada in 1914 was $639,061,300, 
against $552,771,500 in 1913. Of 440,000,000 acres of arable land in 
Canada, less than 10 per cent. is under cultivation. 


Canada’s fortunes have seen their lowest ebb. and from now on 
conditions are going to improve, and with even a fair crop, the country 
will become prosperous again. This is the opinion expressed by L. E: 
Frith, who recently visited Winnipeg. Mr. Frith is assistant to the 
president of the Canadian Northern. 

W. G. Vicars has resigned his position as agent of the Beaver 
Lumber Company, Qu’Appelle, Sask., and has accepted the manage- 
ment of W. A. Casewell & Company’s hardware business, taking the 
place of Fred. Botterill, who is leaving shortly. Mr. Vicars is widely 
and favorably known throughout the whole district, having located 
there some thirty years ago. Casewell & Company are one of the 
pioneer firms of the West, their first stocks arriving from the east on 


ox carts before the advent of the railroad. a 


A new lumber company has been organized at Edmonton, Alta., 
under the name of the Excelsior Lumber Company. They are open- | 
ing yards on the E. D. and B. C. Railway at Swan River, High Prairie, 
McLennan and Peace River Crossing. The head office of the company 
is in Edmonton, A. T. Cushing, of the Cushing Bros., Ltd., being man- 
ager. J. Johnson, until recently manager of the lumber business of 
the Peace -River Trading Company, at Grouard, is yards manager. 
Several cars of lumber have already been shipped to the different 
points. . 

Powers to carry on a general lumber business, including manu- 
facturing in its various branches, have been granted to the Grant 
Lumber and Fuel Company, of Winnipeg, in the letters of patent 
which have just been issued. The company propose to take over as 
a going concern the lumber, logging, cordwood and manufacturing 
business operated on Lake Winnipeg by William Grant and John A. 
Grant, under the firm name of the Grant Lumber & Fuel Company. 
This enterprise will be paid for out of the capital stock of the com- 
pany. The company’s capital is given as $100,000, and the chief place 
of business is-at Winnipeg. 

E. D. Tennant, of Patriache & Tennant, wholesale lumbermen, 
Winnipeg, left to attend a special meeting of Hoo-Hoo at St. Louis 
on February 22, in connection with the mysterious disappearance of 
Wm. Stephenson, Scrivenotor of Hoo-Hoo. It is believed that Mr. 
Stephenson is suffering mentally as a result of worries concerning the 
financial affairs of the order. His accounts are in perfect order, but 
when he took over the position a heavy deficit existed against Hoo- 
Hoo which he has not been able to overcome. Mr. Stephenson has 
been unwell for almost two months. E. D. Tennant holds the position ~ 
of “Snark” of the Universe in Hoo-Hoo. “a 

Everything is much brighter than anyone anticipated in view of 
the war. Advices from country retailers are quite optimistic. They 
state that there is more money in the rural sections than is generally 
realized. They say that the public hears from those who suffered 
throughout the drought stricken areas, and who constitute but a small 
percentage of the rural population. From the large remainder no- 
thing is heard, which is natural, seeing that it has nothing to grumble 
about. It has also been emphasized by country retail lumbermen 
that never in the past have the farmers evinced an optimism so all- 
pervading and intense as at the present time. They are all confident | 
that 1915 will be their big year; and never were they better prepared 
to make it so. . 

The Northern Lumber Company, Limited, at Grandview, held 
their annual convention of retail yardmen on February 12. During 
the day many interesting phases of the lumbering business were dis- 
cussed by those present. While business was being talked over by 
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A —— Economical Surfacer Drive 


“BERLIN. 


The Direct- 


Connected Motor 


| On the Berlin No. 156 Cabinet Single Surfacer 


drives both cutter-head and feed steadily at their most efficient speed. 
The proper ratio between cutting and feed speed remains constant over 
the widest range of load. Uniform surfacing is assured. ae 

The machine with motor so applied, is made independent of line or 
counter shafting and belts. The best use of floor and overhead space 
is allowed. Location can be made most convenient to cut down the 
cost of handling stock. 

With line shaft drive in use the belt friction load of tool and counter- 

Shaft varies from 25 to 40 °/o of the total power required. Motor drive 
Saves both this loss and belting costs and their strain and wear on 
cylinder journals. 

Moreover the power bill stops whenever the machine is shut down, 
and even additional minutes of power cost and operators’ time are 
saved through easy starting and stopping. 

And the machine itself may be equipped with the head, top in-feed 
roll and chip-breaker especially designed to handle your particular 
work. But your greatest saving will be on work requiring the smooth- 

est finish, for with round head equipment carrying thin steel knives 
which may be ground and jointed on the machine, sanding all your 
stock won't be necessary. 

Well explain this when you give us your address and tell us the 
class of work you have to do. 


BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 


Largest Manufacturers of Woodworking Machinery in the World 


U. S. Plant, with offices - _ BELOIT, WIS. 
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the yardmen at the new office, the ladies were entertained at a special 
lati of the Orland Theatre. At 8 p.m. the annual banquet was 
served at the Grandview Hotel, Mr. T. 


A. Burrows, president of the 


Northern Lumber Company, presiding; after which the gathering 
dispersed to the spacious new office on Railway Avenue, where a 
very enjoyable evening was spent in dancing. Amongst the visitors 
were J. Hill, of Canora; J. H. Archibault, of Kamsack; J. H.. 
Ly: nie of Kamsack; D. Law, of Roblin; A: F. Whetter, of Verigin ; 
W. J. Houston, of Dauphin; F. B. Reusch, of Sturgis ;.W.*A. Long, 


of 3 reece) ille; R. Dagg, of McNutt; 
Dageg, of Watson; W. H. Hoar, of Calder; 


J. B. Spencer, of Wroxton; JL. 
R. A? Jones, of Russell. 


Prominent Saskatoon Lumberman Joins 
Expeditionary Force 


Mr. C. H. Wentz has been offered a commission in the 28th Bat- 
talion which forms part of the Second Overseas Expeditionary force. 
He has just completed a course of training at the Military Training 
School at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Wentz is one of the best known business men in the West, 
eing head of the C. H. Wentz Lumber Company, one of the largest 
enterprises of its kind in Saskatoon. The business was founded: near- 


} 


C. H. Wentz, prominent lumberman of Saskatoon, 
who has joined the expeditionary forces. 

ly and was the outgrowth of R. MacIntosh & Com- 
pany, in which firm Mr. Wentz was a partner. Before engaging in the 
imber business at Saskatoon, Mr. Wentz spent ten years in the West. 
He has been prominently identified with the Industrial League, the 
Board of Trade and, in fact, with any movement towards the uplifting 
of the city and the development of the district. It was largely through 
forts that the Canadian Elevator was established at Saskatoon. 


ght years ago 


Serer Mills Men Discuss Business Outlook 

atives of as spruce lumber mills of Manitoba and Sas- 
- held a conference in the Royal Alexander Hotel 
n oe that the various phases of the lumber industry 


bi rak recent 


ussed. 

The lumber firms in attendance were :—The Finger Lumber Com- 
pany, Le Pas, Man.; the Prince Albert Lumber Company; the Latter 
Lake Lumber Company, of Barrows; T. A. Burrows, of Grandview ; 
the Saskatchewan Lumber Company, of Crooked River; and the 
umber Company, of Green Bush, Sask. 
| these companies have been very active during the winter 

logs to be manufactured in the summer. The Prince 
Lumber Company has only one logging camp. None of the 
ies are cutting any new logs and none of the small spruce 

ted in previous years are active this winter. Mr. 
at the close of the conference and expressed 
the lumber situation as follows:—In the past 
ufacturer of lumber has made any money, and | 
spect of making any money during the three years 
umber of the companies which are operating at 
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stern Canada will inevitably disappear before 
as done to the lumber business in this 
the Rompe Government, requiring holders 
ire. The price of lumber was supposed 


bd that the w ay to reduce the price was 
Iding standing timber to commence active 

been that surplus stocks appeared, and 
ved. The condition in the trade was some- 
duty was removed on lumber entering the 
we are shipping our lowest grades 
and other American cities. This 
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‘in the prairie provinces and will reside in Calgary. 


material is in demand there and we get a price for it which covers the 
cost of manufacture. Our higher grade lumber is sold in this count 
“Tn stating that no manufacturer of lumber in this country has 
made any money in the past three years, and that there is no none 
that they will make money during the next three years, I do not mean 
to suggest that money has not been made by men who operate retail 
yards. Personally, I have been in the lumber business for forty years, 
but have always confined myself to the manufacturing end of the of 


business.” ‘ 


Estimating British Columbia’s Timber Resources 4 


One of the forestry projects upon which the Commission of Con- 
servation is engaged is a survey of the forest resources of Britis’ 
Columbia. This work was started last year and it is hoped that 
fairly definite idea of the forest resources of the province will ha 
heen secured by the end of this year. For this work, the Commission 
has secured the services of Dr. H. N. Whitford, formerly of the Ph 
ippine Forest Service, and of R. D. Craig, for some years with th 
Dominion Forestry Branch, and later engaged in private forest 
work in British Columbia. "4 

The plan of work is to collect, check and compile all available 
information. A large percentage of the accessible merchantable 
ber of the province is held under timber limits, and for most of th 
limits, one or more cruises have been made. The limit holders are 
co-operating generously with the Commission by furnishing informa- 
tion relative to the amount of timber on the individual limits. i 
addition a-large amount of detailed information has been secured 
through forest surveys conducted by the Provincial Forest Branch, 
and by the Forest Branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. All this 
information is being used by Messrs. Whitford and Craig, and is 
supplemented by information collected at first hand, as well as by 
data secured from timber cruisers, surveyors, explorers and otha 
Previous estimates indicate that there is something like three hu 
dred billion feet of saw timber in British Columbia, which is sup-— 
posed to be approximately one-half the amount of merchantable — 
standing timber in Canada. This is only one-fourth to one-fifth as 
much as the estimated forest resources of the United States. In ad-— 
dition to the amount of sawn timber, there is a vast quantity of pulp 
wood of which no reliable estimates have been made. Fires have use- — 
lessly destroyed many times the amount of timber now left standing 
in Canada. 4 


Uncle Sam’s Northivestenn Wood Lot 


There are 95,756,000,000 board feet of Douglas fir in the twenty- 
eight national forests in Alaska, Oregon and Washington, according © 
to an estimate just completed by’ the local forest service. Western 
hemlock ranks second, the report shows, with yellow pine third. The 
report follows: “Of the total stand of 292 ,594,000,000 board feet of 
timber in these twenty-eight forests, Douglas fir ranks first, with 95,- 
756,000,000 feet, and is fone in all but three of the national forests, 
the two in Alaska and the Fremont in South Central Oregon. On ac- 
count of the abundance of western hemlock timber on the two nation- — 
al forests in Alaska, this species ranks second with 72,851,000,000 feet. 
Yellow pine holds third place with 30,363,000,000 feet, and is found 
chiefly east of the summit of the Cascade mountains in Oregon and 
Washington. These three species constitute 68 per cent. of the total 
stand under the jurisdiction of the forest service in these three states. | 
This estimate, which is only approximate and will be improved upon 
as opportunity offers, segregates the remaining amount of 32 per cent. | 
into twenty other species, some of which, like redwood are found on 
only one or a few of the Hatienal forests in this region. 


Calgary Items OF Interest to the Trade 
(By our own Correspondent) 
Isaac Hale will represent the Forest Mills of British Columbia | 4 


It is with deep regret that we learn of the death of Charles H. 
Davidson, one of the most widely known lumbermen in Northwestern — 
Canada. Mr. Davidson’s death occurred in Minneapolis on January 
29th. The funeral was held at the home of his mother and sister, in — 
Austin, Minn., Mr. Davidson’s birthplace, on February 2nd. Mr. 
Davidson had been making Minneapolis his home for some time past, — 
although he had large interests throughout Canada. Besides being a 
member of the firm of Beiseker & Davidson, of Calgary, he was the 
largest stockholder in the Crown Lumber Company, which company 
he assisted in organizing and which has developed | into one of the 
largest business undertakings in the province, with yards in every ~ 
town and city ‘of consequence in Alberta. The death of Mr. David- 
son will place a heavy responsibility on his brother, Jas. W. David- 
son, President of the Crown Lumber Company, Limited, and prom- 
inent otherwise in the business world. The career of Mr. Davidson 
was a series of remarkable business achievements, and while his hold- 
ings were largely in Montana, banking interests in North Dakota and 
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have the stretch taken out before you get 


66 ° EMAC, ST BEV Oe 
them and “the 15/7 less stretch” means an overall 
economy of 15% on your belting costs. 

Every time you “‘take up” a slack belt it usually means cutting out a useless 
piece. In a year these pieces represent considerable belting all paid for but of 
no use to you. All this is additional to the time lost in tightening belts and 
power lost through slack belts. 

a Use Goodhue Belts aud reduce your 
belting charges and “‘ belt labor’’ 
by 15%. Tis worth considering. 


\ J. L. Goodhue & Co. 
| 


Limited 


Danville, P.Q. ; 


We tan our own Leather— 
we know it’s good. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives: 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1142 Homer St. Vancouver, 


a4 WESTERN LUMBERMAN , 

Minnesota, he had operated extensively in western Canada and was matters. Mr. McCormick reports most mills on the coast closing 

well known in Calgary. down for the present, owing to the market conditions, and that there 
J. E. MeCool, of Fernie, B.C., is calling on the trade with refer- are fewer logs on hand then ever before and but little logging being 

ence to posts. He represents fewer posts than usual being gotten out done in the woods, Should there be a good demand for lumber this 

in the Fernie district, although men are very plentiful, and the condi- season, it will undoubtedly advance in price, as there will be a shortage 

tions for getting out posts cheaply were never bette?, but the demand of logs for the mills at the coast. 

is not as great as expected. 


The M. & E. Lumber Company, of Calgary, have purchased the 
lumber business of W. R. McGowan & Company, at Killam, Alta. , 

W. A. Anstie, Managing Director of the Forest Mills of B. C,, 
recent visitor to Calgary. Mr. Anstie states that owing to the 
present wholesale prices, they are not shipping much lumber, pre- 
ferring to hold their stock for higher prices, which he feels will come 
with the spring and summer trade. He states there is but little log- 
ging being done in their section, although they have sufficient logs 
for their mills for the coming season. 


Was a 


A new lumber company, the Excelsior Lumber Company, has 
been recently organized and is now opening yards on the E. D. & B. C. 
Railway at Swan River, High Prairie, McLennan and Peace River 
Crossing. The head office of the company is in Edmonton, in charge 


of Mr. A. T. Cushing. They have shipped several cars of lumber in 
» the different points. 


J D: 


Company, 


of the Canada Western Lumber 
was in Calgary recently on business 


McCormick, Secretary 
Fraser Mills, B.C., 


A. R. Ramsey has succeeded A. T. Cushing as manager of the 
business of the Cushing Bros., Limited, in Edmonton. 


G. W. Meyers, sales manager of the Okanagan Sawmills, innate 
Enderby, B.C., is calling on the trade to become acquainted with their 
customers, and the conditions on the Canadian prairies. Mr. Meyers 
reports they have a complete stock, so are in a position to take care 
of mixed car orders. _a 


At the monthly meeting of the Lumber zal Builders’ Sire Sec- 
tion of the Retail Merchants’ Association, a committee consisting of — 
Major Duncan Stuart, of Duncan Stuart & Company; W. H. And- © 
rews, Secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, and 
Ir. W. Hess, general manager, Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited, 
was appointed to go to Edmonton and confer with Attorney-General 
Cross, and present a new lien law similar to the one now in force 
in Saskatchewan, or amendments to the present law to remedy its 
defects and to establish in Alberta a Small Debts Court. It will be 
requested that such bills be passed at the present session of Parlia- 
ment held in Edmonton. - 


Lumbermen Must Reduce Operating Cost or Go Under 


AUSTIN CARY, OF U.S. FOREST SERVICE, SAYS EFFICIENCY LOSS 
MAY OFTEN BE FOUND BACK OF THE SAWMILL 


Below we present to our readers in condensed form the text of an 
informal talk delivered by a leading member of the United States 
Forest Service at the last meeting of the British Columbia Forest 
Club, held at Victoria. Apart from the reference to the early days of 
furestry and the thoroughness of the training picked up so labori- 
ously, the talk presents for consideration several features of the lum- 
b ering ‘industry that are of especial interest at this time to all citizens 

f British Columbia, who are deeply perturbed because of the serious 
(ae at present affecting both the cargo and rail trade of the 
inillmen :— 

[ did not expect to address a meeting of this nature during my 
visit here, and so have nothing especially prepared. However, 

it is a great pleasure to meet you men and discuss any matters of mu- 

tual interest that may arise. Probably you would like, for one thing, 
to hear a little something of the w ork on which I am at present en- 
caged ; then, as from one of the oldest foresters in the country, it might 
ot be amiss if I were somewhat reminiscent. 

First, a word about your own affairs, however—the work you 

uurselves have in hand. In going over your annual report last spring 
uck me as a report that goes straight to the substantial facts ol 


priel 


the case; more directly, in fact, than any other document of its kind 
| ever read. One thing in it that especially appealed to me is the idea 
tl seemed to permeate it that these lands in your care are to be 


handled for the benefit of the people of British Columbia—the ‘plain 

actuz that is to say, of the near future and to-day. That is an 

idea that foresters sometimes seem to have slighted somewhat in their 
ong ard for the future. You did not neglect this last element. 

i it seemed to me, was admirable. 

the matters of organization and program were taken up in 

in a fashion that showed you had done most careful think- 


‘ 
1 people, 


ng and effective work. The report, in a word, carried conviction. - 
little | know about your country and working conditions 
e think you have a very interesting job ahead. ‘The newness 
, of course, makes it attractive; then I think advantages 
the size of your organization. It is big enough to make 
eresting, but it is not tremendously large. With a job on 


nd as large as yours, you are perhaps spread out too thin, but with 
r numbers you can * least be knit together by personal acquaint- 
vill not be divided into so many grades of authority as 

ization were larger. Almost every man, therefore, will 

id grasp of the whole problem, and there ought to be 
hip all through. This will support and steady the 
[here are big advantages in an organization of this 
Ze z type, along, of course, with some disadvantages. I think it 
yleasant organization to work in. I[ wish you pleasure 


rate. 

hee 9 Ee in the Early Days Described 
ys makes me 
venty and twenty-five 
i-dozen young Americans 


ce this alwa I started in 
being, in fact, one 


in my lot with the 


reminiscent. 
years ago, 
to cast 


ernment and some of our states are now doing. 


business. You wonder, perhaps, how | feel about the results of those 
years. In answer to that I can only say that when I look at the gen- 
eral progress that has been achieved I can only marvel at it. People 
talk of Americans being slow to wake up to the importance of thei 
forest interests. It seems to me that, all things considered, we have 
done pretty well in this country, and also, that broadly speaking, we 
have taken up the matter in reasonable time. Of course, in times past 
we did things to the woods that seemed barbarous, but on the other 
hand, we lived off the country, settled it up and put it under cultiva- 
tion, and further than that, we amassed, in part, out of these forests 
the wealth with which to buy back a portion of the land that was form- 
erly parted with, and put it under management, as the Federal goy- 
Speaking broadly, I 
do not feel ashamed of my own country in this connection, quite the 
contrary, in fact, and you in British Columbia have begun relatively 
earlier and on better lines than we did. | 

You would perhaps like to hear something in the way of personal 
impressions and experience of those times—now twenty years and 
more ago—when I started. Forestry in the United States was then 
represented by Dr. Fernow, as head of a division in the Department 
of Agriculture, about half-a-dozen men connected with his office, and 
a few writers and thinkers, mainly botanists by profession, in different 
parts of the country. My own start was made through Dr. Fernow, 
who gave me a job to get volume and growth measurements on pine 
and spruce timber, which work occupied me a large part of three 
winters, and took me into the woods of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. This sort of work is familiar enough to 
you, but was entirely new and strange to most people whom I met in 
its ‘prosecution. They frequently could not believe that there was 
such a thing as systematic, scientific study of forest growth, and 
workmen and camp foremen frequently would not believe my errand 
when I told them. Sometimes they thought I was a game warden or 
detective. I never shall forget an incident that happened in the win- 
ter of 1893-4 in northern New Hampshire. I was measuring trees and 
counting rings one very cold day on the west side of Mount Washing- | 
ton, and happened to take out my belt axe to smooth off a radium for 
the purpose. There was a big woodsman standing near, and the atti-— 
tude of the whole crew was well illustrated by his exclamation: “Ah,” 
he says, “I know now who that is; that’s George Washington with his 
little hatchet.” 

Painstaking Work and Its Reward 


In those three winters from 1892 to 95, I rather think I did more 
stem analysis work than any single man in this country has done since. 
At any rate, | am entirely sure | went through more hardship than 
any man engaged in such work has since experienced. Camps in those 
years and in New England were very different matters from those to 
which you are accustomed. : | 

This was the start—simple work that hardly paid wages, and had 
to be dovetailed in with land surveying in the summer to make a liy- 
ing; but as one read and thought the subject grew. In fact, after a time 
the ‘thing looked so big that. one could not “possibly leave it. “I got 
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ahead by working over the data | had gathered and applying it to 
problems then actually being thought about by the lumbermen of the 
/ region—rate of growth of timber in percentage and per acre. Of 
course, methods “with the small resources available were crude, and 
| results only indicative, but we defined our ideas by the process. [inal- 
- ly in 1896 I wrote a report of 250 pages for the State of Maine along 
the general lines just above indicated, and that gave me my next 
opportunity—service for a big lumber company in New England. 
That began in 1898 and ended in 1904, covering some severe work, but 
productive in the way of direct results and of training through experi- 
/ ence. I wish more of our so-called foresters—such by virtue of a 
diploma and particularly their teachers—could have such sobering and 
illuminating experience and enough of it. 


_ My service with the old company consisted first in securing, 
through inspection, economy of timber in the company’s logging oper- 
ations; second, of putting their property under a map system which 
enabled them to manage it to the best advantage; third, of working 
out, where practicable, a system of conservative cutting on their own 
land. This involved living in the woods about nine months in the 
year, in the summer cruising or running surveying parties, in the win- 
ter beating up and down the logging roads on foot, or riding from 
camp to camp in a sleigh or on horseback. 


It is an inspiring thing for a man to be a pioneer in anything, and 
to one who likes it even a small thing will do. Devising a system oi 
topographic maps and mapping adapted to timber land of moderate 
value served that way in those years for me. It was great fun to think 
out and improve methods adapted to the special conditions, the aim 
being to balance costliness of work with efficiency of the result. The 
work itself was monotonous enough, on the other hand, for I did it 
mostly myself and did not turn it over to the “hired man” as is now 
the cutsom. In fact, I was the hired man. Between-1896 and 1909 I 
personally put about 250,000 acres of land under a system of maps 
showing topography and timber. That meant usually having been 
within 50 rods of every spot on the territory, mapping every ridge 
and valley, and putting an estimate on the quantity of timber. Much 
of that cruising was done all alone. I suppose I was a fool to do it, 
but I feel it to be true that the spread of a system valuable to the 
country was hastened in that way. 


Looking at Timber From Right Viewpoints 


On the side of conservative cutting, | have time only for one or 
two suggestions. In the first place, I learned for good and all that 
| things frequently look mighty different when you actually get at them 
than they do “from the road,” as our loggers used to phrase it; or to 
put it in another way, to be suspicious of plausible schemes that have 
never been tested to make sure whether they would actually do the 
| work designed. We started under some difficulties, but with great 
| enthusiasm. None too much of that, however, to last the job through, 
| for disappointments were coming, losses through windthrow, difficul- 
| ties of organization, the wear and tear of work that is monotonous and 
hard. On the technical side of it, 1 will only say that my long stay in 
the woods enabled me to see clearly some strong points in the oper- 
| ator’s habitual point of view. I acquired a distrust of the safety of thin 
| timber, and saw the advantages of cutting a stand pretty thoroughly 
| and letting it grow up anew. Of course there are exceptions to that 
| idea, but take it from me that in respect to the silvicultural and man- 
| agement side of common lumbering 
| be said in its favor. I suggest to you that you do not tear up such 
| practice with the idea that you are making an improvement until you 
| are thoroughly sure of your ground. 


Mr. MacMillan has told you that I am out in the Douglas fir coun- 
| try engaged in the study of the lumber industry for the Forest Ser- 
| vice. That may sound to you like a pretty large and indefinite con- 
| tract, and in fact, the matter does not stand greatly different from that 
in my own mind. It is a matter of common knowledge that for some 
| years past the lumber industry has not prospered as it should in many 
| parts of our country; also the thought is insistent that it is not as 
| economical of resources as it might be, and we are now trying to see 
| if we can get at the point of the matter, and learn what in any direc- 
| tion needs putting right. We have in this region the hearty co-opera- 
| tion of lunibermen. They have been punished enough of'late years to 
| welcome a proffer of service that seems to be honestly meant. 


We have.not time to go into this matter at any length, and I would 
| not care to do so anyway. We can take up a few points, however. 


We are now going into the matter of lumber manufacture. Mills 
j in Oregon and Washington are pretty fairly efficient, I think, judged 
| by habitual standards, but the time seems now to be at hand when, 
) due to relentless competition, costs must be got down fine or the 
| operators go under. In this field we find so far that the biggest dii- 
| ferences in cost, hence probably the greatest loss in efficiency, comes 
| behind the sawmill itself, in the yard particularly. Planing mill ma- 
| chinery has been vastly improved in the United States in the last ten 
| years. I suggest to you that mills in your territory may need to gei 
| up-to-date in this department. 


practice, there is often much to. 


in the production department, wherein he served for three years. After 

Another point that we find of importance in connection with the 
prosperity of the industry, is the securing of full underweights in con- 
nection with rail shipments. In fact what represents pretty nearly a 
fair profit is represented here. All told, I suspect that lumber manu- 
facture on our side of the line is going to sharpen up quite a bit in the 
next few years. Manufacturers in British Columbia will of course 
want to keep abreast of the process. The same thing is true of log- 
ging. Here logging engineering, good general planning and manage- 
ment are going to play a big part, and this will make a grand oppor- 
tunity for the right kind of men. Otherwise than that, the most inter- 
esting matter that | see bound to come up is a development of over- 
head systems of operation. 

In this connection, | want to suggest to you for consideration a 
subject that I have thought of a good deal, but on which I have not 
formed definite conclusions. That is the idea that most is made of a 
country in the lumbering way if, when it is operated, it is operated «na 
pretty large scale, rather concentratedly. An industry of big volume 
competes within itself for efficiency; the management is sharp; new 
devices are put in force; one man’s achievement stimulates another. 
On the other hand, a small industry. or a few mills off by themselves, 
do not seem to operate with the same efficiency. I suspect that within 
a year | have seen an example of this principle where the difference 11 
cost of manufacture amounted to $2.00 per thousand. I would not say 
how general or how telling it 1s. Good value for lumber, and conse- 
quent good utilization, also go with the big and timely development as 
atule. I just throw this idea out as a suggestion. 

It seems to me, speaking from the lumbering point of view, that 
cur timber resources in the past would have amounted to more to us if 
one region had been held back a little longer until the one ahead of it 
was more fully cut out, than has usually been the case. There may be, 
im the larger scale on which the continent is now handling its native 
timber, room for the application of this idea. Of course there may be 


considerations that come into counter-balance. 


Western Retail Lumbermen Hold Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 19) 


this Mr. Neill took to farming in Quebec for one year. He then came 
back to Montreal, where he joined the firm of the John McDougall 
Caledonian [ron Works, with whom he served for fifteen years, start- 
ing at the bottom and rising right through the various grades to that 
of purchasing agent. Mr. Neill gained valuable experience in organiza- 
tion work and his executive abilities were tested in no small degree 
while holding this position. Mr. Neill then came west as far as Port 
Arthur, Ontario, at which point he secured the appointment of In- 
dustrial Commissioner, serving as such for a period of three years. 
In this position, organization work, ability, tact and good business 
qualities were absolutely necessary to make the position the success 
which Mr. Neill did. It was in 1912 that Mr. Neill came into touch 
with Western Canada as Secretary of the North Battleford Board of 
Trade, which position he held for two years. At North Battleford, 
Mr. Neill had many dealings with the type of men and farmers which 
will prove of valuable assistance in his present work as Secretary of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Western Lumberman and its many readers wish to extend 
to Mr. Neill many congratulations on his appointment to such an im- 
portant position, and we trust that every success will come his way 
during his tenure of the office. 


Delegates in Attendance 
Delegates who were in attendance during the Convention were :— 


W. E. Kirsch, Saskatoon; H. E. Meilicke, Saskatoon; J. W. Kilgour, 
Ninga; W. W. Walker, Winnipeg; W. Bronstone, Neverville; D. 
Nip pv Vaeiby py meonrace Wa iPrante.; |. A. Nic@€aie, Portage: La 


Prairie; E. M. Simondson, Winnipeg; F. J. Chapman, Winnipeg; R. 
J. Long, Portage La Prairie; S. W. Meyers, Enderby; E. E. Brooks, 
Canford; S. McDougall; F. W. Cooke, Winnipeg; R. E. Gordon, 
Winnipeg; E. D. Molden, Moose Jaw; M. A. Myren, Winnipeg; G. 
EB. Martin, Winnipeg; J. Olafson, Glenboro; R. F. Hay, Winnipeg; 
W. G. Maconnell, Winnipeg; H. Mutchenbacker, Mafeking; D. But- 
ler, Transcona; N. O.Grest, ‘Watrous:; J. S. McDiarmid, Winnipeg ; 
GE: McGriffin ; Pole titzeeraid= ke Borden, Ebenezer; KR. G) Rob- 
erismVinnipess ie Ranch: I. 8B. Dohon, Saskatoon; Chis. Hill, 
Saskatoon; A. M. High, Killarney; A. W. Jones, Moose Jaw; G, C. 
Ingram, Moose Jaw; G. K. Breckman, Lundia; A. R. Cavanagh, Win- 
nipeg; A. M. Kane Co., Rathwell; W. D. Galvin, Winnipeg; M. G. 
Buckley, Winnipeg; E. H. Stiffensund, Wakaw; D. G. McDowall; 
A. S. McGregor, Brandon; G. F. Newton, Winnipeg; Theo. Sparks, 
Grandview; L. E. Frost, Winnipeg; G. F. Paterson, Winnipeg; Chas. 
H. Dure, Winnipeg; A. B. Donley, Winnipeg; Carl Sorensen, Port 
Arthur; W. D. Moore, Morden; H. E. Turnbull, Winnipeg; L. W. 
Riddell, Winnipeg; J. M. McNeil, Winnipeg; A. S. Peterson, Birch 
Hills ; Hie, MacDonald, Winnipeg; H. S. Robb, Winnipeg; M. Mc- 
Innis, Winnipeg. 


O* 
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Member Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
A. Member Can. Soc. C.E. 
Member Inst. Mech. Engrs. 


HENRY A. BAYFIELD, B.Sc. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Specialist in Dredges, Tow Boats, 
Motor Boats, etc. 


Rogers Bldg. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Al kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 
ron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 


H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


Cor. Gore & Alexander Sts. 


Phone Seymour 8679 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The 
Peter Hay Knife Co. 
Galt, Ont. Limited 


KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 


Send for Price List 


MAKE BOX SHOOKS 


up to 24in. long, or 


LOOSE BARREL STAVES 


of finest quality and at lowest cost 
from cord wood. slabs or other forest waste 
by the use of Gerlech Machinery. 


The 
Peter Gerlach Co., Cleveland, O. 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade, going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


a 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING, 
WINNIPEG 


The Abbott-Forrester Co. 


ORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
Logging Railways, Topography, 
LOCATION and Construction. 
332 Mohawk Bldg., PORTLAND, Oregon 


Brodeur, McAndrew & Douglas 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


Installation of Electrical Mac hinery 
in Sawmills a Specialty 


950 Hornby St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


EAS 


2 Cents 


a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. No in- 
sertion for less than twenty-five cents. Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
per inch. Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 

To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 
copy. Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 
Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg,- Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to delive1 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILE CO, 
Blaine, Wash. g* 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL AND LIM- 
it. Successful going concern Al- 
berta. Profits $7.00 per M. Reason- 
able terms. Apply “Sawmill,” care 
Western Lumberman, Winnipeg. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED  RE- 
tail lumber yard manager would 
like similar position. References; 
good estimater and abstainer. Write 
Jno. \@, Enilly 06) woth St) Sasica= 
toon, Sask. 3-4 


Wanted to Trade 
NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 
or Wisconsin land at actual cash 
value, for lumber. Or will trade for 
a live retail lumber yard anywhere 
in the northwest. Address L. W.L., 
c/o Western Lumberman. 1-4 


FOR SALE—27 TIMBER LIMITS 
and fresh water foreshore right; 
situation, Quatsino Sound, Vancou- 
ver Island, British Columbia. 650,- 
000,000 ft. fine cedar, larch, hem- 
lock, etc. Only purchasers need 
apply.—Address Washington British 
Columbia Timber Company, Box 
482 Walla Walla, Washington. 


HAVING RECENTLY DISPOSED 
of my retail interests | am desirous 
of obtaining a position as manager 
of a line of yards, 12 years’ experi- 
ence in the business, 8 years with 
large line yard companies, 4 years 
as an independent dealer, thorough- 
ly capable of handling any depart- 
ment of the business, can furnish 
strictly Al references as to ability, 
character, etc. Address Position, 
care Western Lumberman, Winni- 


peg. 3 


French Tie Commission Coming 


Word has been received that 
the Societe Anonyme des Etablis- 
sement Carrel Aine, Rouche et 
Cie, having headquarters at 55 
Rue d’Amsterdam, Paris, shortly 
will send a commission to Canada 
and possibly the United States to 
investigate and report on tie sup- 
plies. The organization is the pur- 
chasing representative for French 
state railways. Co-incident with 
this announcement is an inquiry 
for from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 oak 
ties ; dimensions, 814 ft. long, 9.45 
in. wide and 5¥% in. thick, prices 
to be quoted c.i.f. French and Ital- 
ian ports, and ties to be inspected 
for acceptance before shipment. A 
bank guarantee will cover pay- 
ment and a similar guarantee is 
demanded to insure delivery. 


HORSES FOR SAE 


Millmen and Loggers—I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 466 


° 310 Larsd ze Ave. 
W.H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Machinery For Sale 
J.B. WEIR & CO. 


737 Pacific St. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Dealers in Machinery of all kinds, 
New and Second-Hand. 


SPECIAL SAWMILL EQUIPMENTS 
Telephone Sey. 4621 


q 


DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. 


Drafting Maps, etc. 


SEY. 4670 . 
151 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


TIDE-WATER 
TIMBER 


FOR 


Immediate Logging 


OR 


: Profitable 


Investment 


Buy 


B. C. Timber 


while prices are 
abnormally low 


Western Timber 
Holding Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
Jefferson Bldg. 


No Wicks.> I 


For Sale by Owners — 


B. C. Timber Lan 


Located on G. T. Fae 
Three New C.N.R. 
Railroads P. G. 


E. THOMAS ~ 


578 Richards St., Vancouver, B. 


MOORE 
WICKLESS COAL OIL 


300 CANDLE POWER FOR 60 
On One Gallon of Common (al Oi 


Burns —_z : 
oust Like ; ' 
t 
Gas 
Giving == 
ABrilliant \E 
Mellow Light ‘ 


No Chimney. | 
HANSOME in _7° 


SVPERCEDES 
ALL OTHER 


COAL OIL LAMPS & 4 J 2gts. af *atL 
Price 125° Complete. 

ROBERT M: MOORE & COMPANY 

Vancowver B:C: & Regina Sask. 


Seattle Boiler Works i 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- G 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of J 


oo 


Refuse i 


Burners | 
wna LOps | 


We have a patent| 
overdraftsystem in 
our burner which} 
eu < requires no grates 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phene Ballard555. —_ Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA | 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C., 
See ea Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. , 
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When a belt breaks down, figure more than the first belt cost. 


ies) 
“I 


Figure men’s time, men’s wages, 


loss of output, a new belt, lost motion and lost’ money all around. 

Remember that Goodyear belts are made to meet real service conditions. ‘These are the belts 
that Goodyear experts have designed for driving edgers, trimmers, planers, moulders, rip saws— 
lumber mill machinery of high speed, variable load and small pulleys. 

You cannot buy a Goodyear belt on mere price, because every Goodyear belt is a service 


belt. 


“Extra Power” 


This is the master belt 
for heavy drives. It 
shows the highest friction 
pull of any belt we know 
of. Fully 10 per cent. 
better than the next best 
quality belt. This belt is made to stand up under 
most gruelling conditions. It is a friction belt— 
waterproof throughout. The rubber is calendered 
into the fabric. It laughs at green timber and hard 
knots. The duck used in its construction is the 
heaviest and strongest used in any Goodyear belt. 
It has the famous sealed seam that makes it virtu- 
ally one piece at this point—a feature found in all 
Goodyear belting—from heavy conveyor belts to 
lightest small pulley belts. 

Every Goodyear belt is cured under carefully 
regulated hydraulic pressure. This means complete 


Saw Mill Belts 


And any man who knows belts knows that service is the best kind of economy. 


belt unity—a belt that will 
always hold fast and true. 


“Imperial” 

This is a belt for high , 
speed small pulleys. Its 
flexibility makes it con- 
form to the pulley without 
imposing strains on the outer plies, This insures 
maximum arc of contact, maximum power deliv- 
ery, no slippage. A fine belt for trimmer work. 


Buy This Way 


Whatever your needs in belting, hose and packing, remem- 
ber that Goodyear experts have solved every working condition 
and have designed a specific Goodyear product for every par- . 
ticular service. 

When you buy the Goodyear way, you buy for service—the 
best form of economy. Asking questions costs nothing, in- 
volves no obligation. This service assures you of the same 
quality standards in saw mil! equipment that have won Good- 
year leadership in tires. Also remember that every Goodyear 
product is a home product—made in Canada, at the Goodyear 
Bowmanville, Ont., factory. 


Dull Times Must 


_ Change for the Better 


ae YEN business is receding 

the necessity for creating 

an increased demand becomes 
imperative. 


Advertising has the effect of 
stimulating interest and sus- 
taining it. 


Your wide-awake competitor 
appreciates your giving him 


the field. 


Get full information about the selling 
power of the Western Lumbermen. It 
reaches the retail lumber merchants of 
Western Canada. 


Let us forward you sample copy and rates. 


~ Western Lumberman 


302 Travellers Bldg., Winnigeg 


YON 
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Factory—BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


Vivid marks that wear like 
iron; metallic pigments that 
resist long and severe ex- 
posure; that’s 


= 
i - 


A 


Dixon’s 
Lumber 
Crayons | 


Uniform and dependable ; 


convenient and _ uniform 
shape and size; made in 
13 colors and 4 grades of 
black. Prices and booklet 
No. 239-J upon request. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J. 
by the 


Makers of Protective Paint, Graphite Lubricants, Crucibles, 
Pencils and other graphite products. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited 


Head Office—TORONTO, ONT. 


Branches at—Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, St. John, N.B. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
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Bull Dog Triplex Pumps 


Cie 43 = Ss Are Built for | _g_ Continuous 
an 4 SME } f e — High Pressure Service 


Rae specially for use with logging equip- 


ment, these pumps have been designed and 
constructed with the sole idea of successfully 
meeting the requirements of furnishing water 
through long lines of small pipe to donkey engines 
in the woods, 
Write us for list of concerns who are saving 
money by their use. 


Built by 


Nickerson-MacFarlane Machinery Company 
Tacoma, Wash. 


IIT 


LJe ro 
QOL TE 


Food Products 


Concentrated Vegetables and Fruits 
for Your Camps 


They are the best of Fresh, Wholesome Veg- 
etables and Ripe, Luscious Fruits with all 
moisture and waste taken out. One pound is ~ 
equivalent to 15 lbs. of fresh. This concen- 
tration means great saving and convenience 
in transportation. Being absolutely dry and 
packed air-tight, they will never spoil. You 
can supply your men with fresh garden pro- 
ducts the year round at a uniform cost and of 
uniform quality if you ue DEHYDRO. 


Write for prices and samples 


Draining 
Your Steam 
Apparatus 


MARK 


there is no limit to the useful and eco- 
nomical application of the 


TC 


>) ~BacktoBoiler=— 
SYSTEM 
The Direct Boiler Feed 


The economy of returning the hot condensation direct to the 
boiler without pumping lies in the difference in fuel required 
to evaporate cold feed water and the small amount to re-vaporize 
the pure hot condensation back into steam. That difference 
amounts to as high as ten tons of coal saving per day. References 
and proof on request. 


HUNLUNANANNUUTUEUUOTUTOATAELUAVETT 


| 
| 


Ne Manufactured by 
American Dehydrating Company 
Waukesha, Wis., U.S.A. 


W. H. ESCOTT & CO., LIMITED | 


Wholesale Grocery Brokers 
Canadian General Agents 
Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Moose Jaw Calgary Edmonton 


7, 


Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. “B” Woodstock, Ont. Limited 


270 


ntti 
MIATA 


. ; 0000000000000 


Good Steel — Carefully Manufactured — Scientifically. Tempered | 


We can satisfy your most exacting requirements for any kind of a Machine Knife. 


Galt Knife Company, Limited 99 State St., GALT, ONTARIO 
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. Boilers Boilers Boilers 


/ We have a most up-to-date plant for the 
manufacture of the above and guarantee 
our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 


All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates 
planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. 


When figuring on new power plants, get 
our figures. It will pay you. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. 
Victoria, B. C. 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 
varying requirements. of 
the trade. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


LCE 


COUNT THE COST 


' of open fires—the risk of property destroyed—the 
expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 


“MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER 


is so great an economizer. 


That it will save you money is beyond question. 
The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Write for full facts 


MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed. 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water . 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


Illustration shows ‘a Battery of G. & McC. Co,, Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. ‘ 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie G McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 


Western Branch Toronto Office 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


British Columbia Agents 
Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg.. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Established 


DIMOND — 
SPECIAL 


TRADE MARK 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 
‘mum cost, without checks or splits 


Send for catalog and list of users 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Peet tt as Gluten. Se 
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SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, _ - England 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND 


are in extensive use for LOGGING 
AGENTS:- 


Evans, Coleman & Evans, Limited 


Thos. & Wm. Smith, Limite 


Vancouver and 
9 Victoria, B.C. 


| j WESTERN LUMBERMAN Lay 4i 


a a ns sr semtin 


Badger Combined Snow Plow .** Rutter 


AO 


The satisfactory logging road machine—the one that will plow out and — 
rut your road in one operation, the one that will grade your ice road. 


Moderate Price — Prompt Shipment 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
equipping their mills 
with 


“Simplex” 


and 
“Eclipse” 
machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


- | IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 


The Mark 
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“Cut | On A Portable Mill” 


We have a mill that: will stand up under 
Pacific Coast conditions, and that is, at the same 
time, really portable. 


It is called “Number A” and its various 
parts are described in detail in our Number A 
Bulletin. | 


There are locations in which a portable mill 
is a necessity, and you owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate the manner in which we have met 
these conditions. 


Ask for Bullelin No. A 


™ E. Long Mig Co., Tae 


Orillia, Canada 


- AGENCIES: 
_ VANCOUVER: Robt. Hamilton & Co. 


WINNIPEG : Stuart Meiners Co. 
Limited 


CALGARY and EDMONTON: Gorman, 
Clancey & Grindley, Limited 


MONTREAL: Williams & Wilson Ltd. 


ies Di sree y | 


bale 


hig eas 
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ALWAYS IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY ithe 


FOR THE GS AWMILL FRICTION CLUTCHES | 


PAPER FRICTIONS 


ease, ST SRE 

j . SHEAVE WHEELS 

et... ee IRON PULLEYS 

When you are over-hauling your mill you will find quite a CHAINS—ALL KINDS 
lot of parts—boxes, shafts, gears and pulleys—that need replacing. ~ GEARS—IRON. WOOD 
‘We can supply anything you will need in this line. STEEL ’ ? 
We supply pulleys in any size up to 12’ in diameter, sheave wheels SHAFTING 
too. Steel shafting up to 25’ long as large as 12” diameter, rough 1 COUPLINGS 


or finished, keyseated as desired. Also solid and clutch couplings, and 


se tcollars of every kind. IRON ROLLS 


SPROCKETS 


Our boxes and bearings, 
shaft hangers and mule- 
stands are furnished in stand- 
ard stylesand standard sizes. 


If you require gears we build 
them in steel, iron and wood, cast 
or machined. Our patterns cover 
gears and blanks of most sizes 
called for and we can furnish 
what you want on short notice. 
Paper and iron frictions are ac- 
cessories which we turn out 
right. Let us re-new yours. 


Make out your repair list this 
week and we will give you right 
prices and quick delivery on it. 
Our workmanship is guaranteed. 


[BRANTFORD 
GANADA 


Mikaee Rem ae 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 


he | 9 Branch | H. B. Gilmour, 
We Winnkes Man, Brantford, Canada _ Waccodtee BC. 
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“FROST KING” BABBI 


that we believe to be absolutely perfect. 


Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt | 
For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- | 


out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- [| 


gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is 
grade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. 


Sales annually of Mixed Metal, 
over Five Million Dollars 


ment of a 25 Ib. box. 
Factories also at— 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Louis, Mo. 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Wickes’ 


“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar i in a Grocery” — 


You are the GAINER if you read this. 
You are the LOSER if you dome heed this. 


Practical and economic rea- 


sons working together have 
stamped. the Wickes Gang as 
the one machine which can be 
depended upon to produce saw 
mill profits under the most ad- — 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 
ing is necessary toe show a 
profit. 

The gang will give you" 15 per 
cent. more flooring strips from 
a given quantity of cants” than 
any other method. 


Ask us to prove this to you. 
Are you NEXT to 2 sav- 
ing on silo stock? 


A Babbitt of Quality 


For For 


Heavy High © 


Pressure Speed 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Have you learned the new ia 


Ls 


trick on dimension? 


No obligation whatever is in- 
curred in asking us to tell you 


about it. 


| Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg 


Tallman dst Mla, 


HAMILTON , On -T. 


sure one. 


Wickes Brothers 
410 White Building = SEATTLE, WASH. 


Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


Well Pleasing appearance. Made at the 


BEAVER BRAND 


He comes back again for that Good Flooring. 


graded. 


and carpenter knows when he’s satisfied. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel:— 
at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. 
king Finally You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 


the best flooring I ever laid.” ° 


yartment job laying 
f it. I finished it day rate. 


ed up against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 


f 


A Mechanical Economy is the nile 


re 


factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when ; 


I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 4 


— 


3 - we eee 8 = arn ake 
LOT 7 ie Si reser es t 


Co " va = ray —" 
PORTE FE iS cs, 


- hee 


If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in making you a ship- | 


Senet. 


AG 


VANCOUVER April, 1915 WINNIPEG 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR PS ges NUMBER FOUR 


| THIS TRADE MARK | 1 EBERT ) 
| ‘  Electric-Welded Boom Chain 


| j | ] e 
| r - zes 
E on your chains is a guarantee of pe Gale ANN si 
| i s : z aa { More = More — f More 
i superior quality—in material, de- |] 25% (waa = 25% {sete = 25% | weer 
sign and workmanship. | | Made Sold 
y in by 
Canada Jobbers 
' “Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 
Size ‘Woot 100 eet Proof Test Sianeth 
f Look for it on every link. cs 16 60 lbs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 Ibs. 
i i 14 80 lbs. 2500 Ibs. 5000 Ibs. 
; : : as 13 90 lbs. - 36500 lbs. 7000 Ibs. 
| Linx-Bett COMPANY 1210 Ths, 500 1s. ——000 
j 
| Philadelphia - Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
| Seattle, 580 Ist Ave., South A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Limited, 
® Sumner Iron Works, Everett and an Couviely ° e 
| , U Iron. Works, Spokane, Wa 
pee Seattle, Wash: : ae pe arene, ae McKinnon Chain Company 
| Eby Machinery Co., San Francisco,Cal. wWaterous Engine Works Co., Limited, 


Portland, 14th and Lovejoy Sts. Brantford, Ont. fl St. Catharines, Ont. 


o— — . a . —e—eexEEEE—E——=————————————————————————— EE 
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RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
aoe | Ol this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” “Red Strip’ and ‘‘ Lion’ are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


Packings ‘“ Redstone High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
——oeee= will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-r.) 


”) 


Hos for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- | 
factory and economical service under different conditions. (Booklet H-r1.) 


1 One or more of our twenty brands of Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) . 


8 Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL — WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Index to Advertisements Page 35 
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‘A Word ‘About i 
The Hides Used In ia 


; AMPHIBIA 


Waterproof Leather Belting © 


Even before tanning there is a big difference in hides—particularly i in their 
tensile strength. The hides used in AMPHIBIA belting are obtained from the best 
stock at a season when the hides are toughest. They are carefully tanned in 
our own tanneries by a secret waterproof process which renders the leather ab- 
solutely impervious to oil, steam, water or fumes. 


The best of the butts is then selected for use in AMPHIBIA belting, any 
weak or thin spots having been culled out by experts. 


Every stage of manufacture is carefully supervised and every precaution taken ~ 
to make “AMPHIBIA’ the best leather belting on the market. 


Coalber Like gold has no substitute. 


Write us for sample order stating where belt is to run. 


“Made in Canada” 


Goblert Tomi 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


For 39 Years Tanners and Manufacturers of 
the Best Leather Belts. 


MONTREAL 


511 William St. 


A x : m. ZAAWS XN 
” TORONTO WINNIPEG 
AMPHIBIA 38 ess: St. E. Galt Building AMPHIBLA 


ST. JOHN VANCOUVER 


149 Prince William St. 217 Columbia Ave. 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~ LATH 


MANUF —. 


Sales Office: 


417 Union Bank Bldg. - Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Thurston-F lrvelle ay 


Lumber Company 


ss == Manuiacturers 
High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars — 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: | 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
V CASTINGS 
ancouver 


Engineering Works, 
LOGGING ENGINES, _ Limited 


BOIEERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue We: VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 , 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will bold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipmicm! and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. : 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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® Hoffman Bros. Co. 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT. WAYNE, INDIANA 


MADE BY RELIABLE Be sk, 
B.C. WORKMEN VENEERS and LUMBER 


SHOVLS 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 


ANY THICKNESS, 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 


Want ale Eee: Price 1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 
: y LG 1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


— SPECIALT Y— 
VULCANGSS os WORKS (FB) INDIANA QUARTERED OAK ($8) 


who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly Reg. U.S. Pat, Of 


i 


“Made in Canada” 


SAVE-THEHORSE= |" rounpey 


$575 Profit Made on One Bottle Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
of SAVE-THE-HORSE GSO Be wha 


Phone 44. S 


B 


J. Edward Block, M.D., Campbellsport, Wis., January 11, writes:—Please mail me your We BIAS specialists in Saw Mill 
latest book. I have had several bottles of Save-the-Horse; it is suprior to anything I ever Machinery and repairs. 
| used. One case in particular—I bought for breeding a beautiful black Victor mare for yous: We make the Best Saw Guide and 
| 1 got her at that figure because she had one hind leg enlarged to twice its natural size. I paid . a =e 2 
} Out over $100 for remedies and veterinary bills and got no benefit. One bottle of Save-the- Arbor in B. C. Any size required. 
|' Llorse removed all swelling permanently, and I sold her for $950 cash. ; 
I had another mare that had tried to race for two seasons and could not, so last year I put M K e & Cl k 3 
| her out on the farm and had Save-the-Horse used on her for three weeks. We then started Cc 1 nn oO n afr c. Proprietors 
| training and she raced every week and got a record of 2:13% eae could trot in 2:10 before the 
| Season was over. 


|} W. H. Hawhaw, Mountain View © Stock Cy. Bruggemar, Rockyford, Alta.:—You : 

| Barm, Chilliwack, B.C., writes:—Troy Chemi- will find I bought a bottle Save-the-Horse in D I mx: O N ’ S GR A P HI VP E W | R E 

| cal Co., Toronto, Ont. Your ad. in the Dec., 9113, to use on Sweeney. I take pleas- 

|! Family Herald reminds me that you may be ure in advising that it cured my horse. It ; RO P E GR EAS E 

| able to help me again in a case of gave Satisfaction from the beginning. The 5 

etc. horse was sweenied very bad. 
T cured a thoroughpin with Save-the-Horse. 


This mixture of Dixon’s fine flake grap- 
- hite with a heavy bodied mimeral grease, 


Every bottle is sold with a binding contract torefund money or cure any case accomplished two very valuable objects. The 
| of BONE and BOG SPAVIN, THOROUGHPIN, RINGBONE (except low), gcease and graphite penetrate throughoutt he Ng 
| CURL, SPLINT, CAPPED HOCK, WINDPUFF, SHOE BOIL, BROKEN rope or cable, coating each individual strand eral 
| DOWN, INJURED TENDONS and ALL OTHER LAMENESS. No blister- with pure graphite and giving perfect lubri- We EROP 


ng or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. ; cation both internal and external, so that the 


Send for our 96-page ““Save-The-Horse BOOK.” It explains all about LORE lasts longer. And this graphite ECE 


our system of treatment—tells exactly how to go about it to get the best is a positive protection against rust and cor- | 
results in the up-to-date treatment of Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN— : | 
and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease—Tells How rosion. It cannot wash off. ‘ | 


3 Pav : 3 an 6 : : ” | 
Ho ese fos ae how 3 is ae oe : SS a Send for “ Wire Rope Lubrication,’ No. 239-U. ; 
But write and we will send our— K—Sample Contract and Ad- c 
vice—_ALL FREE to Horse Owners and Managers. Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


| Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. X¢ Joseph Dixon Crucible Pormpany rr 


Hstablished 1827 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us Hxpress Prepaid. 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. Cc. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager 


High-Grade Pine Fir and Larch, Lumber 


Lath and Mouldings 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Summer needs. We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 
every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 
Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


| P. O. Address, WALDO, B. C. Heine Address, RAYNES, B. C. 
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Hts Got to be a Mighty Strong Range” 


: [ 90k to a McCl ary representative one time: “It’s got to -be a mighty 
st g range that will last any time in a camp.” 
We k That's ees we build the “Algoma’’ Steel Camp Range the best we know 
vith ex 1eavy iterial all through. There’s nothing dainty about this range; it’s all 
strengt stark ugged strer ngth. McClary’s Made-in-Canada 
tely in the main requirements of a camp range—unusual strength. It 
wood coal Its firebox is larger than ordinary—takes wood 27 in. long, and 
e extra heavy cast iron linings. Top is built in sections to allow for expansion, 
We build the “Algoma” in three sizes—-ovens 16 in., 25 in. and 35 in. 18 gallon reservoir 


of these sizes, either mounted on top or flush. Where large 
ssired, we supply a pipe coil that fits into the front of the firebox. 


will be promptly mailed by our nearest branch Write for it to-day. 


London Toronto Montreal 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N.B. Hamilton 
Calgary Saskatoon Edmonton 


YOU WANT THE BEST? 


WE SUPPLY IT! 


te a 7 ; More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt Made — 


I T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E IN G Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 

Vancouver - - - 847 Beatty Street 
. Toronto 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools in: os 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


Send for Catalogue and Price List ° k Cc Li it d 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pin O.; Iml e 9 


Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


Pembroke, Ont. 


We can shop vie C.P.Ry.,C.N Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 
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It means less danger 


That they should be given saws of good quality like 
Simonds Saws is a logical conclusion. 


asset. 


and risk and greater profits or production. 


ize Circular or Band Saw, 


ife or File. 


Planer Kn 


Write us about any s 


St. John, N. B. 


St. Remi Street and Acorn Ave. 
Montreal, Que. 


Vancouver, B.C. . 


Simonds Canada Saw Company, Limited 


(In the United States, Simonds Mfg. Co.) 


New York 
Chisel-Tooth Saws 


Bits and Shanks 


Solid Saws 
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Never Equalled 


Often Imitated— 
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| H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Everything 
in Lumber | 


Write, wire or phone us. We can 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 
QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


Attention! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results? | 


Do you know our reputation for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders ? 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


Cedar - Fir 


Spruce - Pine 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 


_ We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exel 


usive Sales Agents: 
B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


CAPITAL BRAND 


QUALITY KNIVES 
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CAPITAL. 


CAPITAL. 


Planer Knives 


“High Speed” 


y 
] 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hara Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 


| Reliable 


| 55 Years in the 


-DISSTON SAW 
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J.C. McLaren BeltingCo. || Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


Head Office : 


Revelstoke, B. C. 


Manufacturers of all Grades and 
Classes of Mountain Lumber. 


Manufacturers 


of 


Belting 


White Pine, Western 
Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


QUALITY — 


Never Varies 


Market and 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


ae MONTREAL ToRONTO 
WE LEAD WINNIPEG ne 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FOUR MODERN MILLS 


. Please note the initials of this Company 


and Factory: Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Not a Crack! 


Bent and twisted beyond 
hope of repair—but the 


Temper and Toughness 
of the 


were equal to the strain. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Ss PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills 
and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
413 Granville Street. B. C. 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION 


Is Our Particular Specialty 
The Heavier it is the Better we-like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 


British Columbia Mills Timber& Iradiig Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lungbee 
from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 


THE OLD RELIABLE "COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited | 


603 McIntyre Block, P.O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 


ove B.C. RED 
CEDAR SHING= 


We om 

X XXXX 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORT MOODY B.C. 


We've been cutting good Shingles for many vears 


~ Mills at Port Moody B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


pais 
—_— 
OQ 
rr 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE | 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


Mills at Canford, B. C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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Do You Run A Store? 


If you do, you face the eternal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
losses,—UNIESS you have already adopted ; 


The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Allison 


Coupon 
Books 
x umber 
“Ultimate” — 
in 
ae Scientific Our latest booklet goes very 
(Oia 2 i ° ° . 
plorekeep- thoroughly into this subject. 
a ing 


If at all interested you should 
have a copy for reference. 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. 
HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 
When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he 
buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
- but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Write us and we will gladly 
forward a copy. 


North Coast Dry Kiln Co. 


Seattle, U.S. A. 


Catalogue on Request. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Z 4 es Z i 


THE ORIGINAL 


Waterproof Leather Belt 


ast Kk 
| The Acknowledged Standard 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 
169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Cactene 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. : 4 . 

: =e Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 
epresentatives for B.C. 

Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Vancouver and Victoria Telephone—Seymour 1456 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


28 “Service”? Branches Throughout Canada 


anadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 


Montreal, P. Q. 


To Take Care of Your Requirements More F ully 
We Are Spending 


$1,020,000.00 


In Extending Our “SERVICE” Facilities 


Buy Rubber Goods 
(Tires, Hose, Belting, Packing, etc.) 
Made in Canada — 


Our line-up is complete, our quality is unexcelled, 
and our prices are right. Let us show you what we | 
can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


. 


WESTERN 


esterl {Umberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


| THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


HueuH C. MacLEAN - - - - President 
302 Travellers’ Building, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


T Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 

| J. V. McNAvtry, Editor and Asst. Man.|J. R. Davipson, Associate Editor 
80 Hutchinson Block 302 Travellers Bldg. 

Phone Seymour 2013 Phone Garry 856 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Orders 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 


| CHICAGO—1413 Great Northern Bldg.| LONDON, ENG.—16 Regent St., S.W. 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


Doubtless every lumberman in British 
Columbia has read the unfair utter- 
ances of Hon. Frank Oliver, ex-Min- 
ister of the Interior, when the war 
tariff duties were being discussed last month in the Federal Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. The Western Lumberman refrained from com- 
ment at the time, believing the honorable gentleman had been mis- 
| quoted, but it appears that his statements were accurately set forth 
| in the public press. It is amazing that Hon. Frank Oliver—who by 
reason of the office he formerly held in the service of the country is 
in a position to know the contrary—could have the hardihood to 
' charge the existence of a lumber combine as a reason why a duty of 
seven and one-half per cent. should not be imposed on lumber enter- 
ing Canada. 

The condition of the lumber industry in British Columbia at the 
present time, and for a year past, should alone suffice to stamp any 
| such charge, no matter by whom made, as being very wide of the 
' truth. If a lumber combine exists—and concerning this no proof is 
furnished other than the bald statement—then most assuredly the 
lumbermen of this province have had no part therein, else we should 
not have had to face the situation brought about by the closing of 
75 per cent. of our mills and logging camps, with all the financial 
and trade disturbances that are incidental to a great catastrophe. Be- 
ing able to trace the cause of recurring depressions as in large part 
due to the free entry of American lumber, is it to be wondered at 
that our manufacturers are again vehemently urging that they be 
afforded the substantial protection enjoyed by all other lines of in- 
dustry. This would be met only by the re-imposition of the $2 per 
thousand feet duty formerly levied on United States lumber, and 
for this reason the war tax of seven and one-half per cent., which 
provoked the ire and intemperate utterances of Hon. Frank Oliver, 
is looked upon as being entirely inadequate. 

For years both political parties have made a catspaw of the lum- 
ber industry, and our manufacturers have meekly acquiesced and con- 
tinued to vote along the old lines. W. Mark DeCew, manager of the 
Western Pine Lumber Company, Limited, Grand Forks, has given 
the paradoxical advice, “The way to sell lumber is not to sell it”; 
| similarly we say to the manufacturers, “The way to win recognition 
|| for the lumber industry is to remain lumbermen.” The trouble in 
| the past has been that around election times they became politicians 
| merely. As having an intimate bearing upon the subject matter of 
| this article, we take pleasure in publishing below an interview with 
| W. A. Anstie, director and ex-president of the Mountain Lumber 
' Manufacturers’ Association, regarding the statements attributed to 
| the ex-Minister of the Interior. Mr. Anstie said: 

| “When Hon. Frank Oliver made the statement that the lumber 
| industry of British Columbia ‘has no claim upon the consideration of 
| this government, or of the people of this country, he displayed a 
| cold-blooded and callous disregard of the wrongs of the chief industry 
| of our province, which is only equalled by the treatment accorded us 
| by Hon. Robert Rogers and his followers within the Conservative 


| party. 


An Unwarranted 


Attack 


British Columbia, Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
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“It is a matter of common knowledge that the lumber industry 
has been neglected by both Liberal and Conservative Governments 
alike; but it is unfair to endeavor to create an impression that the 
Conservative Government has shown any willingness to assist the 
lumbermen, or to readjust the tremendous burdens which have in 
the past prevented profitable operations. 

“The war tax of 7% per cent. which will apply to common lum- 
ber cannot be considered as any adequate measure of protection, as 
it will only amount to about fifty cents per M. feet on this class of 
lumber, which forms the bulk of Western Canada’s importations from 
the United States, and which heretofore has been free of duty. 

“Common lumber was placed upon the free list by the Conserv- 
ative Government in 1894 and has since remained there, until the 
war tax was imposed. Repeated efforts were made by the lumber 
manufacturers of British Columbia during the Laurier regime to 
secure protection upon common lumber, and these efforts invariably 
had the support of the British Columbia Liberal and Conservative 
Members of the Federal House, together with the backing of our 
Boards of Trade, as well as all the commercial, financial, transporta- 
tion and newspaper interests of the province. However, the Liberal 
Government repeatedly announced that its policy was against grant- 
ing tariff protection upon common lumber because it was felt that 
such action might retard settlement of the prairie provinces; and on 
this account the lumber industry was denied justice. It is obviously 
unfair to any industry to insist that its product shall be unprotected 
while everything necessary in the production of that product shall 
be highly protected. 

“During the last two Federal elections candidates in the Con- 
servative interest throughout British Columbia promised that if their 
party should be returned to power the wrongs of the lumber industry 
would be righted without delay, and undoubtedly they received prac- 
tically unanimous support from lumbermen and those interested in 
the welfare of the industry because of such promises. 

“Their pledges have not. been kept because the Conservative 
leaders have been afraid to do what many of them admit is only com- 
mon justice to this industry. The reason is not far to seek, and, of 
course, lies in their fear of the opposition of the prairie voters. 

“In other words, the lumber industry was sacrificed by the Lib- 
erals upon a question of land settlement policy, and up to the pre- 
sent time has been sacrificed by the Conservatives upon grounds of 
Poliuicalvexpediencyag. 

“Tfon. Frank Oliver’s reference to the ‘lumber combine’ is en- 
tirely unwarranted. This industry has been notoriously unprofitable, 
and its condition today is a serious menace to Canadian credit abroad 
and at home, besides affording a humiliating reflection upon the 
statesmen of both parties.” 


For some months past it had been 
known to a favored few in the Coast 
lumber industry that energetic mea- 
sures were being taken which—if com- 
pletely successful—would likely go far in rehabilitating the dwindl- 
ing export lumber trade of the province. The announcement that 
our shipments of lumber last year to all countries totalled only about 
43,000,000 feet came as a shock to all who realized to what a vital 
extent the prosperity of every branch of business in the province— 
even that of the government itseli—was dependent upon the ability 
of our lumber manufacturers to find a profitable market for their 
constantly increasing output. 

In recent editorials in these columns reference has been made to 
the good work of Hon. George E. Foster, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce at Ottawa, who for several years has been endeavoring to nego- 
tiate an arrangement with the Australian Government under which 
British Columbia lumber shipments to the Commonwealth would be 
granted a preference. The proposals were most favorably received, 
and would undoubtedly have been acted upon but for the fact of a 
change of government occurring about that time, which brought 
in its train disturbed political conditions. We pointed out also that 
the obstacles temporarily in the way of the proposed trade arrange- 
ment had lately been removed, and that our lumbermen had again 
petitioned the Minister of Trade and Commerce to renew his efforts 
in their behalf. Once again they found in Hon. George I. Foster a 
most attentive and sympathetic advocate. His reply was a request 
that lumbermen should unite in selecting a suitable representative 
to proceed to Australia to investigate the trade opportunities and 
endeavor to complete the suspended negotiations. H. R. MacMillan, 
Chief Forester of British Columbia, was the unanimous choice of 
the lumbermen’s associations and boards of trade of the province, 


B. C. Lumber Exporters 
in Real Ernest 


-and on this becoming known Premier McBride and Hon. W. R. Ross, 


Minister of Lands, cheerfully assented to the temporary transfer of 
that official to the Dominion service. At this writing Mr. MacMillan 
is in Ottawa conferring with the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
respecting his new duties, and very soon will leave for Australia with 
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the credentials of a trade plenipotentiary, his main mission being to 
negotiate the hoped-for trade preference agreement with the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and his secondary object to carefully 
study the export lumber business of that country as at present car- 
ried on with a view to diverting as large a share as possible to British 
Columbia in the near future. 

The energetic steps above outlined were first disclosed by Mr. 
Eric W. Hamber, managing director of the British Columbia Mills, 
Timber & Trading Company, Limited, Vancouver, in a press inter- 
view March 3rd. Operating the Hastings Sawmills, which have been 
cutting for foreign markets for nearly half a century, Mr. Hamber 
views with alarm the indubitable proofs at hand that the export lum- 
ber trade formerly enjoyed by the mills of this province is rapidly 
being alienated, while we are securing entry into no new markets that 
might offer compensation for the orders we are losing. Speaking 
on this phase of the subject he said: 

“People often talk about the Panama Canal and the possibility of 
building up a big trade with Europe, but they forget that the natural 
markets of the Pacific Coast lie not in Europe, but in Australia, New 
Zealand, China and Japan. British Columbia can ship to these coun- 
tries all the year round, and they do not have to extend their energies 
in finding a market. 
can supply and more than we can offer. 

“I have been looking up the records in connection with the Aus- 
tralian lumber trade, and I admit they surprise me, though I knew 
it was largely lost to us. I find that last year Australia imported 
from the Pacific Coast the large quantity of 238,773,612 feet of Doug- 
las fir. Of this abount 228,673,576 feet were supplied by the mills of 
Washington and Oregon. The mills of British Columbia supplied 
only the ridiculously small quantity of 10,000,036 feet, a matter of 
only four per cent. In the year 1902 British Columbia enjoyed 33 per 
cent. of the trade with Australia in fir. Our yearly quantity since 
then has stayed almost stationary, although the market has enor- 
mously grown, being now 390 per cent. greater than.it was in 1902. 

“Our export trade has been very much neglected in this pro- 
vince. In 1913 the coast mills cut 780,000,000 feet and of that amount 
only 46,000,000 feet were exported to all the foreign countries com- 
bined. This shows to what a very small extent the British Columbia 
coast mills have participated in this trade. 

“There is no reason why two sister Dominions living under the 
same flag and loyal to the same Empire should not mutually benefit 
by a preferential arrangement at the expense of outside nations who 
are not responsive to the same Imperial considerations as are Aus- 
tralia and Canada. This is particularly noticeable under the con- 
ditions which face the Empire today. This preferential arrange- 
ment can be brought about without any increased costs to the con- 
sumer or any diminution of revenue to the Australia customs. It is 
not a request for free trade, but merely for a preference which will 
enable the British Columbia lumber manufacturer to compete with 
the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific Coast States.” 


Mr. Hamber pointed out also that logging operations are more 
costly in British Columbia than in Washington and Oregon owing 
to the sharper and more broken topography, while the surplus of 
labor in the United States enabled the manufacturer there to operate 
his mills and factories at a lower average than the British Columbian 
manufacturer. On top of these handicaps was the extra freight rates, 
owing to the longer run, and pilotage and harbor dues in shipping 
from Vancouver ports, making a discrimination against British Col- 
umbia lumber shippers of from 25 cents to 50 cents a thousand feet. 
There is the further disadvantage at present that as most of the 
schooners engaged in the lumber carrying trade are owned in Wash- 
ington and Oregon the shippers of those states can obtain tonnage 
at a time when the scarcity of tonnage prevents the British Columbia 


shipper from obtaining vessels. 


Discussing the proposals which it is expected will be made to 
the Australian Government, Mr. Hamber said: 

“A preference of $1 a thousand for Canadian lumber would en- 
able every mill on the coast of British Columbia to start operations, 


“ause it would enable the British Columbia lumber manufacturer 
to enter the market to supply the 228,000,000 feet of fir bought last 
ustralian people from American mills. It would go a 


‘ 
pecause 


year by the A 


very long way to establish permanent prosperity for a large number 
of people who are dependent on the lumber industry, which for the 
past few years has been so dull that many mills have had to close 
down.” —- 

Reverting again to the scarcity of tonnage as a factor which is 
eriously interfering with the filling of present orders reaching the 
mills, Mr. Hamber said his company had just been compelled to re- 
fuse a large cargo order for this reason, and other manufacturers 


were up against the same trouble, which was more or 
permanent disability. To provide an effectual remedy and en- 
able o (port trade to expand along proper lines, it would be neces- 
ary to establish a local fleet of lumber carriers, and steps to this end 


The market is there, capable of taking all we 


/ 


are now being taken. What type of vessels would be used is not 
yet decided upon. _The trade is largely done with schooners, but 
these matters are being considered with a view of finding the best 
type of vessel for a permanent lumber traffic. Among shipping cir- 
cles the possibility of a new type of large fore and aft schooner, 
easily handled from the deck by a small crew, with a power winch, 
and with great sailing qualities, and equipped with auxiliary engines 
for adverse winds and calms, is discussed as a new development for 
slow freight trade. 


British Columbia manufacturers do 
not expect that any particular relief 
from the ills with which they are 
afflicted will be brought about by the 
new customs tariff of.seven and one-half per cent. levied upon lum- 
ber entering Canada. True, the new war tax is tantamount to an 


The War Tariff on 
Lumber 


impost of 40 to 50 cents per thousand feet on common lumber, here- 4 


tofore untaxed, and $1.00 to $1.25 per thousand feet additional on 
dressed material, the two principal classes on which our millmen have 
to face the competition of American dealers when catering to the 
prairie demand. The special circumstances, however, are such that 
our manufacturers have ample warrant for believing the seven and 
one-half per cent. can easily be absorbed. Most of our lumbermen 
look to the prairie provinces as the only market for the great bulk 
of their output, and the price they are able to secure for their pro- 
duct means for them prosperity or the reverse. The American rail 
mills, on the other hand, find their chief market in the rich and popul- 
ous states of their own Middle West, but many of them are in the 
happy position that when they note any evidences of congestion in 
that territory they are able—pending a recovery—to switch shipments 
to the Canadian West by the simple expedient of a cut in prices. In 
their case it may be good business to sluff off their surplus stocks at 
a low price in foreign territory, but it is hard on British Columbia 
lumbermen, who have to face the situation thus created by meeting 
the reduction and abandoning all hope of profit on the year’s sales. 


Bearing in mind the fact that over-production was the prime 
cause of the first invasion of our prairie markets by American mill- 
men, and that each year since then has seen many new plants started 
up in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, it may be taken for 
granted that the output of the mills in the states mentioned is still 
largely in excess of the requirements of the home demand. We may 
expect, therefore, that overstocked concerns across the border will 
wish to continue to use our prairies as a dumping ground, and will 
deem the privilege cheap at a temporary advance in cost of only 
seven and one-half per cent. 

The duty upon lumber, timber, etc., entering Canada according 
to the new custom tariff, compared with the duty as it stood before 
the change in the tariff, is as follows :— 


Logs and round unmanufactured timber, handle, head- 
ing, stave and shingle bolts, n.o.p.; firewood, hop 


poles, fence posts and railway ties wis vie, Soe Maze 
Heading and stave bolts, and staves in the rough, of 

poplar. Se Sen) ae pte ee 20 27% 
Mexican saddle trees and stirrups of wood, treenails; 

hub, last, wagon, oar and gun blocks, and all like 

blocks or sticks, rough hewn, or sawn only; felloes 

of hickory or oak, not further manufactured than 

rough sawn or bent to shape; staves of oak, sawn, 

split or cut, not further manufactured than listed or 

jointed ; shingles of wood; spokes of hickory or oak, 

not further manufactured than rough turned, and not / 

tenoned, mitred or sized, and scale board for cheese Free 7% 
Planks, boards, clapboards, lath, plain pickets and other ) ‘ 

timber or lumber of wood, not further manufactured 

than sawn or split, whether creosoted, vulcanized, or 

treated by any other preserving process, or not... Free 7% 


Planks, boards and other lumber or wood, sawn, split ) 
or cut, and dressed on one side only, but not fur- 


ther manufactured oa ten Sa) a es 
Sawn boards, planks and deals, planed or dressed on one 

or both sides, when the edges thereof are jointed or 

tongued and grooved .0)°. ho: le 25 32% 
Manufactures of wood, n.0.p. 7. 2.02 .. 2i oo ee 
Veneers of oak, rosewood, mahogany, Spanish cedar and 

walnut, not over three thirty-seconds of an inch in 

thickness vale adhe Cae rer we msy ees 1S 
Veneers of wood, n.o.p., not over three thirty-seconds 

of an neh ansbhickiess: cm jatien: aaa ei eee 15). #Zzpe 
Moldings of wood, plain, gilded or otherwise further 

manilactigedin a) s).. etg bina ens Onl ene ee 25 32% 


peaawisie «S/S hae 
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The Lumber Industry of 


Central British Columbia 


(By F. S. Wright, Commissioner of Publicity, Prince Rupert, B.C.) 


_A great injustice was rendered the district of Prince Rupert in 
the early days of development, when our fathers who sit in council 
at Victoria, and preside over the present and future development of 
British Columbia, chose to designate as “Northern British Columbia” 
that part of British Columbia which lies north of Vancouver Island. 
To the average man the word “Northern” spells cold and bleakness, 
and he does not take the trouble to enquire further. He is satisfied 
that the designation applied means remoteness, and that suffices. 
We in Prince Rupert particularly take exception to this title, as while 
it is true Prince Rupert lies six hundred miles north of Vancouver, 
it is still about eight hundred miles south of the boundary line be- 


1500 cedar poles for export, Masset Inlet, 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 


tween British Columbia and the Yukon. Hence the justification of 
the claim she makes’ as to being the most central point on the Can- 
adian Pacific Coast, with—since the completion of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway—the quickest and most direct through route to Win- 
nipeg, Eastern Canada and the eastern part of the United States, a 
route with a maximum ruling grade of one-half of one per cent., a 
first-class roadbed and one of the best examples of solid engineering 
on the American continent. Eight years ago Prince Rupert was only 
a surveyor’s camping ground. Today she is a city of 6,000 people, 
with permanent buildings and large industries. In a bound, since the 
_ 3rd of September last, when an actual through schedule was inaugu- 
rated over the new transcontinental route, she has become recognized 
as a competitive factor on the Pacific Coast. An ordinary map of 
Western Canada will show you that in order to reach the larger part 
of the prairie provinces from the Pacific Coast a line drawn east along 
the route of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from Prince Rupert 
strikes through the centre of the prairie provinces clear through to 
Winnipeg. Hence the argument—lumber is bulky, transportation 
consequently high, and the shortest and most direct route must be 
the natural one. That is a matter of economics. 

Below are given a few particulars as to the material available ad- 
jacent to Prince Rupert in Central British Columbia, and these par- 
ticulars, taken into conjunction with the excellent transportation fur- 
nished both by sea and rail, go far to show the advantages of Prince 
Rupert as a central shipping point for the lumber industry of Central 
British Columbia. 


State of the Industry in British Columbia 


The enormous demand for lumber on the prairies, caused by the 
unprecedented influx of population during the last decade, which 
reached its highest point in 1913, and the consequent activity in Brit- 
ish Columbia, from whence the major port of the material used in 
this industry was obtained, caused a frenzied haste on the part of 
capital to install plants in order to cope with the extraordinary de- 
mand. In consequence plants were erected throughout British Col- 
umbia capable of supplying the demands of a ten million population, 
where the actual market was only about one and one-half millions. 
Naturally, when the rush slackened, as happened in 1913, over-pro- 
duction followed, operations were curtailed, numerous plants in which 
large capital had been invested became idle, and unemployment en- 
sued. 


The central portion of British Columbia, with Prince Rupert 
as its centre, fortunately escaped this slump and has therefore no 
“regrets” to offer for larger mills. geographically misplaced. Quite to 
the contrary, Prince Rupert has been able to keep not only its own 
two small mills running full capacity in filling orders for the local 
trade, but has also been a heavy buyer of manufactured lumber in 
the south, and used in the construction of the dry dock and for other 
uses on the Transcontinental Railway. The reason why Central Brit- 
ish Columbia was not so affected was due chiefly to the fact that, out- 
side of two large plants, which endeavored to compete with the south- 
ern mills, it was catering only to the local demand, with small plants, 
the upkeep of which was possible even during the slump, owing to 
the lessened cost of overhead expenses, as compared with the larger 
concerns. The field they covered formed a steady market for all 
they could produce. The opening of through communication with 
the East by rail has had the effect of widening this market from a 
purely local one to one only bounded by the hauling capacity of the 
railway. The traffic rates as far east as Edmonton, allow the lum- 
bermen of this district to compete with Vancouver and other points 
south. As to lumber, and in the production and marketing of shingles, 
they are able to ship on an equal basis as to transportation, and in 
addition can produce a shingle of superior quality, both as to texture 
and strength. 


The year 1915 seems to be the eve of another era of activity in 
the lumber trade of British Columbia, due chiefly to the fact that 
the raw material sources of Europe are at the present time practically 
closetl and consequently the great market of Great Britain is experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in obtaining raw material necessary. 


5 ft. yellow cedar, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


This supply, usually drawn from Sweden, Norway and Russia, has 
ceased to all intents and purposes, and in consequence Great Britain 
is looking to the American continent for her supply of raw material. 
‘The opening of the Panama Canal has opened up a much shorter 
and direct all-sea route to this market and the markets of the Eastern 
States and Canada, effecting a considerable saving in water carriage, 
so important to the lumber industry of the West Coast. While 
Central British Columbia, owing to the further haul and inferiority 
of methods of production, cannot hope to compete at the present 
stage on a favorable basis with southern points, she can do so in some 
lines, such as cedar poles, of which the district has an unequalled 
supply available, and this fact, combined with the steady increase of 
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The new system of towage, two rafts or cradles with one million feet. 


her interior market, of which, owing to strategic position, she must 
have nearly the monopoly, will enable the lumber industry of this 
district to obtain a satisfactory start on the road to profitable perm- 


anency. 

Raw Material Available 

In giving the following particulars as to the amount of raw ma- 
terial available in the district of Central British Columbia, of which 
Prince Rupert is the natural centre, only timber is included which 
is adjacent to salt water and is of present commercial value. In 1914 
the total cut of the district, which is roughly 200 miles long by about 
30 miles wide, was approximately 12,000,000 feet board measurement 
—this figure including cedar poles and piling. The figures men- 
tioned show an alarming decrease over those for 1913, when the cut 
was approximately 26,000,000 feet board measurement, but with the 
renewed activity this year it is expected that the year 1915 will show 
a substantial increase. The Forestry Department of the Provincial 
Government’s estimate, made on a careful basis of cruising, gives the 
total area of available timber lands adjacent to Prince Rupert as 
25,000,000 acres, averaging ovér 15,000 feet to the acre. Of this 300,- 
000 acres average over 25,000 feet to the acre. The general composi- 
tion of the stands are spruce 50 per cent., red cedar 20 per cent., hem- 
lock 20 per cent., balsam and yellow cedar 10 per cent. In addition 
to the above there is a large area of approximately 17,000,000 acres 
which will be available in the next fifty years for commercial purposes. 


The Interior Country 


In the interior, along the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, as far 
east as Fort George, there is timber suitable for local sawmills and 
pulp plants. This will eventually be used in supplying local needs 
for rough lumber, but owing to the fact that the limits are held in 
small units by numerous individuals, and the consequent difficutly 
the obtaining of control over an area sufficient to justify the erec- 


of extensive pulp plants, it is doubtful whether capital will take 
the hazard of entering seriously into the pulp business in the interior 
for some time to come. Whilst the Skeena and the Naas are two of 
the very few rivers that are drivable.and have sufficient supplies of 
in sight, the fact of the small holdings must militate seriously 
against exploitation. This is a most important point where large 
pl 1 as pulp and paper mills are contemplated. It is not the 
oresent. but the future supply which counts. There will also be a 
i in the interior for mining timber, as development in this 1m- 
Whilst the demand for rough lumber in 


t industry progresses. 
the interior can baer no doubt will be met locally, the market for the 
higher grades of lumber, including the finished product, will belong 
» Coast mills. There is a large area of arable land available for 
| purposes in the interior of Central British Columbia, tap- 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. This is being settled steadi- 
wood class of settler, and hence the future development must 


eased market for the output of the Coast mills tributary 
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Lumber and the Fishing Industry 
ent time there are forty-two canneries and five large 
operating in the Prince Rupert district. The sal- 
1914 was approximately 330,000 cases. These figures 
River pack by about four thousand cases. The 
fish landed at Prince Rupert in 1914 was 376,121 
tember to December, 1914, approximately 4,000,000 
| and shipped over the Grand ‘Trunk Pacific Rail- 
and Europe. In January, 1915, appsoxi- 
h fish was landed in Prince Rupert and 
ets. A further increase in amount landed and 
ed for February and onward throughout 1915, with 
ire of Prince Rupert obtaining the control 
pping business of the enormous fishing in- 
This is apparent to anyone who 


feast 


may choose to follow the agitation and concernment of Seattle and 
other southern cities which, previous to the entry of Prince Rupert 
into the competitive field for this industry, held control of the busi- 
ness. Every effort is being made to prevent Prince Rupert from 
obtaining this business, and every effort, with good prospects of suc- 
cess, is being made by Prince Rupert to win and hold it. 

It is obvious that this fish trade means an increased demand for 
boxes and for lumber for cannery repairs, etc. Owing to the rapid 
deterioration of buildings, large quantities of lumber are used yearly 
by the canneries and other plants engaged in the fishing business. 
At the present time only two mills locally are making a serious effort 
to get this business. The combined capacity of these two mills is 
about 37,000 feet per diem. Out of the total number of boxes used 
for the salmon pack yearly only about 20 per cent. are manufactured 
locally ; the remaining 80 per cent. are manufactured in the south and 
shipped to the district at prices ranging from 15c. per case to 18%c. © 
per case, delivered freight paid where the freight does not exceed tc. 
per case. In addition approximately 650,000 feet of lumber is used 
for repairs. This is for the salmon pack alone. In addition to this 
are the halibut shipments, which now average, as stated, nearly 750,- 
000 Ibs. per month. Most of this must be boxed for shipment. There. 
is also the requirements of the box trade in connection with cured 
fish, and barrels for the salt herring industry. These’ figures speak 
for themselves as to the possibilities of Prince Rupert as a centre for 
the box industry. ; 


Lumber and the Shipbuilding Industry 


_ The year 1915 will witness the completion of the dry dock and 
ship repair yards, built and controlled by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Dry Dock & Ship Repair Company. This dock is capable of handling 
any kind of vessel on the Pacific Ocean. It is absolutely modern in 
every respect, and one of its avowed purposes is the building of motor 
trawlers, coasters and all the various types of fishing and pleasure 
crafts. This will entail a large demand for the higher grades of lum- 
ber used in boat building. The dock is certain to become a large user 
of this material, and it will be also operated as a supply point for the 
material required by smaller shipyards located at Prince Rupert. The 
abundant facilities offered by the larger concern are bound to create 
smaller subsidiary plants of a similar description, owing especially 
to the facilities offered in the way of dockage and the supply of mach- 
inery parts by the larger concern. Even at the present time no mill 
can keep up with the demand for the higher grades of boat building 


‘material. 


The Retail Trade 


At the present time the retail lumber trade is quiet, but this is 
due mostly to the fact that the outbreak of war had the effect of cur- 
tailing local development to a considerable extent. However, the 
interior even at the present time is furnishing an increased demand for 
finished lumber, which is fast becoming more apparent. This demand 
is increasing in such a way as to forecast a steady market in the future, 
without the possibjlity of over-production through boom causes. Ex- 
perience has shown that with regard to the box industry, unless oper- 
ated as an adjunct to a sawmill, it 1s impossible to do business on a 
competitive basis with sawmills that use part of their product for 
this purpose. Factory lumber for box making, the only available sup- 
ply of which comes from the south, is only 75 per cent. clear, and the 
wastage of at least 25 per cent. in raw material alone is unavoidable. 


Towage of Logs 


A new system of towage has recently come into prominence, and 
has had the effect of making the towage of booms handier and less 
expensive. Under this method logs can be handled in rough water, 


Scaling spruce raft at Metlakatla, opposite Prince Rupert, B. C. 
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- the limits of her ability to compete in the world’s markets. 
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where it is impossible to handle an ordinary boom, and the method 
has enabled logs to be towed across rough water, such as the Queen 
Charlotte Sound, with best results. Instead of booming the logs in 
the old way a cradle is formed by means of chains, three chains be- 
ing laid crosswise and a layer of logs laid on them, then a layer of 
chains and a deck of logs, continuing alternately until the boom is 
made up. The last chains go completely around the cradle, which has 
a capacity of one-half million feet. The cradle draws 20 feet of water, 
is cigar-shaped to make towage easier, and the entire method renders 
the question of long water haulage a much more facile and econ- 
omical matter. . 
Government Supervision of Timber 


The excellent work of the Forestry Department, recently instal- 
led by the Provincial Government with the view of protecting British 
Columbia timber resources, has rendered the location of suitable stands 
for commercial purposes on Crown lands a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. The particulars of tenure, stumpage and log values are gener 
ally well enough known as applied to British Columbia. The cost 
of manufacturing and labor is slightly higher than in the south. 

An important factor in the question of the cost of operation is 
that of the climate. The rainfall on the coast of Central British Col- 
umbia is heavier than on the southern portion and consequently 
more time is lost in the woods owing to bad ‘weather, but as these 
wet spells generally occur at certain fixed periods of the year, and 
also owing to the fact that this rainfall is universally calculated on, 


it is possible to get labor to operate in all except the very heaviest 


weather without any difficulty. The men do not seem to mind the 
dampness, as they soon get accustomed to it. 

In conclusion, while Prince Rupert can and does look forward to 
the time when lumbering will be an important feature of the in- 
dustries of Central British Columbia, she is under no delusion as to 
What 
Prince Rupert does expect and claim is that the lumber industry of 
British Columbia, with its interior market, its market on the Prairies 
as far east as Winnipeg, in some lines also to the United States, East- 
ern Canada and Europe, is in its infancy ; that it has a large undevelop- 
ed future market locally, and that under the right management and 
procedure this market is available for profitable exploitation and be- 
longs to Prince Rupert by right of raw material available and her 
strategic position in relation to these markets. 


Organizer of Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association Passes Away at Vancouver 


Mr. Gideon Boyd Housser, organizer of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, passed away in Vancouver on March 22 quite 
unexpectedly. He was 63 years old. 

The late Mr. Housser-was a native of Trenton, Ont., and resided 
for many years at Portage la Prairie, where he carried on a lumber 


The late G. B. Housser, organizer and first 
secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association 


business under the name of Housser & Armstrong. From Portage 
ia Prairie he went to Vancouver, where he had resided for four years. 
Many years ago, Mr. Housser organized what is now known as 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose headquarters 
ate at Winnipeg. He acted as its first Secretary, while in 1908 he held 
the position of President. 
_ Mr. Housser was well known in Winnipeg. One of his best 
friends in the city was Mr. Alan Stewart, present Secretary of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Housser 


and Mr. Stewart worked together as officers of the lumbermen’s asso 
ciation for over twenty ‘years. 

Mr. Housser was married and leaves a widow and one son, who 
is at present a lawyer at Vancouver, B.C. 

The readers of the Western Lumberman will, we are sure, 
join with us in expressing our sincere regrets at the passing of so 
enthusiastic and willing a worker for the lumbering industry. 


New Lumbermen’s Secretary Busy 


The subject of our illustration, Mr. N. G. Neill, was appointei 
Secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization which was held last February. 

Since his appointment, Mr. Neill has been re-arrangine matters 


N. G. Neill, new Secretary Western Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association 


ef the Association and securing data which he hopes will be of great 
advantage to him in the task which lies before him in the successful 
administration of the Association’s affairs. 

Mr. Neill was born in Montreal, Que., in 1875. He gained valu- 
able business experience with the Montreal firms of Ames-Holden, 
and the John McDougall Caledonian Iron Works. 

Mr. Neill’s first western business experience was with the Port 
Arthur, Ont., Board of Trade, with which body he served for three 


_ years as Industrial Commissioner, after which he occupied a similar 


position at North Battleford, Sask., for three years. 

The Western Lumberman and its readers wish to extend to Mr. 
Neill the hope that every success will attend his efforts as Secretary 
ot the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Neill will be 
pteased to hear from any lumberman. His executive offices are in the 
McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 


. Opportunity for Timber Merchants 


Editor Western Lumberman: 


Dear Sir:—I have had some communications from the Old Coun- 
try in reference to the timber business of British Columbia for the 
piano trade. ‘These markets are now open for any local lumber firms, 
as the markets of Germany and Austria are now closed. The en- 
quiries I have received are particularly for spruce and pine suitable 
for the piano trade. These communications came to me from timber 
merchants; my people are piano manufacturers in London, Eng., and 
uaturally I know. the requirements. 

I thought this might be news for your paper through which the 
local lumber firms might become interested. To these I shall be 
pleased to give all particulars. Large quantities of the woods above 
mentioned are purchased from Germany and Austria, and now the 
American firms have been approached. It would be a pity to see 
them capture the market when we can so readily supply it. 

Y ours, etc., 
Louis Ajello. 

Vancouver, February 18, 1915. 


The Canyon City Saw Mills Company, Limited, have been incor- 
porated in the province of Saskatchewan, with head office at Regina 
and capital stock of $15,000. The headquarters of the company are 
at Creston, B.C. 
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News, Views and Theories of men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


Forest Products Federation and the Country Retail 
Lumberman 
By Adolph Pfund 


Mr. Adolph Pfund, Secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 


Dealers’ Association, recently sent an interesting communication to, 


the “Western Lumberman;’ in which he enclosed a copy of an ad- 
dress which he thought would be of great interest to the retail lum- 
bermen of Western Canada. We are much indebted to Mr. Pfund 
for extending us the courtesy of publishing this address, which he 
recently delivered before the Indiana Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


In case there should be any among you who are not members 
of the Indiana Lumber Dealers’ Association and who may not have 
followed the proposed Forest Products Federation movement as 
reported in the lumber trade journals, it might be well to explain 
briefly what the Forest Products Federation movement is. Lumber 
is today the most unjustly discredited building material in the coun- 
try and is daily becoming more so. Manufacturers of other materials 
and fire prevention howlers, with many things in view other than-fire 
prevention, have long conducted a malicious campaign against the 
use of lumber and gradually many others out of ignorance of the facts 
have become prejudiced against it. This has been going on for sev- 
eral years until at the present time such activity has assumed almost 
country-wide proportions and is threatening the consumption of lum- 
ber where it may be legitimately used, if it has not already done so. 


While all this is and has been going on, the lumber industry has 
remained almost inactive. At last, however, the seriousness of the 
situation seems to have aroused it out of its lethargy. It is proposed 

v, in order to place lumber in its true light before the public, to 
sive it honest publicity, to educate the industry itself and the public 
in regard to its legitimate uses—in a word, to stand up for lumber 
and to see that it will get its just desserts. 


It is now proposed to organize a Forest Products Federation, 
i.e., an active, national organization in which all branches of the lum- 
industry may unite. That such an organization is necessary 
scarcely needs comment and it should not be necessary for us long 
deliberate on that point. Every one of you who has read the trade 
apers at all has noticed an ever increasing tendency of city councils 

large cities to enlarge the fire limits and further to restrict frame 


nstruction and particularly the use of wood shingles as roof’ cover- 
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d of the fire test as between a frame shack and one 


you have rea 


f brick on the lake front in Chicago before thousands of people, which 
as intended to show how dangerous frame construction is. It was 
bsolutely unfair, a fake test, as you well know from the accounts 
ad, but a moving picture film of it was made and has since been 


hundreds of cities and villages the country over. And the 

does not understand the unfair conditions of the test has 

prejudiced against the use of lumber through it. Fire in- 

iterests and manufacturers of patent roofing material have 

ted thousands upon thousands of illustrated pamphlets purport- 

he wood shingle a flying firebrand and as such a crime. 

ves it all, whereas the records compiled by 

rywhere in the insurance world prove that the 

of fire is as safe as the brick or con- 

ion of 1 per cent. and that very close to 100 

this country are confined to the building of 

Read the trade papers issued last week to see how fully 
hn W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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naller country towns can hardly realize to 
| has gone in the larger cities. In one of our 

the manufacturers and distributors of ma- 
thoroughly organized against their com- 

aries of lumber have gone to such an 
jlored posters on their delivery wagons 
ts. One of them reads: “Let the Trees 
Out aterials,” 
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insinuating that it is a crime 
to buy lumber. At short intervals 
meetings, made interesting by stere- 
all intended to bias the public 

or of other materials. In the space 
le to give an adequate picture of the 


ment 
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-how serious the situation is. 


extent to which the adversaries of lumber have gone and to depict 


That it is serious is a fact and I must 
take it for granted that every one of you fully realize this. 

The per capita consumption of lumber in the United States has 
been and is actually decreasing. To a certain extent this may be ex- 
pected, but such per capita decrease will rapidly grow as long as the 
lumber industry remains inactive in behalf of its own product, as it 
has in the past. The lumber industry stands in need of better mer- 
chandising and a Forest Products Federation should accomplish that 
end. All branches of the lumber industry will benefit by such a Fed- 
eration and, therefore, all branches of the industry should unite in 
organizing and supporting it. If the Forest Products Federation be- 
comes a reality it will be the most constructive piece of work in the 
history of the lumber industry. 


In considering the country retailer’s relation to the proposed For- 
est Products Federation, let us first lay a proper foundation for our 
consideration. What is the evolution in the thought of the business 
world that found its expression in the lumber industry in the effort 
for a great get-together of the entire industry, and what relation has 
such evolution to the normal obligations of the country retail lum- 
berman ? ; 

The great new watchword in the entire business world in the last 
few years is “intensified co-operation.” Co-operation in business, you 
will say, has been proclaimed as the correct solution of business prob- 
lems for many years. Every local businessmen’s club, every business- 
men’s association such as ours you will say has meant nothing ever 
since its inception if it has not meant co-operation. That is very true, 
but I maintain that in the last four or five years a greater, broader, 
more intensified co-operation has appeared on the scene. You gentle- 
men of this association are today relying on your associated effort for 
the solution of certain problems that you sought to work out individu- 
ally even two or three years ago. What does your traffic department 
mean if it does not mean intensified co-operation? You are using 
today a house plan book generally accepted among you and which is 
the product of associated effort like your own. ‘The retail lumber 
dealers in their associations are working together for their common 
good in this and other ways that they hardly dreamed of five or ten 
years ago. In the western, the newer part of our country, one retail 
lumbermen’s association has gone so far as to put a man in the field 
to address gatherings of farmers and show them how to get the great- 
est productive capacity out of the soil. And if such intensified co- 
operation has been going on among retailers like yourselves and in. 
many other lines of business it is going on among business men in 
all classes, whether retailers or manufacturers. 


Co-operation the Life of Business 


The fact that co-operation is the hope and watchword of business 
generally is recognized by thinkers who command national attention 
and who would not admit even several years ago that it was the right 
principle, but rather condemned it. Not over two months ago a great 
student of the trend of business in this country proclaimed in an ad- 
dress in one of the nation’s largest cities that the government would 
have to recognize that co-operation is the life of business. Greater 
co‘operation—i.e., the recognition by all branches of an industry of 
joint responsibilities and the reliance on organized effort for the ful- 
fillment of mutual hopes and the solutton of common problems—is an 
evolution that challenges the participation of all men and organiza- 
tions that wish to stand in the forefront of the business world. The 
business man who refuses to think and act co-operation at every move 
with those engaged in the same business as he is, by that act con- 
fesses that he recognizes no obligations to his brother business men 
but only to himself. And any branch of any industry that refuses to 
accept the principle of a new, greater and more unselfish co-operation 
and refuses to pull together with every other branch in that industry 
for the common good of the entire industry has not yet realized that 
the organism can not prosper unless every member composing it is a 
living, active and responsible part of it. Every component part of 
an industry has certain moral obligations toward the industry, because’ 
it is a vital part of it. This consideration is true of the lumber in- 
dustry and of the country retailer as a vital part of it. 


You and the many thousands in the country, in the retail lumber 
business, in dealing with the public are the representatives of the lum- 
ber manufacturer. You are the greatest agency the lumber business 
possesses for creating or maintaining correct public opinion as to lum- 
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ber and its uses, and that agency imposes a moral obligation. You 
are present in every village and small city in the land and your effici- 
ency for creating and maintaining correct and true public opinion with 


regard to the uses of lumber is great if you are a good lumberman | 


and restricted if you are poorly equipped with exact lumber know- 
ledge. By virtue of your calling, that of retail lumbermen, it is your 
highest moral obligation toward the lumber industry as a whole to 
be the most efficient lumber merchants that you can make of your- 
selves. I do not mean to intimate that we country retail lumbermen 
are not good lumber merchants, but I do say that the antagonism to- 
ward the legitimate use of lumber requires certain definite knowledge 
on our part to counteract it and as a class I do not believe that we are 
so equipped. 


Mr. Retailer, have you filed away in your brain or in your office 
definite data on the strength of the various kinds of lumber in their 
several dimensions? Can you read over the specifications for a given 
building and determine whether they are proper for the load the floors 
are required to carry? Could you tell whether those floors would be 
too weak and, if so, how much too weak? Suppose the floor would 
give way under the load. What would happen to the public opinion 
toward lumber in your town where you are the exponent, the cham- 
pion of lumber? Could you read over those same specifications and 
tell whether they are providing more strength than is necessary? And 
could you eliminate such excess requirements and keep the total cost 
of material for lumber construction within the proper range, and so 
that lumber construction would not be dispensed with in preference 
to another and no more legitimate method of construction? You have 
heard that there is a proper method of wood construction just as fire- 
proof as any other known. Have you the data handy to prove it and 
could you direct a contractor how to go about it? If someone tells 
_you that the fire losses in the United States would be immensely 
reduced if frame construction were more restricted, could you turn 
to your desk and produce data that would prove that it is not prin- 
cipally a question of the building materials? Could you be the cham- 
pion of lumber you should be? Have you some way of getting such 
data regularly? Do you know anything very positive about wood pre- 
servatives, where to use them, how to apply them, what kind to buy 
and where and why? Do you know where it would be a crime almost 
not to recommend their use? 


It is things of this nature and others that we must know and 
practice. We stand next to the consuming public and are the lumber 
industry’s agency for seeing that lumber gets its just desserts. I 
repeat that your calling, that of retail lumbermen, imposes the moral 
obligation to the best lumber merchants you know how to become. 


Possible Objections Met 


But some one may say: “We grant that there is that moral obliga- 
tion on our part. We grant that there is much specific knowledge 
with which we are in duty bound to equip ourselves. But does it 
“necessarily follow that therefore the country retail associations should 
affiliate themselves with the Forest Products Federation movement?” 
“Tf we fulfill our moral obligations,” some one may say, “if we pro- 
vide among ourselves for the attainment of the lumber knowledge in 
which we are lacking and thereby make ourselves efficient representa- 
tives of the manufacturers, is that not, after all, the sum and substance 
of what it is up to us to do? Can not the retail lumber associations 
accomplish their part in better merchandising methods by them- 
selves?” Possibly they can. 


I dare say that the eight or ten live retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciations in the country could employ jointly a most competent con- 
struction engineer, who has the proper experience with the various 
methods of construction, to furnish the specific knowledge which we 
should have. This could be done at no great expense and without 
employing his entire time. As he compiles information and data, they 
could be printed at no great expense and relayed from time to time 
to all individual dealers through the association secretary, and fur- 
ther driven home by discussion at the annual gatherings and at the 
meetings of local associations. Proper files could be devised so that 
the country retailer could readily refer at a moment’s notice to any 
of the data, if necessary. But how does all that line up with an earlier 
consideration in this discussion, namely, that there is more to be 
gained by broad co-operation, i.e., by the co-operation of any one 
branch of an industry with every other? In other words, what are the 
possibilities that an affiliation with the I orest Products Federation 
holds out to us that the joint employment by the retail associations 
of an expert construction engineer could hardly hope to achieve? What 
are its greater possibilities for the good of the entire lumber industry? 


Where the Trouble Lies 


How many times have you read or heard that the trouble with 
the lumber industry is right in the retail yard? Time and again it 
has been said by those who do not appreciate the problems in the 
country yard that the solution of the question of greater consumption 
of lumber will come quite automatically, to a large extent at least, if 


the retail lumberman will handle lumber only instead of many so- 
called substitute building materials. We have been told by some 
manufacturers that the retailers are posing as lumbermen and that 
while posing as lumbermen they should fully carry out the idea and 
really be lumbermen, by pushing and advocating the use of lumber 
rather than the use of other materials. Every one of you everywhere 
in the country knows that such statements are not only wrong, but 
contrary to the facts. Such misunderstanding of the true conditions 
in the retail lumber business has been growing and growing rapidly 
in the last year or two directly in proportion to the increased activity 


on the part of the manufacturers of materials other than lumber. What 


should be the attitude of the country retail lumberman in rejoinder? 
Was there anything to be gained by recrimination, by denying the 
allegation, by telling the manufacturer that the trouble lies with him 
rather than with you, that he has never made any effort to equip you 
with such definite and specific knowledge regarding wood construc- 
tion, so that you could push lumber; that he has never made any 
effort to back up the distributors of the product he manufactures; 
that he has never made any effort to use the many thousands of you 
to place frame construction in its true and correct light before the pub- 
lic, whereas the manufacturers of other commodities have long since 
systematically educated the distributors of their product and recog- 
nized them as a great asset? I say, would anything have been gained 
by such reaccusation on our part? No. There is nothing to be gained 
by standing pat and putting it up to the other fellow. There is no- 
thing to be gained by pulling apart. There is everything to be gained 
by a broad policy of give and take—by true co-operation. Even though 
the retail associations were to employ expert help, as indicated, that 
would not mean the co-operation which we have in view. It would 
still leave many misunderstandings and some problems whose solu- 
tion will only come through co-operation of the entire industry and 
whose solution means better merchandising. Let us consider this a 
little further. 


Handling Substitutes in Connection with Lumber 


We touched a moment ago on the question of the handling of 
materials other than lumber by the retailer, and we said that it is an 
opinion held by some manufacturers that we should handle lumber 
only. As relates to the question of greater consumption of lumber, I 
believe it is a fact that the materials other than lumber, the so-called 
substitutes, are in the very best place right in your yards. You have 
only half an argument to sell a wood shingle roof if you carry no 
other roofing in stock than wood shingles. If you carry the wood 
shingle only and a prospective buyer says: “What sort of roof is the 


» best?” the country retailer will say: “The wood shingle,’ because he 


knows that he is recommending the best roof for that particular pur- 
pose. “But,” says the prospect, “of course you must say the wood ’ 
shingle. You carry no other roofing in stock.” And he goes away to 
another place and looks over other kinds also before buying. Where 
the wood shingle, galvanized iron roofing and patent roofings lie 
side by side the merchant has the situation strictly in hand and has a 
far greater chance to sell the wood shingle where it should properly 
be used. As a lumber trade paper said in its last issue: “The country 
retailer will sell the wood shingle to the prospect in that case seven 
times out of ten.’ And I am quite sure that he does. That happens 
every day in your yards. Let the country retailer confine himself to 
lumber only for a time and the lumber manufacturer would quickly 
indorse your present practice. If proof is wanted, go to any large 
city where the lumberman deals in lumber only and never put in a 
stock of other materials because he aimed to keep his investment 
where it was. 


‘There is no one thing that certain retailers regret more than that 
they confined themselves strictly to lumber, and that they did not in- 
corporate the handling of other materials in their business, one after 
another, as they appeared on the scene. Those same city retailers are 
today seeing much material other than lumber sold where lumber 
might be legitimately used and where they would sell it were they 
in the position correctly to direct the purchaser. The fact of the in- 
roads on the consumption of lumber by other materials would not 
today be of the same serious proportions had the city lumber retailers 
followed your present practice and had the lumber industry been on 
the job to see that it was done. There are lumber manufacturers 
who conduct country yards and not one of them to my knowledge 
confines itself to lumber only, but all of them pursue your practice. 
Those lumber manufacturers know that your practice is right, but 
some other lumber manufacturers will never know it as long as we 
are pulling apart instead of together and as long as there is no true 
co-operation. 


A correct understanding of that question will never come unless 
it be through an organization like the proposed Forest Products Fed- 
eration. Every branch of the lumber industry must gain a fuller 
understanding of the problems and difficulties confronting every other 
branch. A central tribunal with a perspective of them all will show 
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correct solution and make it possible for us all to pull together as 
we should. 

Have you ever had a customer come into your yard with a popu- 
lar magazine and on the strength of an ad. it contained insist on 200 
or 300 feet of some wood that you did not carry in stock? Those 
things have happened to retail lumber dealers when the lumber so 


rate was very high as compared with that of other kinds close by. 
The country retailers have doubted whether such publicity for lum- 
ber accomplishes the ends desired by the manufacturer and particu- 
larly by the lumber industry as a whole. The country retailer has 
at various times expressed the view that the manufacturers of all 
kinds of lumber everywhere in the country might better put their 
money in one fund and convince the public where wood construction 
is legitimate and correct. That looks to the country retailer to be 
the publicity method which will do the greatest service to the public, 
as well as to the lumber industry as a whole. The country retailer’s 
view may not be correct, but while there are widely diverging and 
equally sincere opinions on the question the lumber industry can not 
pull together and advance the cause of lumber as it should be. Again, 
| say a Forest Products Federation holds out ultimate possibilities 
for the good of the entire industry in this connection which any branch 
of the industry individually can not hope ‘to achieve. 


Uniform Standard for Lumber Manufacture Needed 


How many times have farmers come into your yard and accused 


the retailers of continually making lumber thinner and thinner? Re- 
tailers have said many times that there has been no one thing that 
has put the lumber industry “in bad” with the public in general more 
than the fact that all kinds of building lumber are not uniformly 
standardized as to thickness. It helps the impression along that lum- 
ber is getting thinner and thinner. The country retailers do not ask 
the manufacturers that they revert to piece stuff 2 inches thick, but 
they do desire that whatever thickness is decided upon as proper in 
their judgment should be made standard for every kind of building 
lumber. The country retailer may be dead wrong in assuming that 
this can be done. Again, he knows little more about the manufactur- 
er’s business than does the manufacturer of his. A Forest Production 
Federation again holds out the fulfillment of possibilities that may en- 
able the lumber retailer to serve the public in the bery best manner, 
namely, by buying that lumber, other things being equal (that is, 
width, thickness, quality and strength) which is lowest in price. 

In summing up these several considerations, then, it should ap- 
peal to us that a Forest Products Federation holds out possibilities 
for the fulfillment of the needs and aims and hopes of each branch of 
the industry which no one of them could so well attain separately. 
If all branches of the lumber industry have the good of the industry 
as a whole truly at heart, none can stand at a distance, but all of them 
must be anxious to join this work of co-operation. It means greater 
benefits to each branch of the lumber industry, both immediately 
and ultimately, than individual activity of each branch, no matter 
how correctly conceived and, conscientiously carried out. 


The Establishment of An Efficient Cost Account System 


AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE TALK TO BOTH WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL MEN 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis« " 


“NEVER FORGET THE MAN” ought to be written in large 
letters over the desk of the man who is responsible for the systems 
used in any kind of business. ; 

Too many systems are made on the assumption that the men 
working them are reasoning, thoughtful and analytical. 

Most men are none of these things. In fact, even most of these 
men who are paid to think are not analytical; their thinking is main- 
ly remembering how a thing was done before, and then doing it again. 

Begin a system with yourself. 

A cost system must be honest with itself. 

Decide that you are going to be honest with yourself. 

The proper cost system registers the will of the proprietor. It 
goes only as far as he will go. Some managers don’t want to know 
too much about their business. It is surprising how much more com- 
mon than may be supposed this failing is. The average man ap- 
proaches a cost system from the wrong angle. He doesn’t want to 
find that he has not been making as much money as he should, be- 
cause that reflects on his ability as a manager. He should, on the 
other hand, try to find out where he is not making as much as he 
should, in order that he may remedy the oversight. In the first place, 
then, determine to find out what it has cost you to produce and sell 
your product for one given period. That will open your eyes to losses 
and perhaps unnamed profits. In the second place, decide that you 

ill put in a system to find out what your future product will cost 


t don’t flinch or fumble, but go after and get the 
whole truth about yourself and your business. 

You may have some pet method of handling tools in the factory, 
harging the salesmen’s expenses, dividing territories, handling the 
ing detail in the office. You think it is efficient and profitable. 
t be. Be prepared to see it possibly thrown on the rubbish 


le costs: 


Teach your superintendent and your men to-see the new ideas in 
Employees are never glad to see changes. They 
hat they and being ignorant of the purpose they 
y mean the worst results to themselves. Super- 
nagers who have been responsible for the systems you 
more than human if they did not resent the 
that seem to be revolutionary and spell in a way 
their ability. 
and bring to bear upon him all your managing 
aim and purpose the inculcation of the right 
business, and enthusiasm for its prosperity. 
ws the value of this man-know- 
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“High-speed steels, made for cutting tools in metal works, are 
so superior to ordinary carbon steels for certain work that from forty 
to one hundred per cent. increase in production often follows immedi- 
ately upon their introduction in a machine shop. They make it pos- 
sible to run machines faster, cut more deeply, and speed the work all 
around. : 

“This particular management tried high-speed steel and found 
that its costs could be reduced at least seventy per cent. That meant 
almost a revolution in prices and competitive conditions. An elabor- 
ate cost system was worked out, the new steels applied everywhere, 
and several contracts taken on terms that would have meant bank- 
ruptcy under the old scheme of things. 

“And before those contracts were completed the works did face 
bankruptcy. 

“For the new: cost system wouldn’t operate itself. Workmen 
had not been taught to temper the new steels, a delicate process. No 
provision had been made for grinding tools to exact angles in a 
special department. There was an insufficient leading to tools for 
the new conditions, leading to losses of time. Worst of all, employees 
were suspicious of the whole innovation because it had not been 
clearly explained to them and they feared it was meant to put them 
at some disadvantage. The cost system was only a theory at that 
point. It had never been adjusted to the human equation, and it 
took more than a year of patient work among the men in different 
departments before such adjustment was brought about, making the 
theory fact.” 

The man power, without which a system is simply an inert ma- 
chine, had not been considered. 

Managers frequently go at this phase of the question in a way that 
leads to needless loss. At the bottom, every workman is of the right 
stuff. That is not sentiment or patriotism; it is a plain statement of 
experiences. 

When you throw aside your general managership and get down 
on the floor and talk to these men as man to man, you can generally 
get them into line with almost any plan of betterment. It is a formal 
stupidity like this that makes it easy to form unions and call strikes: 

“On and after this date every workman in this factory will be 
put on a piece-work basis, as per schedules in the hands of each fore- 
man. 

“By order of the Company, 
“JOHN JAMES SMITH, 
“General Manager.” 

Go back over the labor troubles in your district and you will find 
a number dating from just such if-you-don’t-like-it-get-out orders. 

Such orders come from a man who fails to realize that every 
machine he has in his factory, every part of his product, every sale 
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he makes, every dollar of his investment, depends for its efficiency 
on a man. a 

Contented men give a better result than mere men. 

Enthusiastic men give a better result than merely contented men. 

Men with pride in their work, with enthusiasm in their blood, and 
loyalty in their hearts can whip the world. 

That sounds like sentiment. So it is—but the stuff that rules 
the world certainly has a place in ruling a business. 

When you get down to the men, show them that you trust them; 
tell them what you expect them to do, and that the system of costs’ 
is simply to protect them and you and your stockholders. You wish 
to place responsibility where it belongs, and will pay for it in propor- 
tion to its value to the company. Most of them will try to deserve 
responsibility, and you'll find it pays to get rid of the others. 

As a manager you must not forget the man-stuff on which the 
cost system depends. This task is theirs. Fix in your own mind 
clearly what you want a system for, what you want it to do, and why 
you want it. 

The general advantages of any cost system are: 

First: To reduce the costs. 

Second: To increase production. 

Third: To introduce machines to do work hitherto done by hand. 
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Fourth: To equalize the output in each department. 

Fifth: To serve as a guide to selling. 

Sixth: To serve as a guide to pricing. 

Seventh: To serve as a basis to judge the product and efficiency 
and diligence of the workmen. 

Eighth: To place the employer in a position to get a safe basis, 
independent of the judgment of the foremen of the different depart- 
ments, on which to reward the efficient and to develop the promising 
but inefficient. 

Ninth: To act as a moral stimulus to every workman and to in- 
sure fair distribution of reward to all. 

Not one of these things can be handled with accuracy and safety 
unless you have a cost system. 

The important thing to remember is that a cost system will not 
tell you what your costs should be. It will simply tell you what your 
costs are. To determine if your management is efficient you must 
have standards of efficiency by which to judge the results of manage- 
ment. You must analyze all conditions in order to know whether 
you are producing goods at the lowest cost consistent with the quality 
you wish to maintain. 

*Burroughs Adding Machine Company. President of the Detroit 
Executives Club. 


B.- a Government to Subsidize Lumber _Carriers 


SUM OF NOT LESS THAN $50,000 INCLUDED IN ESTIMATES—HON. 


For months past the Western Lumberman has been devoting 
liberal space in every issue to articles and editorials that were cal- 
culated to call the attention of our lumber manufacturers and mem- 
bers of the government to the sorry showing being made by British 
Columbia in the lumber export trade. Accurate statistics were pre- 
sented which disclosed that ever since 1902 our foreign shipments of 
lumber have been steadily falling away from the total then reached, 
while on the other hand the mills of Washington and Oregon have 
been making tremendous gains in the quantities of lumber disposed 
of in markets where formerly British Columbia forest products stood 
high in favor. It would be unfair to charge that lack of energy on 


Hon. W. R. Ross 


the part of our export millmen is largely responsible for the situa- 
tion described, even though it be true that in 1910 and two follow- 
ing years they devoted the major share of their attention to the rail 
trade, as admitted recently by the president of the Cameron Lumber 
Company, Limited, Victoria. Our millmen were already feeling the 
powerful competition of a highly organized opposition, backed by 
ample capital and almost unlimited transportation faciiulesu a lite 
opportunity to ship their output to the prairies came as a welcome 
break in a trade that each year was being conducted under more 
trying circumstances owing to the lack of all assistance, governmental 
or otherwise. It really mattered very little, because the trade in large 
part was already lost to’us, and could only be regained through special 
efforts on the part of all concerned. 


Governments Will Aid Industry 


Since last month much has happened to encourage our manufac- 
turers and all friends of the lumber industry in the belief that at last 


action along right lines is being taken. It is known that both the 
Dominion and provincial governments have joined hands in concert- 
ed measures which cannot fail of a large measure of success, and 
which may, indeed, lead up to results truly remarkable within a rea- 
sonable period. The good news was announced by the Hon. Minister 
of Lands at Victoria on March 4th. In the course of a comprehensive 
and interesting review of the lumber industry and the local situation 
Hon. Mr. Ross stated that there was included in the estimates a sum 
not less than $50,000 which will be devoted largely toward the effort 
to secure shipping facilities, or to forward the general object of ex- 
tending and increasing most materially the export lumber trade of 
the province. Ship subsidies in some form, the Minister stated, would 
be given to secure estimates of transportation lines to get the lumber 
export trade British Columbia should have. The co-operation of the 
Dominion government had been gained in the campaign now launched, 
and Hon. Mr. Ross made the interesting announcement that to make 
a definite start Mr. H. R. MacMillan, chief forester, had been invited 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce to visit Australia to in- 
vestigate every aspect of the problem of marketing our lumber. Mr. 
MacMillan has asked for leave of absence, which the Minister, worlk- 
ing in hearty accord with the movement, has been only too willing 
to give. Commenting on the selection of Mr. MacMillan, Hon. Mr. 
Ross said he had been the unanimous choice of the lumbermen, and 
had also been recommended by the Victoria Board of Trade. He 
paid a generous tribute to the ability of his assistant, and said: “He 
is by all odds the best man available for the position.” Continuing 
that portion of his remarks, Hon. Mr. Ross said: 

“Tf we find as a result of this investigation that other action by 
this government is necessary in the work of breaking into foreign 
lumber markets, then this government will follow up the matter 
vigorously. The province once controlled one-third of the lumber ex- 
port trade with Australia; it now handles only five per cent. of it. 
Rest assured that the government is determined to do away with that 
unnatural situation. 

“Further development of our timber resources depends entirely 
upon the wider markets into which our lumbermen are striving to 
push their way. It has now become the duty and business of the 
government to undertake the second stage of the programme and to 
give practical assistance to the marketing of timber. Payrolls, profits 
and public revenue alike depend upon the energy with which this 
broader policy is followed up. 

“Consider for a moment,” the Minister added, “how the export 
trade from the Northwest of this continent is shared at present. There 
was a time when British Columbia shipped 80,000,000 feet a year 
across the sea. Of late years our exports have sunk to 35,000,000, 
while Washington and Oregon have been developing an ocean-borne 
trade of 700,000,000. 

Getting Back Our Markets 


“We have, as the saying is, been backed almost off the map in 
nearly every market except one. The two states to the south of us 
control nearly all the timber shipments to Australia and over four- 
fifths of the business in Japan and China. United States mills pro- 
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vide ninety per cent. of the lumber supplied to South America, Great 
3 n Europe from this continent. Only in South Africa has 
ish Cha secured and retained a market, and that solitary 
it has been due to a special reason—the tariff preference 
Africa has granted us. 

“Now it is perfectly plain that this lack of success in foreign mar- 
kets is out of all proportion to the very solid asset in the way of tim- 
ber that British Columbia possesses. We have the timber and the 
mills to manufacture it. By every commercial test the province is 
entitled to play an important part in the world’s trade in lumber. 


that Sou th 


We are not doing so. Something is wrong somewhere. What is it? 
‘agian 9 ints have been made that our lumbermen are to blame 
for the present situation; that they are not aggressive in pushing into 


the export market; that British Columbia timber is, therefore, un- 
known abroad. But inv estigation by trade commissioners in foreign 
countries show that this is not correct, for the reputation of British 
Columbia lumber stands high in many distant markets and I am in 
a position to know that the greatest courage and persistency has been 
shown by local firms in seeking orders. 


Need of Vessels 


“The timber is here, the mills are here, but we can not export our 
manufactured lumber. Why is this, Mr. Speaker? The reason lies 
in a nutshell—we can not get the ships. 

“Take as an instance a recent order from the Australian govern- 
ment. Our mills are prepared to fill that order at once and. at the 
lowest market price. That piece of business is ours by every right. 
But our mills can not touch it because there are no ships at their dis- 
posal; even though shipment after shipment of lumber to Australia 
is being made at the present time from California, Washington and 
Oregon. We can only deal with the sister Dominions of the Empire 
through the agency and by the favor of American brokers, American 
lumber buyers, American shipping companies. I speak about our 
cousins across the line in no unfriendly spirit. Their competition 
with us is straightforward business. But ‘naturally, they exercise their 
legitimate privilege of swinging business to their own people, and 
therefore the shipping and selling monopoly they have established 
in the export lumber business has become a lid that stifles the export 
trade of this province. When orders from other portions of the 
British Empire—from Australia, India, the United Kingdom—are 
bee haitented to British Columbia mills by San Enoeact brokers, 
instead of being received direct; when other orders from the Empire 
are filled on the American side without our even hearing of them; 
when, after strenuous efforts our mills secure the chance of tender- 
ing on a few orders and find themselves condemned to let every one 
go past them to American mills because they can not get a shingle 
ship—well—in such untoward circumstances it is time for us to get 
and do something drastic to secure this trade that rightfully 
belongs to us. 

“Mr. Speaker, transportation is what is needed. Already this 
rnme! ce ee is devoted itself heart and soul to providing transporta- 
tion inland from the Coast. The new transcontinental raihways pro- 
vide for that effectively. At the point where our wealth of timber and 
our Pye idid manufz .cturing equipment is made of no effect because 
ot reach its markets—at the seacoast where transportation 
fa su tide len, leaving our coast mills congested with millions of 
dollars’ -th of lumber they can not ship—at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
it is the duty of this government to extend the work it has been doing, 
secure transportation seaward for our lumbering industry.” 
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Concluding, Hon. Mr. Ross referred to the lumber interests of 

e interior, and promised progressive measures for pushing the trade 

| untain ‘ills in their legitimate trade, the prairie provinces 
Ww est. 

Sir Rict fo McBride warmly congratulated his colleague for the 


n.of policy he had just presented. The premier in his 
-ed to the fact that only that day Hon. Mr. Neilson, 
South Wales at San Francisco, had called 
course of the interview the visitor had announced 
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A Chance for British Columbia 


to good times in British Columbia would be 


the busy operation of the lumber mills of this pro- 
few days a most disagreeable fact has been 
by the news columns of the Vancouver papers. 


t able to compete with that of Washington 
f railway ties and timbers to the British 
On that account large orders for this ma- 


terial are being placed in these states and our mills are going idle. 
It is about time to cry out, “Wake up, British Columbia.” 

If the mils are idle and the contracts not obtained, the Ma | 
will also fail to collect any royalties from the industry. At present 
under section 58 of the Forest Act, railway ties and mining props pay 
a royalty. Under section 6 of the Timber Royalty Act higher class 
timber pays a royalty of 85c. per thousand feet. The lumber mills, 
for the purpose of supplying these war contracts, cannot stand this 
royalty. The Government would not be appreciably poorer for hay- 
ing’ a few million more feet of such logs cut, even without the usual 
royalty. It would be a patriotic thing, a wise thing and a good adver- 
tisement for the province, to have an act passed immediately declar- 


ing that, all timber sold to the Government of any of the allies shail 


be exempt from these royalties. Now that the legislature is in Ses- 
sion, the Government should make such a provision law. 
Yours truly, 
Cc. ME: Woodworth. 
‘Vancouver, Feb. 8, 1915. 


New Shingle Plant Projected 


W. Allen and F. King, of Bellingham, Wash., have about com- 
pleted their plans for the erection of a shingle plant of fair size on the 
waterfront at West Vancouver, on the north shore of Burrard Inlet. 
The site secured is distant about a block from the old wharf at Holly- — 
burn landing. Messrs. Allen and King control extensive cedar lim- 
its on the upper benches of the mountains back of West Vancouver; 
these will be tapped by means of a log flume about two miles in 
length, which will deliver the bolts direct to the mill. Water for the 
operation of the flume will be supplied by a dam 182 ft. in width and 
16 ft. high, to be put in at an elevation of 1,138 ft. Some delay has 
occurred in securing the necessary water rights from the Govern- 
ment, but it is likely a start will soon be made on construction. 


Superior Sash and Door Factory Burned 


New Westminster lost one of its leading industries on February 
6th, when fire which broke out in the main ‘building of the Superior 
Sash and Door Factory at the foot of Fourteenth Street quickly des- 
troyed the entire plant, despite the efforts of the firemen, who had 
2,900 feet of hose and an extra heavy water pressure at their dis- 
posal. They succeeded, however, in saving the power house, dry 
kilns, yard stock and several small warehouses, the contents of the 
latter being badly damaged by water. 

The buildings were “owned by the Small & Bucklin Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, the factory being operated under lease by the British 
America Mills & Timber Company, Limited, under the supervision of 
J. C. Dougherty, the company’s Vancouver manager. The factory had 
been closed for several months owing to the dull times, but was be- 
ing put in shape for starting up again, a number of ood: orders hav- 
ing been placed with the company. Mr. Dougherty reports the loss — 
as approximately $50,000; about 15,000 doors being destroyed, while 
the insurance carried was between 65 and 75 per cent. Small & Buck- 
lin carried $5,000 on the buildings. A hot box of one of the blow fans 
near the sander machine was the probable cause of the fire, which for 
a time threatened to envelop Cutler’s shingle mill nearby. 

As a result of the destruction of this factory the stock of cedar 
doors at the Coast is practically wiped out, and the scarcity of clear 
cedar lumber just now will render it difficult for other manufacturers 
to supply the market. Under the circumstances Northwest retailers 
who happen to have a stock of cedar doors on hand will be able to 
realize good prices. 


A convincing proof of the indestructibility of cedar is reported 
from Boston. Years ago, when the city’s:modern rapid transit sys- 
tem was in the making, the contractors built a new roadway, paved 
with granite blocks, without bothering to lift the ties and rails on 
the old horse cat track. While some excavating was being done re- 
cently the old car track was uncovered, when it was found that the 
cedar ties were yet tough enough for service, while of all the iron 
there remained only some badly corroded spikes which owed their 
preservation to being deeply embedded in the sound wood. 


Taking advantage of the peculiar conditions arising from the war, 
officials of the B. C. Forest Branch are instituting what is hoped will 
prove effective measures, to ensure new markets for British Columbia 
lumber, particular attention being given to South America, where 
opportunities for increased business undoubtedly exist at the present 
time. The Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa has been 
asked to take note of the action of the United States Department of 
Commerce in assigning a special agent to investigate the lumber mar- 
kets of the countries tying to the south, and the ‘Canadian trade com- 
missioners on the ground will be kept fully advised as to the situation. 
in this province peal urged to do all in, their sna to exploit the super- 
ior qualities of British Columbia’ timber. 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


Since last month, when a more optimistic feeling was reported 


to be pervading all branches of the lumber industry, we are able to. 


point to several things which go to establish the correctness of our 
forecast. Tarly in March a decided betterment was reported by mills 
and wholesalers in the volume of prairie and Ontario trade offering, 
and that the business has continued to increase from day to day is at- 
tested in the quite active demand for cars and the heavier movement 
of lumber freight eastward. Manufacturers who dre prone to take a 
pessimistic view upon nearly all occasions are now arguing that the 
improvement will be only temporary—‘‘a spring flurry,” as they ex- 
press it—but they have scored a miss many times when attempting 
to size up the market -possibilities, and we believe events will prove 
they have again shot wide of the target. They have, we think, failed 
to take into account the better financial position of the prairie farmer 
as a result of the higher prices secured for his 1914 grain crop, and 
also that he is looking forward to a huge crop and still better prices 
jn OMS: 

Unfortunately, even though the rural demand should become fair- 
ty strong, this in itself would not be sufficient to cause any pronounced 
improvement in the mill situation—what is needed is a resumption of 
building in the prairie towns and cities. Already there are indications 
that contractors will be calling. for large quantities of lumber, and 
that a quick recovery will probably manifest itself. As impressed on 


our readers last month, the danger lies in the possible over-crowding 


of the prairie market before it has developed actual strength. This 
is bound to occur if too many mills enter the trade, because in the 
stiff competition for the limited amount of business offering there iis 
likely to be price-cutting and elimination of profits. Already a few 
more mills have opened up—a bit of enterprise that is unwarranted 
by anything in sight. 

There is some activity in the export trade, a number of mills be- 
ing busy on orders placed some time ago. As far as known, however, 
no new business has been signed up, although several cargoes are be- 
ing considered. Lack of bottoms and high freight charges are the fac- 
tors operating against activity in this department. Some parcel ship- 
ments ate going forward to the United Kingdom and Atlantic ports. 

Lumber conditions across the line are steadily improving. The 
railways are placing some good orders, and this is said to indicate a 
helief that the bottom has been reached and that an upward trend of 
prices is in sight. This would seem to be well-founded, as several 
grades of lumber have already made an advance. Any decided better- 
ment will be to the advantage of B. C. lumbermen owing to the fact 
that they are finding a good market in the Middle Western States for 


various grades of-fir and cedar lumber, in addition to other products. 


There is very little change to be noted in the shingle market. 
While the demand has increased there are more mills in opration, sev- 
eral having started up since last report. Probably 85 per cent. of the 
machines in the province are now cutting. Some trouble is develop- 
ing with the shingle weavers, who have been working at reduced 
wages since the depression in the lumber industry set in. Union de- 
legates from Washington have been trying to bring about the dis- 
missal of Orientals, with a view to an advance in the scale. On the 
other hand, the shingle manufacturers of Everett, Wash., are fighting 
the Shingle Weavers’ Union in an attempt to reduce the scale to B. C. 
figures, which allows sawyers to earn an average of $5 per day, and 
packers from $3 to $3.50. 

As to market ’conditions, our millmen report an improvement in 
the demand from Ontario, prairie and U: S. points, but the prices ob- 
tained fail to show any material advance. XXX shingles can still be 
purchased from some of the smaller mills as low as $1.55, but as high 
as $1.75 is being obtained by manufacturers with a reputation for 
turning out a first-class article. XXXXX shingles command $1.75 to 
$1.90, according to quality, although several mills report sales as high 
as $2.05 and $2.10, for reasons quoted in the case of XXX. Perfec- 
tions (18-in. 5-2) sell at $2.20 to $2.30, with a slight reduction for 
green in some cases. Eurekas (18-in. 5-2) fetch $2.00 to $2.10. 

The fir log market is still sluggish, although the available supply 
has diminished materially since the starting up of a number of the 
mills so long idle. Very few logging camps are in operation, and if 
tuanufacturing continues the fir surplus will quickly be taken care of. 
Cedar is rather scarce owing to the quantities being exported, but so 
far our mills have not suffered. Prices have stiffened a shade on the 
above varieties, poor quality fir running $6 to $6.50 per 1,000 ft., with 


good camp run commanding $7 to $8. Best grades of shingle logs 
easily fetch $9, and lumber cedar $10 to $11. Hemlock is still selling 
at $6, with some loggers getting $7 for deliveries under prior con- 
tracts. Spruce is worth from $7 to $8. 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


F. L. Ward, formerly connected with the timber business in 
Vancouver, is now following the same line of business at Pontiac, 


Mich. 


W. F. Lammers, sales manager of the Adams River Lumber 
Company, Limited, Chase, was a recent visitor to Seattle and other 
Puget Sound points. Mr. Lammers was accompanied by his wife. 


J. R. Chamberlain, of the market publicity department of the 
Forest Board, Victoria, called on a number of Vancouver millmen 
March 16th to secure samples of lumber to form an exhibit which will 
be taken to Australia by H. R. MacMillan, special trade representative. 


L. D. Stephenson, salesman with E. C. Atkins & Company, saw 
manufacturers, Vancouver, is away on his annual spring tour of the 
interior mills. He will cover the entire territory from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific line on the north to the southern boundary of the 
province. 


Managing Director L. A. Lewis, of the Brunette Sawmills, Lim- 
ited, New Westminster, returned recently from an extended business 
and pleasure trip which covered Eastern Canada and New York 
points. The return was made via Chicago, and included a side trip 
to the San Francisco Fair. 


T. Elford, general manager of the Shawinigan Lake Lumber 
Company, Limited, Shawinigan Lake, Vancouver Island, called on 
mainland friends March 11th. “Pop” is one of the old-timers in the 
lumber business, and his plant has been a consistent money-maker, 
which is more than can be said of most of them. Y 


V.C. Young, Berlin Machine Works representative for the Coast 
district of British Columbia, was laid low by a severe attack of la 
grippe early in March while making a business tour of Vancouver 
Island, and had to be accompanied back to the Mainland by a phy- 
sician. A rest of a couple of weeks banished the microbes. 


J. W. Coburn, president of the New Ladysmith Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, Nanaimo, visited Vancouver recently on business. 
When questioned relative to the rebuilding of the company’s main 
plant,. which was destroyed by fire last year, Mr. Coburn said he 
had secured plans and made other preparations, but the lumber in- 
dustry would have to show a solid improvement before he would 
feel encouraged to go ahead. 


Messrs. A. K. Leitch and George Leitch, of the East Kootenay 
Lumber Company, Limited, Jaffray, spent a couple of days in Van- 
couver early in-March renewing old acquaintances. Hugh Gilmour, 
of the Waterous Company, placed his auto at their disposal and even 
offered to chaperone them at a pink tea or some such function, but 
the offer was declined on the ground that in the present condition 
of the lumber industry such frivolity would be out of place. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


The Standard Shingle Mills, Limited, capital $10,000, head office 
at Vancouver, has secured incorporation under the B. C. Companies’ 
Act. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, 
manufactured 76,412,721 feet of lumber and 83,666,000 shingles in 
1914. 


The W. L. Goodwin Lumber Company, Vancouver, is in process 
of being liquidated. The firm dealt with local contractors almost en- 
tirely. 

J. E. Innes, who operated a small shingle mill at Webster’s Bon- 
ners, Fraser Valley, made an assignment early in March for the bene- 
fit of creditors. 

T. H. Adams, who. some time ago purchased the Stone Lumber 
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C ny sawmill in Duncan district, Vancouver Island, is preparing 
to start up the plant. 
The Davies Furniture Company, Limited, Victoria, has been in- 
corporated under the B. C. Companies’ Act. Capital, $10,000, divid- 
ed into ten thousand shares. 


G. S. Richards, 14th Avenue East, Vancouver, is planning to en- 
in tie manufacturing, and will probably start up a small mill 
in the Valley. ‘ 
Riggs-Higgins Company, Limited, sash and door manufacturers, 
ancouver, made an assignment recently for the benefit of creditors. 
\\V. Ryrie was appointed liquidator. 

Authority was recently granted the receiver of the Heaps Engi- 
reering Company, Limited, New Westminster, to borrow $18,000 foi 
tiie purpose of carrying on the business as heretofore. 

Messrs. Chas. E. Curtis, Delbert H. Sears and Thomas Kincade 
recently filed a partnership registration as the Curtis & Sears Lum- 
her Company, Qualicum Beach, Vancouver Island. 

Tomlinson & Mitchell, wholesale lumbermen of Winnipeg and 
, recently opened an office in Minneapolis in charge of W. 
11, Hoover, who had been representing the firm in that territory. 

Messrs. C. E. Tisdall, chairman; F. L. Buckley, J. Fyfe-Smith, J. 
W. Hackett, C. McRae, W. Godfrey,.J. Heaps and F. W. Peters, com- 
prise the lumber committee of Vancouver board of trade for 1915. 

Twenty-eight big spruce trees scattered throughout the confines 
of Stanley Park, Vancouver, have been cut down and the bark and 
stumps burned. The trees were dying and were infested with bark 
heetles. 

The Washington Saw Company, of Seattle, founded about twenty 
vears ago by John T. Wheatman, has been acquired by The Simonds 
Manufacturing Company of Fitchburg, Mass., which has branches 
all over the world. 

The leading lumbermen of Everett, Wash., and vicinity, are plan- 
wing a campaign of advertising in order to overcome the inroads being 
made on their business by manufacturers of patent roofing material 
substitutes for lumber. 

The Vedder River Shingle Company, Limited, is. operating its 

lant at Woodroofe Siding, British Columbia Electric. Railway, in 
the Fraser Valley. The output is being taken by Forest Products 
Company, Limited, Vancouver. 

Returns made to George D. McKay, provincial timber inspector, 
covering the log scaling returns for February, made up a total of 43,- 
161,462 feet—nearly 8,000,000 less than for January, when the aggre- 
eate was slightly over 50,000,000 feet. 

Vancouver friends learned with regret of the death at Namu, 
.C., of Sheridan W. Hallett, a well-known logging contractor, as 
the result of an accident met with while superintending woods oper- 

ions for the Namu Sawmill Company. 

Laminated Materials Company, head office, 35 Congress Street, 
Peston, Mass., has been registered in B. C. As previously stated, the 
company has leased the Dominion Match Factory at Sapperton, New 
\Westminster, and will engage in box making. 
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The Doukhobor society at Brilliant, 
completed the installation of a plant for the manufacture of wooden 
pipe. A large quantity will be required next spring and summer for 
aterworks system and for irrigation purposes. 
\ number of the Coast mills have despatched representatives to 
the prairies during the past six weeks. Plans for the season will to a 


ent be dependent on the volume of spring business turned 


in by them, and their reports as to the general outlook. 
The Empire Lumber Company has re-opened its logging camps 
ichan Lake, Vancouver Island, and has resumed the shipment 
timber to Genoa Bay. The-big mill there was forced to close down 


to the log supply having been exhausted. 
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for being granted on the application of Howard David 
er. Patrick Donnelly, president and manager of the 
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has been started up at Kenfiedy Station, 
the British Columbia Electric Railway, 
miles from New Westminster. The plant is oper- 
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mon lumber, rough or dressed, imported into Canada, and asking for 
the enforcement of the dumping clause. 


Log poachers are operating on the North Arm Ai the Fraser 
River, in Eburne vicinity. The Huntting-Merritt Lumber Company, 
Limited, one of the victims, has asked the municipalities interested to 
‘work n conjunction with the provincial police and put on a police 
patrol boat, in the hope of breaking up the gang. 


The plant of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Victoria, resumed cutting early in March with a small crew 
working six hours per day. J. H. Moore, vice- president of the com- 
pany, says there are about a million feet of logs in the water, which 
must be cut immediately to save them from the teredo worm. 


The Vanderhoof Power Company, Limited, of Vanderhoof, Ne- 
chaco Valley, started up their lumber and planing mills on March 
10th. Work on the company’s electric light plant and water system, 
which was commenced last fall, is now approaching completion, and it 
is likely the new town will be in full use of these utilities by May 1st. 

The tug Sea Lion, owned by the British Canadian Lumber Cor- 
poration, Limited, Vancouver, ran ashore on Enterprise Reef, in Ac- 
tive Pass, on March 15, while bound from San Juan Island to Van- 
couver. A wrecking outfit was sent to the scene. The vessel went 
on the rocks at high tide, which will make salvage work very diff- 
cult. 

The Powell River Paper Company, Limited, which is operating 
its big plant at Powell River night and-.day on three eight-hour shifts, 
has orders ahead for some months. A market is now being developed 
in the Orient, some 50 tons of print paper having been shipped to 
China by the Japanese freighter Tacoma Maru, whieh left Vancouver 
on March 2nd. 

The John K. Miller Company, Limited, has just completed a satis- 
factory job of blowpiping for the Vancouver Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver.. A new double 50 fan was set up to take care of the 
shavings from the new combination matcher and resaw machine, and 
two sizers and stickers in the same department were also connected 
up with the new system. 

Chevalier Luigi Zuanelli, a prominent paper manufacturer of 
Rome, Italy, who spent a few days in Vancouver about the end of 
February, expressed the opinion that there should be a good market 
for B. C. pulp and timber products in Italy as a’result of the opening 
of the Panama Canal, but said it was improbable that 2Dy; orders 
would be placed until ‘after the war. 

The Comox Logging & Railway Company, Limited, a subsidiary 
company of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, ee 
Mills, opened up two of its four camps in Courtney district, Vancou- 
ver Island, early in March. The works were closed down early last 
fall, throwing over 600 woodsmen out of employment. The crews 
taken on recently number over 250 men. 

The Forest Products, Limited, Vancouver, the president of which 
is E. P. Roe, mayor of Port Moody, is shipping large quantities of 
lumber and shingles to United States points. Recent orders landed 
by Manager Harold Bradley comprised a million feet of rough lumber 
for the Burlington Route management and seventy-three carloads of 
silo stock sold to dealers in the Middle West. : 

The wrecked tug Lorne, which piled up on San Juan Island on 
August 30th, while towing the barge America, but which later was 
floated and towed to Esquimalt dry dock for repairs, has been pur- 
chased by Alex. McDermott, formerly with the Victoria and Van- 
couver Stevedoring Company, the price being $15,000. The Lorne is 
one of the most powerful tugs on the Coast. 

The assets of the Davidson Ward Company, in liquidation -for 
over a year, were offered for sale by auction on March 30th. The 
property comprises a sawmill plant and a shingle mill, together with 
all necessary buildings, located on Loughborough Inlet, up the Coast, 
together with timber limits on Jervis Inlet, Loughborough Inlet and 
Valdez Island, roughly estimated to contain 316 000 ,000 feet. 

Extensive repairs were carried out during March in some depart- 
ments of the big plant of the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, at Chemainus, Vancouver Island. The mills Sill re-, 
sume cutting April Ist, there being a cargo order and some rail busi- 
ness,in sight. It is yet uncertain whether sufficient trade will develop 
to keep the plant in continuous operation throughout the season. 


The Cowichan Lumber Company, owner of a 60-acre mill site 
within the limits of the city of Port Moody, appealed against the form- 
er assessment of $47,500 as being too high. Investigation disclosed 
that the water-frontage values had not been figured in by the former 
assessor, and therefore, instead of the appeal being sustained, the as- 
sessment was raised to $74,057. Truly the life of the lumberman is 
“Just one d—— thing after another.” 

The Vancouver Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, has in- 
stalled a No. 404 Mershon resaw (horizontal) combination machine, 
comprising a Woods matcher and Mershon resaw working 1 in unison, 
to take care of cants coming from the company’s new cedar plant at 


\ 


Roche Point, Burrard Inlet. sie machine dresses four sides and 
splits into bevel siding. It operates at speeds of 150 ft., 200 ft. and 


- 250 ft. per minute, as desired, and seven men are kept busy handling 


the stock into the machine and clearing away the finished material. 
“One step won’t take you very far, 
You've got to keep on walking; 
One word won't tell folks what you are, 
You've got to keep on talking; 
One inch won’t make you very tall, 
You've got to keep on growing ; 
One little ‘ad’ won’t do it all, 
You've got to keep ’em going.” 

The Vancouver Lumber Company’s fine new cedar plant at Roche 
Point, Burrard Inlet, which was fully described in the February is- 
sue of this journal, was started up February Ist. The shingle depart- 
ment, containing 12 machines, was the first to operate, the cedar mill 
being “tuned up” a few days later. Everything went smoothly from 
the first turning on of the power, but this had been looked for by 
Managing Director Knight and Superintendent Sanders, things hav- 
ing been planned beforehand with a care that left no room for mishaps. 

The statement has been made on more than one occasion that as 
a class the architects of the United States and Canada know very little 
about the good qualities of Douglas fir as an all-round building ma- 
terial, and that a campaign of education conducted along that line 
might be productive of remarkable results. The need for some action 
along this line was recently brought home to the lumbermen of Wash- 
ington state in connection with the letting ofa contract for a new 
federal building at Olympia, in that state. It was discovered that as 
a result of what has been termed “a glaring lack of efficiency” in the 
office of the supervising architect of the Treasury department at 
Washington, it was found necessary to ship yellow pine flooring some 
3,000 miles to the capital of the greatest lumber producing state in 
the Union, in face of the fact that flooring of a superior quality could 
have been obtained within a few short city blocks at less than one- 
third the cost of the Southern article. It was some shock to the lum- 
bermen of the state, but it may serve a good purpose. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


A application for an order for foreclosure of certain timber licenses 
held in the name of the Von Alvensleben Company and the Vancouver 
‘Timber & Trading Company, Limited, an Alvensleben concern, was 
nmiade in the Supreme Court, Vancouver, March 9th, the petitioner be- 
ing J. G. Fordham, holder of a first mortgage of $20,000 at 5 per cent. 
against the property. Van Alvensleben was not represented, the air of 
British Columbia being uncongenial to him since the outbreak of the 
war, but the motion was opposed on behalf of the Franco-Canadian 
Corperation, a French company, which had advanced $71,000 as a sec- 
end charge against the timber leases in question. Counsel for the 
company explained that all the directors of the Franco-Canadian Com- 


pany are now at the front, and one of them is held by the Germans as_ 


a prisoner. Just before the war broke out the company, which has 
$4,000,000 invested in Canada, had arranged to forward $100,000 to 
Vancouver to take care of Mr. Fordham’s claim, but the calling of the 
directors to the colors had made it impossible to carry out the plans 
tuade. Sufficient money was available, however, to pay the interest 
due and one-half of the renewal fees due the Government, in order 
to keep the property intact until things can be adjusted. Chief Jus- 
tice Hunter thought the offer a fair one under the circumstances, so he 
gave six months for foreclosure, with the promise of-further relief if 
the proposed payments are duly made. 


Granted Commission on Timber Deal 


A decision handed down in Supreme Court, Vancouver, on March 
15th, in the case of Budd vs. Windebank, awarded the plaintiff, a realty 
agent at Chilliwack, the sum of $731 as commission for negotiating 
tle sale of $40,000 worth of timber limits for the defendant, Hori 
Windebank, a Mission City lumberman. 


Insurance Companies Escape Payment 


In Supreme Court, Vancouver, judgment was handed down in an 
action entered by the Westminster Woodworking Company vs. the 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company, et al. The decision will be of interest 
to millmen and factory owners. The woodworking company had plac- 
ed insurance on its plant on Lulu Island immediately prior to a fire 
which destroyed the buildings before all the insurance papers had been 
made out. The Stuyvesant Insurance Company was sued for $6,000; 
li. H. Lennie, a local insurance agent, for $40,000; and Seeley & Com- 
pany, general insurance agents, for $18,000. Judgment was given for 
$6,000 and costs against the first-named company; the case against 
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Seeley & Company was dismissed without costs; and the case against 
Lennie was dismissed with costs. 


Government Takes Action Against Alien 


The Wilson Bay logging camp of the Vancouver Timber & Trad- 
ing Company, Limited, one of the Alvo Alvensleben’s subsidiary con- 
cerns, was seized by the sheriff some time ago under instructions is- 
sued by the forestry department of the provincial government, who 
had a claim for royalties. The Dominion Bank, J. S. Emerson and P. 
surns & Company are said to hold the assets as securities for ad- 
vances, while the Quebec Bank is a creditor for $21,400. An applica- 
tion has been made for a winding-up order. 


Ask Heavy Damages from Government 


In the Exchequer Court, Vancouver, the case of the Canadian 
Pacihc Lumber Company vs. the Government of Canada, involving 
compensation for 44 ft. of water frontage expropriated for dock pur- 
poses on the west side of Salsbury Drive, Vancouver, occupied the 
attention of Mr. Justice Audette for eight days. Originally the gov- 
ernment proposed to expropriate both the water lot and a strip of land 
fronting thereon which had been used by the company as a piling 
ground for lumber, whereupon damages to the amount of over $260,- 
COO were claimed, the contention of the company being that the taking 
of the land and water frontage made it impossible to operate their 
plant on an economical basis. Following the original trial the govern- 


ment resigned its claim to the land lot, but the company still claimed 


substantial damages for the reason that the retention of the water 
would make it impossible to store a sufficient quantity of logs at one 
time, as formerly they were able to do. During the hearing of the ex- 
pert evidence an amicable settlement appeared likely at one time, but 
while the offer was being considered by the Ottawa authorities the 
lumber company reconsidered the proposals and decided to abide by 
the decision of Mr. Justice Audette, whose judgment will likely not be 
given for some time owing to the great mass of evidence to be re- 
viewed. 


Fort George Lumber Company Sues G. T. P. Railway Company 
The construction of a trestle bridge across the Fraser River in 
Fort George district was the cause of a claim for $30,000 damages 
being made in Supreme Court, Vancouver, the plaintiffs being the 
l'ort George Trading & Lumber Company and the defendants the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. The suit was entered for the 
reason that during the spring and summer of 1914, when business was 
brisk in Fort George vicinity, the mill company were unable to secure 
a supply of logs owing to the bridge being thrown across the river by 
the railway company at a point just above the mill. The defendants 
claimed they left an open space in the centre of the bridge spans to per- 
mit the passage of logs, but the lumber company allege this was 
useless owing to the frequent changing of the river channel according 
to the swing of the current. Several other cases of a similar notare 
depended on the verdict, and the evidence on both sides was thorough - 

1y gone into. Judgment was reserved. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


The Russian barque Lucipara is under charter to load a cargo of 
lumber at Hastings Mills, Vancouver, for United Kingdom ports. 


The American steam schooner Tallac took on a cargo of poles 
and lumber at Vancouver harbor points late in January for San Fran- 
cisco delivery. 


vie American barkentine Lahaina reached Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, on February 12th, 118 days out via Cape Horn, with a cargo 
of 1,000,000 feet of lumber loaded at Hastings Mills, Vancouver. a 

Carrying 860,000 feet of Douglas fir put on board by the Cameron 
Lumber Company, Limited, the American schooner Mahukona left 
the inner harbor at Victoria on February 12th, for South Africa. 

For the first time on record two sailing vessels were berthed in 
the inner harbor, Victoria, the forepart of February awaiting lumber 
cargoes from the plant of the Cameron Lumber Company. The ves- 
sels were berthed at the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company’s 
dock, the cargoes being taken on board from scows.~ Both vessels 
were loaded in quick time and are now on their way to South African 
ports. 
: The steamer Atlantic, of the Boston-Pacific line, berthed at the 
Genoa Bay Lumber Company’s plant, Vancouver Island, on February 
20th, to take on a cargo of timbers for Atlantic coast points. The ma- 
terial had been prepared for loading and was placed on board in quick 
time by the stevedoring company, the vessel getting away by the end 
of the month. The steamers Atlantic and Pacific were built especi- 
ally for the trade between Boston and North Pacific ports, but are 
now to be withdrawn by the owners in order to:take advantage of the 
present high freight rates offered in the trans-atlantic trade. The line 
has been successful from the start, full cargoes having been handled 
on every trip, and the temporary abandonment of the service will be 
greatly felt by our millmen, 
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Resumed Activity Predicted for B.C. 


Newton, well known in Vancouver and Coast lumber cir- 
cles, contributed an excellent article under the above heading to the 
istical number of the Canada Lumberman, Toronto, published 
February Ist. Some extracts therefrom should prove interesting to 
Western Lumberman readers. 
In his opening remarks Mr. Newton calls attention to the sound- 
f a forecast made by him in a former article published January 
9th, 1914, in which he had predicted bad times for the lumber industry. 
Now Mr. Newton is equally confident that the period of depression is 
at an end, and thinks lumbermen should be quick to realize the fact 
and manifest their return of confidence. He says: 

“T believe that when peace is restored we will see such a revival 
of trade as would justify the most sanguine hopes. But with our 
country unbroken and untrammelled, and with the necessary machin- 
ery and equipment lying idle, what are we waiting for? Are we going 
to allow others to reap the harvest which is soon to come, and which 
is rightfully our own? We have unlimited resources in our forests 
and our government needs the revenue from it, and, as a matter of 
fact. must have it. Is it reasonable, then, that we should be reconciled 

/ let our mills remain idle while this timber is being shipped out 
of the country to be manufactured by our competitors and then per- 
haps shipped back into our own market, or if not, then into others 
which are within our reach? Never will we submit to such a thing. 
This is our opportunity to find our level, and if salaries, wages, or 
other expenses have been forced too high by the wave of optimism, 
as has been stated, to allow us to compete, then we must get them 
back again to a level with those of our neighbors. All extravagances, 
if such there are, must be sought out and eliminated, and whatever 
other obstacles stand in the way of our enjoying our full share of the 
trade which should come to us from other parts of the world, as well 
as from markets closer home, should now be removed. We never 
had such an opportunity as this for-readjustment, for now that the 
eyes of the world are focussed upon something-else we can make the 
adjustment juite unobserved. 
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Resumption of Activity Expected 


“With the changes that must be brought about by the present 
unsettled conditions in the world, the extent to which we will be able 
to extend our trade is somewhat problematical at this time. I be 
lieve, though, that every indication points to a resumption of busi- 
ness at home with the opening up of the season, and while the volume 
may not be so large that it will startle us to begin with, yet I believe 
that the season will go out with much more reason for gratification 
than it begins with. 

“The farmers’ wave of prosperity is now rolling toward them, 
and it is likely to roll high. This bids fair to stimulate them to such 
action as they have never been known to take for the production of a 
record crop. The prices which they are likely to realize for this crop 
(much of which will be shipped out of the country) will bring new 
capital in, and we know that with this prospect before the farmer, or 
and make improvements calling for large quantities of lumber. Then 
also, should we have an influx of people to the country, as some pre- 
dict we will, if they are the right class, and settle upon the land, their 


requirements must be reckoned with. Without making any calcula- 
tions which are not fully warranted, I think that we have 
uple reason to believe that there is going to be a good demand made 
on lumber before the season is out. Stocks in the yards are known 
to be exceedingly low, while at the mills they are not heavy. This, 
nsidered along with the fact that the eastern mills. will probably 
not take out anything like their average cut of logs this winter, is 
hound to augur in favor of the coast mills, for we do not have to plan 
ahead for our logs, but can obtain them at any time of year, as the 


business comes, and indeed some of the larger logging operators are 
Id elves in readiness for just this kind of an exigency.” 


oe tnems 


B. C. Loggers’ Association Elect Officers 


meeting of the British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 

eld recently in the Pacific Block, Vancouver, with 
Jempsey, president pro tem, in the chair. The at- 
large and included many of the leading operators 

members were elected and considerable 
as transacted. An interesting discussion took place 
ispects for the coming season, the general opinion 
uld not be much manufacturing activity in the 
The following officers were elected for 1915: 
vice-president, I. A. Bearce; secretary- 
elected; and the following twelve mem- 
directors: J. M. Dempsey, A. P. Allison, D. J. 
f Bloedel, Stewart & Welch; C. L. Koelche, of 
imber Company; I. A. Bearce, of Haslam Lake 

"); ( F. Clark, of Clark & Lyford; A. E. Munn, of the 
Development Company; A. W. Mack, of Prentiss & Mack; 


{ “a <t i 


1 
erai new 


JEMPSEY ; 


{ rath re 


Caws Yapp, of Squamish Timber Company ; G. Hornibrook, of West- 
ern Logging Company, and M. J. O’Brien, of Brooks, Scanlon & 
O’Brien. ; 


Trade Influence of Creosoted Lumber 


During the course of the Annual Meeting of the Retail Lumber- 
men of Indiana, which was held recently at Minneapolis, Mr. W. H. 
Sullivan, Vice-President and General Manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogaluta, La., raised an interesting question in a 
letter which he sent to the Secretary of the Association. He said in 
part :— 

The message I wanted to bring you is this: I believe that all lum- 
ber manufacturers and dealers ought to start a campaign to interest 
the retail lumber dealers in the sale of creosoted lumber. There are a 
great many purposes for which lumber is used in the farming districts 
which require treated material. If ordinary untreated lumber is sold 
to them our farmer friends get a bad impression of lumber and then 
commence to use concrete. 

The idea I had in mind and wish to present to you is that retail 
dealers ought to carry a few barn sills, some fence posts and some 
planks with which to make drains and bridges around a farm, and 
perhaps a few joists for the lower floors of barns, which have been 
treated with coeosote oil, and I think some shiplap material for barn 
floors should be handled, instead of having farmers build their barn 
floors all out of concrete. This creosoted lumber would last almost 
as long as concrete and the original cost would be very much less. 

Now, there are quite a number of lumber manufacturers who are 
in a position to furnish creosoted material and have creosoted plants 
close to their operations: for instance, the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, some of the Kirby mills, Buchanan mills and some other large 
soncerns as well as ourselves, so there would be no difficulty in getting 
competitive figures on creosoted material. - oP 


Waste Products Save Big Annual Outlay 


The degree to which, what were formerly waste products, are 
utilized in large manufacturing establishments is surprising to any- 
one not familiar with all these present-day methods. Many a large 
plant is able because of the extent of its operations to thus redtce 
manufacturing costs as compared with operations performed on a 
smaller scale... 

$40,000 Annually Saved 


In the Toledo plant of the Willys-Overland Company, utilization 


‘of sawdust and scrap from the woodworking departments alone saved 


$40,000 per year in the coal bill. 

To operate the Willys-Overland drop forge plant, in which there 
are 60 steam hammers, and to heat the 25 acres of new buildings just 
completed, requres 10 huge boilers of a total capacity of 3,800 h.p. 
These boilers would consume 200 tons of coal for every winter day, 
were it necessary to use coal. The use of the waste from the wood- 
working shops saves almost one-third of this, and practically elimin- 
ates the need of coal in summer, reaching in the course of a year the 
enormous total saving above mentioned. 

The interior of the Overland woodworking shops is entirely free 


‘irom shavings, sawdust and other scrap material. Large tubes lead 


from the point on every machine where this waste drops to a central 
point beneath the floor to which all the waste wood products are 
drawn by a strong faced current of air. The scrap is taken from this 
point by an endless leather belt to a powerful wood grinder which 
completely pulverizes the entire mass. 

This crushed wood is blown by electric fans into huge bins lo- 
cated above the furnaces; chutes from these bins lead directly to the 
fire pots, into which at stated intervals a fixed quantity is released by 
automatic means. 


Does Away with Timber Underweights 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has announced a new regulation 
relative to the shipping of long-sawn timbers requiring two or more 
cars, which is a radical departure from the old rules and the rules gen- 
erally in effect on railroads in the United States.. The new rule pro- 
vides that the weight on long-sawn timbers requiring two or more cars 
will be on the basis of 3.2 pounds per foot, with a minimum of 33,000 
pounds for éach car used. This regulation became effective December 
Ist, and will apply from British Columbia points routing via the C. P. 
R. to points in Eastern Canada, namely Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Heretofore, and in the United States, the rail- 
roads endeavored to actually weigh all.such shipments. The new rule 
will do away with all underweights that might possibly be obtained 
on shipments of long timber requiring two or more cars. 


Australia imported timber to the value of $437,500 from Russia 
during 1912. 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


A much better tone exists this month in the lumber industry of the 
prairie provinces, as compared with the preceding months. At one 
time, it was thought that building operations would be curtailed to 
such an extent that lumbermen in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba would not receive business enough to pay their expenses. Such, 
however, is far from the case. Debentures of the various municipali- 
ties are selling at fair prices, and money is plentiful—for legitimate 
purposes, and there are prospects of quite an active building pro- 
vram being carried out in these western Provinces this year. In Win- 
nipeg a huge block is to be erected on one of the most valuable pieces 
ol property in the city—that opposite the general post office. It is 
auticipated that close to $1,000,000 will be involved in the erection of 
a handsome up-to-date business block. The length it will occupy on 
Portage Avenue will be the entire distance between Notre Dame Ave- 
nue and Garry Street. An eight-storey building will be erected. The 
erasion of the existing block will shortly take place. Further up this 
main thoroughfare will be a huge business block erected, which wili 
cost in the neighborhood of $200,000. Just north of the city is a $600,- 
000 pulp and paper mill, which it is expected will be constructed this 
spring. Work, which for sundry reasons was postponed on several 
large structures last Fall, will proceed as soon as the weather turns 
milder. Thus, we can safely predict that within a short time con- 
- tractors will be calling for large quantities of lumber both in Winni- 
peg and in the other large cities. 

Each lumberman interviewed during the week has expressed an 
optimism that trade will within a very short time, be practically nor- 
mal. Sales are already moving fairly briskly. Each of the lumber- 
mien emphasized the importance of the farming movement in western 
Canada this year. The farmers are in a better financial position than 
ever in the past, and with a huge crop, with prospects of a still higher 
price than that now existing, should go a long way to stimulate op- 
timism in not only the lumber and contracting industries, but in every 
line of business in the West. A-tone of optimism reaches us from 
' Saskatchewan and Alberta. It is a well-known fact that lumber is 
the main building material in these provinces owing to the smali 
amount of gravel and stone available. That cement is making very 
Slow headway is the report of many of these western lumbermen. 
Owing to the high prevailing prices of brick and the low price of lum- 
ber, it is generally conceded that the main building material for many 
years in the rural districts will be lumber. For this reason it appears 
tnat there will always be a large amount of lumber used in the Cana- 
dian West. What is required is more publicity. Lumbermen think 
that, as lumber was the building material of old, it will ever remain 
so, forgetting that the substitutes which are being dumped on the 
market at the present time, are making competition keener, and in 
miany cases are putting the lumbermen out of business, through the 
lack of publicity of our lumber merchants. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 

I. W. Crossley, of Gladstone, Man., has sold his umber business 
to the Corona Lumber Company of that town. 

W. D. Galvin, President of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and General Manager of the Galvin Lumber Yards, Limited, 
is visiting Chicago on business. ‘ 

A. C. Munday, of the Canadian Lumber Yards, Limited, Winni- 
peg, has been transferred to Brownlee, Sask., where he will take 
‘ charge of the company’s yards and offices. 

T. Sparks, of Russell, Man., manager of the Theo. A. Burrows 
Lumber Company, has made arrangements for the erection of a fine 
office and the laying out of an up-to-date lumber yard. 

-E. D. Tennant, of Patriache & Tennant, Winnipeg, Man., is still in 
St. Louis, Mo., where he is looking after the interests of the Hoo-Hoo 
Order, owing to the illness of Scrivenoter W. M. Stephenson. 

C. L. Cochrane, for some time manager of the Monarch Lumber 
Company’s yard at Lumsden, has been transferred to the same com- 
pany’s yard at Marquis, Sask. A number of his friends gave him a 
send-off. 

Wm. McLeod, local manager of the Canadian Lumber Yards, 
Limited, at Moose Jaw, died very suddenly on February 28. In the 
morning he attended church, returned home and had lunch as usual. 
In the afternoon he went for a walk along Ninth Avenue, when he feli 
and was unconscious in a few seconds. He was rushed to a doctor, 
who found he was suffering from hemorrhage of the brain. He never 


_day and night and employ some 240 men. 


regained consciousness and died in the evening about 8.30 p.m. De- 
ceased was thirty years of age. He leaves a wife and three children. 

The lumbermen of the prairie provinces are taking more interest 
in silo building, as is evinced by the fact that W. D. Moore, of Mor- 
den, Man., is asking for particulars from those who know about this 
cjass of work. 

Alan Stewart, Secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, stated to the Western Lumberman representative 
that the Lumbermen’s Fire Association loses $4,364 as a result of the 
fire in the lumber yards of Grest Bros., at Watrous, Sask. 


Judge Ousley, who acted as arbitrator in the case of the Rat Port- 
age Lumber Company versus The City of Moose Jaw, regarding the 
closing of a portion of River Street by the city, for which the company 
claimed damages, has awarded the sum of $12,000 to the company. 

We extend our congratulations to H. F. Petersmeyer, manager oi 
the Assiniboia Lumber. Company’s line yards with headquarters at 
Moose Jaw, who was recently married at Cleveland, Ohio, to Miss 
Florence Quayle. They will make their future home at Moose Jaw. 


The Fourth Annual Bonspiel of Brown & Rutherford Planing . ~ 


Mills took place last month. Eight rinks entered. J. T. Campbell’s 
rink won first prize over W. Murray by the score of 30 to 10; the prize 
being four beautiful clocks. In the consolation, A. H. Brown beat F. 
ond by 13 to 8, his rink receiving four pipes donated by F. J. Ruther- 
ord. 

We extend our sympathies to N. G. Neill, the new Secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association who took charge of the 
work of this organization at the beginning of this month, owing to 
the sudden death of his mother. The head offices of this Association 
will be continued as henceforth in the McIntyre Block. Mr. Alaa 
Stewart, late secretary of the Association, who still continues to act 
as Secretary of the Western Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, has opened an office next to that of Mr. Neill. 


A deal is now under way for the reduction of the number of lum- 
ber yards in Kindersley, Sask, from seven to three, and it is under- 
stood that the matter is practically closed. The Beaver Lumber Com- 
pany, The Rogers Lumber Yards, Limited, and the Security Lumber 
Company are purchasing the stocks of McDonald & Byrnes, John H. 
Hahn, The Coldwell Lumber Company, and The Goose Lake Grain 
& Lumber Company, and it is expected the Security Lumber Com- 
pany will also purchase the property and buildings of the Colweli 
lumber Company. Nik 

One of the worst fires that Watrous, Sask., has ever experienced, 
recently broke out in Grest Bros. lumber yard. The buildings, the best 
grades of lumber, a quantity of coal, cord wood, fence posts and ce- 
ment were all destroyed. Fortunately, there was very little wind 
blowing at the time; nevertheless, several roofs in the vicinity caught 
fire, also the Town Hall, two blocks away, owing to flying burning 
shingles. Had it not been for a fall of snow a day or two previous, 
which covered the roofs of all the buildings, it is quite possible that a 
gieat conflagration would have occurred. The cause of the fire is un- 
known; when first discovered it was seen burning near the centre of 
one of the lumber sheds. The total loss to the Grest Bros. will be in 
the neighborhood of $12,000; $7,000 insurance was carried. It is the 
intention of Grest Bros. to rebuild on the old site. The firm is now 
doing business in the building formerly occupied by the Reliance Luin- 
ber Company. ; 


Big Sale of Lumber 


J. A. Osborne, of Fort Frances, who recently visited Winnipeg, — 
stated that the Northern Construction Company, which has a large 
lumber mill at Fort Frances, has sold the entire stock of lumber in 
the mill yards, some 9,000,000 feet, to Fullerton & Kruger, Minneap- 
olis dealers. This is one of the largest sales of lumber recorded in 
recent months. The lumber is mostly pine, dimension and board. It 
had been contemplated to shut down this mill for the coming year 
owing to the exhaustion of the company’s timber limits, but indica- 
tions now are that a new company will be organized and the mill 
re-opened in the spring. 

Mr. Osborne reported a lively condition of affairs at the Fort 
Frances pulp and paper mills. These mills are now running full blast 
Paper is now being sup- 
plied to nearly all the leading dailies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 
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The Finger Lumber Company— Loading a Barge 


A Modern Sawmill in Manitoba 


Extensive Settlement in Northern Manitoba Leads to Erection of Large Spruce Manufacturing 
Company at the Pas, by the Finger Lumber Company 


[t is difficult to realize the mighty development which, in the 
last decades, has taken place in Western Canada, especially in the 
Middle West, comprising the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. It is only a very few years ago that the settlers 
commenced to flock in and take up land in the most southern parts of 
these provinces. They have gradually worked themselves northward, 
and the railroads that commenced to build parallel with the inter- 
national boundary extending east and west ,are more and more in- 
vading virgin country to the north 

[f you will look at an ordinary map of middle Western Canada 
you will notice what a vast territory there is north of the Grand 
trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern transcontinental lines tributary 
to the Saskatchewan River, a territory which is still apparently virgin 
and not surveyed. In describing this country the compiler of the map 
has been content with such general remarks as “Rich sandy loam,” 
“Quantities of pulp wood,” “Good timber,” “Merchantable spruce in 
large quantities,” “Hay lands,” “Good timber,” etc. It is a country 
where nature's riches are still lying dormant waiting for the settler. 
Certain parts of this country have been more or less before the public 
eye during the last few years and a movement of pioneers has set 
in. We refer to that part through which the Hudson Bay Railroad 
is being built from The Pas to the Hudson Bay. 


How the Timber Was Located 


\mong those who renounced the comforts of civilization and took 

m himself to find new fields for his energy was Herman Finger, 
who, fascinated by the charms of the wilderness, set out to assist in 
developing this virgin country. 
reserves of the country tributary to the Saskatchewan 
tween Prince Albert and The Pas, and the Carrot River Val- 
He travelled by canoe in the summer and by dog teams and on 
es in the wigter. He slept in the open under the spruce tree 
le of winter, without tent or stove, with the thermometer 


timber 


The Finger Lumber Company's Steam Barge “C.R. Smith” 


As early as 1904 Mr. Finger explored : 


registering fifty degrees below zero. It required six years for the 
preliminary work of exploring the timber, and in 1910, having ac- 
quired extensive timber limits located on the Carrot and Saskatche- 
wan rivers, Mr. Finger organized The Finger Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited. A site for the mill and yards was purchased at The Pas, Mani- 
toba, 500 miles north of Winnipeg and 400 miles west of Hudson 
Bay. Work on the plant started in October, 1910.. In 1911 the plant 
was completed and sawing operations commenced. 


A Complete and Modern Plant — 

The Finger Lumber Company’s plant is one of the most complete 
and modern sawmills in the middle West. The mill proper is a sub- 
stantial building constructed of British Columbia fir on cement 
foundation; the building is 208 feet long and 64 ft. wide. It is equip- _ 
ped with rotary and gang saws. 


Only one-half of the mill is equipped at present but the com- 
pany expects to install the other side just as soon as trade warrants 
it, thereby doubling the capacity. 

The mill is driven by a Corliss engine of 750 h.p., the gang being 
driven separately by a twin engine of 200 h.p. The five boilers are’ 
72 in. x 18 ft. and have Dutch ovens. 


The extensive yards are located immediately behind the mill. 
They are equipped with tracks and all the lumber is hauled out from 
the mill on cars. Cars are also used in hauling the lumber to the 
planing mill: The sawmill has a capacity of 250,000 feet in twenty 
hours. The capacity of the planing mill is ten cars per day. 

The Finger Lumber Company is principally catering to the tradc 
of the Prairie provinces. A good market for lower grades is found 
in the Chicago-Milwaukee territory. 

The company has built comfortable dwellings for its employees 
and is also operating a boarding house. 


The timber limits belonging to the Finger Lumbér Company con- 
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The Finger Lumber Company—Log Landing on the Carrot River 
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igh grade ot white sprucé with a sprinkling of cottonwood, 
narack and other woods. lhe camps are located about. sixty miles 
1 TI the Carrot River. All supplies are shipped in in 
water, so very little toting was to be done during the win- 
gs are driven to the mouth of the Carrot River where they 
ire boomed and towed down the Saskatchewan. The company owns 
power tug and one steam barge one hundred feet long with 
side paddle wheels, also one pile driver and several barges. 


a> Oll 


Mr. Finger a Born Lumberman 
Mr. Herman Finger, the President of the company, received his 
ining as a lumberman in Wisconsin. Ever since he was a 
tollowed the life of a lumberman. He started at the bot- 


oy he Nas 


i the ladder and, advancing rapidly to responsible positions, 


uired an interest in a logging company. He later became 
rganizers of the Eagle River Lumber Company, of Eagle 


River, Wisconsin. Disposing ot his interests at that point he moved 
Arthur, Ontario, where-he organized the Pigeon River Lum- 


ompany. 

Finger takes an active part in the affairs of the town of-The 
having served as Mayor since its incorporation in May, 1911. 
he other officers of the company are: , Vice-President, C. R. 
Menasha, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. H.'Miner, Menasha, 


The logging operations of the company are superintended, by 
Mr. O. G. Finger, who accompanied his father during the early travels 
in locating the timber. 


Atkins at the Panama Exposition 
Another demonstration of “Atkins Always Ahead” is shown in the 
splendid exhibit of E. C. Atkins & Company, the Silver Steel Saw 
Feople at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. : 
When the gates of the Exposition were thrown open, the Atkins 
lay was fully installed and every detail was complete. 
' The color scheme is royal purple and white, the entire display 
ards at the back and sides being covered with royal purple velvet. 
The mammoth circular saws at the rear are in motion and shown 
the various display boards is included everything in the way oi 
for all purposes, from the small jewelers coping saw, 1/16 of an 
width, to the 20-inch band saw, 75 feet long, and circular saws 


cist 


ll purposes from 1 to 88 inches in ‘diameter. 

In cross-cut Saws, the company shows an interesting exhibit oi 
the various styles of teeth in general usage in all the different woods of 
tle United States as well as those best adapated for logging in the 
black forests of Russia, the jungles of Africa, the timbered sections of 

ustralasia, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and all quarters of the 
rid. 
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\ feature is made of the display of various saws in common usage 
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FE. C. Atkins & Co., at the Panama Pacific Exposition 


rip, panel, keyhole, back and 


f ompass, 


the metal working industries is shown 
nd and hack saw blades for cutting hot 


pies a frontage of 50 feet; depth of 30 feet, 
located in one of the main aisles of the 


New “Made in Canada” Saw Mill Resaw : 


The vertical resaw shown here is the late production of the Ber- 
lin Machine Works, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., one of the foremost 
concerns in the world building band sawing machinery. It is holding 
the attention of Canadian lumbermen, not solely, though, because it 
is the product of this well-known firm, or because it is specifically a 
“made in Canada” machine for. Canada conditions, but because in the 
proving up it has been given during the past year it has established 
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New ‘Made in Canada” Saw Mill Resaw of the Berlin Machine Works, Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 


a reputation for capacity, accuracy of lumber manufacture and endur- 
ance that leaves no question as to its exceptional efficiency. 

This, of course, is due to the thorough knowledge this concern’s 
engineers have of Canadian lumber manufacturing conditions and to 
the simplicity, stability and great strength which has been embodied 
in the machine’s design. While in resaws of this type a one-piece 
base is not entirely unusual, it is a question 1f any resaw built to-day, 
carrying the same size wheels, has so heavy a base as this machine. 
‘(he heavy one-piece columns and long cross-heads supporting the all- 
steel light wheel provide stability, too. 

While lumbermen and band resaw users in general have long felt 
that standardization in design and operating devices of the various 
size resaws built by any one concern would prove advantageous, it 
has remained with the makers of this machine to carry out the idea 
completely. The resaw shown here carries 7-foot wheels, and identi- 
cally the same machine is also built in 64-inch, 6-foot and 8-foot wheel 
sizes—same design and operating features, absolutely. On the two 
smaller sizes the maximum roll opening is 20 inches; on the two larger 
machines, 24 inches. The rolls may be positioned to open an equai 
distance on each side of the saw, or they may be arranged to open a 
quarter of their maximum opening on one side and three-quarters on 
the other side or any similar arrangement. The double lever set 
works, one of the machine’s big features, may be positioned on either 
side of the saw, and as the resaw in any size is built right and leit 
hand it will be seen that the machine will readily fit in with the ex- 
isting arrangement of the average Canadian mill. 

Saw mill capacity may be increased by assisting the head rig with 
one of these resaws, or two may be employed which in the average 
two-band mill should effect an increase in capacity of approximately 
60 per cent. At the same time a decrease in producing costs is obtain- 
ed, as lumber can be manufactured at a lower cost on this resaw than 
on any head rig. 

Recently, in a Western mill, one of these 7-foot machines resawed 
147 M. feet of lumber B. M. in ten hours, on the narrower material the 
feed being raised to 250 feet per minute. One could almost accept 
this as a record. Yet the machine’s owners say confidently that if 
their facilities for getting material to and away from it were more 
active an average daily capacity of 150 M. feet could be easily main- 
tained. 

The Berlin Machine Works, Limited, have recently issued a book- 
let fully illustrating and describing this new series of saw mill resaws 
and will gladly distribute them among Canadian lumbermen. They 
ask, though, that lumbermen request the booklet on their letterhead. 
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of increasing your capacity. Your investigation, then 
should extend to the new Berlin vertical resaws ; for during the 


Opinion, 1S the past eighteen months these machines have proven themselves to 


be the most generally efficient saw mill resawing units in use 
both in Canada and the U.S. They are worthy of your con- 


Resaw for our © te 


The one type of machine is built right and left hand with 


W ork 64-inch, 6-foot, 7-foot and 8-foot wheels. Whatever your re 
e A 


quirements may be you will surely find a resaw in our new line 
capable of giving the increase in capacity you desire. 


= Of Course it’s One of the strongest arguments we can offer for the new 


Berlin resaws is that they meet with the full approval of prac- 


tical men. They stand the most searching investigation and 
up to You W hat endure on their actual merit. 


\ 


Machine We Buy. They are practical in design, and their stable, rugged con- 


struction enables them to stand up to consistant hard saw mill 
service. They feed fast, cut true, and give very little trouble. 


But my Advice That's why users recommend them. 


° : _ We want to place descriptive circulars covering these new 
1S, Install This resaws in your hands and have you go over the merits of the 
| machine with your practical man. You should have one of 


° 


{4 : ; : IKE many other Lumbermen you may be considering the 
/ hat, In a ly installation of a band resaw as the most econom.c method 


= 99 these circulars in your file, even if you don’t intend to install 
CW erin. a y 


additional resaw equipment for some time. 


Don’t lay aside this paper until you have mailed 
us a request for a “‘Heavy Duty’’ resaw booklet. 


BERLIN Macuine Works, Lea. 


Hamilton, Ont. Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Vancouver Island Millmen Discuss Situation 


At Meeting of Victoria Board of Trade— 
Premier McBride Offers Some Salutary Advice 


ck of transportation facilities; an indiscriminate over-produc- 

the face of steady decreasing per capita consumption; the co- 
eration of the United States Government with the mill-owners, 
hich enables them to quote better prices than the lumbermen on this 
side of the line; and the failure of the Dominion Government to re- 
enize the extent and value of the industry in this province and lend 
some aid to those engaging in the industry, were some of the reasons 


monthly meeting of the Victoria Board of Trade, 


need at the 


ch llth, by various speakers in accounting for the present lumber 
situation in British Columbia. i 
the past nine months a special committee of the Board oi 


de has been investigating the causes of the lumber depression, and 

|. Lugrin, its chairman, gave a brief outline of the work which had 
een carried out so far. ‘this was followed by an address by Sir 
hard Mcbride, and papers by Hon. W. R. Ross, minister of lands; 
ilmer, manager of the Victoria Lumber Mills at Chemainus; 


©. Cameron, of the Cameron Lumber Mills, Victoria. The 
speakers all emphasized the great importance of reciprocal trade rela- 


Australia, and believed that once these were established 
nber industry of this province would right itself and again be in 


McBride stated that this was a vital moment for British 
, and that nothing should be left undone to promote the lum- 

along the lines so much desired by lumbermen. ‘The 
situation which confronted the export mills had been largely brought 
lack of transportation. Day after day lumbermen had told 
they could not secure ships. The shipping was controlled 
nited States, and he believed attempts were being made to 
against this province’s lumber. He brought before the 
board an unusual condition now in existence, which en- 
abled Sweden to ship lumber into the Australian market cheapex 
han it could be furnished by local mills, despite the greater distance 

had to be carried in ships. 

n. Mr. 


ng being 


i>. < » = 
rremietr 
lumbia 
industry 


ut bv 


= 
rs 
ee 


aiscriminate 


ce ot the 


Ross, in his paper, laid great stress on the dearth oi 
the direct cause of the present crisis in the lumber 
He touched on a number of subjects discussed by the prem- 
1ade the announcement that he hoped to have creosote manu- 
| in this province in the near future. Owing to the war a great 
| the supply of this product from the Old World has been shut 
and much lumber required by India, which required creosoting, 
be forwarded. 


J. Palmer stated that the price of lumber in foreign countries 

s dominated by the ship brokers of San Francisco. ‘he amount 
ipped from the Pacific Coast to Australia in the last ten 
rreased 390 per cent., while the amount furnished by 
imbia mills had steadily decreased from 36 per cent. ten 
3.7 per cent. in 1914. “On the other hand our trade with 
has increased from 17 per cent.to 64 per cent. since 
given us a preference of two shillings per thousand,” said 
er. If neeeroee® with Australia was brought about, it 
n the starting of all the mills and logging camps on this 
e als th sight that the Australian Government could re- 
i German steamships which it had confiscated, and 

ve the situation, as there were fully 50,000,000 
United Kingdom on the market of the Pacific 


, 
umber sn 


relie 


iber for the 


eron dealt with “The lumber business in British Colum- 
nd future.” He said the subject was a very large one 
importance to the whole people through the fact 

€ was a partner in the industry and was receiving a 
nue, also that when the demand for lumber was 
t enty million dollars per annum were paid out 
vould be able to operate satisfactorily if they 

put at an average price of $15 per thousand; the 
ed, however, for orders undertaken at present did 
‘nt S11 per thousand as an average. At the 
nly eight out of the twenty mills situated 
The speaker referred to the dearth of ship- 
had been almost impossible to secure 
onable terms. Neil Nielson, trade com- 

les, had offered to buy a cargo of lumber 
British Columbia mills could quote him a 


nd landed at Sydney. Vhe mills found it im- 
Concerning fe future, Mr. Cameron said that 
ade to create a demand on the Atlantic Coast, 


pen to this province through the completion 


known Coast manager and mill designer. 


Upper Fraser River Lumber Co.’s Mills 


In conversation recently with a lumberman from Tete Jaunc 
Cache, who was on his way to Victoria, the Western Lumberman was 
able to secure some interesting information concerning the operations 
and plans of the. Upper Fraser River Lumber Company, comprising 
IXastern Canada capitalists who are establishing a big sawmilling in- 
dustry at that point on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which is 
about 400 miles west of Edmonton, Alberta. The company contro! 
about 281 square miles of limits running about 60 per cent. spruce, 
the balance being fir and cedar. 

The Upper Fraser River Lumber Company started operations in 
lebruary, 1913, by erecting a portable sawmill to cut out the material 


for a large sawmill and other necessary buildings at the rate of about. 


20,000 feet per day, the work being in charge of J. O. Kendall, a well- 


ia a 


Portable sawmill erected by Upper Fraser River Lbr. Co. at 
Tete Jaune Cache, B. C. e 


The portable mill started 
cutting inside of two months after the arrival of the men on the scene. 
A start was made on the frame of the big mill in July, 1913, and the 
structure was roofed in early in September following. In the meat- 
time part of the gang had been kept busy logging off and cleaning 
up part of the mill site of 86 acres, putting in a spur line 1,000 feet in 
length to tap the main line of the G. T. P., and erecting camp build- 
ings. About fifty men were employed in these preliminary opera- 
tions. The fitting up of the big mill, which is to have a capacity of 
100,000 ft. in ten rours, has not been pushed owing to the poor mar- 
ket conditions preceding and following the outbreak of the war. 
Considerable close-in logging was done last season, and it is expectec 
that a large quantity of timber willbe taken out early in the spring 
so as to have material fora start should conditions improve on the 
prairies, where the output will be marketed. 

The main mill 37 x 168 ft. in size, will have another mill 30 x 
140 ft. alongside to house a twin circular and lath mill machinery, for 
an output a 50,000 lath per day. The equipment of the double miii 
will comprise 9-ft. band mill, gang circular, twin circular, four-saw 
edger, trimmer, five-saw slasher, circular resaw, steel carriage (Gun- 

choo), steam set works, live rolls, transfers, etc. 

The sorting shed, 40 x 200 ft., will be built at right angles to the 
mill. The plans also provide for a shingle mill 400 ft. distant from the 
sawmill buildings, with suitable dry kiln-capacity for an output of 80,- 
000 shingles per day, four machines to be operated. The planing mil! 
building will be 82 x 150 ft. in size. The equipment will comprise 


Frame of Upper Fraser River Lbr. Co.’s big sawmill at 
Tete Jaune Cache, B. C. 


two high-speed planers, one dimension machine, one sticker, rip-saw 


and three trimmer saws, the machines to be electrically driven. There 
will also be a capacious dry shed 40 x 360 ft.,.and warehouse 30 x 200 
it., alongside the spur track. The sawmill will have a steel water- 
jacket burner 90 ft. in height. The power house equipment will be of 
the most modern type. 
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Sell Quickly 


Because they Have Superior 
Service-Giving Qualities 


“GOODHUE BELTS” have been on the market for years and the demand is con- 
tinually growing. This combined with the scores of repeat orders that we are 
constantly receiving is sufficient reason why the dealer should handle the “GOODHUE” 
and reap the “GOODHUE” profits—they are certain to appeal to him. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” IS GUARANTEED to stretch from 15 to 25% less than 
any other belt manufactured This means a wonderful saving to every user both in 


time in tightening and loss through shutdowns. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” is noted for its reliable ‘‘cling’’ on the pulley—a cling that 


transmits every particle of power an engine can develop. 


We welcome comparison with other brands. Our brands are 
“ EXTRA,’ “STANDARD” and “ACME” Waterproof 
Belts which are made to suit the varying conditions of use, 
all being absolutely guaranteed to give the highest class 


_ service. 


Get our proposition and prices NOW. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., Ltd. 


Danville, Que. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited 
1142 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Powell River Company’s 


LUMBERMAN 


Aerial Logging Tramway 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED BY WILLIAMETTE IRON & STEEL COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, ORE., DOING SPLENDID WORK 


ie readers of the Western Lumberman will be interested ,in 

the new logging equipment which the Powell River Company, of 
ancouver, have installed for transporting their logs from the interior 
Turnour Island, up the Coast, to the booming ground. The equip- 
t is somewhat new as applied to logging conditions, and has 


7 


a Bee. er 


Unique Tramway of the Powell River Company on Turner Island. 


so eminently successful that we are pleased to give our read- 
rs this information in the hope that other logging firms may benefit 
these improved methods of transportation. 

limits of the Powell River Company on Turnour Island con- 
ly of hemlock of a fairly thick stand, but rather small logs. 
uintry is very broken, and it was impracticable on account of 
amount of timber to be removed to put in a railroad. The idea 
ling the logs by an aerial tramway was suggested by Mr. Colp, 
superintendent, and 


’s logging 


was taken up seriously, with the 
esult that an order was placed with the Wil- 


ette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, Ore., 
lesign suitable equipment for meeting 
s iditions. 
rst unit of the tramway was instal- 
October last—being about 4,000 feet in 


4S the time the camp closed 
1) December it handled logs at the rate 

without any,serious ob- 
tramway is now being extended 

onal 3,000 feet, and logs will be 
er this distance next spring. 


The System Described 


ns shown herewith give a very 
which the loads 
trolleys and transported 
g¢ ground. In brief, the instal- 
y lines, under 
The loads are 

the standing lines and 
re returned on the other. 


nd up to 


150 to 200 per day 


he manner in 


stationary 


line travels. 


re supported at intervals 

by special “J” hangers, 

litable guyed gin poles. On 

carriages travel; two 

ré | fi T Cac h load. A 
ded to release the load quickly at the unloading 
then transferred to the other standing line 


ading platform. ‘here is a constant stream 
all times, they being suspended at 


landing at 
; : > «< 


At the outer end of the tramway is located two yarders, logging 
from each side at a distance of maximum 900 feet. The capacity 
of the tramway is such that the logs are removed with sufficient 
rapidity to keep both landings clear at all times. The capacity seems 
to be limited only by the ability to take care of the logs at the lower 
end. Additional rollways could be established 
for loading purposes and several landings could 
be utilized as desired for the segregation of 
timber, etc. 

The cost of construction is said to be con- 
siderably less than railroading or skid roads. 
It naturally depends considerably on the topo- 
graphy of the country and the general condi- 
tions. 

The Williamette Iron & Steel Works are 
so convinced of the success of this means of 
logging that they have organized an engineer- 
ing force for the purpose of detailing and lay- 
ing out overhead installations and furnishing 
estimates and preliminary plans. 

As to the cost of maintenance, it can be 
said to be very light. With good gin poles, 
well guyed, the up-keep is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Two men are employed to release the 
loads at the landing and replace the trolleys 
on their return line. The hauling crew con- 
sists of one engineer and a fireman. At the 
loading end an ordinary loading crew is used. 
consisting of usually four or five men. The 
tramway makes the best possible use of old 
yarding cables for guy lines, and the old line 
usually sent to the crap heap can be success- 
fully employed for this purpose. 

We iecommend that loggers who have to 
operate under conditions where railroads are practically impossible, 
and where skid roads are necessary, pay a visit to Turnour Island and 
see this unique tramway, which is being operated with such success. 


An investigation by the New York Conservation Commission as 
to the origin of forest fires in the Adirondacks, shows that fully 85 
per cent. of the fires which occurred during 1913 were preventable. 


Another illustration showing the Powell River Company's Aerial Logging Tramway. 


Of the 688 fires reported, only 78, or 11.3 per cent., were caused by 
locomotives, while nearly 10 per cent. were reported as being due to 
the carelessness of campers or fishermen. Here in British Columbia 
a majority of the forest fires are undoubtedly due to culpable care- 
lessness on the part of the general public. 
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Marine News of British Columbia 

The Genoa, Bay Lumber Company, Limited, Genoa Bay, Vancou- 
ver Island, shipped recently 1,500,000 feet of fir timbers to New Yorls 
points. The steamer Bessie Dollar, of the Robert Dollar Company, 
left the company’s docks a few days ago with a cargo of 4,000,000 feet 
—part of the Toronto harbor contract. 

The Brunette Sawmills Company, Limited, New Westminster, re- 
cently shipped a cargo of lumber comprising 750,000 feet to New Zea- 
land. The vessel chartered was the three-masted schooner Albert 
Meyer, which reached the company’s dock on March 4th. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, 
is loading 3,500,000 feet of ties for the United Kingdom, the shipment 
requiring two steamers. The big plant had been cutting on the order 
for about six weeks, off and on. 


The British Columbia built schooner Coquitlam City on the home- 
ward trip from Australia was found to be leaking badly, and had to 
put back to Brisbane for repairs. The schooner is under charter to the 
Canadian Trading Company to load lumber at Fraser Mills. 


The Russian barque Isabel Browne, which was sunk on January 
27th by a German auxiliary cruiser, is well known along the Vancouye1 
waterfront, she having loaded lumber at Parsing: Mills for Cape Vown 
in the fall of 1913. 


Vancouver longshoremen went on strike early in March, their 
erievance being an alleged reduction in the wage scale of from 25 to 
30 per cent. Asa result the executive board of the Pacific Coast divis- 
ion of the International Longshoremen’s Association has declared that 
all vessels calling at Vancouver while the strike is on will be placed 
on the unfair list and will be denied loading and unloading privileges 
at any port on the Pacific Coast. 

The Norwegian steamer Thor, a collier previously engaged in the 
‘coal trade between Vancouver Island and San Francisco, and the 
Larkentine John C. Meyer, are en route from the Columbia River to 
Quebec via the Panama Canal with cargoes of fir lumber. The first- 
named vessel is carrying 3,600,000 feet ; the latter, 1,100,000 feet. Why 
these orders were not placed in British Columbia has not been dis- 
closed. ~ 

The largest single shipment of print paper yet made from British 

Columbia to the Antipodes was loaded at the Powell River Paper Com- 
pany’s plant at Powell River, 75 miles from Vancouver, about the 
middle of March. The freighter Wyandotte, of the Union Steamship 
of New Zealand, took the consignment, which weighed 800 tons. 
The British steamer Dunraven left Vancouver in March with a 
cargo of 3,000,000 feet of railroad ties which are to be utilized for the 
repairing of damaged railway lines in Northeastern France, and pos- 
sibly in the construction of new strategic lines planned by Tield 
Marshal French. The order for the ties was placed through the 
C, P. R. management with some twelve or thirteen mills on the main- 
land and Vancouver Island, quick delivery being specified. The tim- 
ber was stored along the Coal Harbor waterfront to await the arrival 
of the steamer. Another vessel now en route to Vancouver will take 
the balance of the big order. 


Winnipeg Company Will Move to Coast 


Sid. B. Smith, president of the Canadian North American Lum- 
per Company, Limited, Winnipeg, spent part of March at the Coast, 
most of the time being devoted to visiting the mainland and Vancou- 
ver Island plants with R. J. Crawford, the company’s popular repre- 
sentative at Vancouver. Asa result of his searching enquiry into the 
prospects for new business Mr. Smith has decided to transfer the 
head office of his company from Winnipeg to Vancouver in the near 
future, being convinced that the several departments can be handled 
to much better advantage from this end. The company recently took 
- ever the plant of the Converse-Brown Shingle Company, Limited, at 
Sidney, Vancouver Island, which was started up late in February. 
live machines are being operated. 


How Does This Suggestion Strike You? 


“If every bank loaning money to lumber concerns had an expert 
accountant who was also a lumberman in their employ, whose bust- 
ness it would be to examine the books of the concern borrowing 
“money, ascertaining thereby the cost of production and the price re- 
ceived for their lumber, and then comparing it with the statements ol 
other concerns, which could be easily done, | am sure a great deal ol 
erief would be eliminated from the banking business and also from 
the lumber business. Banks go ahead and loan money to different 
concerns who are not in a position to compete with their neighbors 
aid whose management is poor. If they had a man to examine the 
books of the different companies and secure all the necessary data for 
them, they would very soon see whether the companies were entitled 
to credit, or whether they should be closed up to wait for better times, 
or it might be that the bank woud force the concern to ask more for 
its product.” —Exchange. 
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Two Factors 


With Which 


Ww 
Un 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 
SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 


this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products will not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 


are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 


For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment 
_ whether bought for present or future operat on or as 


an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 


but a few years. 


You are entitled to 
bargains. Ask for it. 


information 


about timber 


James D. Lacey & Company 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, Ill.--1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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The Campaign Against Shingles 


Vancouver, B.C., March 22, 1915. 


“\Vestern Lumberman” :— 

“Though it is a generally recognized axiom in business ethics 
that abusing a competitor does not pay, yet people may occasionally 
be found who will stoop to this obsolete method of advertising. We 
have before us an instance in the form of a pamphlet entitled “The 
vil Shingle Roof,” urging a campaign against the use of shingles 

account of the danger from fire. 
plicity in this piece of adv ertising, for what are called “fire- -resisting 
roof coverings,” is afforded in the paragraph therein which states that 

yone maintaining that shingle roofs are not a menace wherever 
used has either no large stock of intelligence or is speaking for a 
interest against the public good. The latter alternative is par- 
cularly funny in a pamphlet obviously got up to advocate so-called 
fireproof roofing and incidentally to defeat another industry which 
might easily flourish side by side with that of “fireproof” roofings. 
Chere can be no surer proof of failure than is evidenced by descend- 
ing to abuse of a competitor. 

\We cheerfully admit that shingles burn when set on fire. We 

ve seen a man recommend fireproof roofings that burnt with equal 
-heerfulness when a match was applied. These carefully engineered 
mpaigns against the lumber business really owe their success, such 
as it is, to the apathy of the lumberman himself. He can see through 
tl to use the gentlest term one can, but he should recol- 


rivate 


heir “fallacies,” 
lect that such pamphlets as that referred to reach other people who 
it the same means of detecting them. How many people, for 
know that the figures of insurance companies show that 
«i is only .17 of one per cent. more hazardous than brick? That 
wooden building properly protected with automatic sprinklers is 
insurable (in Seattle) for less than half the insurance rate on so-called 
ireproof buildings of concrete? In view of these and similar facts, 
the shingle roof would hardly seem to merit the abuse lavished on it. 
\s a matter of fact, these efforts to undermine the shingle trade 
e been pushed with such energy as to defeat their own purpose. 
Had the perpetrators of such literature as “The Evil Shingle Roof” 
ntent to state that it is highly desirable to restrict the use of 
shingles to certain types of buildings ‘and certain districts, they would 
t the first place have roused ‘the shingle manufacturer to show 
as we believe they have at last done, nor would they have 
made themselves a laughing-stock to such of their readers as under- 
| anything of building construction. The tenor of the pamphlet 
question puts the shingle on the basis of rum in a prohibition state ; 
namely, the very manufacture of the accursed thing must be illegal, 
for that would be the result of complying with the arrant nonsense 
pressed therein. 
The shingle, like the navy 


have n 
instance, 


wor 


een Ce 


then up, 


bean, has been one of the greatest 
ctors in American pioneering. They~represent food and shelter in 
ost portable and efficient form. We do not recommend that a 

ilic banquet should consist entirely of beans nor that large public 


buildings should necessarily be all roofed with shingles. But to argue 
herefrom that all shingles should be taboo would be worse than 
: it would be catering to the evil-smelling, leaking compositions 


t sometimes do duty for roofs or letting oneself in for the delights 

peaceful night under a covering of corrugated iron when a heavy 

instorm is in progress. We will respectfully call the attention of 

proof” fing boosters to the fact that roofs are not put up with 

ery m of taking fire, and that particularly careless people can 

heir shingles treated with an incombustible preparation. But 

n of fact these propagandists have not exhausted the list 

the villanies of the shingle. It seems by the reports of a recent 

iment enquiry that shingles make very ineffective soling for 

\Ve present this suggestion to the author of the next article 
nine d shingle.” 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Mainland Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Valley Development League, of New Westminster, 

ter the interests of the small lumber mill operators of the 

n the matter of the reported contract for 500,000,000 

made house material to be placed on behalf of the French 

The mover of the resolution pointed out that while 

wild doubtless be possessed of full information as to what 

gents of the governments of the allies were requiring 

it would be to the interests of the big operators to 

ation to themselves. But the smaller lumber mills 

land might be in a position to unite on filling part 

¢ placed in this province. There could be no question 

ould give to business in the Valley if 

now idle or working on a reduced output could 

| operation by the obtaining of some part of these 


mpetus it w 


An amusing instance of sim-. 


Brazing Band Saws 
Brazing band saws is looked upon by a great many young filers, 


‘and some who are not so young, as a very difficult, and at best an — 


uncertain, operation. This, I claim, is an erroneous view of the mat- 
ter, aoe will endeavor to show. 


We will start at the cutting of the saw for brazing. Be sure the 
blade is cut to that line squared across from tooth edge, as the hack, — 
being crowned or convex, would not do for squaring the ends. After 
the saw is cut, see that both ends, when laid down on the leve'ling 
block, lie flat. This is very essential in making a good braze, as if one 
corner should not fit down closely you could not possibly grind the lap 
evenly all the way across, which is necessary in’ making good brazes. | 
After the ends are flattened down properly, joint them until the fuil — 
thickness is square, or until edges are sharp. Be careful to get all the 
cold-chisel marks out, if you used one to cut the saw, and be sure 
io keep the ends square. 


Be careful in grinding the laps, as in everything you do in a filing 
room. Don’t grind them down to a knife edge, but leave them a little — 
thick, say the thickness of 24-gauge. By so doing you have plenty of — 
surplus for draw-fiting to get all of the case-hardening off, which is — 
unavoidable with any kind of a grinding wheel, to a more or less — 
extent. No matter how good a wheel is, you will always find that the | 
steel files much easier after the very thin crust or shell left by the — 
wheel is filed off. This goes to show that the steel is not in a normal 
condition for brazing, with this crust left on the laps, so draw-file it off. 


Always make sure both ends are alike as to thickness and width. — 
The thickness can be calipered to a nicety with the gauge used to 
ascertain the thickness of saws. The width of the laps can be made 
to exactly correspond by the use of a gauge made from a piece of 
band iron 44-in. thick, -in. wide and 2-in. long. This is filed down | 
on the end, or “gained into,” back 5¢-in., and filed deep enough, say ~ 
¥-in., to make a good shoulder. By placing the shoulder of gauge © 
against the end of saw and holding a scratch-awl at the end of gauge, 


you scribe a line across the blade exactly the same on both laps, and — 


they must fit when completed, if proper care is taken to file just up 
to the line. 


Always leave the ends of laps the thickness of 26 or 28-gauge. 
Ly so doing, when your laps are clamped together, the pressure is 
all concentrated on the part where it is needed. Also, the irons don’t 
mark or compress the plate on each side of lap, leaving an unsightly 
scar, which won't file out in finishing without making the plate too 
thin at that point, which would weaken the braze. 


Regarding the best flux to use, my experience is that a good 
braze can be made with good, clean, soft water; or, dissolve a little 
clean borax in soft water, or any of the numerous advertised brands 
of flux. The best thing I have ever used, however, considering clean- 
liness, cost and results, is good fresh lump borax—not the old air- 
slacked kind. Pulverize it as fine as possible and mix about three 
heaping tablespoonfuls to %-pint of good grain alcohol. Wash the 
laps off thoroughly with this mixture, using a swab made by wrap- 
ping a clean piece of cloth around a stick. 


Before putting the silver solder between the laps in the clamp, 
be sure to rub it well on both sides, with fine emery cloth that has — 
been used for no other purpose. Wash the solder off well with the 
alcohol and borax, and be careful to not handle it any more than abso- 
lutely necessary to get it between the laps. This can be done very 
easily by prying up the topmost end enough so the solder slips in 
easily. Next take the pry out and place it under the other side, and, 
by prying up, the bottom iron will slip into place. ~- a. 


In heating brazing irons, get the heat as even as possible the 
whole length of irons, both irons as near the same heat as you can, 
and just as hot as they will stand without sparkling. When hot 
enough, scrape off all the scale and get them into the clamp and the 
pressure on quickly. When you place the bottom iron remove the 
pry, and always be very careful that the lap is centered on bottom iron 
and the top one exactly over the bottom, then the pressure bears 
evenly on the joint. Follow the pressure down, as, in cooling, the 
irons contract to a considerable degree and will release the pressure 
unless you follow it up by keeping a strain on as they cool. 


As soon as all of the red has gone out of the irons and they have 
blackened, take saw out of clamp, but don’t disturb it any more than 
is necessary until it is cold, when it may be finished by filing and 
rolling. It is bad policy to hammer a braze any until you have ten- 
sion in it. I always roll tension into a braze, very carefully, before I 
finish up filing. In filing be very careful to not file too much, but 
finish up the braze as near the same thickness as the rest of saw as 
possible. It is always a good plan to examine the tension in a new 
braze every time the saw makes a run for, say, three or four runs. 
A braze always stretches easier while it is new than it does after be- 
ing in use a while—The Wood-Worker. 


Member Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
A. Member Can. Soc. C.E. 
Member Inst. Mech. Engrs. 


/ HENRY A. BAYFIELD, B.Se. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Specialist in Dredges, Tow Boats, 
Motor Boats, etc. 


Rogers Bldg. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Al kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 
ron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 


_H.B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


Cor. Gore & Alexander Sts. 
Phone Seymour 8679 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. Limited 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag_ 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 


Send for Price List 


; 
™ 


if 
, 
MAKE BOX SHOOKS 
up to 24in. long, or 


LOOSE BARREL STAVES 


of finest quality and at lowest cost 
from cordwood, slabs or other forest waste 
by the use of Gerlach Machinery. 


The 
Peter Gerlach Co., Cleveland, O. 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade, going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


Address: 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING, 
“WINNIPEG 


-The Abbott-Forrester Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
Logging Railways, Topography, 
LOCATION and Construction. 
332 Mohawk Bldg., PORTLAND, Oregon 


Brodeur, McAndrew & Douglas 


‘Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


Installation of Electrical Machinery 
in Sawmills a Specialty. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN AND 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


950 Hornby St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


2 Cents 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch, 


Small display advertisements, 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


No in- 
one insertion, $1.50- 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to delive: 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO.,, 
Blaine, Wash. gh 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL AND LIM-~ 
Ale: 


it. Successful going concern 
berta. Profits $7.00 per M. Reason- 
able terms. Apply “Sawmill,” care 
Western Lumberman, Winnipeg. 


Dias 
o-0 


EXPERIENCED MAN WANTS 
position to run Lath Mill by day 
with chance to contract later. With 
best of references. Box 159, Mid- 


land, Ont. 4 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED  RE- 
tail lumber yard manager would 


like similar position. References; 
vood estimater and abstainer. Write 
Jno. C. Hill, 106 10th St., Saska- 
toon, Sask. 3-4 


Wanted to Trade 


NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 
or Wisconsin land at actual cash 
value, for lumber. Or will trade for 
a live retail lumber yard anywhere 
in the northwest. Address L. W. L., 
c/o Western Lumberman. 1-4 


FOR EXCHANGE—HAVE SOME 
British Columbia Timber located 
on Vancouver Island which I de- 
sire to exchange for LUMBER to 
be shipped to Southern California 
by vessel. The timber is good and 
price below market value. Address 
“TLumberman,’ care Western Lum- 
berman, 302 Travellers Building, 
Winnipeg. 4-5 


Boom in River Causes Law Suit 


The Riverside Lumber Com- 
pany, Western Canada Stone 
Company, R. C. Carter, and A. C. 
Mather, of Calgary, Alta., have 
brought suit against the Calgary 
Water Power Company, Limited, 
and the Eau Claire & Bow River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., claiming 
damage to their property by the 
overflow of the Bow River as the 
result of the erection of a boom 
which prevents the drift ice and 
overflow matter from passing 
down stream. ‘The plaintiffs are 
asking for a declaration that the 
boom and other works referred 
to are a nuisance; also for an in-. 
junction restraining the Calgary 
Power Company, Limited, and its 
agents from maintaining such 
booms and obstructions as are at 
present constructed in the bed of 
the Bow River; also an order di- 
recting the Calgary Power Com- 
pany to remove the booms and 
obstructions from the bed of the 
river forthwith. The plaintiffs 
state that in the fall of 1913 their 


land was flooded by the piling up 
of drift ice and other matter float- 
ing down the river which was un- 
able to escape because of the pre- 
sence of the boom. They allege 
also that the boom was improper- 
ly constructed because it made 10 
provision for the passage of the 
drift ice through it. They cla:m 
that the flooding will occur annu- 
ally in the fall unless the booms 
are removed. 


Fairly Large Cut of Logs in 1914 

Despite the extreme depression 
prevailing in the British Columbia 
lumber industry during the latter 
half of last year, the cut of logs 
was a fairly large one. A total 
of 612,533,752 feet were scaled 
and rescaled in 
district by the government scalers, 
which compares very well with 
the record year of 1913, when the 
huge quantity of 858,742,560 feet 
were measured up by the govern- 
ment officials. The most gratify- 
ing incident to record is that the 
figures for the closing months of 
the year show a fine increase over 
the corresponding months of last 
year, particularly in the number 
of logs scaled for export. This 
latter is a result of the govern- 
ment’s raising of the embargo on 
the export of cedar logs, a mea- 
sure inspired by war conditions. 
In December of last year the to- 
tal scaled for export was 8,922,- 
085, an increase of well over 500 
000 of the 54,000,000 exported dur- 


ing the year were cedar logs. 


Of the 54,050,865 feet of logs 
scaled for export between De- 
cember 1, 1913, and November 30, 
1914, no less than 24,527,095 were 
scaled in the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November, after 
the embargo was raised. 41,000,- 
that their combined payrolls 
amounted to just under $4,000,000. 


In this report to the govern- 
ment, Timber Inspector Geo. D. 
McKay estimates that the mills 
employed 5,285 men more or less 
steadily all through the year and 
in the Vancouver district have 
per cent. 


DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. 


Drafting Maps, etc. 


SEY. 4670 
151 Hastings St. W., 


Vancouver, B.C. 


the Vancouver ~ 


Machinery For Sale 
J.B. WEIR & CO. 


737 Pacific St. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Dealers in Machinery of a]l kinds, 
New and Second-Hand. 


SPECIAL SAWMILL EQUIPMENTS 
Telephone Sey. 6621 


HORSES FOR SALE 


Millmen and Loggers—I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 
2 310 Lansdowne Ave. 
W. H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


Burners 
sna | OpS 


We have a patent 
overdraftsystemin 
our burner which 
+ requires no grates. 


sc a) 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phene Ballard 555. Ballard Sta.,Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Vash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Brit- 


Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 


New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C., 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 
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. : COUNT THE COST 
Boilers Boilers Boilers || GW ies sc-ses« rum syet-t 


expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 
We have a most up-to-date plant for the 


manufacture of the above and guarantee : e “MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER 


our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 


is so great an economizer. 


All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates eae 
planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. yt That it will save you money is beyond question. 


When figuring on new power plants, get The records of some hundreds of money-making 
our figures. It will pay you. mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Tea Wrtte for full facts. 
MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Goldie & McCulloch Water-Tube Boilers 


Se eS aT 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. 
Victoria, B. C. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, . 
Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Our New Water- Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 


varying requirements of 


the trade. 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 


ery for the Manufacture of 


Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 
Western Branch Toronto Office British Columbia Agents 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Good Steel Carefully Manufactured — Scientifically Tempered 


We can satisfy your most exacting requirements for any kind of a Machine Knife. 


Galt Knife Company, Limited 99 State St., GALT, ONTARIO 
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That Stand The “ Punishment” 
When a big log hits the saw, right there comes a mighty 
Food Products strain on the belt. 


Power escapes if it slips. Or you are ce into a 
costly shut-down. : 


Concentrated Vegetables and Fruits 


for Your Camps That’s why the best service belting is vital in the saw- 


They are She best of Fresh, Wholesome Veg- : mill. That’s why men are buying Goodyear Made-in-Canada 
etables and Ripe, Luscious Fruits with all Belts. From the main drive to high speed small pulleys, 
moisture and waste taken out. One pound is Goodyear equipment means security in the sawmill. 
equivalent to 15 lbs. of fresh. This concen- 

tration means great saving and convenience The “Extra Power ” Belt 


in transportation. Being absolutely dry and eee 

packed ei che they aa ewer oil aa ; For the main drive— edger and planer. Wonderfully 

can supply your men with fresh garden pro- strong. This belt shows the highest friction pull of any we 

ducts the year round at a uniform cost and of have ever tested —10% better than the next best high quality 

uniform quality if you use DEHYDRO. belt. Made of the heaviest and strongest duck of any Good- 
Se er oe aed year belt. The stretch taken out in the making. Absolutely 

A no ply-separation. Made in various widths—“endless’” when 


Manufactured by desired 


American Dehydrating Company é < - 
Waukesha, Wis., U.S.A. The “Imperial” Belt 


W. H. ESCOTT & CO., LIMITED 


Wholesale Grocery Brokers 


Designed especially for high-speed and small pulley 
conditions. A fine belt for trimmer work. 
~ Canadian General: Agents 


Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Moose Jaw Calgary Edmonton | Get ‘This New Catalogue 3 


And learn all about these and other advances in belting equip- 
ment, hose, packing and valves. 


Established See how Goodyear Made-in-Canada products establish SER- 


eo Sawmill Belts 


N VICE as the basis of purchase. How they are winning users through- 

DIMOND out the Dominion until we have had to double our factory capacity at 
SPECIAL ; OP Bowmanville, Ont. 

This catalogue tells you things of value to your business. Com- 


monsense bids you mail the coupon below and get a copy by.return 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills | mail FREE. 
Or write us if you want information regarding your belting prob- 
lems. Goodyear experts at your service without cost or obligation. 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK Saw Mill Belting 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


Head Office, Toronto, Ont. | —‘ Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Mail This for New Goodyear Catalog 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


I 

| 

I 

ss bc | 

Dries enormous amount of veneer : ! 
Send free, postpaid, your new catalogue on Sawmill 1 
J 

i 

| 

| 

| 

4 


perfectly flat and pliable at mini- Beltmewerd 
mum cost, without checks or splits Name Br eretstate eacietcrerstateiainieva ele etetolespheisen’eveisiaisi ie oleieiul a aveceieipialateveiaru/eterataetaletoteleletoln ele"a(eieteleleciale vivie‘ele sra'eje.eie's 
Send for catalog and list of users ee MP eee 
LES Se TS os ee tia piven eae gacccoeneduewoaastecet 


AAS as oe eer eal 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 
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Thos. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England 
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Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND 
are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- : 
Vancouver and 


Evans, Coleman & Evans, Limited, vittorin BC 
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Badger Combined Snow Plow .»’ Rutter 


The satisfactory logging road machine—the one that will plow out and 
rut your road in one operation, the one that will grade your ice road. 


Moderate Price — Prompt Shipment 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
equipping their mills 
with 


“Simplex” 


“Eclipse” 


machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 
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The Mark 


By- 
Products 


Our catalog on Lath, 
Picket and Slat machin- 
ery, contains the most 
complete line of these 
machines ever offered to % ne 
the wood manufacturer. | ge HONE MEG CO.Lpy 


ORILLIA “ONTARIO ~ 
The cuts give a fair idea 
of the construction of 
two of our Bolters, but 
you owe it to yourself 
to get the catalog. Ask | : 
for number 102. No. 2 Lath Bolter 


Consult us freely on any of. 
your saw mill problems. Our 
Engineering Department is 


always at your service. 


The E. Long Mfg. Co. | 


Limited : 
- °° Orillia, Canada 
a ee “Co, Un, es b? 
ORILLIA ONTARIG "fd _- AGENCIES : 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver. 


Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 


The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
No. 3 Lath Bolter Williams & Wilson, Limited, Montreal. 
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TRAN SMISSION fatways IN STOCK 
M ACHINERY | PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PILLOW BLOCKS 

BELT TIGHTENERS 

FRICTION CLUTCHES 
Peo THE SAWMIEL sj. Friction cuuren 
SHEAVE WHEELS 
IRON PULLEYS 
CHAINS—ALL KINDS 
GEARS—IRON, WOOD, 


eS When you are over-hauling your mill you will find quite a 
lot of parts—boxes, shafts, gears and pulleys—that need replacing. 
We can supply anything you will need in this line. 


STEEL 
We supply pulleys in any size up to 12’ in diameter, sheave wheels SHAFTING 
too. Steel shafting up to 25’ long as large as 12” diameter, rough COUPLINGS 
or finished, keyseated as desired. Also solid and clutch couplings, and 
setcollars of every kind. IRON ROLLS. 
SPROCKETS ' 


Our boxes and bearings, 
shaft hangers and mule- 
stands are furnished in stand- 
ard stylesand standard sizes. 


If you require gears we build 
them in steel, iron and wood, cast 
or machined. Our patterns cover 
gears and blanks of most sizes 
called for and we can furnish 
what you want on short notice. 
Paper and iron frictions are ac- 
cessories which we turn out 
right. Let us re-new yours. 


Make out your repair list this 
week and we will give you right 
prices and quick delivery on it. 
Our workmanship is guaranteed. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 


Branch : H. B. Gilmour, 
Winnipeg, Man. Brantford, Canada Vancouver, B.C. 
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“FROST KING” BABBITT 


Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 
———————————_ F£ines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is high 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, rade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. . 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in making you a ship- | 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. =a 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada _New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Louis, Mo. 4 , 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Wickes’ Gangs | 
ickes Gangs | 
“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar in a Grocery” Me ie 


You are the GAINER if you read this. — 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed this. 


Practical and economic rfea- 
sons working together have 
stamped the Wickes Gang as 
the one machine which can be 
depended upon to produce saw. 
mill profits under the most ad- 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 
ing is necessary to show a 
profit. 

The gang will give you 15 per 
cent. more flooring strips from 
a given quantity of cants than 
any other method. 

Ask us to prove this to you. 

Are you NEXT to the sav-- 
ing on silo stock? 

Have you learned the new 
trick on dimension? : 

No obligation whateyer is in- 
curred in asking us to tell you 


A Babbitt of Quality 
For For 
Heavy High 
Pressure Speed 

ALWAYS RELIABLE 


ie eke 


Fy sagutindr oo Sagi seins agen ate, 


about it. 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg ma we a. ee) ae Economy is the only } 
Sannin. | Wickes Brothers 
HAMAILITOnN , ONT. Ff 410 White Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim — 


Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when 


BEAVER BRAND 


carpenter knows when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel:— 
t job laying at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 
for making it. Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 


t flooring I ever laid.” 


ed up against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 
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Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR 


| Electric-Welded B i 
| On Malleable or Steel Chains All Ee en are Chain 


[| More oo More ies More 
is your guarantee of superior quality— 25% {Wea = 25% { Strenemn = 25% { Weer 
in material, design and workmanship. Made > 

in 
Canada 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


Links Weight Breakin 
Foot 100 Feet Proof Test h 


Size 


Strength 
: zt as 16 60 Ibs. 2200 lbs. 4590 lbs. 
Look for it on every link. v 14 80 Ibs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
ay 13 90 Ibs. 3500 lbs. 7000 lbs. 
LinK-BELT COMPANY Pere io ie CE Saconne. (> 8000 ibs. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
Seattle, 580 Ist Ave:, South A. 1s WD Machinery Co., Limited, 5 
Sumner Iron Works, Everett and ., ancouver, bv. e e 
TAR pea core ce oe McKinnon Chain Company 
Eby Machinery Co., SanFrancisco,Cal. Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited 5 
Portland, 14th and Lovejoy Sts. Brantford, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting Ov long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
ee on this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘‘Red Strip” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


TNX 
my 


Packings “Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
—————————_ will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-r.) 


Hose ‘' Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. (Booklet H-r.) 


2 One or more of our twenty brands of Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER May, 1915 WINNIPEG 
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‘Crater Like gold bas no substitute’ 


Precious Power 


If you could operate your plant without paying a ~ 
cent for power think how your profits would soar. 
The next best thing is to utilize all the power that 
you pay for. Have it transmitted to your various 
machines by belting with a surface that will grip your 
pulleys. A poor belt provides as sure a leak for your 
profits as a hole in a boat does for water. 


Use the well known Amphibia Belting through- 
out your plant. It is made of waterproof tanned se- 


lected hides. 


“Made in Canada since 1876” 


Write us for particulars stating where the belt is to run. 


Colbert ama 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


i 
L 


MONTREAL and 
511 William St. a 
TORONTO ST. JOHN, N. B. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER — 
38 Wellington St. E. 149 Prince William St. Galt Building 217 Columbia Ave. = 
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Limited 


| Shevlin-Clarke Pe pany 


Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~ LATH 


_ MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office : 


417 Union Bank Bldg. L Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD. FLAVELLE 


-Thurston-F Lietle or 
Lumber Company : 


Manufacturers 


High Coe Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 
_ FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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IRON, STEEL AND BRASS | 
CASTINGS |_ 


Vancouver 
Engineering Works, | 
_ Limited | 


LOGGING ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. | VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and: will hold: cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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®) Hoffman Bros. Co. & 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


MADE BY RELIABLE ck 
B.C. WORKMEN VENEERS and LUMBER 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 


S e ANY THICKNESS, | 
Want ae cality On Price 1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 
an uality Only. 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 
WES TINSTER 


—SPECIALT Y— 
(3) INDIANA QUARTERED OAK (FB) 
“Made in Canada” 


le aaa THE CRANBROOK 
SAVE-THE HORSE: FOUNDRY 


AYE a who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly Reg, U.B. Pat, O08 
$575 Profit Made on One Bottle Engineers, Founders and Machinists 


of SAVE-THE-HORSE | CRANBROOK, B.C. 


SHOVLS 


a 


Phone 44. - P. O. Box 833 
J. Edward Block, M.D., Campbellsport, Wis., January 11, writes:—Please mail me your We ane specialists se Saw Mill 
latest book. I have had several bottles of Save-the-Horse; it is suprior to anything I ever Machinery and repairs. 
used. One case in particular—I bought for breeding a beautiful black Victor mare for $375. We make the Best Saw Guide and 
I got her at that figure because she had one hind leg enlarged to twice-its natural size. I paid : A sa JBL (Gl A fs i 
cut over $100 for remedies and veterinary bills and got no benefit. One bottle of Save-the- rbor in B.C. ny size required. 


Horse removed all swelling permanently, and I sold her for $950 cash. i 

I had another mare that had tried to. race for two seasons and could not, so last year I put M K e & Cl k FS 

her out on the farm and had Save-the-Horse used on her for three weeks. We then started C 1 nn oO n afr e, Proprietors 
training and she raced every week and got a record of 2:18%4 and could trot in 2:10 before the 

season was over. ’ 


W. H. Hawhaw, Mountain View Stock Cy. Bruggemar, Rockyford, Alta.:—You 
| Farm, Chilliwack, B.C., writes:—Troy Chemi- will find I bought a bottle Save-the-Horse in : Sines A 9 
cal Co., Toronto, Ont. Your ad. in the WDec., 9113, to use on Sweeney. I take pleas- ONSIDER the cost of labor i any painting job as against the 
Family Herald reminds me that you may be ure in advising that it cured my horse. It price of paint. Make up your mind that a more durable paint like 
able to help me again in a case of gave satisfaction from the beginning. The 
etc. horse was sweenied very bad. 


I cured a thoroughpin with Save-the-Horse. 


DIXON’S 
craruite PAINT 


Every bottle is sold with a binding contract torefund money or cure any case 
of BONE and BOG SPAVIN, THOROUGHPIN, RINGBONE (except low), 


DIXONS =") 


CURL, SPLINT, CAPPED HOCK, WINDPUFF, SHOE BOIL, BROKEN 3 SDIXONS 
DOWN, INJURED TENDONS and ALL OTHER LAMENESS. No blister- PAINT lengthens the intervals between repainting 


ing or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. and saves in the cost of labor. Booklet No. 


239-B upon request. 


FOUR COLORS 
SEPH DIxoN CRUCIBLE 
JERSEY CITY, Ned: 


Ca 


Send for our 96-page ““Save-The-Horse BOOK.” It explains all about 
_ Our system of treatment—tells exactly how to go about it to get the best 
results in the up-to-date treatment of Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN— 
and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease—Tells How 
to Test for Spavin; how to locate and treat 58 forms of LAMENESS— 


For exposed metal surfaces of all kinds. 


vB yisite and we awh ee SUR un eee oa Contract and Ad- Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 

——, t i rs. e e 

: ae ee a aes xx Joseph Dixon Crucible Company << 
Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. Established 1827 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us Express Prepaid. 


_ V.HYDE BAKER, President. _ - G. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager 


C * hag! e 
Hi h Grade r INE [Pak and Mouldings” 
ts] : e 
g 3 Lath and Mouldings : 
We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Summer needs. We have the goods, and can’ guarantee the quality 
every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P. O. Address, WALDO, B. C. Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 
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Camp Cooks Are Tried More Than Others 


er camps, the cook doesn’t enjoy exactly the same deference as 

te wife is often the butt for many a rough jest and practical joke. 
> mes he “takes it out of the range. The famous “Algoma” Steel Camp Range 
s acket. We build it to give long service under roughest usa ge. You find every- 


MADE IN CANADA 


Algoma " ”” Steel Camp Range 


gives est service and the greatest number of years of it. Made to burn wood or coal. 
large f ‘<, taking wood up to 27 ins. long. Linings are unusually heavy cast 

cooking top is made with ample provision for expansion, 

1 thr < of “Alg zoma”” with ovens 16 ins., 25 ins. and 35 ins. Any of them 

i ae As. gallon reservoir mounted on top or flush, as preferred. We also supply 

front of firebox for heating large quantities of water when needed. 


London Toronto Cc St. John, N.B. 
Montreal a ; 5s Hamilton’ Calgary 
Winnipeg Vancouver Saskatoon Edmonton 


Ask our nearest branch for illustrated circular. 


YOU WANT THE BEST? | WE SUPPLY IT! | 
“Genuine Oak” | rout teal /aliy ductates Bae 
D. K. McLaren, Limited 


e 
Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - - 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto - = - 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering: Tools ice: cxsis 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 

Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues | 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


Send tor Catalogue and Price List Th Pi ; k Cc 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants OSs. in O.; 


a 


| Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 
4 We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 


Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


be a ... Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


We con chip vie C.P.Ry., C.N_Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. , 
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important 


It is a fact that the men you employ are your most 


like 


ity 
It means less danger © 


f good qual 


That they should be given saws o 


asset. 


1 conclusion. 


1Ca 


° 


is a log 


Simonds Saws 


10n. 


and risk and greater profits or product 


ife or File. 


Planer Kn 


ize Circular or Band Saw, 


Write us about any s 


Simonds Canada Saw Company, Limited 


St. Remi Street and Acorn Ave. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


St. John, N. B. 


Montreal, Que. 


(In the United States, Simonds Mfg. Co.) 


New York 


R. HOE & CO. 
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Never Equalled 


Often Imitated— 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


Attention! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results P 


Do you know our reputation for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders P 


Everything 


in Lumber | 


Write, wire or phone us. We can 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 


QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. — 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


Cedar - Fir 


Spruce - Pine 


Adams-River Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 
We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exolusive Sales Agents: 
B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S..Galbraith Co., Limited | | 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 
CAPITAL BRAND 


QUALITY KNIVES 


“High Speed” [Ue Planer Knives — 


Thin ;Machine Knives and Self Hara Knife Steel 
“ULTRA-CPITAIL 
High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


CAPITAL. 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 
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J.C. McLaren BeltingCo. || Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


Head Office : 


Revelstoke, B. C. 


Be aractirets TH E 
a ACCEPTED § 


pevable | LEATHER Manufacturers of all Grades and 
B It 1 n 7 B E LT Classes of Mountain Lumber. 
Ee g ! 
3 OF. 


White Pine, Western 
Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


| To-Day 
QUALITY <p, Pret ee 
Never Varies : ras = 
) ee - 


55 Years in the 


ea MONTREAL TORONTO Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 
WE LEAD WINNIPEG Bhat a Roading 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


|__| #7428. Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL oo ML 


Please note the initials of this Company 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street | VANCOUVER, B.C. 


G: 18S, ‘ ss 1857, 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARA 


What Doth it Profit a Man Rice Rope Producers 
If He Buy a Cheap Belt From/ the Raw Pig row to the Finished Article. 


and Get “Stung” 


Special Mi§ll Carriage 
Ropes built for the 


It Were Better for That Man | job. 
To Buy a Belt of QUALITY “Double Salmon Strand” 
And Get SERVICE ; Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Representatives for B.C. Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. | Ei ee 


Vancouver and Victoria Telephone—Seymour 1456 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. C A M P B E L L | British Columbia Mills Timber® Fradige Co. 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date / Vancouver, B. C. 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 


from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 


and Planing Mills | THe OLN RELISTS eter ac 
2 Ji LS 3) en eee ee 
Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 603 McIntyre Block, P.O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER . , 
#19 Gram Sie a British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 


Manutacturers B. C. is R E D 
CEDAR SHI N GLES 


ie Ge 


} — 
HEAVY FIR DIMENSION |} <> a 
Is Oe ore LS X X X xX X oe 
The Heavier it is the Better we like it ww 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 
PORT MOODY B.C. | 


We've been cutting good Shingles for many vears 


Mills at Port Moody B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box Gone 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW iris Sve B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Compan | 
M ills at Canford, B. C. Telegraph, Merritt, B. C. | 7 
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Do You Run A Store? 


If you do, you face the eternal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
losses,—UNLESS you have already adopted 


The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Kiln 
Drying 
Lumber 


Our latest booklet goes very 
thoroughly into this subject. 
If at all interested you should 
have a copy for reference. 


Allison 
Coupon 
Books 
are the 
“Ultimate” 


In 


Issued to Scientific 


ON Pes 2; 
A |S Storekeep 


ing 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. 


HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he 
buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Write Us and we will gladly 
forward a copy. 


North Coast Dry Kiln Co. 


Seattle, U.S. A. 


Catal )gue on R: quest. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Not a Crack! 


Bent and twisted beyond 
hope of repair—but the 


Temper and Toughness 
of the 


DISSTON S 


were equal to the strain. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
- PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 


Montreal, P. Q. 


“Get The Habit” 
Buy Rubber Goods 


(Tires, Hose, Belting, Packing, etc.) 
Made in Canada 


Get Another Habit 
Buy Them From Us | 


Our line-up is complete, our quality is unexcelled, and our prices 


OMINIO 


ie 
Doranron 


are right. Let us show you what we can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


Cane Consolidated | 


ON Rubber Co., Limited 
Montreal, P. Q. 


28 ‘Service’ Branches Throughout Canada 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


_ THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


e Hue@H C. MacLBAN - - - =- President 
302 Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 

J. V. McNavtry, Editor and Asst. Man. |J. R. Davipson, Associate Editor 
80 Hutchinson Block 302 Travellers Bldg. 

Phone Seymour 2013, Phone Garry 856 


| Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Order 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 


CHICAGO—1413 Great Northern Bldg.| LONDON, ENG.—16 Regent St., S.W- 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


The lumber trade of British Columbia 
and the Dominion at large is likely to 
benefit to a tremendous extent in the 
very near future as a result of the de- 
cision meneed at by the Department of Trade and Commerce to ap- 
point a special trade commissioner to make a tour of the principal 
lumber markets of the world in the interests of our export trade in 
forest products. The selection of the right man for the mission was 
important, and when the choice fell upon H. R. MacMillan, Chief 
Forester of British Columbia, there was further cause for satisfaction. 
| Fully conversant with all details concerning our vast stores of raw 
| material, and strongly confident of the advantages to be ultimately 
derived therefrom, Mr. MacMillan combines with these good qualities 
an earnest manner, a pleasing personality and the ability to express 
_ himself fluently. He undoubtedly is the right man for the job. 


The Right Man for 
the Job 


The appointment of a special lumber trade commissioner was 
largely due to the enegetic representations made by Hon. W. R. Ross, 
| Minister of Lands for British Columbia, and the Coast and Mountain 
Lumbermen’s Associations, the object in view being the securing of 
new markets for British Columbia forest products of all kinds. The 
lumber industry is the chief industry of the province, containing half 
its industrial capital investment, employing half its labor, and de- 
| fraying half its total pay-roll. Upon its welfare the general- pros- 
perity of the province depends more than on anything else. The 
province has both a forest resource and a mill capacity capable of 
supplying several times the present market demand, which just now 
is unusually small because of the prevailing industrial depression. 


British Columbia has a large share of the domestic (B. C. and 
Prairies) trade, but supplies only an insignificant proportion of the 
total lumber exports from the Pacific Coast of North America to 
foreign markets. There are various reasons for this. It is not due 
to any lack of quality and quantity of timber and mills. Rather it is 
because in the past the demands of the domestic market have been 
great enough t otake most of our products, and therefore but little 
attention has been devoted to building up a foreign market. The 
result is that our present foreign trade is now actually smaller than 
_ it was ten years ago, the foreign buyers are unfamiliar with our pro- 
- ducts, and nearly all the trade and shipping is controlled by the United 
States. 

Our effort should be both to capture a fair share of the present 
foreign trade in lumber and also to build up a new trade—to increase 
_ the offshore demand by an aggressive and systematic campaign to 

advertise the merits of our various products. In the countries of the 
British Empire—especially the United Kingdom, South Africa, India, 
Australia and New Zealand—it should be expected that, other things 
being equal, our products should receive the preference. 
It would be a greate benefit if reciprocal preferential tariffs could 
be arranged between Canada and the rest of the Empire which would 
give our lumber a preference. Such an arrangement has been in force 
with South Africa and as a result British Columbia supplies 65 per 
cent. of the total Pacific Coast exports to that country. A similar 


L 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
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proportion of Australia’s trade in lumber would start every British 
Columbia logging camp working and every sawmill running. 

Mr. MacMillan’s efforts are to be chiefly devoted to locating the 
foreign buyers, ascertaining what they buy, acquainting them with 
the merits of our products, discovering new possible uses for them, 
learning everything possible about how the trade is conducted in the 
various countries, and finally, to presenting all this information to 
the government in such form that it may be most useful and available 
to our manufacturers and shippers. 

The itinerary of Mr. MacMuillan’s world-encircling tour as first 
arranged would have sent him to the Orient as a starting point, but 
at the last moment his route was changed to the eastward instead of 
westward. Leaving Victoria on April 17th he planned to visit To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Montreal and United States cities, sailing from New 
York for England. He will spend about two months in the United 
Kingdom and France before proceeding to South Africa, through 
which country he will travel extensively. From South Africa he will 
go to Australia and New Zealand, and thence to India, China and 
Japan, returning home about Christmas on one of the Nippon-Yusen 


liners, by way of Yokohama. 
SA cen 


If one factor of many can be said to 
count pre-eminently in insuring suc- 
cess it is industry—hard work, a fact 
well exemplified in the retail lumber 
trade, comments the. Aunesiean Lumberman. In the retailing of lum- 
ber a trade bugbear is competition, especially the competition of the 
mail order variety. The retailer who sits around and “hollers” about 
mail order competition is one of the biggest assets the mail order 
house has. He is the kind of man that orders dimension, specified 
lengths, mostly 16-foot, for which he pays a premium, and a mixed 
car of shingles from the wholesalers, and then sits around and waits 
for the buyer to come in and ask for them. 

In the meantime a mail order house is advertising lumber cut 
to lengths and of exceptional quality to be sold for less than the 
retailer can afford to sell it and not cut it to lengths. But there are 
some retailers that beat this mail order house at its own game. All 
of them can if they are willing to work a little and willing to study 
their own business. 

Take any ordinary house plan and detail it. Tabulate the num- 
ber of the lengths that go into the house and the average result will 
be 44 per cent. 8-foot and shorter. What does this mean to the retail 
lumber dealer? A possible big surprise for him will be the amount of 
2-foot and shorter that goes into the house. What can he buy 2-foot 
to 8-foot lumber for? Learning that, let him figure how he can meet 


How Retailer Can Meet 
Cut-to-length Proposition 


the cut-to-length mail order house. How many country mills with no 


outlet for mill wood are burning up much good short length lumber 
because some dealer wishes to buy 16-foot lumber for a carpenter 
who wishes to cut the 16-foot lengths into 16-inch pieces with a hand- 
saw?" There are ways to make long profits on short lumber and the 
dealer can work out his own individual way, whether it is to cut 
the lumber to length according to detailed plans or to induce the 
builder, contractor or carpenter to use lengths that will serve his 
purpose as well and cost him less, at the same time giving him some 
good advertising. 

Regarding the catch phrase “Dollar a knot quality” for siding, 
finish, flooring and doors, out on the Pacific Coast is a mill man who 


has tried out cut-to-length business in his local territory. He does’ 
not advertise, because he does not wish to go into the mail order 


business, but he would be willing to make it $50 a knot and beat any 
kind of competition not less than 15 per cent. It will take some in- 
dustry, some scheming and some hard work.. A carpenter hates to 
give up any of the ancient and musty precedents of his trade, but he 


can be induced. 
a 


Now that active steps are being taken 
by both the Dominion and provincial 
governments to build up our export 
trade in lumber, another matter of 
great importance is brought to the forefront, and one that should 
also receive the immediate attention of Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister 
of Lands, and colleagues. We refer to the necessity of finding a 
market for the common lumber that is manufactured in this pro- 
vince in excess of the quantity which can be absorbed by our natural 
market, viz., the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. There is an accumulation at the Coast mills of 
low grade lumber, short lengths and small piece stuff that has had 
to be dumped at some time or other each year on the prairie mar- 
kets, regardless of price, and this practise has repeatedly established 
a selling price in the prairie provinces which was admittedly below 
the average cost of production. Owing to the long distances and 
expensive freight rate from the Coast to the prairie market, this has 
resulted in loss to the Coast mills themselves. It has also been the 


Marketing Our Low 
Grade Lumber 
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means of demoralizing the natural market for the mills located in the 
r of the province, the owners of which are entitled to a fair 
measure of prosperity owing to their favorable location and low 
freight rates into the prairie provinces. 

Any substantial growth of our export trade in lumber will of 
necessity mean a still greater accumulation of commons. Now that 
the Panama Canal is in operation it should be possible to secure mar- 
kets for this surplus of cheap lumber at points taking water trans- 
portation, either on the Atlantic seaboard or in Europe, in the thickly 
populated centres or districts where all the different industries, large 
and small, are continually seeking a cheap grade of lumber that can- 
not be procured by them from sources where transportation by rail 
from long distances is involved. 

It is possible the world tour being undertaken by Chief Forester 
MacMillan in the interests of the British Columbia lumber industry 
may bring about the solution of the above problem. If the early 
reports forwarded by him do not indicate the probability, then the 
government should take some vigorous action to secure an outlet 
for our low grades. When our export trade begins to show strength 
the mischief will not be easily remedied. 


Since last August the lumber trade in 
the prairie provinces has been extreme- 
ly dull. Financial conditions, both in 
urban and in rurai districts, have been 
such that the amount of construction has been limited, and both 
retail and wholesale dealers in forest products have been hard put to 
it to find enough business to meet overhead expenses. At the pre- 
sent time, however, matters are somewhat improved. They are now 
impr ving steadily, and although they are nowhere near a normal 
footing there is reason to believe that the present betterment will be 
maintained until they are. 

This improvement, however, should be no excuse for the lumber 
distributors to in any way relinquish their efforts. To make the best 
of bad times, to get all that is going during periods of greater pros- 
should be the aim of every progressive lumberman, and in 
order to do this it is necessary that no opportunity be overlooked that 
may widen the field of this product. Lumber has to-day to face the 
direct competition of innumerable substitutes that were not in the 
field a few years ago, and which have only recently commenced to 
make themselves really seriously felt. In order to meet this com- 
petition the lumber interests must fight for themselves and for the 
product which they handle. They must realize the danger to the 
industry of the growing use of substitutes and be awake to the 
necessity of holding such fields which are still theirs and of search- 
ing for new fields. 

The lumbermen of the prairie provinces have been slow to realize 
the importance of the silo. Here the principle of diversified farming 
is being taught in our colleges and preached by our governments, and 
it is being adopted more and more by the farmers, especially in the 
older farming districts such as those of Manitoba. In the next few 
years, backed by the vigorous campaigns in its favor which are be- 
ing undertaken and by its own inherent possibilities it will become 
more and more popular, and it is safe to say that in the compara- 
tiv oy near future the West will be known not only as a grain grow- 
ing country but also as one exporting dairy produce and live stock 
This will mean that ensilage will become 
large demand for the ma- 


Where Retailers May 
Find New Business 


perity, 


in considerable quantities. 
adopted, and that there will be a 
terials wherewith to construct silos. 

For this purpose lumber is the ideal substance. It is durable, 
it is a bad conductor of heat, it does not affect detrimentally the 
ensilage as some other materials do, and it is not attacked by the 
acids of the stored fodder. Indeed, it is stated on the best authority 
ha acids tend to preserve the wood and to lengthen its life. 
And finally, lumber is cheap and is easily worked by others than 
skilled mechanics where the latter are not easily available. 

Surely, ape the lumbermen should get the bulk of the trade 
whi h will be created by the construction of silos. Yet will they? 
When approz ached upon the matter, the prairie lumbermen seemed 
said that no silos to speak of were being built, 

created by those that were going up was not 
ing any Deer al effort to obtain. This was all probably true, 
morrow? Already the cement interests have started 
ticipation of the trade which will surely grow 
years. They have commenced by 
advertisements in the local daily and weekly 
farmers to the use of concrete silos, and to 
eyes the emp loyment of wood for the construction 
be merely mis ssionary work and may 
fruits, but unless it is combated it 
f the prairie farmers that the lumber 
weed out when the construction of silos 
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The retail merchant in the country who is in close touch with 
the farmers, can do a good deal both to help himself, to help the lum 
ber manufacturers, and to help the farmers by doing a little mission 
ary work along the same lines; by emphasizing the advantages a 
mixed farming as opposted to grain growing and maintaining the 
superiority of wood for silo construction over that of concrete be- 
fore the opposite belief has become too firmly fixed to be eradicated. 
The manufacturer can help the retailer and the farmer by a cam- 
paign of adyvrtising—a matter which might be worth the consider 
tion of the manufacturers’ associations of British Columbia. Mi 
farming and the silo will assuredly come, and if the lumbermen wa 
to get the business they must not postpone much longer aggressi 


steps towards obtaining it. =a 
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The attention of every retail lu 
berman in Western Canada 
drawn to what is the prelimina y 
account of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association’s plan books—“The 1916 Model.” ae 


The officials of the Association have spent much time and thought 
in developing ideas and in perfecting a plan book suitable to the 
retail lumber trade of Western Canada. 


That this is a step in the right direction no one will deny. - The 
retailers of our prairie-provinces have for many years been dealing in 
a haphazard manner, it being quite safe to say that not five per cent. 
work in co-operation with a plan book. In fact it is highly probable 
that many retailers have never seen a plan book. 


These plan books which the Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
are completing contain over 30 pages of modern practical buildings” 
ranging in price from $500 to $5,000. A novel feature of the work 
is the introduction of what will be known as “The 1916 Model.” This’ 
will constitute the design of a moderate priced house, introducing 
all the latest improvements, which will make life on the farm more 
attractive than life in the city. a 

Thus it is seen that the Association presents to each retail lumber | 
dealer an opportunity of unlimited possibilities of increasing his busi- — 
ness, and above all things, he will check the trade of the mail order © 
firms, and the encroachment.that substitutes are making in his market. — 


What is the retailer to do to meet these rivals? We suggest that 
in order to compete with the mail order business that every retailer 
put a set of these plan books in the hands of every farmer and con- — 
tractor in his territory. The books will have the retailer’s name 
printed on them. Only in this way can the retail lumberman of our — 
western provinces hope to meet and successfully combat with the © 
successful and ever-extending clutches of his competitors. One firm ~ 
has ordered 1,000 plan books already; other orders vary from 100 — 
upwards. We emphasize the importance of securing enough of these 
plan books to supply your territory. It is not a chance investment, — 
it is a sure profit maker. Therefore, Mr. Retailer, wake up and read ’ 
the articles in this issue about “The 1916 Model” ‘and “The Value of 7 
Plan Books.” 


Wake Up, Retailers 


** * Ss 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


Oregon and Washington lumbermen recently dispatched a re- 
presentative to England and France to look up lumber orders. He © 
will do his best to land the French Government order for 500,000,000 
teen which it is reported will be placed very soon. 

5) etl se Oe 


Portland lumbermen have appointed a committee to report upon ~ 
the feasibility of shipping cargoes to ports on the Atlantic Coast in © 
schooners towed by powerful tugs, a pais! that is said to be work- 
ing out satisfactorily in the East. 

Se aes 93 

The British Columbia government has decided to open in Toronto © 
an agency in charge of a competent official, whose duty it will be to — 
advertise in every way possible the superiority of the lumber and © 
shingle products of the province. This is a step in the right direction. 

ake) Peak 


The Pacific Logging Congress, of which J. J. Donovan, of Bell- — 
ingham, Wash., is president, will meet this year in California, the — 
dates selected being October 21-23. The first day’s session will be 
held in San Francisco; the following two days will be devoted to- 
visiting camps in the great redwood district around Eureka. 

In Oregon there are 400 active sawmills, employing 18,000 per- — 
sons, with an annual payroll of $12,000,000. Of the 28 000 wage- | 
earners in the state, 64 per cent. are engaged in the lumber industry. — 
The capital invested in the industry in Oregon is $35,000,000, and the — 
mills are producing each year ele 000,000 feet of lumber, valued at | 


about $30,000,000. The standing timber of the state, if manufactured 
| into lumber and shipped in carloads of 10,000 feet each, would fill 
| 37,500,000 cars. Coupled together they would make a train 284,000 
miles long. 


*K ** * 


Following the example of the cypress lumber manufacturers and 

others, the North Carolina Pine Association, at its recent monthly 
| meeting, unanimously voted to appropriate two and one-half cents 
per 1,000 feet on yearly shipments to provide an advertising fund, 
| which is expected to reach $25,000. this year and double that sum next 


| year. 
| eke ok 


As illustrating the superior equipment of some of the Southern 
| pine mills for handling cargo shipments, it may be interesting to 
\‘note that quite recently the Standard Export Lumber Company, of 
| New Orleans, La., loaded 3,500,000 feet of lumber into two vessels 
| in three days’ time—a record that has never before been equalled on 


| the Gulf of Mexico. 


It is believed the removal of tolls on deck cargoes of lumber pass- 
| ing through the Panama Canal, as recently authorized. by President 
| Wilson, will mean about $1.00 a thousand feet on a whole cargo, or 
nearly $2.00 a thousand where lumber constitutes only the deck load. 
| This means a big concession to Pacific Coast millmen seeking a mar- 
| ket on the Atlantic Coast. 

This opinion is extremely interesting, in view of the fact that 
| the forests of British Columbia contain considerable areas of cotton- 
| wood. Cooperage and boxes of this wood were shown in the lumber 
| exhibit at Vancouver Exhibition last fall, and attracted favorable at- 
| tention. There is reason to hope that in the near future this wood 
| will vie with spruce as a box material. 

SRE iMate 


| In line with the energetic steps being taken by the British Col- 
| umbia Government to secure a wider market for our lumber products, 
| H. G. White will go to Mexico, parts of South America and the West 
| Indies to promote trade relations between those countries and this 
| province. He will devote his energies to other lines of industry as 
| well, and his work is likely to prove of great benefit to all our manu- 
| facturers. 
Se aie 24 
@ As a result of the visit paid to the Coast early in April by Col. 
| David Carnegie, special representative of the British Government and 
ordinance adviser to the Dominion authorities, a number of Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Victoria machine shops secured orders 
| for the manufacture of steel shells for the British army at the front. 
| About 30,000 shells will be turned out locally, and possibly 20,000 in 
| Victoria. The orders will provide employment for a large number 
| of men for a considerable period. 

Sapa heck 


Bellingham, Wash., is an important lumber centre. The sawmills 
| in that city cut last year approximately the following amount of lum- 
| ber: Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills (three mills), 82,267,000 feet; 
Varles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Company, 20,000,000 feet; Whatcoin 
Valls Mill Company, 20,000,000 feet; Morrison Mill Company, 24,000,- 
| 000 feet; E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 48,000,000 feet. The Bloe- 
} del Donovan Mills cut 56,655,000 shingles; Earles-Cleary, 95,000,000 
shingles, and the Whatcom Falls mill, 90,000,000 shingles. 
SMe Sande 3 


There are 291 active shingle mills in Western Washington, or 170 
| less than were in existence two years ago. These 291 mills have 1,282 
machines, as compared with 1,700 machines in the 460 mills in exist- 
ence two years ago. A good many of the 170 mills eliminated still 
| stand, but it is very unlikely that they will ever be operated again. 
| Che showing reflects the strong tendency toward bigger operations. 
| The average number of machines in the 460 mills, two years ago, was 
| 3.6, whereas the average number in the 291 reported as active or alive 
| to-day is 4.4 machines. 
a Ege ei 


| West Coast Lumberman, Seattle: Naturally the tariff removal 
| has had much to do with the increased use of the Canadian-made 
| shingle in the United States, even in times of market depression, but 
| another very strong factor is that British Columbia mills pay salesmen 
| and commission men five cents a thousand for selling their shingles 
| in American markets as against three cents a thousand paid for sell- 

ing the American-made shingle. On a car containing two hundred 
| thousand shingles this amounts to ten dollars commission from the 
| Canadian manufacturer as compared with six dollars a car from the 
| American shipper. There are more than twelve hundred salesmen 
| and commission men selling shingles in the United States, and, under 
the circumstances, it is natural for these men of the road to sell the 
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best revenue producing article. Under higher prices for raw material 
and higher wages, it is doubtful if the American shingle producer can 
afford to pay the commission offered by the Canadian. A tariff on 
the Canadian article might make the competition more equal, but, in 
any event, it is salesmanship rather than quality that is accounting 
for seeming popularity of the imported article. 


Secretary Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, 
Spokane, Wash., has made the unique suggestion that the association 
adopt and register a trade mark which should be stamped on every 
piece of lumber manufactured under its rules and inspection, thereby 
guaranteeing quality and placing the association in a position to pro- 
tect the retail trade and the consumer in the matter of grades. On the 
face of it the suggestion seems to be a good one. Ifa trade mark 
guarantees to the consumer the quality of a pound of butter, why 
should the purchaser of a carload of lumber not have the right to se- 
cure a certified grade or quality? 


SEMEN TR 


Prof. C. A. Scott, state forester, Kansas, believes that cotton- 
wood is one of the most valuable trees, and to his classes in form 
forestry at the State Agricultural College he strongly advocates the 
planting of cottonwood trees as windbreaks. “There is no use to try 
to use cottonwood in the form of wide boards,” said Prof. Scott, “as 
it will warp badly, but when cut into timbers of small dimensions 
it serves every purpose for interior work. The wood is much in de- 
mand for crates and boxes, and is absolutely the best known for mak- 
ing staves for flour barrels. Cottonwood has been discussed more 
than it deserved for some time, and 1s now coming to be recognized 


at its true worth.” 
a 


As showing how seriously the scarcity of bottoms is affecting 
the export lumber industry of this province at this time, it is only 
necessary to state’that quite recently Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of 
Lands, was authorized to place another order for 100,000 creosoted 
ties to be delivered in India.’ An initial order for 150,000 treated fir 
ties was filled last year by the Dominion Creosoting Works, who 
have a large plant on the North Arm of the Fraser. The quality of 
the shipment favorably impressed the Indian railway experts, the re- 
sult being a second order and an intimation of others to follow. The 
company has an ample supply of creosote, but is unable to handle the 
shipment because a vessel cannot be chartered. 


The United States consular agent at Almeria, Spain, has been in- 
vestigating the stave possibilities at the request of Pacific Coast manu- 
facturers: In his report Mr. Yost expresses his belief that a very good 
market for fir staves for making small grape barrels, such as are used 
in great quantities in Spain, may be opened up via the Panama Canal. 
Something like 2,000,000 grape bafrels are set up each year at Almeria 
alone, the staves being manufactured in Western Spain and Portugal 
and set up where used. The staves are 20 inches long, three inches 
wide and one-quarter inch thick, and are packed in bundles of 32 or 33 
staves. Practically all the lumber used in connection with the vine- 
yards of the country is imported, and it would seem there is an oppor- 
tunity here for the markets extension committee of the British Colum- 


bia manufacturers. 
x * Ox 


At the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held at Spokane, Wash., H. F. Ellard, of Missoula, Mont., 
told the lumbermen that “The expensive logs come from the dirty 
camps. Generally the only thing that stands between a lumberjack 
and a gentleman is the bathtub. Wages is the only thing that is 
standardized in the lumber industry, and in reality it is the only thing 
that should be standardized. The only recommendation for day’s 
wage is the ease of computation. The bonus and contract system 
should be adopted. Camps, tools, food, machinery and methods can 
all be standardized. Make your foremen partners with you. Give 
them an opportunity to learn what other camps are doing and to see 
other methods. Don’t expect them to take all the responsibility. 
Give them plenty of strawbosses—experts as sawing or loading who 
can instruct the other men.” 


Manager C. H. Meeker, of the Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, has been busy all spring superintending extensive im- 
provements which will add greatly to the capacity of the plant. He 
has installed an 8-ft. band mill, 54-in. heavy edger, new carriage, with 
gunshot feed, new conveyor to dry kiln, two boilers, 66-in. x 16 ft., and 
new heater. The machinery was supplied by the Waterous Company 
through H. B. Gilmour, their B. C. representative. The plant started 
up about 18th inst. FE. R. Robinson is superintendent of the mill, the 
filer being Dan Luce. Mr. Meeker reports a good demand for pine 
and looks forward to a very busy season, 
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$3,000,000 Dry Dock and 


GREAT WORK BEING CARRIED OUT BY GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY Co. 
IS NEARING COMPLETION 


For about two years operations have been in progress at Prince 
Rupert, the Pacific tidewater terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company, which had for their objective the construction of 
a magnificent modern floating dry dock with shipyards, wharves and 
engineering works ashore. Night and day for a long period blasting 
was carried on while clearing the immense acreage to be occupied, 
and hundreds of creosoted piles were placed preliminary to starting 
work on the dock, which is now approaching completion. Next June 
will probably see the opening of the great structure, which will be 
the largest on the Pacific Coast, the only one at all approaching it in 
size being one at San Francisco. 

The Prince Rupert dry dock will have a lifting power of 20,000 


aaa 


con 


G.T.R. dry dock at Prince Rupert, B. C., showing a portion 
of the middle section of floating dry dock under con- 
struction. Its lifting capacity will be 20,000 tons. 


tons, sufficient to ensure the accommodation of the largest steamship 
afloat on the Pacific, or likely to pass through the Panama Canal. 
The over-all length is 604 ft. 4 in., a clear width of 100 ft., and a width 
over-all of 130 ft. In its construction there have peed used 2,200 
tons of steel and over 4,000,000 feet, board measure, of the finest 
selected grade of Douglas fir. 

3uilt in three great distinct units capable of being used either 
separately, in pairs, or all three as one, the dry dock is self-docking 


for repair when necessary. Any single section can be docked in the 


G.T.R. dry dock at Prince Rupert, B.C., showing pontoons 
10, 11 and 12 under construction, under shipbuilding shed. 
Each pontoon is 130 feet long. Note the 80 ft. overhang 
of shed, which carries two 10 ton travelling cranes, 
electrically operated. 


SY 


her 1 The three together can dock the largest liner. For the 
dry dock when in use afloat twelve pontoons of timber 
30 ft. long, corresponding to the width of the dock, 


15 ft. deep. These are divided in such a manner as 
able under ordinary conditions as three sep- 
ing out the dock when it is re quired to raise 

; of centrifugal pumps will be 


So powerful is this part of the 
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Shipyard at Prince Rupert 


equipment that the entire lifting power of the dock will be available 
at any time in less than two hours. : 

Immensely strong construction was designed for the pontoons, 
and the whole dock has been built as if meant to last forever. : No 
possibility of strain or stress in the structure has been left unpro- 
vided with structural strength to meet it. a 

Teredo worms infest even the cold waters of the harbor of Prine e 
Rupert. Creosoted piles have been used exclusively throughout the 
wharfage in conjunction with the dry dock. For the protection of the 
dry dock itself from the teredos, the structure was first thoroughly 
grained with tar poisoned with arsenic, then sheathed with layers of 
hair felt saturated with the same mixture again sheathed with creo- 
soted and arsenicized lumber fastened with galvanized nails. This 
treatment is an absolute protection against destructive marine insects. 

In planning the construction of the whole dry dock enterprise, 
which involves an expenditure of, according to the first estimates, 
two million, and later estimates of nearly three million dollars, the 
engineers in charge of the work arranged that the shore work be 
finished first. Then in the yards provided for ship building the pon- 
toons were built and launched, three at a time. Afterward the gi- — 
gatic superstructure of the dock itself, with its derricks and pumping 
plant, was built. The whole enterprise gave employment to a small 
army of men. Hundreds of skilled mechanics found work and to 
spare during the two years required for the dock’s construction. ~ 


G. T.R. dry dock, Prince’ Rupert, B. C., Administration 
building completed. 


By the time the dock is fully completed Prince Rupert harbor — 
will probably be thronged with shipping from the seven seas. Steam-_ 
ships will be plying »Setween Prince Rupert and the Orient; freighters, 
liners and emigrant steamers will be passing through the Panama 
Canal. There will be almost continual demand for the accommoda- 
tion provided by this great engineering appliance. —- 


Dry Dock Statistics 


Extreme length of dock over all... ees 600 ft. 
Length of middle section .9; 2...) 25 aun eee 
Length -of each end section ... .: GI) sos 
Length of middle section and one end section. A Say He | 
Length of two end sections together ... S30 
Lifting capacity of dock 5 ; . 20,000 tons. 
Lifting capacity of middle section 10,000 “ 
Lifting capacity of each end Sections... 5,000: 
Lifting capacity of middle section and one end 
section .. ee rahe , 15:000res 4 
Lifting capacity of two end sections together. . "10,000 + - 
Number of sections (steel ee independent 
WITS. =) ee oa gl) alcatel ate 3 
Number of pontoons (wood) . CRIME x 6 12 
Width in clear between wings . p 100 ft. 
Draft over blocks ... 30 ft. 


Pumps (electrically operated) . 3 24-12” Centrifugal 

Three 500 cu. ft. air compressors on ‘dock, electrically operated. 

One 1500 cu. ft. air compressor in power house, steam driven. 

One 50-ton crane, electrically operated. 

A machine and boiler shop fully equipped. 

A ship shed equipped with modern woodworking machinery arranged 
to build vessels under cover over permanent launch ways. 


engine lathes, 1 3-ft. Arm Meuller radial drill, 


‘one-third of the total revenue of British Columbia. 
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A foundry with daily capacity of 10 tons. 


A power house developing 2600 horsepower. 

Each of the shops and power house equipped with 15-ton electrically 
operated overhead cranes. 

One 15-ton travelling crane. 

Machinery in machine, boiler and blacksmith shops:—l1 Pond 
76 in. x 62 ft. Hd. engine lathe, 1 42-in. engine lathe, 1 double angle 
shear, 1 26-in. D.B.G. engine lathe, 1 30-in. heavy vertical drill, 1 
16 in. x 10 ft. toolmakers’ lathe, 1 6-in. Cox pipe threader, 1 style pn 
Yankee drill grinder, 1 2-in. Acme single bolt cutter, 4 300 Ib. Fisher 
& Norris anvils, 4 sets B.S. hand tools, 2 18 in. x 10 ft. LeBlond B.G. 
1 Niles horizontal 
milling machine, 1 10-ft. Niles boring mill, 1 72in. x 72-in. x 20-f. 
planer, 1 24-in. B.G. crank- shaper, l 6. ft, Universal radial drill, 1 No. 
3 single punch, 1 No. 3 single shear, 1 25-in. vertical drill, 1 16-ft. 


plate planer, 4 No. O-C Buffalo forges, 1 No. 6 double punch and 
shear, 1 14-ft. Niles flanging clamp, 1 1200 lb. S.F. steam hammer, 
1 set of No. 4 Niles bending rolls. 

Woodworking machinery in shipyard:—1 20-in. x 14-in. timber 
sizer, 1 No. 109 48-in. barid resaw, 1 40-in. bevel band saw, 1 heavy 
wood frame saw table, 1 patternmaker’s Universal saw bench, 1 No. 
5 improved heavy automatic cross-cut saw table, 1 No. 5 8-in. 4-side 
molder, 1 No. 1 heavy power mortiser with boring attachment and 
clamp table, 1 No. 2% sash tenoning machine with double copes, 1 
No. 8 20-in. patternmaker’s lathe, 1 No. 20-in. hand planer and jointer 
with spur cutter, 1 No. 200 30-in. Auto knife grinder with pump, 1 
No. 2 emery grinder, 1 No. 49 30-in. x 12-in. double surfacer, 1 band 
resaw sharpening and filing set, 1 Fox No. 6 Universal wood trim- 
mer to cut 6-in. high x 19 in. wide, 1 Fox No. 8 Universal wood trim- 
mer to cut 8 in. high x 24% in. wide. 


Why B. C. Lumber Industry is Entitled to Protection 


REASONS ADVANCED BY MOUNTAIN OPERATORS IN SUPPORT OF A 
DUTY ON AMERICAN LUMBER 


Below we publish in full the text of the petition endorsed by the 
Mountain Lumbermen’s Association for prseentation to the Dominion 
parliament at Ottawa, in accordance with a resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of the interior millmen, when certain facts connected 


_ with the dumping of lumber into the prairie provinces by American 


manufacturers were given careful consideration. The petition for- 


warded reads.as follows :— 


To the Honorable the Speaker and the Wem bere of the House of 


Commons of Canada, in Parliament assembled: 
Your petitioners humbly pray for the immediate consideration 


of the following questions, which are of momentous importance to the 


majority of the people of British Columbia, and more especially to 
the workmen, the merchants and allied trades now most seriously 
affected by the dumping of American lumber on the only market 
available for the product of the interior of British Columbia. 


. Your petitioners do not ask for any bounty or favor such as is 


_ granted to encourage other industries, but simply that the most 1m- 


portant industry of the province of British Columbia should receive 


the same measure of justice and protection as enjoyed by other in- 


dustries; the lumber trade is the only one in Canada not protected. 


Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your honorable 
body do without further delay deal with this important matter and 
grant immediate relief to the suffering people, who cannot afford to 
wait for the appointment of the Tariff Commission and the years of 
consequent suspense. 


Owing to the over-production of lumber in the United States, and 
the depressed state of their markets, lumber is being dumped into 
Canada at much less than the cost of production; the cost of manu- 
facturing is higher in British Columbia owing to many disadvantages, 
not the least being that supplies of all kinds cost more than in the 
United States and upon which Canadian lumbermen and other con- 
sumers have to pay duty. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray for the protection they are justly 
entitled to receive from their legislators, and we claim that it is their 
duty to protect all Canadian industries and that it is most unjust to 
discriminate against lumber alone. 

Your petitioners, therefore, ask: 


Ist. That lumber of all kinds (with the exception of hardwoods) 


‘should be dutiable; 


2nd. That an amendment to the Dumping Clause should be en- 
acted forbidding the entry of lumber when invoiced below the cost of 
production, or a provision made that a duty should be imposed ac- 
cording to its true value. 


3rd. That the present customs regulations should be strictly 
enforced forthwith, as the Americans are using a machine called a 
“Canadian duty evader,” and many millions of lumber are continually 
coming across the border and allowed to escape paying duty, in con- 
sequence of which great loss and suffering is felt throughout British 
Columbia, whose trade is paralyzed, all the mills in the interior being 
closed down, and thousands of men anxiously waiting for work, which 
cannot be given to them until parliament grants the relief your peti- 
tioners pray for. Over thirty thousand men and their families are 
dependent on this industry, which is left open to the slaughter of our 
commercial enemies. The lumber industry in the past provided over 
Her smokeless 
chimneys and silent factories supply an eloquent answer to some 


charges made on the floor of the House when it was stated by an 


honorable member * ‘that British Columbia mills paid large sums of 


interest on the watered stocks of some atrocious flotations,’ whereas 
the interest and.dividends have not been earned, and cannot possibly 
be earned, under existing conditions. 


The settlers on the prairies receive little or no benefit by the 
importation of American lumber; it is true that very high prices are 
being charged in certain country districts, for which manufacturers 
are not responsible, and your petitioners pray that an enquiry be in- 
stituted at once to place the onus where it belongs. 


Incontrovertiblé evidence can be readily produced to prove the 
urgent necessity for prompt action, as the lumber market of Western 
Canada is in the hands of, and entirely at the mercy of American 
manufacturers. 

. The Loss of Export Trade 


And, whereas, during recent years the export trade in lumber 
from British Columbia has declined from 90 per cent. to 6 per cent. in 
the trade with Australia and New Zealand alone. 


Your petitioners therefore suggested that such a serious state of 
affairs is worthy of careful investigation, as to the cause of the loss of 
trade, and the remedy which should be applied to regain it. One fact 
is worthy of notice, that O per cent. of the export trade was done by 
British Columbia when subsidized lines were employed, the subsidies 
were discontinued and after that the trade declined. 


The undersigned petitioners therefore earnestly pray that their 
natural protectors, the honorable representatives of Canadian citizens, 
in the name of justice, do without delay adopt effective measures to 
foster and protect Canadian trade and commerce for the benefit of 
Canada, and further, that the foregoing important matters shall be 
raised above party politics, and dealt with by the honorable the 
Speaker and the members of the House of Commons as a measure 
of national importance. 


Sawmill Town Wiped Out By Fire 


The busy little town of Comaplix, situated on the West Arm of 
Upper Arrow Lake, about ten miles from Arrowhead, was largely de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon.the operation of a large sawmill owned 
by the Forest Mills of British Columbia, Limited, which gave em- 
ployment to most of the male inhabitants in its mills and camps.: The 
plant was burned last fall, a favorable wind enabling the citizens to 
save the adjoining mill buildings and the huge stock of lumber piled in 
the yards. On the night of April 5th, the little town was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a fire which broke out in the dry lumber and 
spread with terrific rapidity, the few residents were unable to offer any 
effective resistance. The loss included 14,000,000 feet of lumber, the 
steamer Revelstoke, the Comaplix hotel, seventeen dwellings, mill ma- 
chine shop, dry kilns, four lumber sheds, stables, warehouse and large 
store building. Only the schoolhouse and a few small dwellings on 
the edge of the townsite escaped destruction. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $300,000, which is partly covered by insurance. W. A. Ans- 
tie, managing director of Forest Mills, Limited, reached Comaplix 
next day by special train and boat, and after getting all the informa- 
tion possible concerning the origin of the blaze he at once telegraphed 
to the Attorney-General alba for an immediate investigation, the 
circumstances surrounding both fires pointing to incendiarism. Mr. 
Anstie also arranged for the removal of the fifty or more homeless in- 
habitants to Arrowhead, where he had secured accommodation for 
them. 
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RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News Views and Theories of men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


“The 1916 Model” 


That the retail lumber dealers of the three prairie provinces are 
I juipped with the sinews of war to adequately combat and 
overcome the enemies of the legitimate retail lumber trade, is amply 
demonstrated in the work being done this year by the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. One noticeable feature developed, 
since the annual meeting last February, is a plan book, to accomplish 
a Draughting Department has been added to the Associa- 
where new designs for houses, barns, stables, and other 
buildings are being made. This is the ground work for the publica- 
tion of a plan book, which it is expected can be placed in the dealers’ 
hands about July Ist. The book will include over 30 pages of mod- 
ern, practical buildings, to suit the taste and pocket of everyone. 

The total cost of the buildings will range from $500 to $5,000. 
The greatest amount of attention is being paid to the development of 
can be built for about $1,500. 


e1Ing ec 


tion s sta, 


a house which ; 
It is interesting to learn that the houses designed and the speci- 
fications drawn up for them, look not only to the selling to a customer 
me bill of lumber, but that homes and buildings built along the lines 
suggested will be a lasting advertisement to the all-important feature 
f genuine service rendered by the Association through the retail 
lumber dealer to the individual. 
It is believed that many houses built in the West to-day could 
be materially improved at very little cost, and when a man is building 
home for his wife and family, the expenditure of a few dollars more 
enabling him to add an extra sheeting of tar paper, put a double floor 
build a commodious pantry adjoining the 
kitchen ; install windows in such a way that proper ventilation can be 
got into the bedrooms, thereby guarding against any member of the 
add a screened front porch, which 


his second storey; 


y contracting consumption ; 
ds the home from the disease breeding flies and mosquitoes and 


aetrel 

the entrance of cold in the winter time; to attach a few windows; 
vhich warrants a man and deeply interests a woman in looking, 
only to the building of the cheapest house, but the best planned | 

house for the money invested. 
The Association is encouraging every retail lumber dealer to 
secure an adequate supply of these books, on which the dealer’s name 
inted, and to place them in every farmer’s hands and with 
: jle of his district. Emphasis is laid on the distribution of 
hese books to the farmers, for is it not a fact that the unfavorable 
c s under which many farmers’ wives have been forced to 


nsible for a great deal of the spirit of dissatisfaction 
i hoy loned. Practically every loves the woman he 
arries, and if his attention is drawn to the matter, he will be only 
her more consideration in the shape of a comfortable 


man 


ly life will be made happier. 


ugh the tremendously aggressive methods of the Sales De- 
es of business than the lumber industry, men 

c buy an inordinate amount of farm implements, 

utfits, more land than they can handle and other 

reasonable to a certain extent, should not be al- 

ndue precedence over the all important fact of build- 


enient and substantial home, where 90 per 


spent, and a large portion of the man’s 


encouraging the sale 
the tremendous opportunity that lies 
re it ting the building of better homes on the prairies. 


is year of a very strong national spirit per- 


of lumber, the Asso-: 


meating the Association’s efforts, and it is the duty, as well as the 
privilege of all retail lumber dealers to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of this plan book and also co-operate with the Association in — 
their various lines of work. 

A novel feature of the work is the introduction of what will be — 


known as the 1916 model. This will be a design of a moderate priced — 
house, introducing every innovation possible, for the comfort, as well 
as convenience, of the family living on the prairie. Special attention — 
is paid in this design to the kitchen, to the end that the work of the 
woman in the home will be lessened, and that with the introduction of 
a practical septic tank system, water supply, electric light, washing 
machine, vacuum sweeper, and a number of other interesting features, 
the life on the farm will be made more attractive than life in the city. 

There are a number of other interesting features in this plan ~ 
book which will be commented on in the next issue, but every live — 
retail lumber dealer should order some of these books at once. Write — 
Mr. N. G. Neill, Secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Value of Plan Books and Plans* 
By J. M. Crawford 


A man without a plan is a man without an aim. The plan may 
be well defined on paper, or it may be a picture of the object at- 
tempted, either on paper or in the mind. However, it is a plan. 

Our line being lumber, we think it highly essential that we have 
a plan book of plans for the various uses to which lumber is put. How 
many of you have had a customer come in and talk about building, 
and wind up saying “He would see his carpenter and get a plan and 
bill of what he wanted, and then bring in the bill,” and assure you he 
was going to figure the bill all around, and buy it wherever he could 
buy it the cheapest. 

Do you think if you had on the first interview shown him a pic- 
ture in a “Plan Book” of the very bungalow he wanted, that after he 
had taken the book home and his wife and. family viewed and dis- 
cussed with pleasure and satisfaction their new home, then he would 
have been a little closer to you than he was before. 

It cannot be disputed that the ordinary man who is building 
anew or remodelling, is very much more impressed with the service 
of plans or advice on the part of the architect or contractor, than he 
is with the details as to cost of material. You will get in with your 
customer right at the start if you can get him talking about the 
finished product of your lumber and material, and not trust to luck 
that some contractor will bring you around a material bill on panies 
you may see how low you can go. 

It often happei s that a local architect is a small calibre ae dee 
who is ever ready to volunteer advice as to where best to buy material, 
when in reality he knows little about it himself, but feels it would 
be more'in keeping with the dignity of his office to not recognize the 
local dealer, and therefore suggests the name of some outside man 
that he has heard of at some time as the proper person to get your 
lumber from. 

Or, it may be there is in the community a mail order subsidized 
contractor upon whom the innocent retail lumberman had at some 
time past failed to properly annoint with silver grease or gold lustre 
lubrication, that his -gears had so long squeaked for, and therefore 
the boxings of the said individual had worn to the knocking stage. 

Some conditions are surely largely remedied by being your own 
architect, such as the Plan Rooks, which qualify you to be, and if 
necessary, to retain what righ ‘uly belongs to you; namely, the trade 
to the community in the building materials you sell, be your own 
contractor as well. This contractor business I am not an advocate 
of, only as a last resort to get what properly belongs to you. 

I am glad to say that the majority of architects and contractors 
are not of this class, and I strongly advocate making a friend of a 
carpenter. He doesn’t always know near as much about building as 
the lumber salesman does, but he thinks he does, and the ordinary 
customer pays a good deal of attention to what the carpenter says. 
So it is better :o work with him when you can. I think you mostly 
can, better with the plan books than without them. 

To the ordinary carpenter it is quite a task to draw up anything 


* Address dulivered before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, San Francisco. 
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like a set of plans, and if you relieve him of this burden by supply- 
ing the plans yourself, he soon learns to depend on you, and in a 
measure goes in partnership with you. 

He furnishes the labor and gets pay for that portion, and you the 
plans and material, and together you supply the customer with what 
he wants. In a manner you are all three partners, the customer, the 
carpenter, and the material man, reinforced with his plan books, all 
working together to build up the community, and all are satisfied. 

You know this thing of partnership is all according to how you 
look at it. Some people are yery scary about partnerships, and will 
shake their heads ominously if such a thing is even spoken of, and 
No sir; they would not think of going into partnership with anybody 
anyhow, never, unless they had a controlling interest. 

The man who is too suspicious of everybody else to ever go into 
partnership with anybody is the man who would do you, if he got 
the chance, whether in partnership or otherwise, and expects you to 
do the same. I have been going in partnership with all kinds of other 
people all my life. If I hadn’t, there never would have been any 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company. 

If I had not been willing to place confidence in others the same 
as I could ask them to place in me, and form partnerships, for the 
development and increase in my facilities and opportunity for dis- 
tributing lumber, | would probably be today working for some yard 
concern at a salary of $50 per month, the same as I was some quarter 
of a century ago. 

But I embraced the opportunity to form a "partnership. We had 
a preacher say a few words and close up the final partnership con- 
tract, and anyone sizing up the better half sitting there, of this close 
partnership, will have little doubt as to who holds the controlling 
interest therein. 

Our two sons now at home in Walla Walla, zealously guard- 
ing and guiding the destinies of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company, 
the success of which they are as ambitious and enthusiastic for as 
could possibly be their dad, are further proof of my statement, that 
had I not formed partnership there would probably’ never have been 
such company. 

_ One of these young men has charge of our plan department. He, 
having the modern advantages of securing an education that his father 
never had, can present to any possible prospect in an intelligent way, 
logical, reasonable information and advice regarding the kind of, and 
how to build houses, barns, dairy barns, hogsheads, chicken houses, 
-silos, together with the plans of same. 

Recently he supplied a customer with a plan for a model barn, 
which is arranged according to the latest ideas for dairy barns, with 
a silo at the end of same. This farmer, when closing the deal for the 
material for these improvements, wanted also 90 barrels of cement, 
which we quoted at $2.25. He balked a little at this price, as the 
cement companies had recently sold his county,two cars of cement 
at $1.90. 

We explained to him that his was less than a car load, and con- 
sequently a higher price. This satisfied him, and he went ahead and 
closed the deal. / 

However, as he had other use of cement and it was more con- 
venient for him to haul from a blind siding a few miles away from 
where this yard was located, he concluded later on to just get a straight 
car load of 132 barrels of cement, delivered at the siding, which we 
furnished and charged it up at the price originally agreed on, $2.25, 
_ though rather expecting that he would come back at us for'a little 
better price at time of settling, owing to its being a full car. 

Well, the work progressed, buildings completed, and Mr. A. came 
and settled up. After he had given his cheque, which amounted to 
some $1,800, and got his receipt, he came over past my office and 
said, “Mr. Crawford, I want to thank you for the way the boys have 
treated me, and tell you how well pleased I am with my new build- 
ings. They are surely beauties.” 

Well, friends, I have been selling lumber a good many years, but 
during those years I have been thanking customers for their trade, 
and not expecting them to thank me for “selling them stuff. Do you 
think the plan books paid in this matter? 

Do you think he would have paid me 35c. more per barrel for 
cement and never kicked at time of settlement, than the open price 
that was made to the county, except by the plans we had furnished 
him? 

I find some scary individuals who talk and think the use for 
the retail yard is fast passing away. 

Such malicious mis-statements of facts, as our mail order friends 
put out, like ‘ ave AO to 60 per cent. buying direct from us.” “From 
tree to consumer.” “Save the middleman’s profits,” etc., help to in- 
crease the fear of these timid people. .““We furnish you a plan and 
guaranteed bill of lumber for so much” is another manner of mail 
order advertising. 

I say, don’t get scared. Do the same thing yourself and make 
them prove that they will save your cttstomer money. 

We get in our office copies of some of the mail, order plans and 
estimates, and then put up one of our plans and lumber list complete 


in and do it. 


for so much, along side of same, and I tell you the comparison is nct 
unfavorable to the local yard. 

If you are a live lumberman you can buy lumber as cheap as 
any mail order house. You can assemble the different varieties of 
lumber and other matérials necessary to build the house cheaper than 
a mail order house can. Your expenses are less than his. So just get 
Think you can, and you can. Don’t give up. Fight. 

You need weapons similar to those of our adversary. Supply 
your customer with plans free, detailed specifications free, expert ad- 
vice on building free, better stock and assortment right at home. to 
get what he pleases and when he pleases, establishes a bond of com- 
mon sympathy between you and the customer. 


Show your interest in the problems over which he has been 
dreaming for so many days. Contractors look to your place as a 
clearing house for their services. Details of prices and grades are 
not thought of. The ultimate object only, is looked forward to. Mail 
order houses have a slim chance against this sort of service with 


-any fair-minded prospective builder. 


Plan service is cumulative: It gets your customers into the 
habit of coming to you first. To get wind of prospective customers 
this way, many concerns spend millions of dollars advertising. You 
become adviser to your own customers. 


‘We had a case where we furnished plans and material and the 
owner got bids from different carpenters on the work. One of them, 
who always thought it his duty to knock on materials, was low. The 
owner asked our advice. We told him honestly if it were us, we 
would give it to the other fellow. He did, and the job worked along 
smoothly. 


There may be cases where you furnish the plans and do not se- 
cure the contract. We had a country school house of this kind. The 
low bidder was a contractor who traded with our competitor, and 
bought his material from them for this job, but | want to tell you 
that those men on the school board felt worse about the lumber not 
coming from us than we did ourselves, and | am sure that any one 
of them would show their gratitude to us for the plans we furnished 
for their school house, by throwing whatever trade they had indi- 
vidually to our yard. 


If you lumbermen have felt the need of some good plans at times, 
as I have, you would certainly avail yourselves of the opportunities 
now offered by our Association. A good many years ago I was sub- 
mitting sketches. I knew what that meant. 

Did any of you ever hear of Bloomer, of York? Well, whatever 
you may have heard, it’s so. He was everything you could say about 
competition in the lumber game. He was a born advertiser, a price 
pirate, and above all, a thorough lumberman. That was’what 1 was 
up against, and | had to win. 


A business block of some half dozen store rooms was projected 
in our town. An outside architect was submitting sketches. I knew 
what that meant; outside contractors figuring and a chance to sell 
material at hardest competition prices, if at all. 

I got busy and tried my hand at drawing a few plans myself, sub- 
mitted my drawings and services free. The result was my plans were 
adopted and I was asked to superintend the job. A local contractor , 
was employed, and he came to me for instructions, not me to him. 

Needless to say, that the length and size of joist and other ma- 
terial I had in stock were found to be the very lengths and sizes those 
plans called for in most cases, and everything in the way of work 
and material stayed at home. I won. 

But, believe me, it was some job for me to get those plans up, 
which were of a very meagre character, but what they lacked in ap- 
pearance I made up for in willing explanations, and they turned the 
job my way. 

How easy it would have been for me to just have selected one 
from our quarter million dollar plan books which we now have. 

That figure sounds extravagant, but let’s see; our Association 
numbers 1,300 members. If each yard bought the plan book and sold 
material for one house plan, of, say, $700,000 lumber bill, as that’s 
not an unusual size for a house bill, each year for three years, and 
on account of the improved service you are now rendering your cus- 
tomer, it is not unreasonable to say that you made an additional profit 
of 10 per cent. on that sale, then the added profits on account of the 
plan books would amount to more than a quarter million dollars, to 
us, the people who make up our Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the best lumbermen’s association in the United States today. 

Do you want to keep it so? ‘hen help to boost it along by pat- 
ronizing all its departments, one of which is the plan books. 

We are queer people. We all seem to want worst that which we 
have not. The millman knows if he could just add the profits the 
retailer gets to his products, all his losses would be offset, and he 
would immediately begin to prosper, while the dream and ambition 
of many a retailer is to some day become a manufacturer of, or whole- 
sale dealer in lumber. 

Now, it seems to me there is a place for all of us if we will just 
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fill that place. The millman takes the raw material, 
1akes lumber of it, while the retailer takes the raw ma- 
ber, and with the aid of the plan books makes homes out 


operation and less antagonism; more harmony, less friction all down _ 


the line; break down the barrier that seems to be growing in some 
places between the different branches of the lumber industry, and 
work together, Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Retailer, all united to bet- 
ter serve the King, the consumer. 


Cost Keeping tor the Retailer 


By W. V. Coakley 


- need in the lumber game, it seems to me, is more co- 

I was many years manager of a retail lumber yard and I 

endeavor to give you herewith the systems of costs which | 
employed while in this connection: 

he first and most important step is to have the various kinds of 


gated on the books. For instance, a separate account 
y for the lumber, another for posts, another for shingles, 
etc. This in order to know exactly how much of each item was sold 
luri It is a well known fact that many of 
‘tail yards whose owners are always in the office person- 


vear’s business. 


C ol ic 

y, have no system at all for keeping a check on-the various items 
: This often causes considerable loss to the proprietor, and for 

s reason one of the first considerations should be a comprehensive 
cost system and careful inventory, at least once each year. The 


stock which is carried by a concern of any kind is the same as so 
lollars and cents and should be counted and looked after just 


fully as the actual money. 


yard with which I was identified’ handled lumber, lath 
shingles, posts, coal, sash, doors, mouldings, nails, roofing, etc. We 


nd it desirable to open a merchandise account and handle all sash, 
irs, mouldings, nails, roofing, etc., through the one account. Be- 
is given a fac-simile of our journal heading: 
This arrangement can, of course, be changed to suit the indi- 
1al needs of an establishment. 
In handling accounts, it is, as stated elsewhere in this article, 
necessary to open a separate account for each kind of material. At 
of every month the total sales of each item should be posted 


he end 


approximated into feet also. By adding the total of all these items, 
it is possible to find exactly how much, in feet, has been handled 
during a given period. This total can be divided by the total ex- 
pense and in this way the exact cost per thousand feet for handling 
all material during the same period can be determined. It may not 
be desired to find out how much it cost to handle material in total, 


and should it be desired to find out only what it has cost to handle ‘a 


the lumber end of the business, the answer can be arrived at in the 
same way, by using only the total feet of actual lumber handled and 


dividing that by the total lumber expense, which would be contained 


in the yard labor and expense, and a proportionate amount of the 
office labor and expense. This method can also be applied to any of 
the various other representative accounts. 

The case suggested in the question would require accounts as 
follows: 

Lumber, lath, shingles, posts, merchandise, glazing. 

These accounts to be the representative or stock accounts, where 
a complete record of all the sales or purchases should be posted. 
There should also be opened expense accounts as follows: Yard 
labor, office labor, factory labor, glazing labor, yard general expense, 
office general expense, factory general expense, and glazing general 
expense. 

It must be understood that it is necessary to have a personal pro- 
perty account and an improvement account, where all items of per- 
sonal property and improvements must be posted; they should not be 
posted to the expense account. For instance, if a horse is purchased, 
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Suggested Ruling of Page for Cost Keeping for Retail Lamboiion. 


-redit side of the account, and the total purchases should be 
the account. In this way an accurate 
amount of each of the various materials handled. 


sted on the debit side of 


cept on the 


order to keep careful track of the expenditures for mainten- 

it is necessary to open various expense accounts. The number 

and be ap] lied only to an individual case, as each yard has 
its different commodities to sell. Some handle roofing, wall board, 
| some do not. Others have different side lines. All of these 

taken care of in a merchandise account or a separate 

| look after them; it depends entirely on the 
hich method shall be used. I used only a 
sints as the business was a small one. Our ex- 
labor account and a general expense account. 
s advisable to have a teaming account, a yard labor 
labor account as well as several other specified 

his can be determined by the size of the expendi- 
We ran all teaming labor through 
accident insurance on our men accord- 
bor, etc., was simply run through the general 
as suggested in the question, it 
account and divide it into four 
factory labor expense, office 


ent purposes. 
: 

nad carri san 

a such 

open a la 


rd labor e 


bor 
xpense, 


lazing pee expense. In this way each separate 
and on its own bottom. This is a very 
duct t of any business, as it can then be readily 
f each year exactly how much is made from 
f the business. 
ndling lumber per thousand it is, of 
‘educe everything to feet. This can be 
the methods as set forth here. In the case 
ized square and figure the number of feet 


hat ten lath make one foot of Jum- 

that five shingles make one foot 
mouldings, etc., it is more or 
careful thought this stock can be 


cure 

es ficure 
, nguyt 

sh, doors, 


little 


he is not expense, but personal property; he is an asset. If a shed 
is built, that is not expense, but improvements; it is also an asset, in 
‘the same way that a horse, wagon or other necessary equipment is 
an asset. The personal property account and improvement account 
should, of course, have about ten per cent. deducted each year for 
depreciation, and this will make up for such items as a horse dying 
and a new one being added to personal property. If it were not for 
this deduction, the company would have two horses charged up and 
only one to show for it. You do not have the dead horse charged to 
your personal property account, because you are deducting something 
each year:to make up for the added asset which the new horse will be 
after his purchase. 


The same applies to a rebuilt shed. It is to be remembered ais 
ways, that it is better to carry insurance on too many assets than too 
little. 


It is well while on the subject to say a few words regarding in- 
surance. This detail should always be considered the most import- 
ant and vital part of the expense. It is really not an expense at all, 
but an investment. One fire with no insurance or not enough insur- 
ance would cost the company more than enough to pay for the in- 
surance for a good many years. My employer is a man who actu- 
ally seems to find pleasure in paying for insurance. He never had 
but one fire, and that a comparatively small one. However, he feels 
perfectly safe at all times and does not worry at all about this sort 
of misfortune, for the reason that he always carries enough to re- 
imburse him in full should another fire wipe out the yard. It is to 
be hoped that any retail lumberman who reads this article and who has 
not been carrying enough insurance will, for his own good, take 
out enough more to play safe, at once. We never know who will be 
the next to suffer by fire. 

This general outline of a cost system can, of course, be enlarged 
upon, or the essential parts can be taken and a system suiting the 
individual taste can be put into use. . All the necessary suggestions 
are, however, handled here, and by using this method as a founda- 
tion, a very satisfactory cost system can be worked out. 
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based on habit and custom. 


tion is to be a success in its vores. 


the benefit of the public will not become a permanent one. 
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Keeping Up-to-date in the Retail Lumber Business 


Publicity i is Effective in Producing Results—Free Delivery Creates More Business—Put 
Your Sign on Your Wagon—It Helps to Bring Orders 


» 


Are Averse to Change 


One of the greatest difficulties encountered in the work of edu- 
cating business men to a higher level of efficiency is the aversion 
they have towards making a change in their methods. The gfeat 
majority of men are satisfied with their own ways of doing things, 
and the same can be said of business men in general. Men start out 
in business and become accustomed to certain methods which they 
understand and which are adapted to surrounding conditions, and 
they go on following them, without any desire for change. It is a 
rare thing to come across a merchant who is not satisfied with his 
own way of doing business and it is almost as rare to find one who 
is willing to make a change. Some are ready to make changes of a 
minor character, but anything of a radical nature they balk at and 
refuse to take’ up with it. 


Applying this to retail lumber men, you will el that practically 
every retailer is satisfied with his own way of running the business 
of his yard. ’Tis true, there are some things he would like to change, 
but he is not dissatisfied with them to the extent of making a change 
regardless of public objection: or what his competitors might do. The 
average dealer is satisfied with the way he keeps his books; the ar- 
rangement of his stock and the piling of his lumber. He has got 


his own method of figuring bills and keeping tally of the material 


as it is delivered, and it suits him because he thinks it is the best way. 
Such dealers are content to think that if they put in a stock of lum- 
ber that it is all the invitation needed for the public to trade with 
them, and that if they wait on customers at the yard and extend 
credit and wait for people to pay them, it is all the service the public 
is entitled to, and they resent any changes that will be for more of it. 
They are content also to wait until people get themselves in the 
notion of building or making improvements of any kind, and the idea 


of studying to create business is something that don’t seem natural 


to them. 


This is a country of many laws, and we imagine that we are _ 


governed by them; but such is not the fact in reality. Men are gov- 
erned more by custom and their own individual reason than they are 
by the laws on the statute books. So it is in the business world. In 
many ways, every business man has his own rules for conducting 
his business, irrespective of whether they are in accord with the fund- 
amental business laws or not, and he follows his own rules that are 
This is the condition of the lumber in- 
dustry today. It is controlled by what has become habitual and cus- 
tomary. Changing conditions, however, are upsetting and disarrang- 
ing all this. Outside forces are breaking up this “set” condition, and 
the industry is now trying to adjust itself to the changes. ‘The retail 
business is beginning to feel this process of adjusting “which is going 
on and the dealers are having some of their old time habits and cus- 
toms rudely jostled by the urgency of change. They are now being 
asked to assist in the educational campaign that is being organized 


for the purpose of acquainting the public with the superior merits 
of lumber and instructing people how to use it to the best advantage. 


A New Order of Things 


What a change this is from the time honored custom of selling 
customers what they asked for and letting them do with it how and 


what they pleased. And yet, this is what the retailers have got to do, © 


if this educational movement begun by the Forest Products Federa- 
I know it will take some time 
before the great body of retailers will become interested in this mat- 
ter, because the old ways of thinking about the lumber business are 
strong in influencing them against taking up with anything new and 
which will further add to the work and complexities of the business. 
The movement among the retailers will be at first begun by the few 
progressive minds that have the vision to see the need of it. And if 
any of these who need this and feel as though they want to know 
more about the subject, I would say to them, write to R. S. Kellogg, 
Secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Otis 
Building, Chicago. I know he will be glad to give you any informa- 
tion that you may desire concerning what the retailers are expected 
to do in this matter. 

All changes are the result of a desire for something better, and 
any change in business that does not work out an improvement for 
‘The older 
dealers can look back and see the changes that have come about in 
their own business experience which they never thought of when 
they first began to run a yard. The general idea then was to do as 


doing them. 


little as they could in the way of accommodation for the public. The 
main thing was to do without what was considered as extra expense 
and there were many such things that were then thought to be a cut- 
ting down of the profits and therefore unnecessary. There were 
two things in particular which the dealers then fought shy of. One 
was newspaper advertising and the other free delivery; and it is safe 
to say that the greater majority still have the same attitude toward 
the first named and a good percentage yet don’t believe in the idea 
of free delivery. But those who have taken up advertising and fol- 
low it as a part of their business would not go back to the old way 
of doing without it. And there are few dealers who have changed 
to the system of free delivery who would willingly return to the old 
way of depending on the town draymen. 


For a number of years | followed the practice of sticking out a 
flag and cussed the tardiness of a drayman. Many a time I have spent 
valuable minutes running round the town hunting him up, and then 
waiting further till he had finished another job. And when I got that 
single horse and wagon to do my own deliveries, and threw off the 
collar of dependence on the draymen, I thought I had taken a for- 
ward step in the facility and efficiency of doing business. 


For many years I was not a steady advertiser. When business 
was good [| ran an ad. in the paper, but when it fell off, I cut it out. 
I had yet to learn what it meant to a business, and where and how 
to use it. When I did, however, I changed to a constant advertiser. 
I found that the public needed my advertising and my business need- 
ed the publicity of it, and it was up to me to make it effective in pro- 
ducing results. It 1s better to advertise a few months in the year 
only than not to advertise at all. But the intermittent advertiser does 
not obtain the full value of his money expended. Iteration and re- 
iteration is the soul of advertising, as well as the forming of opinions, 
and you and I are affected every day by the constant experssions of 
some one thing. 

Brings Additional Trade 


I know there are many dealers who won’t agree with me when 
I say that the system of free delivery operates to create more business. 
That is, it induces the consumption of more building material. ’Tis 
true; it may not appear so. It works this way in other lines of busi- 
ness, and why not for a lumber yard? I asked one of our grocers 
the other day if he thought the public would buy the same amount of 
things from the store without the free delivery system as it does with 
it. He promptly gave me a negative answer. He went on to say that 
if people had to come to the store for everything they wanted or pay 
charges on the delivery to them they would get along without a good 
many things they now buy because of this free service. There are 
some things we must have and there are other things which we know 
we ought to have, but can and do get along without them. And any- 
thing in the line of building improvements and using of things of this 
character may be designated among those that people do get along 
without to the detriment of the sales of a lumber yard. 


In the matter of spending money, people are often influenced by 
very little things ; some more so than others; and this sentiment surely 
shows in the matter of patronizing a lumber yard. You that haven’t 
the free delivery system never will know the number of small sales 
of material you have missed because of the reluctance of spending a 
dime for the delivery, and hunting up the drayman by people who are 
so easily influenced in this way against it. It is no imagination to 
say that the “spur of the moment” is responsible for many things we 
all do, and we follow the line of the least resistance in doing or not 
Let me illustrate how this is done. 


A man looks around his place and sees things that he would like 
to have done. It may not be more than repairing»*the back sidewalk 
or the fence, or other things of a like character around his home. On 
the “spur of the moment” he is inclined to get the material, but the 
thought of that charge for delivery of what he hardly knows how 
racic he will need, and the bother of getting it, comes» to dull the 
edge of his purpose, and like as not he will put off doing it. Now, 
if he could step to the phone while he is in the mood of having the 
job done, and call up the dealer and ask him to send the stuff up that 
day, and knowing it would not cost him anything for the delivery, 
the dealer would be making a sale that he otherwise would not. 
It is a common experience for people to refrain from making a small 
purchase because they don’t like to “break” a five or ten dollar bill, 
and yet if they had the smaller change they would have bought the 
article. Anything that makes it easy for people to buy is a gain to 
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he volume of business, and as I’ve said, it is the little things that 
ften prevent it. 

‘s own team with his sign on the wagon going around 
he different parts of the town is an advertisement for him and his 
I And seeing it will often rémind people of some little car- 
work they want done. 


a 
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ness. 


penter 
There Are Other Advantages 
hook are other ways in which one’s own horse and wagon is an 
advantage to the yard which those who have it know and appreciate 


Those who do get along 
their own means of delivery can hardly deny but what it 
be more convenient to have it, but are no doubt deterred by 
the principal consideration of the extra expense. However this may 
be, there is one thing certain: A dealer can give better service to the 
community with his own delivery than he can by employing a dray- 
man, especially in the delivery of coal. It is an advantage, too, to 
have his own man handle and deliver lumber and pile it up on the 
» for the greater convenience and tally of the carpenter. A drayman 
is too often in a hurry to get to another job to take the trouble to do 
I the yard man would. Stock that requires greater care in 
.andling can be delivered at less risk of damage by the yard teamster 


and would not do without it if they could. 
without 
without 


would 


His by the drayman. If anything is broken or otherwise damaged 
in the delivery, the drayman won’t care to know anything about it, 


but the yardman will, and this diminishes the trouble in settling the 
responsibility with the contractor. 


Another thing of importance—when your own man delivers ma- 
terial on a job you know to a certainty that it all has gone there, but 
you couldn’t swear to it if the drayman had made the delivery. When 
you come to think over and consider all the many advantages there is 
in having your own means of delivery, advantages, too, that materi- 
ally add to the efficiency in carrying on the business, the comparative- 
ly small expense it costs should, it would seem, be of a minor con- 
I know the expense is more generally looked at than the 
it brings in an indirect way. As a matter of fact, the public 
d pay the expense, while the profit goes to the dealer. 


Now, this matter of expense, that is the “lion in the way” with 
those dealers who don’t believe in free delivery. In the average- 
town there is no need of having more than one good horse and 
wagon. A second wagon will supplement the efficiency. There is no 
need for an extra man as teamster, as the second yard man can do 
all the delivery and the yard work as well with the assistance of the 
ger in the busier times. I know this, for I have done it myself. 
first cost of the horse, wagon and harness is about $350. Allow- 
ing for 10 per cent. depreciation, interest at 8 per cent. on the invest- 
$250 for feed, shoeing and other incidentals for upkeep, and 
ave a total of $313. Call it $350, which I think will cover every- 
th including stable. The yearly sales of the average country yard 
are approximately $24,000. The expense of $350, therefore, would be 
about 1% per cent. of the gross sales. Then again, there is what is 
1 in paying for the delivery on the larger jobs i in the town, as this 

figt red in the contract for the sale of a bill. This would 
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y know that I am not far out of the way as to the 
yard free delivery I have made some inquiries as 
f the equipment and upkeep for delivery in a suburban 
yard at Chicago, and the average is 4 per cent. of the gross sales. 
v for the wages of the teamsters. That j is charged 
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to general expense, brat it imeedes liability insurance, and a special 
license tax, something that country dealers don’t have to bother with. 


At the Small Country Yard 


There are probably a number of country yards that don’t aver- 
age much over $15,000 sales in a year. And in a small town, 80 per 
cent. of this is farm trade. In places of this kind it probably won’t 
pay to keep a horse and wagon, although a horse could be used to 
advantage by the dealer in his getting out and visiting the’ farmers 
and drumming up more business. 


In many places where the lumbermen have their own teams they 
endeavor to lessen the expense by charging the customer for delivery. 
It may be that there are some places where this can be carried out 


successfully, but I believe, as a rule, that it don’t work satisfactorily 


either to the dealer or consumers. I have tried this way myself be- 
cause my competitor wanted it and I thought I would give it a trial 
anyhow. But in a few months we found it didn’t work, and the 
break came because neither of us could stand the pressure. One of 
us began to deliver bills as part of the contract. Then we had to 
deliver all the bill extras to the job or the carpenter shop and from 
that we gradually found ourselves returning to free delivery again. 
Then we thought we could make it work on coal, but a‘“snow bird” 
coming in and “delivering free from the car soon broke up that agree- 
ment. And our experience was that of every town I have known a 
delivery charge to be tried in. Better not have any yard team at all 
than to have one and make a charge for delivery, for it is against 
the sentiment of the public. People won’t consider it in any other 
way than that it is “graft” on them, and they resent it. The one 
sensible way to do is to give people the service they want and charge 
the expense of it up to the cost of doing business. They will pay for . 
it in this way without knowing it and won’t make any, protest, but 
when they have to pay a distinct charge for every delivery they don’t 
like it and think it is “rubbing it in” too much. 


One of the objections to the free delivery system is the tendency 
of its becoming abused. This is the natural inclination of all free 
service. One large firm has, for some time, given their customers 
the privilege of returning purchases under certain restrictions, but 
it was becoming so greatly abused, in many instances, that they were 
compelled to put on such restrictions as would abate it. There were 
a number of cases where women would purchase new dresses and 
wear them one evening at some fashionable function and having no 
further use for them they would return them for credit at the store. 
A good place to see a display of human nature is at the credit office 
of a large department store. And the same human nature operates 
to abuse the free delivery system of a lumber dealer if he is weak 
enough to permit it, and it is his own fault if he does. Much of this 
abuse is done through a thoughtlessness on the part of the public. 
And the dealer should do the thinking for it in this respect and there 
is where he himself often lacks. 


Deliveries can be planned as well as anything else about the a 


work of the yard. I used to caution my carpenters and other mech- 
anics buying material against needless deliveries if they wanted 
prompt service. I told my coal customers through the local paper 
to order their coal early in the morning. And those who wanted any- 
thing else to do the same, and gave my reasons for the request. In 
this way I got my trade educated to comply with my desires in this 
regard. I had a habit of governing everything about my business, 
and every dealer should hold the reins over everything in his work— 
C. H. Ketridge, in Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 


Practical Work—The Lost Chord in 


the Lumber Business | 


h to lumber was on February 1, 1882, in the St. 
Louis vards of the Eau Claire Lumber Company, a Wisconsin cor- 
pany had four mills in the State of Wisconsin 
the distinction of having the largest mill cut of 
nely, 10 000,000 feet. This cut has, of course, 
The lumber which this company cut was floated 
and Chippewa rivers to the mighty Mis- 
Louis. The stock carried by our 
rty million feet. The rafting season opened 
ind closed October 31st. This rafted Jum- 
oaked and got the “Air-dried Cure,” mak- 
pendable for all purposes. 


ed out of St. 
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How Lumber Developed the West 
lying the lo al market of St. Louis we did a large 
4 Seidel, of St. Loui . Mo., before the Ketail Lumber Dealers of Wiscon- 


shipping business—as much at times as five million feet a month. 
Our shipping trade was largely to such western states as Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. The building-up of these common- 
wealths, therefore, was made a quick possibility through the cour- 
tesy of your state in supplying the products of the Wisconsin forests 
to these states, then our western frontier. -My apprenticeship was in 
handling, grading and selling the King of Woods—yes, King then 
and for all time to come: White Pine—a contribution of your state 
to the advancement of civilization. 


Practical Methods Then and Now 


The methods of that time, then considered practical in ine suc- 
cessful conduct of a lumber yard, are, in the main, obsolete in this 
day and time. This I mention here, because I am here today to 
speak to you of the, “practical things” appertaining to our business. 
In order to more glaringly show the difference between business 
methods and business requirements of then and now, and, as a con- 


not talk of “high cost,’ because everybody is making money. 
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sequence, have the contrast appear strongest to you, I drifted back 
to the eighties for comparison. 


Practical Merchandising 


At that time the buyer went to the business house to trade, 


whereas now, thanks to our modern training, he has the business 
man come to him. Quite naturally the proprietor in those years came 
into personal contact with his customers. The customer today does 
not take his time, as a general proposition, to look up the yards when 
he needs supplies, but gets into touch with the several competing 
concerns of his city, and they are more than pleased to bring their 
store of samples and prices to him. Of course, as to overhead ex- 


pense, business could then be done cheaper than now. There’s quite 


a difference in your cost of operations if your customer calls with the 
real cash and is willing to be a beast of burden, as compared with 
having the cost of a solicitor, wagon delivery, collectors and incident- 
als added to your percentage of doing business. When your custo- 
mer calls on you, your terms and conditions can be fixed and rigid, 
but if you solicit him they need to be flexible. There is a wide latitude 
between a man wanting your goods and your wanting his trade. Some 
sales managers will not agree with me—surely not the office-trained 
manager who is in over his ears in system—but the manager who has 
been over the road and been brushing up against human nature, thus 
gaining practical experience, will agree with me in my conclusions. 


Practical Ideas for Delivery 


This brings me. up to one of the greatest of practical issues: The 
motor truck delivery system in the country towns, the great thought 
of lumber merchants being leaders in serving their trade by modern 
delivery system. Many of our lumbermen believe that the public 
wants cheap lumber—and the cheapest of service. This, too, when 
efficiency is the goal of every competing line. I contend that the 


' larger percentage of buyers want good goods and good service, can 


afford to and wish to pay for both. The public in normal times does 
It is 
only in the panicky days that it seeks bargains of us, the auctioneers 
of lumber. This because we have educated the public to the thought 
that lumber prices are unstable and fictitious in value. Thus do we 
proceed to pay back our hard earned profits on the installment plan 
when times are what is termed “hard.” A great many dealers are 
foolish enough to think they encourage building when they cut the 
price, when the direct opposite is the result of our insane merchan- 
dising methods. The man who bought gets sore because he did not 
wait a “leetle” longer. You do not find labor cutting its price for 
you, do you? 
The Public’s Idea of Service 

In this evolution of service we cannot help but think of the de- 
livery system as the isstie that should have gotten, but did not get, 
the lumber yard’s support at the time when the call was made for it. 
The old system of delivery had to be revolutionized. Why? Simply 
because there was absolutely no sense in any man owning a horse 
and wagon for which he had just one day’s work per week. So busi- 


ness decided to deliver its goods, for even when the cost was added 


it spelled economy to the public. The inclination of the lumber yard 
has generally been to refuse to haul at all—or to do it under protest, 
like giving away a prize package. This idea prevailed to such an 
extent that the parcels post propoganda of the government produced 
a nightmare. This, too, when the clamor of the people for a parcels 
post became more and more aggressive and pronounced. We shivered 
to think of its coming—it would crush us as an avalanche covers the 
small village. We heeded not the public demand to deliver the goods 
to their door steps for a compensation. Now let me give you one 
practical thought on this subject. 


Here were government and state spending millions of dollars on 
“good roads,” paving the way to get ready for parcels post delivery, 
and we asleep at the post. For whom are the good roads and -what 
are they for? Why, for the benefit of all,the people and in the Union 
the people are the government. Parcels post was for buyer and mer- 
chant—to bring them in closer contact. The lumber yard of the coun- 
try believed, however, that our good government was installing the 
parcels post for the purpose of downing the small merchant. No, the 
fact was, he was downing himself by being asleep or indifferent to the 
changing conditions of the times. The government was simply going 
into the hauling business. Contrary to general competitive principles, 
it threw its cards on the table and told you the scheme in advance. 


Incorporating a Hauling Company 


Then it was that the country yard and all the merchants of the 
town should have incorporated a “hauling or service company.” It 
could have been started with little money by buying a motor truck 
of 1% to 2Y% tons. The farmer would have raved about it. Instead of 
talking about parcels post they would have talked about you, and 
that, by the way, would have been great advertising. The lumber 
yards would have been leaders in the delivery service by uniting with 
other merchants to haul out lumber and supplies, groceries, dry goods, 
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hardware, implements, etc., and by bringing the farmer’s merchandise 
back. 
Hauling to Hold and Expand Business 

This service company could haul by auto trucks cheaper than 
the farmer or the government could do it, on account of the back trip- 
ping of farm products to your home town on the return and shipping 
them to the cities either in car loads or less, just-as might be found 
practicable. Waiting, however, you let your competitor, the parcels 
post, get there first; yes, and you are letting the buyers scour your 
section of the country, your very own domain, as it were, for the farm 
products—be the latter butter and eggs, poultry, hay and grain, horses 
and mules—let them ship them past your door, instead of holding 
them for the old home town. 5; 

Our government is systematic and thorough, hence not cheap, 
and on this plan you could easily compete with its prices for service. 


Our government never did things by halves, and good service de- 


mands a good price. Inasmuch as the government is being paid for 
its parcels post service, a drayage or service company as I have out- 
lined, charging the parcels post rates for delivery, would prove a 
money maker from the outset. 

If our government, with its high priced overhead, can’ make good 
money in the parcels post business, why can’t you on short hauls? 
If you go in business you assume a responsibility not only to yourself, 
but to your community. You must rise to defend it and either be 
equal to meet emergencies or surrender to a better general. 


Brains to the Front 


Gentlemen, there are some of you who may think that this plan 
would encroach upon somebody’s zone. I am for a live and let live 
policy, but nature does not limit the zone of a progressive mind. We 
cannot continue to be influenced by the “stand patters,’ but must 
break away from traditional lines and push our business, even though 
some may step aside in the onward progress. 

The “stand patter” finds consolation in what it still left him, but 
“stand pat” means nothing less than retrogression in business. For 
some the lumber business may have no especial fascination and my 
remarks would touch them as does the rain drop that strikes the pane 
of glass and flows away, but leaves no impression. Those, however, 
who are in the lumber business and helping to perpetuate it, building 
for keeps, with a desire that their sons shall continue their work, must 
heed the failure attending their practical shortcoming. 


Moulding Public Opinion 

_ We are using such slogans as, “Use Lumber—more beautiful— 
costs less.” “Use wood, where wood is best.” But pray tell me, what 
are you collectively or individually doing to educate youth, or the 
public, in the use of wood? Have you ever conceived that the impres- 
sions made on the mind of the child from its eighth to its fourteenth 
year are very lasting, you might say indelible? What are you doing 
to impress youth with the beauty of woods and inspire a love of 
them, and what time have you devoted in teaching him the correct 
use of species? 

Teaching the Youth 


At Christmas time last year, or any other year, did you buy your 
boy a wood block building set, or a steel “Meccano” or “American 
Model Builder” set, the one impressing him with the idea of con- 
struction with wood, the other one with steel? Did you buy him 
a set of woodworking tools, or did you buy him sand forms and putty 
novelties? When you bought a checker board was it of wood, or 
was it of paper board? . 

Don’t you know that the purchase of a good scroll saw is the 
best educator for a boy to use, plan and construct in wood? It 
teaches him the characteristics of the wood he cuts, whether it is 
long or short fibered, dense grain or spongy. He will learn the 
species, where the tree grows and the nature of it. He will acquire 
a little manual training and learn the art of sawing and gluing, nail- 
ing and varnishing. The inspiration he gets will lead him on to ask 
questions. Those’questions will be of trees and woods. Why, you 
could afford to give away a few scroll saws yearly to the best boys 
at school. What training are you giving him in drawing, either free 
hand or architectural? Are you giving him the chance to learn build- 
ing construction? 

Did you ever conceive the idea of getting the boys of the graduat- 
ing class to your yard, extending them the courtesy of showing them 
around and giving them a pleasant and instructive afternoon? 


_Wood in the Household 
Now for the household. Do you buy wooden or galvanized 
buckets? Do you use a wooden coat hanger or one of wire? A wood- 
en bench or one of wire or cast iron? A wood body baby buggy with 
artillery wheels or one of steel frame and wire wheeds? A. 
match or one of wax or parafine? 


Practicing What You Preach 


And now for yourself: Do you use advertising signs of wood or 
of paper, tin or cloth? Is your office railing one of wire or of wood? 


A wood 


Do you spend a littke money for artistic office furniture, so as to in- 
spire others to use it, or did you build it yourself with Bill, the teamster 
Oss, aan twenty penny spikes? Is you filing case of meial or of 
paper waste basket of wood or wire, the rulers of steel, or 
rubber, or wood? I very much fear that some of our good friends 
re like the minister who preaches the Ten Commandments and then 
does a little flirting with the wife when the husband is away on a 
Then again, do you patronize the man who is for wood pro- 
Gentlemen, we must be not only practical, but also consistent 
merchandising. The beauty of the situation is this: If we are 
y lumbermen, who are “for lumber,” we can be enthusiastic as 
as sincere in our promotion of wood. 
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Getting Down to Facts 
When we consider the fact that the United StateS census of 1910 


showed 784,989 persons engaged in lumber and lumber manufactur- _ 


industries, there ought to be little anxiety about the perpetuity 
of such industries, but, alas, we are reft apart in our departments, and 
the lumber industry as a whole lacks leadership in consequence there- 
You can be as ardent in defending your local state, or manufac- 
turing association as you wish, but the conditions appertaining to 
promotion of the lumber industry in all its manifold ramifications 
is the real and paramount issue. You can be strong in defense of 
your town or your city, 
owe allegiance to your country above all. So, I say, set aside the ma- 
terial question and be self-sacrificing and lend your influence to ac- 
complish the greater things that tend to help in perpetuating your 
industry. 
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The Per Capita Consumption 

The per capita consumption of lumber in the United States aver- 
ages 260 feet. I have always considered it a God-send that the coun- 
try has been endowed. with this great asset. Foreign countries would 
use more lumber if they had it available at the low cost at which we 
sell it to the people in the United States. Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, England, Belgium, Holland and Italy use each year the total 
annual growth, not to speak of their imports. When countries im- 
port lumber it shows that they prize it far more highly at a greater 
than we do at a low value. Should our per capita use decrease? 
not, if we do the educational work that we should. 


value, 
Certainly 
Developing the Demand for New Woods 

New species are coming into the market and why should the pub- 

lic not have the benefit of God’s choicest wood products, no matter 
2 which state they grow? Where California gives us her choicest 
fruits and grapes, other states reciprocate by exchanging with her, 
and us, those products of farm, forest or mine with which they are 
blessed and of which they have an abundance. The same spirit exists 
when each state offers the public its choicest products of lumber. 

The education necessary to successfully conduct the lumber business 
the future will have to be so broadened as to include a greater 
I Fur- 


owledge of species and their adaptability than is now current. 
thermore, a course in architecture and building construction will be 
lecessity in the large towns and cities. 


It’s up to the lumbermen to tell the trade what to use, where 
al to use our material. Do not expect a builder to have a 
greater knowledge of your goods than you possess, and do not expect 
him to be a promoter of lumber or advocate its use to the owner. 


Why We Lose Out 
We have entirely drifted away from the architect and engineer, 
the sub-contracting system, and must now arrange a way to 
before the owner, his architect or builder. For cities 
| suggest employing a building engineer by joint co-operation of 
ards. We must also get directly in touch with the public and pre- 
goods in a manner that appeals to their understanding. 


The Modern Demand 


brought right up to the latest issue in our business, 
Oppose! Why? The writing has been 
and you could not see it. It took men out- 
mber business to figure out its success. Year after year 
arpenter labor has been advancing, thus making the cost 
when in position. Because of our shortcomings 
titutes have had a chance to compete against what was and can 
st of building material. 
Lack of Foresight 
business is an example of what hand labor, added 
will do to put you out of business. Too 
planers and pneumatic tools, thus help- 
gain a foot-hold for keeps. 
osts only $20.00 per thousand does not signify 
is—not any more than does the price of timber 
Itimate cost in a yard taking a 24c. rate. You 
12 ft. to exact length for 4c. a piece and you can 
nstead of advertising this fact, you go the 


vet our product 


made house.” 


for ten years 


aT 


price 


orks to 
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and equally loyal to your state, but you - 


way of least resistance by selling the lumber in the crude. It is 
trimmed by high Rie hand labor and the cost brought up to the 
danger line. 
‘How to Use Shorts 
The objection of the builder to short lengths in lumber is not due 
to the fact that it cannot be used successfully, but mainly because 
of the high cost of trimming for position. by high priced hand labor. 


It adds very materially to the cost, when you trim the ends of 1,000 


feet of 10 ft. flooring with three hundred cuts, or 1,000 feet of 16 ft. 
with only one hundred and eighty-eight cuts. 
The records show positively that 80 per cent. of yellow pine, 80 


per cent. of fir and 90 per cent. of hemlock enters into building con- _ 


struction. The lumber yard and the manufacturers of these woods 
must consider this problem jointly. 


Odd Ideas About Odd Lengths 


The mills’ attitude of forcing odd lengths on the yards, without E 


consent, was an arbitrary act and not to their credit. The mills 
should work with their family and not disrupt it. Framing material 
will eventually have to come to the building trimmed to length and 
I fail to understand why this fact is not more generally realized. The 
piece stuff of the future will be furnished to the building ready for 
position. This thing of cutting and cutting with a hand saw at the 
building site until it fits is too costly. The dilatory lumberman, by 
not proposing this method long ago, created a new competitor ‘and 
opened the way to the seller of “Ready Made Houses.” Of course, 
you feel badly about it, but that fact does not change the matter at 
all. 


ter,” but blaze the path for the newer method of merchandising. . 


Pushing the Sale of the Ready Made House 


Come out boldly and offer the home town the latest thing and # 


last word in lumberdom: “The Ready Made House”—on short notice. 
Handing him a plan book is only the introduction to the next move— 
the practical work. The cost of machinery, consisting of a universal 
machine, ripping table, small band saw and jointer, will be the biggest 
money maker you ever had in your business. The saw mill will find 
an outlet for its shorts. 
do the trimming-out by machinery and furnish neat lengths. 
mand for desirable lengths like all 16 ft. will cease. 


Real Money for Dead Stock 


The de- 


Lumber trimmed to the next odd length will stop the complaints 
Dead stocks will be a past issue with the - 


on “waste in cutting.” 
retail dealer, as he will cut up and trim out such stock and turn it into 
money. I am sure you can see the wisdom of being progressive. The 
saw mills may not be able to handle this proposition. 
tailers’ problem and it is my opinion that a retail yard can, by “going 
to it” in this matter, make a substantial profit and justify the invest- 
ment. 
to perform in the promotion of that business and that it is your duty 
to learn the practical needs of the lumber- business. 
that if the manufacturer of lumber should shoulder all the cares of 


the business from stump to finish, namely, develop, promote and de- 


fend it in order to sell his output, he would need no retailer, but would 
do that work of retailing himself. We, as retailers, are the ones to 
encourage that belief. es 

Lack of Leadership 


Our industry as a whole lacks leadership and.it’s about time that 
petty jealousies between individuals and associations are relegated 
to the rear. chairs. It is lack of leadership that has given the substi- 
tutes the start. While we scramble amongst ourselves to make sales, 
they are busy moulding public opinion to believe their product is it. 

_I am certain that associations in the future will have to do more 
constructive work than they have in the past, and the incentive to 


help must come from the persons so associated. The annual meetings 


of many of the bodies are arranged for pastimes and pleasure and are 
made a chamber of commerce for buying. While this is praiseworthy 
and may be pleasing to some, it should have its limitations. These 
annuals should be more matters of an executive character, namely, 
caucus of practical men of the line to decide upon practical things 
to do. While we may not number oratory amongst our accomplish- 
ments, we do know how to talk business in plain old democratic 
fashion. = 


Gentlemen, I have prefaced my remarks with the title “Practical 
~ Work—the Lost Chord in the Lumber Business.” 


Genius is inspired, 
invention is the gift of the dreamer, but it’s the practical men who run 
the current of affairs through the transformer and bring them to the 


people. Too many confuse the idea of movement with that of advance- 
ment. A-hobby-horse has movement, but never progresses from the 
spot. In conclusion I would say that we can solve our problems. 


We do not lack in ability. Religions have their brotherhood. Why 
not the woodmen of the world? May the day be not far distant when 
the practical men who do things receive the recognition due them for 
trying to solve the daily problems of our life’s work. 


Again, I say to the progressive: Do not wait for the “stand pat-_ —-_ 


Low grades will have a value, because you ~ 


It is the Tes ea 


et mie expand upon the thought that any retailer has a duty 


I am free to say — 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS ~ 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


The better feeling animating our lumbermen, referred to last 
month, has made but slow growth in the last thirty days; neverthe- 
less, the movement has continued in a forward direction, which in 
itself is cause for satisfaction and justifies the optimism that is 
abroad. The volume of business moving in March was about 75 per 
cent. of the orders handled in normal times, and this led to high hopes 
that the worst was over, despite the knowledge that January and 
February had been particularly disappointing months. With the 
coming of April orders fell off appreciably, and at present writing it 
looks as if the shipments for the month would show a material re- 
duction as compared with the month previous. This is ascribed 
to the farmers being busy on the land; seeding set in early this spring 
on the prairies, thus limiting the time for building operations. It 
is believed that as soon as the crop is in, the demand for building 
material will again become brisk and continue until harvest time. 

Owing to the spasmodic nature of the buying, and the fact that 
considerable lumber is being shipped by various “ direct to con- 
sumer” agencies, it is difficult to size up conditions at this time. One 
thing is certain—the demand from all sources can easily be supplied 
by the present limited number of Coast mills in operation. A dozen 
or more of the plants are running with small crews, and should the 
necessity arise the present output could be increased by about one- 
half without night shifts having to be resorted to. The cut of the 
_ interior mills this season is likely to be much below normal—indeed, 
it is possible that.a number of the plants will not start up, owing 
to the poor outlook for a demand for their class of material. The 
prairie farmer wants lumber, but in order to get it he must show the 
yard manager that he is able to pay for it within a reasonable period, 
‘and also square up old accounts, if any. It will take a few weeks 
longer in which to demonstrate his ability to do this. 

Since last writing the demand for shingles—at the time very 
-good—has strengthened materially. Orders are coming in in good 
volume from both Ontario and prairie points, and the trade with the 
United States is holding up fairly well. Unfortunately, prices show 
little if any betterment, and do not admit of much money being made 
except where the owner has something working in his favor—an 
advantageous log or bolt contract, or low-priced labor. Probably 90 
per cent. of the shingle machines are now in operation, and several 
small plants now down are preparing to start cutting. These are 
close to timber and will probably operate night and day. Present 
prices are: XXX shingles (6-2) $1.50 to $1.70, most of the sales be- 
ing around $1.60; XX XX (5-2) $1.75 to $1.90, bulk of sales at $1.80; 
Eurekas, (5-2, 18-in.) $2.05 to $2.10; Perfections (5-2, 18-in.) $2.20 
to $2.30, kiln-dried. 

The log market is still in an unhealthy condition, with the result 
that very few of the larger camps are opening up despite the lateness 
of the season. The surplus of fir logs held over from last season has 
diminished materially, but the quantity being taken out by the numer- 
ous small loggers seems more than sufficient to meet the needs of the 
reduced number of mills. Some of the shingle men are agitating for 
a repeal of the export privilege, on the ground that they are unable 
to get sufficient cedar logs for their needs; the reply of the logger is 
that he would gladly sell at home if he could secure as good a price 
as the Washington shingle manufacturer is willing to give. The 
statement is also made that should the embargo on cedar be re-im- 
posed before the lumber trade has fully recovered, the result would 
be a congestion in the cedar log rfarket similar to that which has 
prevailed in fir. Present prices for camp run fir logs are $6.00 to $7.50; 
cedar, camp run, $8.00 to $9.50, with No. 1 lumber logs touching 
$14.00; spruce, $8.00 to $8.50; hemlock, $5.50 to $6.00. 


Personal Items of British Colombia 


Andrew McGoran, proprietor of a lumber yard and sash and door 
factory at Merritt, Nicola Valley, called on Coast friends April 15th. 

C. H. Ditewig, now with the Superior Lumber Company, Seattle, 
called on Vancouver friends in March, on his way back to Minneapolis. 

C. M. Shannon, a lumberman who has large interests on Van- 
-couver Island, is now enjoying life on an 800 acre alfalfa ranch in 
Arizona. 3 

Geo. P. Palmer, well and favorably known in Coast lumber circles, 
owing to his long connection with the A. J. Burton Saw Company, 


until that concern went out of business, is cashier with the Simonds 
Saw Company, Limited, in the Vancouver branch. 

Peter Barth, formerly assistant secretary for the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, is now engaged with a 


Seattle firm. 


V.C. Young, Coast representative of the Berlin Machine Works, 
left Vancouver on April 15th to make a tour of the interior mills. 
He may go as far east as Edmonton. 


D. Jeremiahson, of the Anderson Logging Company, Limited, has 
been visiting the World’s Fair at San Francisco. He reports a very 
enjoyable month’s holiday, part of the time being spent with friends 
at Los Angelos. 


The many friends of Asa Williams, formerly Lidgerwood repre- 
sentative at the Coast, will regret to learn that several months ago 
he met with a serious accident at the camp of the Howe Sound Tim- 
ber Company, Limited, at Toba Inlet, as a result of which he is still 
a patient at Vancouver General Hospital. 


Hilton Tate, travelling salesman for the Shurly-Dietrich Saw 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, for the past year, on April lst joined 
the staff of the Henry Disston Saw Company, Limited. Mr. Tate 
for a number of years represented the A. J. Burton Saw Company, 
and is well and favorably known to all Coast millmen. 


Alex. Wood, general manager of the Rat Portage Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, had a narrow escape from serious injury 
March 3lst, when a jitney auto skidded and collided with a street 
car from which he was alighting on Granville street bridge. Mr. 
Wood sustained some painful bruises, but was able to attend to 
business next day as usual. 


M.. M. Harrell, a well-known Vancouver lumberman, who re- 
turned recently from an extended tour of prairie business centres, is 
convinced that a period of unexampled prosperity for the lumber in- 
dustry is about due. The farmers have liquidated about 90 per cent. 
of their past indebtedness, and the increased acreage under crop this 
year will make them wealthy. 

W. B. Bartram, a well-known Ottawa lumberman, spent a couple 
of days in Vancouver early in April on his way to the World’s Fair 
at San Francisco. Mr. Bartram predicted prosperous times for the 
British Columbia lumber industry following the war, but thought that 
if the Western provinces are blessed with an abundant harvest this 
season the coming of good times will not await the close of hostilities. 


Bruce Odell, a prominent Michigan lumberman who last season 


- became identified with the Willow River Lumber Company, Limited, 


in Fort George district, and who returned to the East on the out- 
break of war, has now elected to remain there permanently. He has» 
been made secretary-treasurer and general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Company, of Manistique, Mich., one of the leading con- 
cerns of the state. 


J. William Jones, a prominent Liverpool timber merchant, re- 
cently visited Victoria to arrange for the shipment of half a million 
boxes to be manufactured for his firm by the Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany. The favorable freight rates afforded by the Panama Canal 
route will, Mr. Jones feels convinced, make it possible for British 
Columbia manufacturers to advantageously compete with the Baltic 
trade in box material. 


J. G. Robson, president of the Timberland ‘Lumber Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, was the unanimous choice of the busi- 
ness men of the city for the presidency of the board of trade for 1915. 
Last year Mr. Robson was vice-president of that important body, and 
it was felt that his zealous work in the public interest had earned the 
highest honor in the gift of his fellow members. 

Messrs. E. M. Prouty, of the Canadian Williamette Company, 
Limited, J. M. Dempsey, president of the B. C. Loggers’ Association, 
j. M. O’Brien, of the Brooks, Scanlon, O’Brien Company, and several 
other well-known logging experts, paid a visit in April to Arlington, 
Wash., to inspect a new device for lowering logs in operation at the 
camp of Hugh Sessoms, near that point. 

W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Limited, Revelstoke, is the Liberal nominee for the Domin- 
ion Parliament at the next election, when he will oppose R. F. Greene, 
M.P., in Kootenay district. With Mr. Anstie at Ottawa the lumbermen 
of British Columbia might count on their industry being accorded 
proper attention. 
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Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


The firm’s mill was destroyed 
The firm’s mill was destroyed 


Valley, made an assignment recently. 
Valley, made on assignment recently. ° 
by fire last summer. 
P. J. Person, has taken over the sawmill at Hilliard, about 35 miles 
om Nanaimo, which he operated some years ago. The daily capacity 
is yut 20,000 feet. 
"A Lidgerwood machine designed especially for handling the enor- 
redwood timber found in California weighs 125 tons and has 
> x 16-in. cylinders. 
te Blackford shingle mill at Burrard Bay, about five miles east 
§ Vancouver, on the Inlet, is now being operated by the B. C. Shin- 
ele Ce 


ms 


| 
13 


ane any, Limited. 
The Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, is enlarging 
its box factory to cope with big orders on hand. Three Berlin ma- 
chines : ire being installed. 


Che Turnour Island Logging Company, Limited, has been granted 
incorporation under the B. C. Companies’ Act. The capital is $25,- 
000, head office at Vancouver. 

Work on the new steamer pier and wharf at White Rock will be 
resumed in the near future, the Dominion Government having ap- 
propriated $10,000 to complete the structure. 

Prentiss & Mack, loggers, have started operations at Deep Bay, 
Toba Inlet. Chas. Byles, formerly with the Booth Logging Company, 
Limited, is in charge as woods superintendent. 

Alex. Dow, of the Dow, Fraser Trust Company, Vancouver, has 
been appointed liquidator of the Heaps Timber Company, Limited, re- 
placing Patrick Donnelly, provisional liquidator. 

In the Coast district 45,895,000 feet of logs were scaled in March 
last as compared with 43,181,000 in February. The quantity scaled 
for export in March was 7,250,000 feet, 80 per cent. being cedar. 

The sinking of piles for the foundations of New Westminster’s 

ew public market is now in progress. The area is five acres, and tne 
work will call for a large quantity of timber of varying lengths. 

Manager McIntosh, of the Newcastle Lumber Company, Limited, 
Nanoose Bay, Vancouver Island, is preparing to start up the plant, 
which has not operated for nearly a year and a half except for a short 
-riod. 

The Hartnell Mill Company ’s plant at Port Hammond is now 11 
full operation and running smoothly. The cedar mill was started up 
\pr it Ist, but the shingle department commenced cutting early in 
M: arch. 


Judgment in the case of the Westholme Lumber Company, Lim- 


ited vs. City of Victoria, which was recently tried in the Supreme 

Court, is being anxiously awaited by both parties to the suit. The 
sts will be heavy. 

Hens do not quit scratching because worms are scarce. In that 


respect they show an intelligence superior to some business firms 
ax their energies and stop their advertising when business 


ens get quiet. 

The MacKinnon Lumber & Pole Company, Limited, head office at 
Calgary, has been given registration under the B. C. Companies’ Act. 
The head office for this province is at Fernie, Sherwood Herchmer be- 


umed as at 


torney. 


lapanese named Nagai was the highest bidder for the J. E. 


es shingle mill at Webster’s Corners, Fraser Valley, when the 

erty was offered for sale by the assignee on April 7th. The sale 
been confirmed. 

Sound lumbermen are doing some good business in creo- 

iring March 800,000 feet of lumber went to Ha- 


roducts. D1 
fee Australia, and 750 tons to Prince Rupert for 
work, 


ince to the general store of the Canadian 
ber Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, on the night of 

loot comprising tobacco, overalls, and miscellane- 
f about $200. 


1ined entrz 


Vard Company sawmill, shingle mill and limits 


Inlet, up the Coast, offered for sale by Assignee 

March 30th, were bought in by the mort- 

at $50,000. 

umberman, trading under name of W. L. 

Company, at River Road and Inverness Street, 

igned to oi all C. Chiene, chartered account- 
Vancouver. 


er, on 


Montreal, 


ng of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, 
n March 26th, J. G. Benthey was elected vice- 
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“bec: 
plete, and when ready will be submitted to the Admiralty for approval. 


president of the British Columbia district. The next monthly meet- 
ing will be held at Vancouver, B.C., on May Ist. 

Industrial Commissioner Darling, of New Westminster, has a 
large order for sawn fir ties for English railways which he has been 
unable to place because it calls for a delivered price. Millmen are keen 
to take the business on but are unable to charter vessels. 


The Fraser River Pile Driving Company, Limited, New West- 


minster, has about completed a contract for sinking a large number — 


of piles required for the foundations of new cannery buildings to be 
erected at Steveston and on the North Arm of the Fraser. 

The North Coast Dry Kiln Company, of Seattle, is fitting up a 
battery of four kilns at the Shull Lumber & Shingle Company’s huge 
new plant on the North Arm of the Fraser River, between Eburne 
and New Westminster. Each kiln is 20 x 120 feet in size. 

Manager Shields, of the Vedder River Shingle Company, Fraser 
Valley, denies that the output of his plant is controlled by the Forest 
Products Company, Limited, Vancouver, as stated in April issue. He 
had made sales to that company, but is not tied by a contract. é 

Peter McN. Hamilton and Frank A. Willis, carrying on business 
under the name of the Canadian Cedar Lumber Company, Limited, 
at south end of Ontario Street, South Vancouver, have assigned to 
David W. Green, lumberman, 615 Pender Street West, Vancouver. 

The drydock to be erected by the Dominion Government as Es- 
quimalt, near Victoria, will follow closely in design the dock at Que- 
The size will be 1,150 ft. by 110 ft. The plans are not yet com- 


British Columbia firms handling poles have been notified that the 
Postmaster-General of Great Britain is prepared to receive tenders for 
95,410 light, medium and heavy telephone and telegraph poles. rang- 
ing in length from 18 to 80 feet. Delivery to a number of ports is 
specified and here again the scarcity of vessels is likely to lose us the 
business. 


One of the highest charter rates ever secured by a sailing vessel 
from this Coast is being paid by the Cameron Lumber Company, 
limited, Victoria, to the owners of the barkentine Hawaii, now load- 
ing 1,250, 000 feet of lumber at Genoa poy, for Cape Mowat: The rate 
is 100 shillings. A 


In another part of this issue will be found an interesting letter 
from a well-known Vancouver citizen, in which attention is called to’ 
the prime suitability of B. C. fir and cedar for the British woodwork- 
ing trades. The present visit of Chief Forester MacMillan may start 
this business moving. 


Creditors of the P. W. Fau-Vel Lumber Company, Vancouver, : 


held a meeting early in April, and after considering the statement 
presented, a two years’ extension was granted. The company oper- 
ate two chintsle mills in Burnaby municipality, between See 
and New Westminster. 

To afford telephone service to the plant of the Vancouver Cedar 
Mills, Limited, at Roche Point, on the north shore of Burrard Inlet, 
the British Columbia Telephone Company is making preparations to 
lay a submarine cable 7,000 feet in length from Barnet across the har- 
bor to the mill buildings. 


The board of trade of Grand Forks, B.C., endorsed the resolution — 


passed by the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association urging the Federal 
Government to impose an export tax of $2.00 per thousand feet upon 
lumber entering Canada. Similar. action was taken by Nelson and 
Cranbrook boards, we understand. 

T. B. Hall, owner of a small sawmill near Slocan, in West Kooi- 
enay, met with a serious accident April 9th. While piling some lum- 
her overhead in a shed the beams gave way, letting some 4,000 feet of 
lumber down on him. Besides other injuries Mr. Hall’s spine was frac- 
tured, causing paralysis of the lower limbs. 


Cowichan Lake, Vancouver Island, where the Empire Lumber 
Company operates a sawmill and conducts extensive logging opera- 
tions, is now connected up with the outside world by telephone. Ser- 
vice is given via Duncan, where an exchange is maintained by the 
British Columbia Telephone Company, Limited. 


On the first of January the British Columbia log scale came nto: 


use over the entire province, in accordance with the provision of the 
Royalty Act. This rule has been in use for a number of years on the 
Coast, but the Doyle rule has been, until now, the accepted rule for 
that portion of the province east of the Cascade mountains. 


The Powell Lake Shingle Company’s plant at Powell Lake, up 
the Coast, is not in operation, as reported in the local press some 
weeks ago. Messrs. Wasser & Mowat, of Edmunds, Wash., inform 
the Western Lumberman that the machinery has not yet been instal- 
led, work having been stopped last year on the outbreak of war. 


The protests entered by our millmen and loggers probably had 
something to do with the decision of Hon. Mr. Hazen, Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, to hold up the passage of a resolution, which 
would enable Vancouver harbor commissioners to pass by-laws for 


aa 
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the imposition of tolls, rates, fees and dues to form part of the revenue 
of the commission. The lumber industry is not in shape to stand any 
additional burdens just now. 

E. W. Hamber, vice-president of the British Columbia Mills, 
Timber & Trading Company, Limited, Vancouver, and Edgar H. 
Bucklin, of the Small & Bucklin Lumber Company, Limited, were 
elected members of the board of trustees of the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange, Seattle, at the annual meeting held in March. 

Capt. W .C. Gladwin, for a number of years in the employ of the 
Provincial Government as Chief Fire Warden, died at his home in 
North Vancouver on April 12th after an illness of four months, during 
which he was chosen as Conservative nominee at the coming election. 
His demise will be regretted by a host of friends throughout the pro- 
vince. 

Major-General Sam Hughes, Minister of Militia, who has control 
over Stanley Park, Vancouver, as a military reserve, has authorized 
the park board to proceed with the removal of dead timber and diseas- 
ed trees, the work to be done under the supervision of the Dominion 
Engineer at Victoria. Denuded spaces will be planted with young 
Douglas fir. 

Kenny & Wood, who until recently operated a small shingle mill 
adjoining the plant of the lowa Lumber & Shingle Company at New 
Westminster, are now located on the opposite shore of the Fraser 
River, where an advantageous site was leased from the Great North- 


enn Railway Company. lie machinery was transferred to the new 


plant late in March. 


Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who was credited with owning more 


‘timber than any other man in the United States or Canada, left a’ per- 


sonal estate of only $1,343,405, according to the report of the apprais- 
ers filed in March. It is said that before his death Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
so arranged his vast holdings that only a small portion was left to 
figure in the official inventory. 

Another serious incident of the feud between Vancouver Hindus, 
which dates from the arrival of the Komogata Maru last year, occurred 
en the night of April 14th, when a house on Third Avenue occupied 
by a number of Hindu sawmill employees was blown up with dyna- 


mite. Mutab Singh was killed instantly, while two others sustained 


injuries which may prove fatal. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act which was introduced at the 
last session of the local legislature by Attorney-General Bowser is 


practically a duplicate of the Act now in force in Ontario, provision 


being made for an administrative board consisting of only one com- 
missioner. It wll likely be held up for a year or two, until it is seen 
if the Ontario Act develops any weaknesses. 

Crown Timber Agent Beckett, New Westminster, reports a 
healthy increase in receipts for the past twelve months, the figures 
being: Year ending March 3lst, 1915, $72,031.84; same period 1914, 

$59 ‘601. 47. Receipts for March, 1915, were $/, 075.75 : March, 1914, 
$704.64. The growth in fees is ‘largely attributable to the extensive 
logging operations in progress on the lands of the Western Canada 
Power Company at Stave Lake. 


Bush fires in March sounds a bit early, but on the 26th the plant 
of the North Burnaby Lumber Company, Limited, between Vancou- 
ver and New Westminster, was in serious danger for a time. Sparks 
from a donkey engine set fire to the brush and the mill crew found 
it a difficult task to subdue the flames before reaching the lumber 
yard. Several other bush fires had to be fought the same day in dif- 
ferent sections of the municipality. 


Exchange: Perhaps one reason why lumbermen have been slow 
to adopt new processes that promise to pay a profit is because they 
are averse to learning a new game. Undoubtedly there are a number 
of ways in which material that now goes to waste could be utilized at 
a profit, but it would involve some effort entirely aside from that ex- 
pended in the manufacture and sale of lumber, and the manufacturer 
would prefer to let some one else do it. 


A rally of members of the Forest Club of British Columbia was 
held in Victoria on the evening of March 25th to wish a successfui 
trip to President H. R. MacMillan on hs tour around the world as 
special lumber trade commissioner of the Dominion Department of 
Trade and Commerce. R. D. Craig, who was elected vice-president to 
act in Mr. MacMillan’s absence, gave an interesting talk on “The Re- 
lation of Forestry to the Lumbering Future.” 


The people of British Columbia through Hon. W. R. Ross, Min- 
ister of Lands, will in the near future present to Kew Gardens, Lon- 
don, Eng., a flagpole which will be the tallest in the British Empire. 


The huge mast, which is now receiving the finishing touches in the 


yards of the Alberta Lumber Company, Limited, False Creek, is 216 
feet long. When cut on the limits of the Brooks, Scanlon, O’Brien 
Company at Gordon Pasha Lake, the stock was 236 feet long, but in 
the falling a crack developed and 20 feet had to be removed from the 
top end. Originally five feet in diameter at the butt, it has been dress- 
ed down to 32 inches for a distance of 16 feet; for the next 100 feet it 
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has an octagonal shape, and for the last 100 feet it is periectly roun.i, 
the taper being from 32 inches to 12 inches. The big stick will go as a 
deck load on a Blue Funnel liner. 


During 1914 roughly 48,000,000 feet of raw timber was sold by 
the Forest. Branch at an average stumpage price of $1.15 per thou- 
sand, over and above royalty of 50 cents. For the most part these 
sales were small fractions which would be logged inside of one or 
two years and a large proportion of them were in the Coast district, 
where Douglas fir, cedar and western hemlock predominate. A total 
of 67,000 acres was closely cruised for timber sale purposes during the 
year, on which there was an estimated stand of 560,000,000 feet. 

Manager J. H. McDonald, of the B. C. Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, is not worrying about the state of trade 
these: days—his chief concern is how to handle the business already in 
sight. He was fortunate recently in being able to close a big con- 
tract for fruit boxes with an Australian firm which will keep his plant 
working night and day for the balance of the year, orders having pre- 
viously been booked for a huge quantity of veneer fruit boxes for 
Fraser Valley growers. The plant now gives employment to 70 men. 


The Vancouver tugboat Alberni, owned by the Vancouver Dredg- 
ing & Salvage Company, Limited, turned turtle and sank in Aetive 
Pass, west coast of Vancouver Island, on the evening of March 19th. 
Capt. McMullen and men clung to floating timbers until rescued. The 
Alberni “tripped” on a wire cable over which she was carried by. the 
strong tide which was sweeping through the pass. The vessel was 
valued at $7,000 and was partially insured. The accident occurred 
while the vessel was helping to float the tug Sea Lion, which weni 
ashore a few days previous. 

The final linking up of the latest transcontinental, the Canadian 
Northern Pacific, from ocean to ocean has opened one of the most im- 
portant timber and mining territories in the Pacific Northwest. The 
new line pierces the very heart of the great Douglas fir and red cedar 
belt, both on the mainland and on Vancouver Island, and officials of 
the railway conservatively estimate the amount of standing timber 
tributary to the new line at 52 billion feet, board measure, valued at 
$43,800,000. Over 600,000 horse-power is available in water power 
along the lines of the Canadian Northern on the mainland in British 
Coleman, of which 112,000 horse-power-has been developed. The 
horse-power available on Vancouver Island is estimated at 150,000, of 
which 39,000 is now developed and in harness. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


Having on board a cargo of 703,193 feet of lumber loaded at 
Hastings Mills, Vancouver, the American four-masted schooner Ex- 
pansion sailed for Suva on April 7th: 


The barque Hawaii, of San Francisco, is under charter to the Cam- 
eron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, to load 1,250,000 feet of 
lumber at Genoa Bay for Cape Town, South Africa. The vessel reach- 
ed the mill April 20th. 


The schooner J. M. Weatherwax, under charter to the Canadian 
Trading Company, Limited, Vancouver, took on a cargo of 550,000 
feet of lumber at Chemainus Mills, Vancouver Island, the latter part 
of April. The unloading port is in South Wales, where the material 
will be used on public works. 


' The schooner Coquitlam City, which was built at Coquitlam, Pitt 
River, about two years ago, was driven ashore on a mud-flat near Bris- 
bane, Australia, while homeward bound late in March. The repair bill 
will amount to about $5,000. The vessel was'under charter to load a 
cargo of B. C. lumber on arrival. 


Carrying the second cargo of British Columbia ties consigned to 
the order of the British Government, the steam freighter Boyne left 
Vancouver on April 7th, via the Canal and Kingston, Jamaica. The 
port of discharge was not made public, but it is believed the ties are 
for the repair of French railways. 


The steamer Wyandotte, of the Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, recently loaded a shipment of 800 tons of paper at the 
plant of the Powell River Company, Limited, Powell River. The ship- 
ments of B. C. paper to Australia and New Zealand during the past 
year aggregate nearly 15,000 tons. 


The Blue Funnel liner Machaon, which left Vancouver on April 
8th, for the United Kingdom via the Panama Canal, was able to stow 
only three-quarters of a million feet of lumber owing to the large 
mixed cargo offering here and on the Puget Sound. Vancouver mill- 
men and wholesalers wished to ship over two million feet in all. 


The steamer Bessie Dollar, which left Vancouver on March 30th 
for New London, Conn., carried a cargo of over 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Of this quantity 2,260,00 feet was shipped by the Cameron Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, from its Genoa Bay plant for the Toronto har- 
bor works, while the Vancouver Lumber Company, Limited, loaded 
1,340,000 feet for Montreal. The material will be forwarded by rail 
from New London to the several destinations. 
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Well-Known Mountain Lumberman Resigns Position 


[t has been known for several years that Mr. Peter Lund desired 
be relieved of the duties entailed in the direct management of the 
Nest Lumber Company, Limited, Wardner, B.C., and 
the lumber business in this country is temporarily at a 
owing to the European war and other causes, Mr. Lund, on 
his recent trip to the East, has been able to persuade his associates 
that this is an opportune time to appoint a new and permanent man- 
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Mr. Lund and his old partner, Mr. John Breckenridge, organized 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company, about twelve years ago, and 
ired la timber holdings on the Kootenay River and tribu- 


acquired large 
taries, and also built their large mill at Wardner. At that time Mr. 


Lund also had associated with him Mr. William Carlin and Mr. 
Alfred Doyle, of Fort Steele, and Charles P. Lund, a brother of Mr. 
Lund, residing in Spokane. About five years ago the controlling in- 


terest in the company was acquired by American capitalists, the ma- 
of whim reside at Manistee, Michigan. Since that time about 
$1,600,000 of new capital has been put into the company, and about 
600,000,000 feet of the company’s holdings, and a large amount of 
has been invested in the development of the property, which 
is now one of the largest producers of lumber in the province. 

Mr. Lund is one of the largest stockholders in the company and 
will continue as a director. Mr. Lund owns many interests in West- 
ern Canada; is president of and owns the controlling interest in the 
Western Canada Lumber Company and the Farmers’ Lumber Com- 
pany, with head offices at ‘Lethbridge, Alberta. These concerns are 
operating retail yards at many points throughout Southern Alberta. 
He is president of the Lund Land & Development Company, which 
owns about 8,000 acres of agricultural lands in East Kootenay, a por- 
tion of which is in a high state of cultivation. On one tract of this 
land was located his beautiful residence at Wardner, which was total- 
ly destroyed by fire last month, during Mr. Lund’s absence in the 

‘ast. He also owns a large farm adjoining the town of Barons, Al- 
aes all of which is in a high state of cultivation, and several hun- 
dred acres at Lundbreck, on which are located his coal mine and the 
town of Lundbreck, named after Mr. Lund and his late partner, Mr. 
and is the largest individual shareholder in the Koo- 
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tenay Telephone Lines, Limited, at Cranbrook, operating telephone 
lines throughout the south-eastern portion of British Columbia. 
Mr. Lund will continue to reside in Western Canada and will 


engage in the active development of his large land holdings in the 
Kootenays and the province of Alberta. 


B. C. Timber in Old Lands 


Editor Western Lumberman: 

Sir —I see by your valuable paper that Chief Forester MacMillan 
is going to investigate the opportunities of selling British Columbia 
lumber in the Old Country. Now, speaking from my experience of 


twenty-five years in the building trade and cabinet trade and other 
woodworking industries, I feel that they will welcome him with open 
arms, as he can supply them with the goods for which these trades 
have been looking for many years. Take for instance the building 


trade, the material now supplied by ‘the Swedish and Norwegian mills 
deteriorating for a number of years. Most of the lumber 
ntries is small and inferior. The price also for lum- 
rising for years. Then again, for cabinet work, where is 
better wood than British Columbia cedar? Most of the cabinet work 
the Old Country is veneered, and I am sure it would find a very 
put into the market in a proper state and price, for it is 
lificult now to obtain a suitable wood for this purpose. As yel- 
idth has almost disappeared, and whitewood of good 

uch a price, it is almost as cheap to use common 
being of such good width, light and open 
wood for cabinet work, and I am sure that the 
would only be too ready to use this if it 
which I am certain can be done, 
oncerns of this province will push this matter in 
the Swedish and Russian firms have done. Of course, 
special cut for this market, but I am sure 
of the Old Country, especially, London, 
face with these products there would be no trou- 


od prices. 
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would cost nothing. Then mouldings, cut out of cedar, I am sure 
would be welcome, and quite equal to “the best yellow pine. 

I know well the firms handling the Swedish goods, also the Beaver 
brand American pine work. I am also acquainted with most of the 
largest timber merchants and cabinet firms, and I feel sure that it 
needs only the courage of our lumber companies to open this market 
to themselves, and good results will be obtained. An agent who 
knows his business, ‘and also able to get introductions to the archi- 
tects should be able not only to render good service to the manufac- 
turers, but to British Columbia and the Old Country. 

Yours, etc., 


ONE WHO KNOWS THIS BUSINESS. 
Vancouver, April 12, 1915. 


Operations of Mountains Lumbermen 


Bailey & Hartman have leased the Estey mill at Squilax, a small 
circular plant, and are already operating. 
The Otis Staples Lumber Company, Limited, Wycliffe, are oper- 
ating with a full gang of men. Orders are coming in fairly well. 
Alrich & Hoze, loggers in Merritt vicinity, are putting a full crew 
of men in the woods, having a large contract with the Nicola Valley 
Lumber Company. 


The East Kootenay Lumber Company, Limited, according to 
present plans, will operate only one of their three mills this year— 
the one at Jaffray. 

Johnson & Carswell, of Vernon, are busy fitting up their circular 
mill and expect to get going very soon. They find the local demand 
is improving every “day. 

Slightly better business is reported by the Kamloops Sash & 
Door Company, but there still is room for improvement. They have 
been running half-time with a small crew. 

At Armstrong, Manager W. S. Smith, of the Thomas K. Smith 
Lumber Company, is installing a resaw and will engage in box-mak- 
ing. The mill will be started up about May 15th. ; 

At Savona, where the Monarch Lumber Company has a saw- 
mill, the outlook is steadily improving. Local demand for lumber is 
fair and the mill may start cutting about May 15th. 

- Braden & Johnson, who operate a sawmill at Salmon Arm, have 
about cleaned up the lumber on their holdings. They will remove 
their plant some time during the summer to new limits. 


At Wardner the big plant of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Com- 
pany will cut the stock of logs on hand. If the lumber market shows 
any improvement the plant may be kept running all season. 

The Thompson River Lumber Company’s mill at Kamloops may 
not start up until about the end of May, although Manager Sutton re- 
ports a fair local demand. He has considerable stock on hand. 


The Baker Lumber Company, Limited, Waldo, started up their 
mill some time ago, after giving it a good overhauling. Sales are 
fairly brisk and the plant will likely operate at full capacity all sea- 
son. 


J. S. Deschamps has started up his mill at Nelson to cut out the 
halance of a stock of logs left over from last season. If conditions war- 
rant logs will be purchased and the plant kept in operation through- 
out the season. 


The Okanagan Sawmills Company, Limited, Enderby, started up 
with a full crew on April 12th. General Manager Stevens expects to 
operate all season, but says sales are slow. A.S. Bertram is filing the 
mill this season. 


The O. K. Lumber Company, Limited, Kelowna, are running 
their planing mill and box factory on half-time. They have some logs 
on hand and will start up the sawmill as soon as a demand for lum- 
ber makes itself felt. J. C. B. Anderson is owner and manager. 


The S. C. Smith Sash & Door Company, Limited, are running a 
small crew of men at present, but look for a strong improvement in 
business very soon. This is one of the most up-to-date plants in the 
interior, and Manager C. C. Smith is one of the most popular men 
in the district. 


The Kelowna Lumber Company, Limited, will start up their saw- 
mill at Kelowna about May 15. Manager W. L. Jones reports the locai 
demand as being sluggish, but thinks it will improve. The company’s 
box factory is already in operation on half-time schedule. E. D. Lan- 
gill is superintendent of the samwill, the box factory and planing mill 
being in charge of C. M. LaPoint. Both are capable men. 

The Adams River Lumber Company, Limited, Chase, started up 
one side of their big band mill on April 12th. Manager W. F. Lam- 
mers reports sales as being on the slow side, but thinks business will 
improve as the season advances. The plant will operate at full capac- 
ity from about the middle of May. Tom Gahan is superintendent of 
the mill, while W. H. Gould has charge of the filing room, having 
recovered from a serious operation performed at Spokane. 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


Business during the month has not improved to the extent anti- 
cipated by the retail dealers of the prairie provinces. This is attri- 
buted largely to the fact the majority of the farmers are so busy with 
the seeding operations that they have not had time to consider the 
amount of lumber they require for new buildings or improvements. 

Our reports show that seeding operations in the West have never 
been conducted under better operations. Rain was very badly needed 
early in April but there was an abundant fall toward the end of the 
month which promoted the growth of the seeds to such an extent that 
in many places the green blades have made their appearance above 
ground. 

Without exception, every retailer interviewed during the month 
expressed his opinion that sales would be very quiet until next fall, 
and if a good crop materializes then they expect a good fall business. 

Building operations throughout the West continue to be very 
quiet. Many retailers state that they are having numerous smali 
‘orders, but they are being very reticent in allowing credit. Business 
is reported to be much better in Alberta and Saskatchewan than in 
Manitoba. 

One feature of the situation which appears to give confidence to 
the trade is the fact that many of the sawmills have started operations. 
It is reported that each sawmill will make a large cut. The manager of 
a large Saskatchewan lumber mill stated that this season they were 
cutting 75,000,000 feet, the majority of which they expected to dispose 
of. 

Prices are remaining very steady, with every probability that they 
will remain so. 

Conditions in Winnipeg cannot be described as good. Very little 
building is going on, outside of the two large blocks on Portage Ave- 
nue. The majority of local dealers are anticipating rather a quiet 
year, but look forward to make up somewhat on the present slow busi- 
ness by making good sales when the farmers gather this year’s crops. 
At the present time local dealers are asking cash for their materials 
and, as many farmers are unable to do this, sales in this line are very 

oor. ; 

: A “BUILD NOW?” campaign was recently launched by the mem- 
bers of the Saskatchewan Builders’ Exchange. The idea was taken 
up by several of the other Western exchanges. It was thought that 
the present time was an opportune moment to launch this scheme. 
Labor was plentiful, and prices of building materials have never been 
cheaper. In fact not for many years has there been such a propitious 
opportunity for economic construction work. The opportunity has 
been grasped by several desiring to build, the most notable of which 
have been two large Winnipeg blocks which are being constructed 
en Portage Avenue. It would be well, comment various lumber- 
mien in the West, were the buyers of lumber to consider the slogan 
“BUY AT HOME.” Further they state that considerable building 
material is imported from the States which could be purchased in 
many cases just as cheaply in Canada. We agree with this, but we 
would suggest in connection with this “BUY AT HOME” proposition 
that it would be better were we to put the slogan into practice at 
home first, and buy in our own locality in preference to outside points. 
Buy in the following preferential order: In your own City; in Canada; 
and then if impossible to secure your commodity in Canada, it is per- 
missible to go where you can obtain the goods. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


F. J. Carpenter Company, Limited, have been incorporated. 

McDougall & Martin Bros., of Leslieville, Alta:, have dissolved 
partnership. 

The George Lumber Company, Limited, has opened out at 
Peace River Crossing, Alta. 

’ George S. Brush, has sold his lumber and coal business in No- 

komis, Sask., to F. F. McDougall of that town. 

R. J. Gourlay, general manager of the Beaver Lumber Company, 
has been elected president of the Strathcona Curling Club. 

Geo. Allen, late manager of the Interior Lumber Company, Mack- 


lin, Sask., has left for Revenue, where he will take charge of the 


manufacturer’s yards. 

The tie mill of Keewatin Lumber Company has started the sea- 
son’s operations. This is the earliest start for a lumber or tie mill at 
this end of the lake for a good many years. The mill will run about 


two weeks cutting cull tie, etc., by resaw. By that time the ice will 
be out of the lake and their sawmill will start for the season. 

F. H. Millard, sales manager of the Rat Portage Lumber Com- - 
pany, has been appointed Secretary of the newly formed senior 
Winnipeg Baseball Association. 

A new lumber yard and office have been completed by Grest 
Bros., Watson, at a cost of $10,000. It will be remembered that some 
time ago fire destroyed all their buildings. 

R. F. Bingham, Manager of the Coast Lumber Yards, Limited, 
has been granted leave of absence to go to the war. W. H. Sinclair 
will be in charge until Mr. Bingham’s return. 

Tomlinson & Mitchell, wholesale lumbermen, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, B.C., have opened an office in Minneapolis, in charge of 
ll. H. Hoover, who formerly represented the firm in that territory. 

The Beaver Lumber Company and the Farmers’ Lumber Com- 
pany at Macklin have jointly purchased property and lumber stock 
from the Interior Lumber Company. It has been intimated that there 
is a possibility of the Farmers’ Lumber Company vacating their pre- 


sent site and removing to the one just purchased. 


Jas. T. Todd, for the past three years connected with the Birnie 
Lumber Company, Limited, of Calgary, Alta., has disposed of his 
interest in the company and has resigned as Secretary and (ftice 
Manager and will leave at an early date for Colorado where he ex- 
pects to spend a few months in search of health. Later he will visit 
California and Texas before returning to Calgary. 

The Prince Albert Lumber Company’s mill has started summer 
operations with approximately about a 40 per cent. cut in the force 
of employees. Last year in the neighborhood of 500 men were em- 
ployed in getting out the cut while this year only about 300 will be 
required to look after the work. The Prince Albert mill and the Big 
River mill will together cost 75,000,000 feet this season. 


During the month fifty yards have been added to the membership 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association says N. G. Neill, 
Secretary of the Association, to the Western Lumberman’s Winni- 
peg representative. Most of the new yards are from Alberta, which 
province was admitted into membership of the Association by an 
amendment of the Rules at the last Annual Meeting. The remaining 
yards are mainly from Saskatchewan. 


Bruce Harris, of the Prince Albert Lumber Company, Limited. 
visited his firm’s Winnipeg office on his way South. We regret to 
learn that Mr. Harris has been called South on account of the serious 
illness of his mother. He stated that Saskatchewan needed rain and 
lots of it, owing to the dryness of the soil, most of which has been 
parched by the excessive warm weather. Business is picking up in 
Saskatchewan, although building operations are quiet. 


Negotiations are now being conducted and are practically com- 
pleted by which the number of lumber yards in Yorkton will be re- 
duced from five to three, which will reduce the annual operating ex- 
penses in the lumber business in town by at least $10,000 and make 
possible a substantial reduction in the price of lumber. The Secur- 
ity Lumber Company and F. J. Carpenter & Company, are taking over 
the stocks of the Yorkton Lumber and Coal Company and of the Im- 
perial Lumber Company. 

The Rat Portage Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, has sold its 
Saskatoon sash and door branch to Cushing Bros., who will operate it 
in connection with its factory. W.B. Nelson of the Rat Portage Com- 
pany’s Winnipeg staff, who visited Saskatoon in connection with the 
sale, said his company expected a moderately active season in lum- 
ber. They commenced sawing at their Vancouver mills a few weeks 
ago and will also saw at Winnipeg and at the Lake of the Woods 
immediately after the weather permits. 


In a report of the Trade Commissioner of Great Britain, it is stat- 
ed that all kinds of machinery was imported from Belgium, Germany 
and other continental countries. It is pointed out in the report that 
with the cessation of the import of such machinery, a more favorable 
market presents itself to Canadian firms making specialties which 
would be likely to appeal to the markets of Great Britain. In the 
making of sawmill and woodworking machinery, Canadian makers 
have had considerable experience and with their practice and frequent 
improvements made, should be able to offer machines equal to—if not 
better—than those from other sources. 
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The Business Outlook 


in Western Canada 


WINNIPEG HOLDS GOOD POSITION—RECOVERY FROM PRESENT SLUMP IN 
BUSINESS PREDICTED—SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS CEASE 


iditions in Winnipeg business generally should start on 
the road to gradual recovery as soon, or perhaps sooner, than that of 


any other important Canadian centre. Our dreams of large further 
expansion along manufacturing lines will be deferred for the time 
being. But with the sound basic development of agriculture, indus- 
trail growth will pretty well take care of itself; coming gradually 
and naturally to a city already enjoying undiv alled power facilities, 
and soon to have that equally. essential factor in industry—an un- 
limited ole water supply.’ 

This was one of the several pregnant utterances contained in a 


recent address delivered by S. R. Tarr, editor of Canadian Finance, 

the regular dinner of the Canadian Credit Man’s Association at tne 
Royal Alexandra. Mr. Tarr took for his topic, “The Mid-West's 
Business Outlook, and spoke for over an hour most intelligently on 
his subject, he being frequently interrupted by applause. 

In part, the speaker said: Taking the future outlook no one can 
doubt the mid-west’s ultimate material prosperity. Development of 
agricultural resources in itself assures it. Of an arable area esti- 
mated at over 440,000,000 acres, less than ten per cent. is under cul- 
tivation. But it is with the more immediate outlook that current 
business necessarily concerns itself. What of this? Seldom was an 
answer more difficult to make. Even the most explicit factors in the 
situation cannot be gauged as to their relative strength—consequently 
sultant of forces” i is non-calculable. 


On Own Resources 


Canada is pEIne thrown more upon its own resources. There was 


bers the 1914 fi gures were $250,000,000, 0 or Sheu $100,000,000 less than 
hose of 1913. And corresponding to this falling off it is to be noted 
that last year’s excess of imports over exports was also reduced by a 
racti juivalent amount from the excess shown in the calendar 
Indeed, for the final quarter of 1914 Canada’s foreign 
rade resulted in a credit balance of nearly $30,000,000 as compared 
ith a debit balance of well on to double that amount for the cor- 
period of 1913. With anything like average crop condi- 
Jominion’s exports are likely this year to exceed imports 
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‘oduction and active development of its own resources 
n sarily be Canada’s chief dependence from now on. And 
signs of distinct encouragement are not lacking in this direction. 
W este p acreage for this year is variously estimated at from 15 

25 per cent. greater than that of 1914. Soil and weather conditions 
re reported as most favorable. Indeed, were increased agricultural 
ction the sole factor in the situation, it might confidently be said 
return to general business activity in the west would come 
during 1915. But a decided contra factor has been at work during the 
- more—and it is difficult to estimate just how far its nega- 
ve force has yet been expended, and how far it will still tend to 

lize the positive results from increased agricultural activity. 
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Speculative Investments Ceased 

Over a year before war broke out, the stream of funds for specu- 

e investment in town lots and subdivisions had pretty well 
ased; railwa nstruction and town building were in turn largely 
diminished and are unlikely to have any marked revival in the neat 
I do American immigration fell off in large part, particu- 
ar started; new investments in mortgages are much 
In a word, against every extra dollar coming to 
‘ain and live stock products, there may have 
a dollar less than was put into west- 
way of outside investment, loaning, 


siderably over 
during 1912 by 


aeons. That gradual business betterment must 
ed production goes without saying. But it is 
hazard a guess as to just when the upgrade will be- 


1912 necessarily be eclipsed even when 
the west’s actual production fully counter-bal- 
former yearly borrowings. For, to be candid, 
ying goods on the funds it was receiving 
borrowing, but also it was loading up on the 


he past year or so the indebtedness of the farm- 
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es alike have been largely liquidated. 

from a greatly increased output of 

tely the large increase in shipments did 

ed production, but also a too general un- 

i feed. It is to be hoped that the com- 


bined urging of governments, bankers and business interests general- 
ly will induce farmers to take the longer outlook and increase rather 
than diminish their efforts along the line of stock raising. Most de- 
sirable also is it that sheep raising should become general. 


Improvement in Rural Districts 


In most rural districts of the Middle West business betterment 
is already apparent. The smaller towns, which are the local business 
centres for farming districts, are also picking up. The larger distri- 
buting centres must be affected somewhat in their turn. But this is to 
be recognized with regard to western towns and cities—that so far as 
there still remains in them a class dependent upon the more specula- 
tive form of business prevalent two years ago, the pinch of further 
stringency is likely to be felt. 

Also, it is to be borne in mind that the present war prices for 
grain will not obtain for ever. Following sooner or later upon the 
close of the world’s great wars, have come times of severe testing for 
the business of farmiang. High grain prices will likely last long 
enough to help Western Canada to its feet, but if their stimulus starts 
it on the run as well, there will almost inevitably be some further 
stumbling later on when the world-wide reaction sets in which Lloyd 
George and economists generally predict will ultimatley follow. 

If the war should happily end before next fall, and if an average 
yield is harvested from our increased acreage, there is good reason 
to hope that the many important business interests represented j in this 
gathering will experience material quickening in the later months of 
the year. 


Western Sawmills Start Operation 


The sawmill of R. Lockhart and Company, Rocky Inlet, has re- 
opened and will run full capacity until winter sets in. This mill em- 
ploys about 75 men and cuts timber and ties, also such custom work 
as may be required. This firm has been most successful in selling their 
last season’s cut at good prices, and they anticipate a ready market 
for all they can cut this summer, 

The Northern Construction Company’s sawmill at Fort Pianes. 
Ont., will shortly commence operations. 
ceived a contract for ten million lath from a Minneapolis firm, a speciai 
effort will be made to fill the contract. This is perhaps the largest 
single contract for lath ever secured by a Canadian firm, and Mr. Noel 
is to be congratulated on landing the contract. This job alone will 
keep a large number of men employed all summer in addition to the 
regular lumber and tie output, which will be taken care of on a reduced 
scale. 

After being closed down for the winter the Shevlin-Clarke saw- 
mills at Fort Frances, Ont., will shortly resume operations. The big 
boilers will be fired up and three gangs of men will commence the 
season’s operations, whereby the big mills will run continuously until 
next winter. At present the larger mill will run in the day time only, 
while Mill No. 2 will run day and night. Some 500 men will be em- 
ployed, and the wages will be the highest that are going. Supt. Dain- 
ard is busy getting his crews of men assembled, and as far as possible 
only married men will be employed. These mills are a great help to 
the town as the pay roll, which amounts to $40,000 monthly—not 
counting the work in the woods—will be much appreciated by our 
business men, especially as the money so paid out will go to Keep 
the families who are now living there. 

The largest mill, known as No. 1, is one of the most modern in 
Canada, and has a capacity of over half a million feet daily. Mili 
No. 2, where the gang saws are installed, cuts only white pine, and 
turns out about the same quantity every twenty-four hours. 

The two mills combined will cut this season about 70 million feet 
as compared with 100 million last year. 


The decision of Germany to withdraw her interdict against the 
export of sawn and planed lumber from Sweden and Finland to the 
United Kingdom may have a serious effect on the growth of the trade 
in forest products with the United States and Canada. Time will tell. 
With the right sort of activity our shippers should -be able to secure 
a fair share of the enormous trade. 


Rates on lumber shipments to Europe are soaring, all records hav- 
ing been broken in Seattle, April 3rd, when Dodwell & Company, 
agents for the Blue Funnel Line, established a rate of 150 shillings a 
thousand for the steamship Protesilaus, which will sail the latter part 
of the month for Liverpool and Glasgow, 


As Manager Noel has re-" 


d 
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producing cost is most easily solved by the install- 


ation of a capable resaw. 


The new Berlin ‘‘Heavy-Duty” vertical resaw, with 
its greater than average Capacity, its simplicity of opera- 
tion, strength and stability of construction is exceptionally 
adapted to Canadian sawmill conditions. 


; Nas problem of increasing production or decreasing 
This unit is designed to operate behind the head rig 

to receive planks or flitches and resaw such material into 

be low because the operating expense of this unit is lower 
than that of the head rig and because, where active hand- 
ling appliances are employed, the saw may be kept con- 


tinuously in the cut. 


Assisted by a band resaw the head rig is easily cap- 
able of handling from 20 to 4o per cent more work. For 
greater increase in production than that, two resaws may 
be installed. And here’s a point: every cut that the re- 
Saw saves the head rig, is a definite saving in producing 


The new Berlin resaws are worthy of the confidence 
of Canadian lumbermen for they stand proven in 
every particular. They will endure the hardest 
service, as is shown by the experience of users in 
Canada and in the States in Western territory 
Built right or left hand, with 64-inch, 6, 7 and 8 
foot wheels, it is adapted to sawmill conditions 


; lumber of desired thicknesses at low cost. The cost will 


any where. 
May we send you further data? 


_ BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


All Berlin Machines are 
MADE in CANADA 


Especially for 


Canadian Manufacturing 
Conditions 
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Conference on Future of the Lumber Industry 


On April Ist a number of the leading members of the British Co- 
bia Lumber & Shingle Association visited Victoria by appointment 


™ : 
aiscuss wit Ross, 


MacMillan 


h Hon. W. R. Minister of Lands, and Mr. H. R. 
. Chief Forester and Special Trade Commssioner, as to ways 

and means for the improvement of the present position of the lumber 
indu Str) of the province. Representing the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion there were p! resent Messrs. E. J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Limited, Chemainus; G. S. Raphael, of the 
North P acinc Lumber Company, Limited, Barnet; J. D. McCormick, 
of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, 


W. gather of the B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Limited, 
Vancouver; E. C. Knight, of the Vancouver Lumber Company, Limit- 


ot the Cameron Lumber 
H. Alexander, Vancouver, 


O. Cameron, 
and R. H. 


ed, Vancouver; D. O. and J. 
Company, Limited, Victoria; 
secretary of the association. 

The present condition and future prospects of the export industry 
examined very thoroughly from every viewpoint by various 
speakers. While the opinion was unanimous that there is every as- 
surance of an early strong demand for the lumber products of this pro- 
vince it was pointed out that every possible effort must be exerted if 
speedy success is to follow the attempts now being made to remove 
the serious disabilities under which the trade is suffering. Discus- 
sion mainly centred on the question of the best method of expending the 
appropriation of $50,000 voted at the last session of the legislature for 
the improvement of the lumber industry. Several members of the de- 
putation thought an effort might properly be made to remove the dis- 
ability of excess freight charges imposed by vessel owners on British 
Columbia exporters. The suggestion will be given careful considera- 
tion by the Minister. 


were 


Government Studying Conditions 


Hon. Mr. Ross assured the deputation that there was no question 
giving the Government more concern than that of removing as 
far as possible those disabilities under which the trade suffered, not 
were there ever brighter assurances that the joint efforts which were 
being expended both by the Government and lumbermen themselves 
ould bear good fruit. Signs of an increased demand for lumber were 
» be noted; and they were most encouraging. He was very hopeful 
that, as a result of Mr. MacMillan’s tour of foreign markets, much 
would be accomplisehd to put the industry on a better basis. He was 
very glad of the opportunity for a further exchange of views with the 
lumbermen, and could assure them that all their representations would 
receive the most prompt and serious attention from the Government. 
Mr. MacMillan sketched what he hoped to accomplish in his forth- 
coming tour in the interests of the Canadian lumber trade generally. 
Ife would visit nearly all of the great overseas markets, study local 


now 


onditions on the spot, make the most thorough investigation into all 

questions bearing upon his inquiry; and he felt some assurance, with 
his knowledge of the position of the lumber industry in British Co- 
lumbia, that he would be able to accomplish something in the way oi 
removing disabilities. 

The members of the deputation expressed themselves as pleased 
with the aggressive and intelligent interest which was being taken in 
the position of the lumbering industry by Mr. Ross and his colleagues 

i the Government. They fully appreciated these efforts and on their 
mart could give the assurance that at all times they would be found 
rking in the closest harmony with Mr. Ross, supplementing by 


in their power the splendid efforts he was making to 
industry and trade upon a better and a sounder basis. 
utmost confidence that ultimately the broad and com- 
y being pursued would be crowned with success. 


timber 
> timpe 
now 


nensive poucy i 


Forest Insects in British Columbia 


if forest insects in British Columbia are exhaustively 

letin prepared by Mr. J. M. Swaine, eutomologist for 

Department of Agriculture. Timber owners are 

ognize the commoner beetles that infest trees and 
ably simple methods. 


rex m<ce S ne 


on was made into insect attacks on the bull or west- 

ern vé pine area around Princeton, B.( In most cases_the tree 
. but some trees survived two or three seasons. 

2,000 pairs of bark beetles would be found inthe lower 

vestern pine, mountain pine.and red tur- 
some secondary enemies, were encoun- 
trol h a situation, Mr. Swaine recommends that a forest 
i btained in order to determine the exact 

the autumn, affected trees should 
Vhen not possible to float these 

, the next best thing is to fell and 
bark. As the beetles prefer 


s€ason. - 
lorest 


em in the 


} 7 L 
and burn the 


er, trees 


Limited, Fraser Mills; E. , 


decaying bark some interesting advice is given on leaving enough 
slash for them. 

The bulletin describes injuries to white pine, lodgepole pine, 
Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, the methods of protection being about 
the same as for yellow pine. Excellent pictures accompany the text. 

Those interested may receive copies of this bulletin free by writ- 
ing to Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, Ont. 


Interesting Legal Decision 


Mr. Justice Walsh in the Alberta supreme court has handed down 
a decision of the greatest importance to the legal and business men of 
the province, if not to all western Canada. 

The case in question was that of John Walters, Limited, against 
the Strathcona Lumber Company, Limited, and the Adolph Lumber 
Company. It was brought by John Walters, Limited, to set aside the 
chattel mortage made by it to the other defendant, the Adolph Lumber 
Company, to secure its claim of $6,500. The claim of the plaintiffs 
was that this chattel mortgage is null and void on the grounds that it 
was taken when the Strathcona Lumber Company, Limited, was in 
insolvent circumstances. 

The Adolph Lumber Company is a creditor of the Strathcona 
Lumber Company, as is also the plaintiff. 

The case was of unusual importance, inasmuch as it lays down 
clearly, it appears for the first time in the western provinces the prin- 
ciples of law respecting chattel mortgages and such encumbrances 
eranted by a mortgagor when he is in suspected insolvent’ circum- 
stances. It seems that heretofore there was no clearly defined defini- 
tion of the term “insolvency,” but Mr. Justice Walsh in his opinion, 
clearly defines the word, and in applying the facts of the case to the 
principles of the law as he found them, the defence of the Adolph Lum- 
ber Company was sustained and the action dismissed as against both 
defendants and as against the Adolph Lumber Company, with costs in 
its favor. 


William Disston Passes Away 


William Disston, the prominent saw manufacturer and president 
o! Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., died on April 15th. Mr. 
Disston has been ill for some time. His condition became worse while 
he was seeking health in Florida and he was brought to Philadelphia 
for treatment. He failed to rally from an operation. 

Mr. Disston was born in 1859. For several years he worked in 
his father’s saw factory, where he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the saw industry. In 1896 he became president of the company. Mr. 
Disston was the son of Henry Disston, founder of the company. In 
addition to taking an active interest in the affairs of the company of 
which he was the head, he took an active part in the financial and 
social life of Philadelphia. He was an officer of a number of banks 
and trust companies and a member of a number of clubs. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Disston, a son, William D. Disston, vice-president of the 
company, and a daughter, Pauline Disston. The funeral was on April 
8th. On that day the Disston branches throughout the country were 
closed. 


Largest Shingle Plant in B. C. Nearing Completion 


The big plant of the Shull Shingle Mill Company, on the North 
arm of the Fraser River, work on which was suspended early last Fali 
owing to the depression in the lumber industry, is now being rushed 
to completion under the active supervision of Messrs. John and Harry - 
Shull, of Everett, Wash., managing directors of the company. The 
plant which will be the largest and most modern in the province, will 
operate twenty-two shingle machines and will be started up early in 
July. From 80 to 100 men will be employed. 


Lumbermen have very little idea, as a rule, of the devious and 
astounding methods by which the cement manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, are building up their trade, remarks that well-known author- 
ity, the American Lumberman. No ordinary competition, no ordin- 
ary advertising, will serve to offset their work, and lumbermen should 
bear in mind that what is needed is not merely a defensive campaign 
which will resist the inroads of cement, brick, tile, etc., but a really 
offensive market extension, fighting-for-business campaign of the 
sort that. will open up new fields and that will place the lumber 
industry in a position where it can market its products at reasonable 
prices.and with reasonable profit regardless of external or internal 
competition. 


Sometimes it looks as though there is too much of a mystery 
made of the subject of how to hold employees. The simple matter 
of fair treatment will keep most of the men, and the other kind, those 
of the roving disposition, cannot be held longer than a certain time, 
no matter what treatment you give them. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


WHERE BIG PROFITS 
ARE OBTAINED! 


Goodhue 
Belts 


The choice of most 
belt users, because 
they save money, 
time and trouble. 


Goodhue Belts stretch from 15% to 25% less than any other, and will give 
a long and reliable service under adverse conditions. 


The ‘‘ Acme Waterproof” Belting is made for wet places, and is particularly 
distinguished for this special work. After once introduced, your sales will 
rapidly increase. 


Write at once for full particulars and prices. 


GOODHUE BELTS ARE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., Limited 
Danville, P.Q. 
Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1112 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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ture pass the new Lien Act. 
Lien Act is a complicated law, 
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Items of Interest From Alberta 


Specially Contributed to the Western Lumbermen) 


‘tthur Hess has purchased the lumber yard of J. C. Burns, Tro- 


Phe Riverside Lumber Company, 


ird at Ferintosh, Alta. 


1 at Stony Plain, Alta. 


Lambe Company, 


Limited, 


Limited, have opened a lumber 


have opened a lumber 


G. M. Meyers, Manager of the Okanagan Saw Mills, Enderby, 
».C., was in Calgary disposing of a quantity of cottonwood box lum- 


r, and white pine uppers. 


\Wm. Barclay, who has been spending the winter in Vancouver, 
Barclay will be found with his old firm, 
Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company. 


ently visited Calgary. Mr. 


\Ve are pleased to note that the popular lumber salesman, Jaci 
rpe, has been commissioned Lieutenant, and is now drilling troops 
the Second Overseas Contingent at Victoria. 
Major Duncan Stuart is in Edmonton endeavoring to have Legis- 


It is recognized that the Mechanics’ 
and interests many. 


It is hoped that 


Government will introduce and pass the Act at this session. 
\WWm. Tomlinson, stopped over in Calgary on his return from the 


st, and called on various lumbermen in Calgary. Mr. Tom- 
eports a satished feeling among the mills and that their stocks 


are becoming very low on many staple items, and that there should 


be an 


upward tendency in prices. 


D. Hage, General Manager of the Citizens’ Lumber Company, 


ts business very quiet. 


We understand that Mr. 


on. 


ow 


te life. Mr, Lund is largely 


-imited, of Lethbridge, was a recent visitor in Calgary. Mr. Hage 


The snow has disappeared and many 


mers are already working their 
a few days, in the L ethbridge district. 


Peter 


fac Millan, Chief Forester, 
int umber Association in Calgary, 
lumber industries were discussed ; especially that of securing more 


land. 


Lund, 


Seeding will be in progress 


of Wardner, B.C., who has 


n Manager of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company for the past 
n years, has resigned that position, and contemplates retiring to pri- 
interested in farm lands in both Al- 
1 and British Columbia, and intends devoting his time to farming 


recently met the members of the 


and matters pertaining to 


he export business, either through a preference in tariff or an ex- 
change of concessions with other countries, so as to further or make 
ssible for the lumber market to be increased. 

At the sale of lots in the new town of Lethbridge, Alta., last 

h, lumber | ae sites were purchased by the Crown Lumber Com- 

Li of Calgary, and the Northern Lumber Company, Lim- 

f Coronation. The Northern Lumber Company, Limited, also 
hased a lumber yard site in Bulwark. It is presumed that’ other 
iber companies will also open yards in this district. 

The retail lumber market at Calgary remains very quiet, there 
ng little building operations and owing to the condition of the 
ney market, few new buildings are being projected. The districts 

h and southeast of here have not recovered from the crop failure 

st season, consequently, are not purchasing any lumber at pre- 


e district to the north had a fairly good crop, consequently, 


Duncan Marshall, Minister of 
berta, recently announced on the 


sing some lumber, but it is mostly commons for sheds, smail 


Agriculture for the Province 
floor of the House that his en- 


ther the introduction and growth of alfalfa in the pro- 
the Hayward Lumber Company, Limit- 
the Crown Lumber Company and the Atlas Lumber 
f of which 


encouraged by 


nd Company 


eed. 


Alberta, each 
The seed used in the schools is from the 


, of Sheffield, so they are able to be- 


gave a prize of 


At this time there are 57 students com- 


by the boys at the start is proof that 
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sibility of Canada supplying a por- 


o 


‘nited Kingdom 


titut 


£ been 


urged by 


“i rements of the United Kingdom 
has been the subject of active inves- 


he United Kingdom importers and 


appear to consider 
e, the claims of the other Can- 


both western and 


Regarding the suitability of cedar, the following opinion of one of 
the most experienced London firms of timber importers probably re- 
presents the view of the authorities :— 

_ “We fear cedar railway sleepers would not be accepted by Eng- 
lish railways. The wood shows defects which probably do not really 
injure the strength of the sleeper, but the English railways are most 


particular and will take no sleeper which Shower: a visible defect. Know- 


ing the value and durability of the cedar sleeper, we consider it is hard 
to overcome. 

“Tf tamarack sleepers of the required dimensions (9 ft. x 10 inches 
x 10 inches) could be furnished, this sleeper would be very acceptable 
to the English railways and a eood price obtainable. In former years 
we imported considerable quantities of tamarack sleepers, but for 
some time past have been unable to obtain them.” 


Lumber Trade in Russia Very Quiet 


On account of the closing of the Black and Baltic seaports, ali 
exportation of lumber from European Russia must necessarily be made 
through the port of Archangel. As the narrow-gauge line connecting 
that port with the interior is abnormally congested with freight for 
Government purposes, there is little chance for the dealers to secure 
an outlet in that direction. The boats also on the North Dyina, from 
Vologda to Archangel, have all been taken by the Government, so that 
the only means left lumbermen to get to the White Sea with their 
products is by rafting. It is thought that the resources of that sec- 
tion of Russia will have little effect upon the foreign market, and that 
where European Russia’s exports of wood and its manufactures for 
some years have totalled an annual average of $75,000,000, these fig- 
ures will be reduced by at least 75 per cent. during the continuance 
of hostilities. 


The following report has been received from Archangel :— 
Contrary to expectations, the lumber trade in Archangel and other 


ports of the White Sea is making very slight progress. "The trading 


season has been delayed; and this - is thought to be due not so much to 
the increase of freight rates as to the circumstance that the local ex- 
porters have taken an optimistic view in regard to the approaching 
campaign, and are in most cases declining to conclude transactions. 
They are confident that, on account of the war, the lumber from Arch- 
angel will be in great demand. Already important inquiries have been 
received in Archangel from various importing centres, including in- 
quiries for kinds of lumber that until now have been ignored. Logs 
of local aspen, used principally for the production. of the so-called 
match straw, baskets, etc., were previously exported to England in 
considerable quantities. At the present moment the absence of offers 
of this lumber from the Baltic ports, formerly the chief suppliers of 
it, has caused an increased demand and a considerable rise in the price 
of aspen logs in Archangel and other ports of the White Sea. The 
local veneer also meets with more consideration on the consuming 
markets. 

As to large sizes for construction purposes, a considerable revival 
is noted in this direction, and the local exporters are firmly keeping 
to their prices. For third-grade goods of the size of 3 by 9 they ask 
now not less than £14 ($68.13). An increased activity is also noted in 
regard to the production of most of the mills; in a few places, however, 
work i is hindered by the scarcity of hands. 

The situation in regard to lumber required for domestic consump- 
tion has remained without change, the demand being in general lim- 
ited. 


‘Canadian Lumbermen Will Benefit 


Says an Ottawa despatch: That the new tariff increases decided 
on by the Canadian Government will effectively keep low grade south- 
ern pine out of the Canadian market is the general opinion of the trade 
in this country, now that there has been time to analyze the new 
duties. It is said that for many years the~Canadian markets have 
been flooded with United States stock produced under abnormal mat- 
ket conditions and sold here at a loss to the manufacturer in order 
to obtain ready money. Southern pine in Eastern Canada has been 
knocking the bottom out of the market for Canadian pine, hemlock 
and spruce, while West Idaho and California pine have been compet- 
ing with the British Columbia product in the prairie provinces. It is 
calculated that the new duty will amount to 50 cents to $1 more a 
thousand on rough lumber according to price. The new freight 
charges approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission will also 
add about 50 cents a thousand. Thus there will be an increased cost of 
shipment to Canada of from $1 to $1.50 a ton, which it is expected 
will be prohibitive. It'1s thought, however, that longleaf yellow pine 
will still come in. It had first been feared that there was a retaliatory 
clause in the United States tariff which would be put into effect as a 
result of the Canadian duty increases but investigation has proved this 
not to be the case, say local lumbermen, and as a result the trade in 
Canada is in a considerably happier state of mind. 
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The time was never more ripe 
than now for the Canadian lum- 
ae dealer profitably to handle 


mesiae lines: 


NEPONSET 
uilding Products 


are making extra profits for many lumber 
dealers—why not for you? 


The NEPONSET Roofings such as 
NEPONSET Paroid, are already well known 
.and therefore require no effort to sell them. 


There is a NEPONSET Roofing meet- 
ing every requirement and_ pocket-book. 
Then there is the popular NEPONSET 
Wall Board and standard waterproof build- 
ing papers specified by architects every- 
where. 


Will you write us today for our proposi- 
tion on these Canadian Made products ? 


wens] BIRD & SON 


»* PRODUCTS 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Established 1915 


Main Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


Warehouses : 


Montreal St. John Vancouver 


Bird & Son, 
Dept. W.., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Send us your book “Repairing and Building. 
Send proposition on: 

Neponset Roofings. 

Granitized Shingles. 

Waterproof Building Papers. 

Wall Board. 


Check here. 


» 


Name ... 


Address 


Two Factors 


With Which 
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You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 
SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the ie) of 


this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products will not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 


are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 


For these reasons timber is a good ir véstment 
whether bought for present or future operat on or as 


an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 


but a few years. 


You are entitled to 
bargains. Ask for it. 


information about timber 


James D. Lacey & Company 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, Ill._—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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Exhibit of Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, at the Panama Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 


Saw Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Among 


e the early applicants for liberal space in the Palace of 
Manufactures at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, 
were Henry Disston & Sons, the saw and tool manufacturers of Phila- 
This concern’s very attractive exhibit, which is shown: in 
the accompanying illustration, is installed in a fine corner on the cen- 
tral aisle of the building and very appropriately commemorates the 
seventy-fifth year of the house of Disston in the manufacturing of 
saws, 1915 being the “Disston Diamond Jubilee.” This exhibit con- 
sists of a set of balance scales on a keystone, signifying justice to pur- 


<< 4= 
caceipnia. 


chasers of Disston products and being a trade-mark of the firm. Four 
immense keystones 12 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 inches wide at the 
broadest part and 2 feet thick are mounted on a revolving turret 20 
feet in diameter which stands two feet above an inlaid mosaic floor. 
[his turret and the keystones on which are mounted sawS and tools 

nstitute the exhibit proper. It is encircled by a handsome nickel- 
plated n 1 railing. 

On the faces and edges of the keystones and in a pyramid in the 
entre of the turret are shown saws of every description, from the 
smallest to the largest in commercial use. In addition to saws, saw 

Is d files the exhibit includes an extensive line of kindred tools, 


lumbs, levels, trowels, squares, bevels, mortises, gages, etc. 
hand and power driven saws for cutting wood, metal, 
bre and other compositions are included in the exhibit, 
in size from the smallest to the largest. 


B. C. Lumber Company Incorporations 


several correspondents we publish the full list of 
companies incorporated and registered under the 
t during 1914: 

Lumber Company, capital $100,000, Vancouver, 
chell Lumber Company, $25,000, Vancou- 
mmpany, $10,000, North Vancouver; Forest 
mpat 100,000, Vancouver; E. W. Whittington Lumber 
75,000, Victoria; M. B. King Lumber Company, $25,000, 

ington Lumber Company $50,000, Nanaimo; Valley 
sarclay Shingle Mills, $25,- 
Mill Company, $40,000; Van- 
ber Company, $50,000, Vancouver; Beaver 
550,000, New Westminster; A. B. Cushing 

er), $20,000; Orford Bay Timber & Log- 

(OO, Vancouver; Illinois- Vancouver Timber Com- 


OOO, Vancouver; 


| wake 


pany, $75,000, Victoria, to take over limits of John C. Spry; Lumber 
Iexporters Limited, $10,000, Vancouver; Seafield Lumber & Shingle 
Company, $15,000, Nanaimo; Pacific Mills, Limited, $9,500,000, Van- 
couver to take over interests of Ocean Falls Company; Usk Lumber 
Company, $25,000, Usk, Skeena River; E. R. Tait Shingle Company, 
$50,000, Vancouver; O’H. C. Lumber Company, $25,000, Vancouver, 
to acquire interests of A. B. Cody in timber license north arm Bur- 
rard Inlet; MacConnell Lumber Company, $50,000, Vancouver; Su- 
perior Sash & Door Company, Limited, $60,000, to take over business 
of J. E. Dougherty, New Westminster; Coast Range Cedar Shingle 
& Lumber Company, $10,000, Vancouver; Willow River Lumber Com- 
pany, $50,000, Vancouver; Shusartie Lumber Company, $250,000, Van- 
couver, to take over R. L. Reid’s limits; Vancouver Cedar Mills L,im- 
ited, $750,000, Vancouver. 


Licensed as extra-provincial company—Northwest Lumber & 
Commission Company, of Winnipeg, capital $100,000, with S. Ashfield, 
Vancouver, as attorney. | 


‘New Box Factory for British Columbia 


The Laminated Materials Company, Limited, composed of Bos- 
ton capitalists, with $250,000 capital, some ttme ago leased the Do- 
minion Match Company building at Sapperton, New Westminster, and 
will soon be turning out large quantities of a new style of box for the 
U. S. and foreign markets. The location of the factory in British Co- 
lumbia is due to the fact that a plentiful supply of the kinds of wood to 
be used in the construction of the boxes, including cottonwood, spruce, 
hemlock, fir and alder is to be obtained in the province at prices below — 
those prevailing for the same class of material in the United States. 
That the plant will begin operations under favorable auspices is shown 
by the fact that orders have already been secured from Ceylon and 
India for a large number of tea boxes. The boxes will be manufac- — 
tured by a process by which thin pieces of wood in cross sections are 
fastened together with a composition used under high pressure, which, 
it is claimed, renders the wood impervious to water, makes it non- 
shrinkable, and in crossing of the grain gives the material great 
strength and resistance in proportion to its weight. A special feature 
of the boxes is a triangular section covering the edges and corners, 
protecting and greatly strengthening and rendering them especially 
desirable as containers for eggs, fruit, etc. The boxes are much lighter 
in proportion to the size than those made of ordinary lumber. The 
process of preparing the material and the composition with which the 
sections of wood are bound are patented. 


DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. | 


Drafting Maps, ete. 


SEY. 4670 
151 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealersin - 
Al kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 
ron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 
H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


Cor. Gore & Alexander Sts. 
Phone Seymour 8679 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. Limited 


i il of Every 
| i i Description for 
| Paper Cutting, 
/ : Bark and Rag 
| Knives, Shear 
: | Blades 

ps y) 


Send for Price List 


Gerlach 
Stave, Heading, Keg, 
Tub and Barrel Machinery 


has a tremendous earning power. 
Write for Prices. 


The Peter Garlach Company 
Cleveland, Sixth City 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
_ Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade, going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


Address: 
302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING 
WINNIPEG 


The Abbott-Forrester Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
Logging Railways, Topography, 
LOCATION and Construction. 
332 Mohawk Bldg., PORTLAND, Oregon 


Brodeur, McAndrew & Douglas 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


Installation of Electrical Machinery 
in Sawmills a Specialty. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN AND 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


950 Hornby St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. No in- 
Small display advertisements, 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch. 


one insertion, $1.50 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to deliver 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 


cally do so by having replies directed to a 


box at our office; the price of the advertise- 


ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO.,, 
Blaine, Wash. 9* 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL AND LIM- 
it. Successful going concern Al- 
berta. Profits $7.00 per M. Réason- 
able terms. Apply “Sawmill,” care 
Western Lumberman, Winnipeg. 

i 3-5 


Wanted to Trade 


NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 
or Wisconsin land at actual cash 
value, for lumber. Or will trade for 
a live retail lumber yard anywhere 


in the northwest. Address L. W. L., 
c/o Western Lumberman. 1-4 


FOR EXCHANGE—HAVE SOME 
British Columbia Timber located 
on Vancouver Island which I de- 
sire to exchange for LUMBER to 
be shipped to Southern: California 
by vessel. The timber is good and 
price below market value. Address 
“Lumberman,’ care Western Lum- 


berman, 302 Travellers Building, 
Winnipeg. 4-5 


Repeal Deckload Clause ' 


President Wilson has ruled 
that the practice hitherto of charg- 
ing excess toll on deckloads of 
vessels traversing the Panama 
Canal will be discontinued, and 
all vessels-in the future will be 
charged a rate not to exceed $1.25 
per net registered ton as measured 
under the American statutes. 
This means that the discrimina- 
tory charge against lumber car- 
riers has been abolished, and a 
uniform basis of tolls substituted. 
The lumber interests of the Paci- 
fic. Coast urged President Wilson 
to remove this discriminatory 
charge which means a consider- 
able reduction on the cost of lum- 
ber transportation. 


Creosoted Fence Posts 


There is an interest now being 
manifested by the retail lumber 
dealers of the country in the sub- 
ject of creosoted lumber and tim- 
ber, and a part of this interest is 
turning to fenceposts, says the St. 
Louis Lumberman. It seems that 
there are a fair number of in- 
quiries for creosoted fenceposts 
and quite a live interest manifest- 
ed. in the subject by farmers, 
which is naturally arousing more 
interest on the part of the retail 
dealers. 

The question of concern to the 
retailer that was developed at 
some of the State conventions this 


‘winter and spring is how they 


may prepare themselves to supply 


creosoted fenceposts. Some have 
asked where they can secure them, 
while others have asked about the 
possibilities of creosoting posts 
and timbers for farm use them- 


- selves. 


Here is a place where there 
will evidently be something doing 
in the lumber world in the course 
of the next year or two. So far 
progress in creosoting for factory 
and mill timbers and things for 
that kind has mainly been with 
the big yellow pine mills, which 
are not the institutions that make 
fenceposts as a rule, because the 
majority of the fence posts are 
hardwood, being cedar, locust, 
oak or some other hardwood. 

So far there does not seem to 
have been any great concentration 
of thought or effort on the matter 
of fenceposts, on the assembling, 
creosoting and distributing of 
them. There was developed at 
the various retailers’ conventions 
of the year, however, plenty of 
evidence that the time is ripe for 
some action in this matter. The 
most logical idea that suggests it- 
self right now in this connection is 
that of wholesale yard men in the 
hardwood business taking up the 
work of assembling and distribut- 
ing fenceposts and establishing a 
creosoting plant at which they can 
treat them and treat any other 
hardwood timbers that they may 
have a call for. 


The local retailer can get fence 


posts from various sources and 
thoroughly dry them out and treat 
them with what is called the open- 


_ tank process and obtain some re- 


sults. It is contended by those 
who are informed upon the sub- 
ject, however, that this treatment, 
while prolonging the life of the 
post somewhat, is not to be com: 
pared with the results obtained 
by the vacuum system of inject- 
ing creosote, which calls for an 
equipment that is too costly for 
the retail yard~man to install 
The answer seems to be for some 
of the wholesale yard men _ ot 
some of the creosoting concerns 
to take this matter up and work 
it out systematically. Anyway, 
whether this is the best answer or 
not, one of the distinctive things 
that has been developed during 


the winter convention season of 


retailers, is that the retailers of 
the country are interested in the 
creosoted fenceposts and 
ready and anxious to make con- 
nections that will enable them to 


_ supply these to their customers. 


Machinery For Sale 


737 Pacific St. 


are . 
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J.B. WEIR & CO. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Dealers in Machinery of all kinds, 
New and Second-Hand. 


SPECIAL SAWMILL EQUIPMENTS 
Telephone Sey. 6621 


HORSES FOR SALE| 


Millmen and Loggers—I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 


° 310 Lansd : 
W. iH. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, ee 


MOORE LrIGHT 


GASOLINE. S S 


Seattle Boiler Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


Burners 
? sna, 1 OPS 


We have a patent 
overdraftsystemin 
our burner which 
oo es requires no grates. 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phene Ballard 555. 


Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River 


Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C., 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 


& 
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. ‘ : C T TH COST 
Boilers Boilers Boilers oe c 


of open fires—the risk of property destroyed—the 
expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 
We have a most up-to-date plant for the nf 
manufacture of the above and guarantee “MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER 
our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 


i izer. 
All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates S'8¢ gfeabian economize 


planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. That it will save you money is beyond question. 


The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Write for full facts. 


MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


When figuring on new power plants, get 
our figures. It will pay you. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. 
Victoria, B. C. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 
varying requirements of 
the trade. 

Horizontal Return ~— 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie G McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 
Western Branch oronto Offic British Columbia Agent: 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101- 2 Traders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bidg. .. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Good Steel — Carefully Manufactured — Scientifically Tempered 


We can satisfy your most exacting requirements for any kind of a Machine Knife. 


Galt Knife Company, Limited 99 State Si., GALT, ONTARIO 
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Food Products ) 


Concentrated Vegetables and Fruits 
for Your Camps 


They are the best of Fresh, Wholesome Veg- 
etables and Ripe, Luscious Fruits with all 
moisture and waste taken out. One pound is 
equivalent to 15 Ibs. of fresh. ‘This concen- 
tration means great saving and convenience 
in transportation. Being absolutely dry and 
packed air-tight, they will never spoil. You 
can supply your men with fresh garden pro- 
ducts the year round at a uniform cost and of 
“uniform quality if you use DEHYDRO. 
Write for prices and samples 


Manufactured by 
ee Dehydrating Company 
Waukesha, Wis., U.S.A. 


W. H. ESCOTT & CO., LIMITED 


Wholesale Grocery Brokers 


‘Canadian General Agents 


Winnipeg 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills | 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 

perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 

mum cost, without checks or splits 
Send for catalog and list of users 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Regina Saskatoon Moose Jaw Calgary Edmonton | 


Esa 


Sawmill Belts 
That Stand The “ Punishment” 


When a big log ais the saw, nght there comes a me 
strain on the belt. 


Power escapes if it sie Or you are plunged into a 
costly shut-down. : 


That's why the best service belting is vital in the saw- 
mill. That's why men are buying Goodyear Made-in-Canada 
Belts. From the main drive to high speed small pulleys, 
Goodyear equipment means security in the sawmill. 


The “Extra Power” Belt 


For the main drive—edger and planer. Wonderfully 
strong. This belt shows the highest friction pull of any we 
have ever tested —10% better than the next best high quality 
belt. Made of the heaviest and strongest duck of any Good- 
year belt. The stretch taken out in the making. Absolutely 
no ply-separation. Made in various widths—“endless” when 


desired. 
The “Imperial” Belt 


Designed especially for high-speed and small pulley 
conditions. A fine belt for trimmer work. 


Get This New Catalogue 


And learn all about these and other advances in belting equip- 
ment, hose, packing and valves. 


See how Goodyear Made-in-Canada products establish SER- 
VICE as the basis of purchase. How they are winning users through- 
out the Dominion until we have had to double our factory capacity at 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


This catalogue tells you things of value to your business. Com- 
mon sense bids you mail the coupon below and get a copy by retum 


mail FREE. 


Or write us if you want information regarding your belting prob- 
lems. Goodyear experts at your service without cost or obligation. 


Sawmill Belting 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


Head Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


wy Mail This for New Goodyear Catalog 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 


Send free, postpaid, your new catalogue on Sawmill 
Belting, etc. 
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Thos. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England ~ 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND 
are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- 


Evans, Coleman & Evans, Limite 


Vancouver and 
9 Victoria, B.C. 


alia ri 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN At 


The satisfactory logging road machine—the one that will plow out and 
rut your road in one operation, the one that will grade your ice road. 


Moderate Price — ‘Prompt Shipment 


PHOENIX MFG. CO. EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 
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Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
equipping their mills 
with 


“Simplex” 


an 
“Eclipse” 
machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 
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of Quality 


If They 

Used 
Log Deck 
Machinery 


Battleship 


they wouldn’t ask for anything 
different than the “ Long ” 


standard machines, 


Built to meet emergencies. 


a) 


Get the Catalog—No. 101 


The E. Long Manufacturing Commas: Limited 


Orillia, Canada 


AGENCIES : 
Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 
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A Question 


Why not clean up the 
small Spruce on your 
limits with— © 


-WATEROUS PULPWO 


Cutting and Barking 


MACHINERY 


[Fy you 1 have daly logs to cut and bark, 
we can supply you with all your 
needs. 


We build BARKERS, SLASHERS, 

CUTTING-UP RIGS, and all other 
equipment for handling pulpwood. 
These outfits with power plant to 
drive them supplied in sizes to handle 
6 cords a day and up to any capacity. 


We build a Portable Barking 
and Cutting-up Outfit, mount- 

ed ona flat car that has done 
splendid work in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec. Ask for 
‘particulars. 


All Waterous Machinery is guaranteed 
for quality. It is ‘‘Made in Canada” 
too. 


Catalogues on request. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 


eee: Brantford, Canada puto 
Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 
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“FROST _ rT | 
» = D 7 
Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to eee on the market a babbitt 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 


a gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is. high 3 @ 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, rade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. a 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure i in making you a a ship- : 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. i 


f 


; Factories also at— 
HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada New York, N.Y., bende England, St. Louis, Mo. 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Wickes’ > Ganga 


“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar in a Grocery” | 


You are the GAINER if you read this. _ 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed this. 


Practical and economic rea- 
sons working together have 
stamped the Wickes Gang as 
the one machine which can be 
depended upon to produce saw ~ 
mill profits under the most ad- 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of ; 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 

i is necessary to show a 


A Babbitt of Quality ' | : : a wo c | Prof gang will give va 15 per 


Y saomapte cent. more flooring strips from 
f a given quantity of cants than 
For For h any other method. 


° 4 é i Ask us to prove this to you. 

Heavy High ‘ . an. Are you NEXT to the sav- 
Ky ay : am, — ing on silo stock? 

Pressure Speed +. a wil | a Have you learned the new 


trick on dimension? 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 4 ; ) a ci @ No obligation whatever is in- 


OCR Pee et yt NP 


curred in asking us to tell you 
about it. ~ 


Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg ; : : ‘ita A Mechanical Economy is the only : | 


sure one. 


eSollnan coma TotahG i Wickes Brothers 


HAMILTON ; ONT. '] | 410 White Building =~ SEATTLE, WASH. 
4 Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


yraded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when © 


BEAVER BRAND 


penter knows when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel:— 

job laying at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 
aking it. Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 
t flooring I ever laid.” : i 


mped up against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 


Retailers are a Benefit to the Community—Page 16 


berm 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR 


JUN E—Toronto_-1915 


THIS TRADE MARK 


| : | Electric- 
On Malleable or Steel Chains All ahs + Saeed ts yo 


i ' More = f More = More 
is your guarantee of superior quality— 25% | wea = 25% (Strenmn = 25% | weer 
in material, design and workmanship. Made —— 

Canada 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


i 
i £ as 16 60 lbs. 2200 lbs. 4590 lbs. 
every link. x 
Look for it on every u, 14 80 Ibs. 2500 Ibs. 5000 Ibs. 
= as 13 90 Ibs. 3500 lbs. 7000 lbs. 
. i INK- B ELT ( OMPA NY i 12 110 lbs. 4500 Ibs. 9000 Ibs. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
Seattle, 580 1st Ave., South A. yA Machinery Co., Limited, 
Sumner Iron Works, Everett and pe a COUME Ls: 2 o 
Z United I Works, Spok , Wash. 
Seatwe, Wack Cee ee a McKinnon Chain Company 
Hby Michinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited “ 
Portland, 14th and Lovejoy Sts. Brantford, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
—eeeen== on this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘‘Red Strip” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


Packings ‘‘Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
——_—_—————=— will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-1.) 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions, (Booklet H-1.) 


= One or more of our twenty brands cf Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER June, 1915 WINNIPEG 
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alher like gali his no substitute’ 


The Only Belt 
for Mills Sawing 
Green or Wet 


The Waterproof 
Belt with the 
Surface that 


»” VF 


Grips the Pulley Logs or Lumber 
NF | 


AMPHIBI 


There is more knack and ‘‘know how’ required in the manufacture 
of a perfect leather belt than in the manufacture of almost any 
other product used ina mill. . 


99 


39 years of experience have taught us the secrets of successfully 
making leather belting that’ is absolutely waterproof and imper- 
vious to water or oil. The hides used in AMpHIBIA belting are 
obtained from the best stock at a season when the hides are tough- 
est. They are carefully tanned in our own tanneries by a secret 
waterproof process. 


The best of the butts is then selected for use in AmpPuiBiA belting, 
any weak or thin spots having been culled out by experts. 


‘AmpuipiA has been ‘‘Made in Canada” for 39 vears. When order- 


ing state where the belt is to run. 


Write us for prices. 


\ 


TORONTO VANCOUVER MONTREAL WINNIPEG ST. JOHN 


38 Wellington St. E. 107-111 Water St. 511 William St. Galt Building 149 Prince William St. 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER -: LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office : 


417 Union Bank Bldg. - Winnipeg, Manitoba 


| R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


hurston-Flavelle See 
_Lumber Company Se 


Manufacturers 


High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 


V CASTINGS 
ancouver ; 


Engineering Works, 


LOGGING ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 


and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 
‘e have added a number of new machines to our slay strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 


iccuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. - 


Limited 
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SHIVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B.C. WORKMEN 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


ULCANGe— 


“Made in Canada” : 


SAVE-THE-HORSE= 


$575 Profit Made on One Bottle 
of SAVE-THE-HORSE 


J. Edward Block, M.D., Campbellsport, Wis., January 11, writes:—Please mail me your 
latest book. JI have had several bottles of Save-the-Horse; it is suprior to anything I ever 
used. One case in particular—I bought for breeding a beautiful black Victor mare for $375. 
1 got her at that figure because she had one hind leg enlarged to twice its natural size. I paid 
cut over $100 for remedies and veterinary bills and got no benefit. One bottle of Save-the- 
Horse removed all swelling permanently, and I sold her for $950 cash. 

I had another mare that had tried to race for two seasons and could not, so last year I put 
her out on the farm and had Save-the-Horse used on her for three weeks. ,We then started 
training and she raced every week and got a record of 2:13%4 and could trot in 2:10 before the 
season was over. 
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W. H. Hawhaw, Mountain View Stock Cy. 
Farm, Chilliwack, B.C., writes:—Troy Chemi- 
cal Co., Toronto, Ont. Your .ad. in the 
Family Herald reminds me that you may be 
able to help me again in a case of 
etc. 

I cured a thoroughpin with Save-the-Horse. 


Bruggemar, Rockyford, Alta.:—You 
will find I bought a bottle Save-the-Horse in 
Dec., 9113, to use on Sweeney. I take pleas- 
ure in advising that it cured my horse. It 
gave satisfaction from the beginning. The 
horse was sweenied very bad. 


Every bottle is sold with a binding contract torefund money or cure any case 
of BONE and BOG SPAVIN, THOROUGHPIN, RINGBONE (except low), 
CURL, SPLINT, CAPPED HOCK, WINDPUFF, SHOE BOIL, BROKEN 
DOWN, INJURED TENDONS and ALL OTHER LAMENESS. No blister- 
ing or loss of hair, Horse works as usual. 


Send for our 96-page “‘Save-The-Horse BOOK.” It explains all about 
our system of treatment—tells exactly how to go about it to get the best 
results in the up-to-date treatment of Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN— 
and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease—Tells How 
to Test for Spavin; how to locate and treat 58 forms of LAMENESS— 
Illustrated. : 

But write and we will send our—BOOK—Sample Contract and Ad- 
vice—ALL FREE to Horse Owners and Managers. 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us Hxpress Prepaid. 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. 


every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto,” 


P.O. Address, WALDO, B. C. 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


High-Grade Pine 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Summer needs. We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER CMOPANY, LIMITED 


@ 


Beg. U.S. Pat, Of, 


Bog. U.B. Pat, Of 


Hoffman Bros. Co. 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 
— SPECIALT Y— 
INDIANA QUARTERED OAK 


Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 
-who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly 


OB; 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off 


@ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE CRANBROOK 
FOUNDRY 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


P. O. Box 833 
Mill 


Phone 44. - 


We are specialists in Saw 
Machinery and repairs. 


We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


McKinnon G Clarke, Proprietors 


Thos. Kirkpatrick 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturer of 


High Grade B.C. Shingles 


Mail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 


Prairie Representatives: 


Cuddy & Nelson 


Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg 


Ontario Representative: 


W. J. Smith 


Weston, Ont. 


C. D. McNAB, Manager 


Fir and Larch, Lumber 
Lath and Mouldings 


You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 
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sere Cooks Are Tried More Than Others _ 


cook doesn’t enjoy exactly the same deference as 

c butt fér many a roug rh jest and practical joke. 
s takes it out range. The famous “Algoma” Steel C amp Range 
We build it to give long service under roughest usage. You find every- 


MADE IN CANADA 


if pie Steel Camp Range 


eatest n amber of years of it. Made to burn wood or coai. 
L? and 


re e , taking Sard up to 27 ins. long Linings are unusually heavy cast 
: Se l p is made with amp le prov ision for expansion. 
We ee si ” with ovens 16 ins., 25 ins. and 35 ins. Any of them 
e 18-2 ounted on top or flush, as preferred. We also supply 
1€2 ane large quantities of water when needed. 


London Toronto ACL St. John, N.B. 
Montreal a ; s Hamilton Calgary 
Winnipeg Vancouver Saskatoon Edmonton 


Ask our nearest branch for illustrated circular. 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


te Fa ? More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than -any other Belt Made 


I T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E | N G Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - - 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto - - = 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools sss oss 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


Send tor Catalogue and Price List e k Cc Li it d 
Sold thro ares ut the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pin O., Iml1 e 9 Pembroke, Ont. 


Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


We can chip via C.P.Ry., C.N-Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 
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SIMONDS 
Inserted Tooth 
CUT-OFF 
SAWS 


Here is a picture of a full size 
section of the Single Tooth Pat- 
tern Cut-Off Saw. The teeth and 
the saw plate are both carefully 
machine milled to form close fit- 
ting joints, which do not require 
rivets—the only successful Inser- 
ted Tooth Cut-Off Saw possessing 
this feature. The teeth are set 
for clearance and may be filed and 
set for local cutting conditions. 


Write for prices. 


Simonds Canada Saw Co. 


Limited 
St. Remi St. & Acorn Ave. 


Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B.C. St. John, N.B. 


oe Pacific Coast Pattern 


Bit and Shank 


The famous’ Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks are made from the best quality of steel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest work. 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amount 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


R. HOE & CO. - - New York 


The following agents can supply your wants: 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B.C. 
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Attention! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results? 


Do you know our reputation for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders P 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


Cedar - Fir 


Spruce - Pine 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Everything 
in Lumber 


Write, wire or phone us. Wecan 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 
QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 
We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exclusive Sales Agents: ue 
B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


p= CAPITAL BRAND 


CAPITAL. 


—— 


QUALITY KNIVES 


CAPITAL. 


“High Speed” [Se Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hara Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe aeeeh Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 
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aren Belting Co. 


Limited 


J.C. Mel. 


Manufacturers 


THE 

7S ACCEPTED § 
Reliable LEATHER 
Belting ; BELT | 
To-Day 


* 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


55 Years in the 


Market and 
STILL MoNTREAL ToRONTO 
WE LEAD WINNIPEG 


id Fecsy: Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


Quality— 


Service— 
Satisfaction 
Can you beat this 


combination ? 
You cannot ! 


Therefore buy your 
Belting and Lace from 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Representatives for B.C. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
. Vancouver and Victoria 


Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


Head Office : 


Revelstoke, B. C. 


Manufacturers of all Grades and 
Classes of Mountain Lumber. 


White Pine, 


Western 


Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FOUR MODERN MILLS 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills 
and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
413 Granville Street. B. CG. 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION 


Is Our Particular Specialty 
The Heavier it is the Better we like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B:C.E.R.R. 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 
from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
THE OLD RELIAGEE (conan MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 
603 McIntyre Block, P. O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 
yemioewres BAC, RED 
CEDAR SHINGLES 


~» 
sa” 
SX xX Xoum 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORT MOODY B.C. 


We’ve been cutting good Shingles for many vears 


- Mills at Port Moody B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialy Pine Shelving and Pine Shop > 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


Mills at Canford, B. C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B. C. 
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Do You Run A Store? 


If you do, you face the eternal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
losses,—UNLESS you have already adopted 


The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Allison 
Coupon 
Books 
are the 
“Ultimate” 


in 


Kiln 
Drying 
‘Lumber 


Issued to Scientific 


Our latest booklet goes very 
thoroughly into this subject. 
If at all interested you should 
have a copy for reference. 


ON ; ean | : he 
ECNOT TRANSFERABLE )y A |e! Storekeep 


ing 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. 
HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he 
buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Write us and we will gladly 
forward a copy. 


North Coast Dry Kiln Co. 


Seattle, U.S. A.. 


Catalogue on Request. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Run Easiest 
Cut Fastest 


‘ Labor Saved 
\ Last Longest apor ave 
FA 
S ; Is Ti Saved 
s lime Save 
BZA When to fhis is added increased durability 
we have the economy that naturally results 
from larger output and long service. 
a These are some of the strong points in 
favor of 


Disston Cross-Cut Saws 


They are ground to a true taper all the 
way from cutting edge to an extra thin 
back. Being ground on lines that conform 
exactly to the breast of*the saw, the blade 
is absolutely uniform in thickness through- 
out the entire length of the cutting edge. 
This special method of grinding gives the 
maximum amount of clearance with the 
minimum amount of set, without sacrific- 
ing elasticity and stiffness. You know that 
all these points are good points, and sub- 
stantiate our claim that Disston Cross-cut 
saws are unexcelled. 


You will find a lot of valuable information 
in our Cross-Cut Saw Booklet. Sent free 
on request. 


Henry Disston & Sons Ltd. 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 
2-20 Fraser Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


BRANCH HOUSES :— Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Memphis, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, 
Sydney, Australia. 


Established 
1840 
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28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada — 


anadian Consolidated /~% Be 
C | DOMINION 


DOMINION 


AN inp sist Rubber Co., Limited NCURSES 
Sorc Montreal, P.Q Scciaren cont 
9 e e 


CAVEAT EMPTOR 


(Let the Buyer Beware) 


Was The Old Way of Trading 


“ADIUVETUR EMPTOR” 
(Let the Buyer be Assisted) 


Is Our“Service” Way of Trading 


Our line-up is complete, our quality 1s unexcelled, and our prices 


are right. Let us show you what we can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


» Canadian Consolidated 
NORTON Rubber Co., Limited 
Montreal, P. Q. 


2 UBBER SYST Z; 
eS Socraren coven 
28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


\ 
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Vestern lumberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


HueH C. MACLEAN - - - = President 
302 Travellers’ Building, = - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
J. R. DAvipson, Retail Hditor 
302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Garry 856 


Vancouver, B. C. 

J. V. McNavuury, Editor and Asst. Man. 
80 Hutchinson Block. 
Phone Seymour 2013 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Order 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 


CHICAGO—1413 Great Northern Bldg. LONDON, ENG.—16 Regent St., S.W. 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


The Hon. W. R. Ross recently made 
the extremely welcome announcement 
that the British Admiralty is placing 
an order with British Columbia mills 
for 10,000,000 feet of dimension lumber for shipment in June and July. 
The Provincial Government was informed of its successful efforts on 
behalf of the export lumber trade by cable from Sir Richard McBride. 


British Government 
orders B.C. Lumber 


Hitherto, British Columbia firms, whether bidding on private or Bri-, 


tish Government orders, have been able to deal only with American 
brokers, through whom it has been the custom to place such Euro- 
pean orders. Thus, the order now secured is the first instance in 
which direct dealing between the Old Country and this portion of the 
Empire has been formally recognized as the only proper method. In 
future all British Government enquiries for Pacific Coast lumber will 
be addressed direct to British Columbia, as a result of representations 
made by the Provincial Government to the Home authorities. 

British Columbia lumbermen have also been handicapped by the 
control of available shipping, secured by American brokers and 
American shipping companies, which deal in lumber as well as carry- 
ing it to foreign markets. This feature was one of the main reasons 
for the despatch of Mr. H. R. MacMillan as Special Trade Commis- 
sioner to the United Kingdom, under instructions from Sir George 
Foster, whose energetic co-operation in this matter has been invalu- 
able. It was known that shipping engaged by the Admiralty was be- 
ing used in the Pacific. With this in mind the Han. W. R. Ross 
cabled Sir Richard McBride and the Agent-General in London, and 
through their efforts it has been possible to secure the use of a num- 
ber of British bottoms as lumber carriers from this province on the 
return voyage. In the case of the 10,000,000 feet order now obtained, 
the British Admiralty will itself make all arrangements for the neces- 
sary tonnage, thus making shipment a certainty. 

The Minister of Lands, in an interview, laid much emphasis upon 
the success of the province in securing this initial order. The Hon. 
W. J. Bowser also referred to the action of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, through Sir George Foster, whose far-sighted work on behalf of 
the lumbering industry of British Columbia was very highly appre- 
ciated in this province. 


The retail lumbermen, builders and 
supply men of Alberta have Major 
Duncan, of Calgary, to thank for the 
amendments to the Alberta Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, which have recently been passed by the Government of that 
province. 

Every retailer should carefully study the different clauses and 
comments contained in his report dealing with the amendments to 
this Act. These comments are given fully in the Retail Section of 
this issue. 

According to the report, the present amendments are very satis- 
factory as far as they go. They are a real measure of relief to both 
lien holders and owners of property throughout the Province of Al- 
berta. 


Alberta Retailers and 
the Lien Act 
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There still remains, however, considerable scope for further im- 
provements. Several points specially deserve the careful attention of 
retailers, builders and supply men. One’s attention is particularly 
drawn to the fact that throughout the Province of Alberta, the lien 
holders are not fully protected, nor will they be until provision is 
made whereby a lien holder who gives notice of his.claim to an own- 
er, and thus causes money to be retained by the owner from the con- 
tractor, shall be entitled to a first claim upon the moneys thereby 
secured. As the law at present stands, a lien holde= giving such 
notice is compelled, notwithstanding his diligence, to see such money 
divided pro rata among all lien holders, except in certain circum- 
stances. It is, therefore, the duty of every retail lumberman, supply 
man, and sub-contractor to press for the enactment of Mr. Justice 
Beck’s Bill, which proposes to further amend the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act. Furthermore, were this bill to become law, the necessary pro- 
ceedings to enforce liens would be more expeditious and cheaper, as 
these could be taken and heard in a Judge’s Chambers upon affi- 
davits, which would prevent the expense of an ordinary lawsuit. This 
is very desirable. 


Do you who are the members of your 

retail lumbermen’s association use any- 
thing in the form of a membership em- 
blem, or print anything in your letter- 
heads to indicate that you are a live wire, and an active member of 
your association ? 
Many business organizations such as the Jovian Order, represent- 
ing the electrical men, the Hoo-Hoo Order which has as its mem- 
bers lumbermen of the United States and Canada, have these mem- 
bership emblems, which their members wear wherever they go. Mem- 
bers of other associations only wear emblems denoting their business 
connection on convention occasions. 

_A prominent Secretary of a Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
writing upon this subject recently, stated that each member of the 
Association should wear one of these emblems, and print their con- 
nection with such an association in their letter-heads. It would 
enable them to get more out of their association on the one hand, while 
on the other hand, it would serye to keep the fact before the country 
that there is an organization of retail lumbermen in existence. 

Carrying membership emblems of this kind on your stationery 
would undoubtedly contribute to your standing, and, in a way, it 
would also considerably strengthen your credit; for, in associations 
such as this, it is only after careful investigation that a man or firm 
is admitted, consequently one finds only the best of firms in such an 
organization. 

_ Retailers, try the scheme! It identifies you with the progressive 
element in the business of your community. You, who are not mem- 
bers of your association, read, and digest the contents of these re- 
marks, and you will forthwith write for a membership application 
form. You will find, in a short time, that your action has made busi- 
ness for you. 

What a retail lumbermen’s association membership should, and 
does stand for, is service and intelligence. Any man who is an active 
member of such a body, and who attends, and takes part in the dis- 
cussions, should be able to gain ideas of service, and of business pro- 
gress that are worth while. Furthermore, you may hear from one of 
your members how he failed to do something that you yourself 
thought of trying. The points on which he failed are important to 
you, as well as the time and expense that he may be able to save you 
by giving you the benefit of his experience in using his method. You 
should, therefore, as a result of this, be enabled to serve yaur trade 
better in every way than the man who does not attend, and in the 
course of time, if he carries an association membership emblem on his 
stationery, this emblem should become an indication of a high order 
of intellect and service. 

The membership emblem properly handled, should prove a good 
idea. It should stand for leadership, and as a mark of progressiveness 
and ability to serve the trade intelligently and better than the aver- 
age. It almost is essential that every retail lumbermen’s association 
should have such an emblem and every member should use it some- 
where on his stationery. If the idea is handled right, it will not only 
benefit the members, but it will contribute to the up-buildine of the 
association, and keep before the world the fact that the retail lumber- 
men are in existence and doing business. 


The Value'of Membership 
Emblems 


For many years past, the shingle 
manufacturers of British Columbia 
have found, in the United States, a 
fairly profitable market for their large 
surplus output in excess of Canadian consumption. The business in 
the first instance came to our mills for the sole reason that they pro- 
duced an article which was the best of its kind, and for which, critical 
buyers of roofing material very speedily demonstrated their willing- 
ness to pay a premium price. The shipments into American territory 


B.C. Shingle Industry 
and Advertising 
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to the tariff disabilities, but even 
raised from thirty to fifty cents per 


dwindled according 
ted States duty was 


increased 


vhen the Uni 


usand, with the object of driving our manufacturers out of that 
narket, they still managed to ship 30,000,000 shingles across the 


rder in a twelve-month, because old customers in certain territories 
lling to pay the enhanced price for a quality article. This 
» gratifying result of strict inspection and undeviating adher- 


were wil 


erades, as practised by our millmen from the outset. When 
the duty was taken off shingles by the Wilson administration in the 
fall of 1913, our manufacturers began to reap the benefit of their pains- 
taking care. Last year, their sales to American dealers aggregated 


325,000,000 shingles, at prices from ten to twenty cents per 1,000 above 
United States shingles or similar grades, and if the ratio during the 
first three months of this year is maintained throughout the year, the 
shipment for 1915 will exceed 500,000,000. 

This total, large as it seems, actually represents only a very small 
of the enormous shingle trade of the United States; yet the 
1 Washington and Oregon profess to be ‘greatly 


acturers of 


British C slam Numerous appeals to Washington, having finally 
disappointing information that they ‘need look for no 
vanges in the tariff during the next two years in so far as the lum- 
oe or shingle industry is concerned, they appear to have made up 
their. minds that the next best way to deal with the situation, that has 
been crez ited, is by improving the quality of the home product and 
- their selling organization. At a recent gathering of shin- 
ele manufacturers, held in Seattle, some very plain speaking was in- 
dulged in, and it was made apparent that British Columbia competi- 
ee m really had very little to do with their troubles, the main cause 
of which is inefficient methods, coupled with careless grading. One 
speaker made the frank, if unpalatable admission, that in his ‘opinion 
the British Columbia invasion of the American market “had been ac- 
complished by a generally higher average standard of manufacture, 
securing a higher grade American selling force, by paying a higher 
ce mmiscion, and receiving for most brands a better price than | the 
American producer. The reduction of the tariff had been a factor in 
ect about the present crisis, but a dependence upon underweights 
as the principal source of profit had been the greatest demoralizing 
factor.” . eee speaker attributed the failing demand in part to the 


elicited the 


per ec ting 


insurance companies and the manufacturers of substitute roofings, 
“who work together in securing ordinances to restrict the use of shin- 
ele roofs.” In suppost of the claim a reference was. made to recent 
action taken in Chicago, Boston and other cities, whereby red cedar 


ingles will in future be barred from large areas of territory. “The 
patent roofing men and the insurance companies are telling the pub- 
lic, through display advertising, that most of the fires start from shin- 


» is food for thought in the above for the shingle men of this 

They have learned, with no little satisfaction, that their 
nents to the American market are not likely to be interfered with 
€ United States Government—at any rate, not for several years 
Should the Oregon and Washington manufacturers be suc- 
the standard of their products, or should the quality 


| 

‘ aD 
VY tin 
to come. 
raising 
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ur exports fall away, the natural result will be a lessened demand 
r B. C. shingles, thus effecting a change in present conditions 
‘ dependent of Governmental action. Should’ either of the 


above-mentioned possibilities take concrete shape, what would be the 
effect on the B. C. shingle industry? While diligently cultivating the 
t mz t to the south of us, have they kept in mind the fact that 
market lies within the boundaries of the 
they have not, the consequences may be very un- 
time may come—much sooner than expected—when 
» depend almost entirely on the home demand. 
against substitutes the shingle manufacturers on 
der should stand shoulder to shoulder for the 
istry, but until they resolve to make liberal use 
erful trade lever—advertising—they must continue to lose 
competitors, who allot a fixed percentage 


their only absolutely sure 


tne bor 


r ind 


gressive 


each year for publicity. Oregon and Washington 
r -e beginning to realize their mistake, and the sooner 
‘ e a heart-to-heart talk on the same subject the bet- 


r all concerned. 


————————e ‘ 


In the January issue of the Western 
umberman we questioned if the ex- 


B.C. Inspection of L 


Lumber Cargoes port mills British Columbia having 
membership in the Pacific Inspection 
ossibly be receiving their full share of re- 


ential organization. We gave as our 
ibt on the subject the pregnant fact 
co brokers, through whose hands pass 
rgo orders and vessel charters, had only 
ut the information that “the export mills 
ounted on one finger.” To say the least, 


this was an odd blunder for them to fall into, seeing that nineteen or 
twenty of the waterfront mills of the province have membership in 
the Pacific Inspection Bureau for the sole reason that they are equip- 
ped for the export business, and make shipments when opportunity 
offers or the state of the market permits. We have seen no correc- 
tion of the mis-statement, and presume it is still doing business—for 
the other fellow. 

Another peculiar circumstance is to be notéd in connection with 
the announcement early in March that the Dominion and Provincial | 
Governments were about to take vigorous action in relation to secur- 
ing a preferential tariff for British Columbia lumber in Australia. It 
would seem to be more than a coincidence that, on the day following 
Hon. W. R. Ross’ announcement of the selection of a commissioner 
to proceed to Australia, there should come the news that the lumber 
freight rates between ports in this province and Australia had been 
“jumped” from 55s. to 90s., a new record since exceeded. 

There is one matter which, in the opinion of many lumbermen, 
has an intimate bearing upon the future of our cargo trade. During 
the past couple of months the Western Lumberman has interviewed 
a number of B. C. exporters relative to the feasibility of substituting 
Government inspection of B. C. cargoes for the certificates at present 
issued by the Pacific Inspection Bureau. Opinion seems to be fairly 
well divided as to the wisdom of making a change, those opposed be- 
ing largely influenced by the question cf expediency. “The Pacific 
Bureau is now known the world over, and its inspection certificates 
are accepted without question by all lumber importers. Why ask us 
to disturb existing conditions and spend years building up new con- 
nections? There is no room for sentiment in business.” This is a fair 
sample of the arguments advanced by three or four of our exporters. 

We disagree entirely with this view of the case. There is room in 
business for sentiment—meaning in this case, loyalty to the province 
in which our millmen seek or win prosperity. Admitting that our ex- 
porters have found their membership in the Seattle Bureau to be a 
good thing for them up to the present, the time seems to have arrived 
when they should transact their business under the aegis of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Government, which practically is now in full partnership 
with every timber holder in the province, and therefore is vitally in- 
terested in the development of every branch of the lumber industry. 
Our export trade in lumber is now at the lowest point in many years, 
and under Government supervision and inspection we may reasonably 
look for a healthy improvement following the close of the war. In 
the interval there will be time to plan and institute the new system. 


Many interesting facts have been 
brought to our notice relative to the 
retail lumber industry of Western 
Canada, during the course of several 
interviews with Winnipeg retailers. during the past few weeks. 
It is our intention to carry in the “Western Lumberman,” from 
month to month, articles written by men, well-known in the lumber 
trade, men who are thoroughly conversant with the trade in all its 
details, and who, furthermore, look on conditions of trade and com- 
merce from a very broad standpoint. 

Among the many problems which the retail dealers are vitally 
interested in, is one which has generally become known as “mail 
order competition.” This subject is very capably dealt with in this 
issue by Mr. G. H. Wall, of the Dutton-Wall Lumber. Company, who 
has yards at a number of points in the West. 

During our interview with Mr. Wall, we realized that he had a 
complete grasp of the situation, and the suggestions he makes should 
be carefully studied by every retail lumber dealer in Western Canada, 
and then acted upon. 

The retail lumber dealer has got to become, if he is not already, 
aggressive in every sense of the word. It is up to him if he wants to 
live, not only to read the article referred to, but to point out to the 
people i in his community the detrimental results which in the course 
of time will arise from the encouragement of dealing with firms at a 
distance from their own local trade centre. Those people who are to- 
day encouraging the consumer to buy his lumber either direct from 
the manufacturer, or from some mail order house, are, while they do 
not realize it, sowing the seeds of future depression in their own 
community. 

One paragraph in Mr. Wall’s article is especially striking, viz., 
that farm lands adjacent to prosperous towns and vlliages are worth, 
as regards soil, far more than farm lands of equal quality located at 
a distance from any live community. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of the man working on the land to buy every single thing he wants in 
his local trade centre. This is the long sighted policy, and the one 
that makes good in the end. 

The mail order concerns keep their policy right before the eyes 
of the consumer all the time, and convert: them to their way of 
thinking, and it is up to you, Mr. Retailer, to offset this by telling the 
people—and telling them in an aggressive manner—what you think. 


Retailers, Assume the 
Aggressive 


‘school pupils before the 1915 danger season opens. 
thousands of copies are being distributed of a little booklet called 


, 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


The forest wealth of Quebec province is placed at $600,000,000, of 
which white and red pine represent $200,000,000, spruce and balsam 
$250,000,000, other pulpwood $100,000,000, hardwoods $25,000,000 and 
cedar $25,000,000. 


** ** 7. 


According to statistics published by the Southern Pine Associa- 


’ tion, much attention is being paid to the development of the wood 


block paving industry. Approximately 100,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
was used for paving purposes in 1914. The Association met in Chicago 
recently to devise ways and means of extending the use of wood block 
paving, when it was decided to engage an expert engineer to work in 
the field and instruct municipal bodies in the right way to lay wood 
blocks. 


7k * 7K 


It may interest our readers if we cite a couple of illustrations 
showing the effect the war is having on lumber shipping rates. The 
owners of the schooner William T, Lewis, which left Everett, Wash., 
with 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the United Kingdom, are to receive 
$50,000 for delivering the cargo in England, that amount being just 
double its value. Recently a Vancouver mill shipped 100,000 feet to 
the same market, the contract price here being $10 per thousand feet, 
as compared with $53 delivered, freight and insurance paid. 


nae 

State school authorities throughout the Pacific Northwest from 
Montana to Oregon are co-operating with the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association in carrying forest fire lessons to public 
Hundreds of 


“The Friends of the Forest’ written by E. T. Allen, which weaves 
into attractive story form, with a boy and squirrel as heroes, the age- 


_ old prevalence of fire in these states, the struggles of the trees for self- 


preservation, and the interest of men and children in our forest re- 
sources. 

It is gratifying to note, despite the scarcity of tonnage and other 
dtawbacks affecting the export trade as a result of the war, that Brit- 
ish Columbia’s foreign lumber shipments for the first quarter of the 
present year were 1,/61,334 feet in excess of the same period last 
year. An exceptionally good showing is also made in off-shore domes- 
tic shipments, the figures for the first quarter of 1915 being 5,093,053 
feet, as compared with a blank for the same period in 1914. Adding 
both foreign and domestic business British Columbia mills shipped in 
the three months ending March 3lst, a total of 13,879,105 as compared 


- with 7,024,718 feet in the same period of 1914. The shipments of the 


Columbia River and Puget Sound mills for the first quarter of 1915 
show a falling off of 107,695,724 feet. 

et eae * Ok | Ox 

A preliminary estimate prepared by direction of the Minister of 
Lands shows that the total value of the lumber products of British 
Columbia for the year 1914 is $28,680,000, as compared with $33,600,- 
000, the total for the previous year. It will be remembered that the 
last five months of 1914 were seriously affected by the war upheaval, 


that conditions were unsettled for a month or two previous to the out- 


break of hostilities owing to the political situation in Europe and the 
consequent stoppage of the flow of capital necessary to feed develop- 
ment enterprises in Canada, in common with other new countries; also 
that the war led to internment, destruction and commandeering of ton- 
nage. Under such circumstances, affecting practically six months 
of last year, the decline in the figures is much less than might have 
been anticipated. ei 
; oe oe eee 


In many cities of the United States a campaign against shingles 


‘as a fire menace appears to have been launched within the past year 


er two, and thoughtful lumbermen are asking themselves if the 
movement is not a clever manoeuvre engineered by the patent roof- 
ing manufacturers. We do not endorse this view, for the reason that 
definite action is not required.to produce the result complained of. 
Unfortunately some of the men engaged in the shingle industry have 


reposed too great faith either in the merits of their product or the 


good sense of the general public. They have permitted the patent 
roofing men to create a powerful opposition by means of advertising. 
The millions expended have not influenced sales merely, the public 
sentiment is apparently undergoing a change that augurs ill for the 
shingle business, if the manufacturers continue to ignore the prime 
factor in the success of the roofing salesmen—constant publicity and 


lenty of it. 
plenty of 1 ue baer oe 


Major W. A. Chapple, a member of the British House of Com- 
mons, in a letter to Hon. J. H. Turner, Agent-General of this province 
in London, has outlined what appears to be a most promising and 


. 
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feasible scheme for promoting closer trade relations between Britain 


and British Columbia via Panama Canal. Major Chapple proposes to 
establish a direct shipping service between the two countries by the 
purchase (to begin with) of suitable steamers from amongst those of 
alien enemies now for sale at a fraction of their cost, the capital need- 
ed (£1,000,000) being already available on condition that the British 
Columbia Government guarantee the principal and interest at a rate 
to be fixed. It is proposed that the ports to be touched on the Pacific 
Coast be exclusively those of British Columbia, and emphasis is laid 
on the statement that the company’s vessels carrying our timber, fish, 
fruit, wheat, paper, ores, etc., to British ports, would have profitable 
return cargoes in the shape of British manufactured goods and Euro- 
pean emigrants, who may be expected to flock to the new world after 
the close of the war. No doubt the plan will be carefully considered 
by Premier McBride and colleagues. 


Meeting Competition 


Generally speaking most of the problems and difficulties that be- 
set the retailer are related to his methods rather than to his prices. 
Often, however, he attributes his difficulties to prices rather than to 
methods. For example, he thinks he loses orders to the catalogue 
house because he cannot meet its prices, when, in fact, he does not 
know that prices entered into the sate, for he had no opportunity to 
quote. 


There are merchants who always are permitted to quote in such 
cases and many times they get the orders without meeting the prices. 

If the merchant has an established reputation for honesty and for 
quality, he can actually maintain higher prices and retain his business 
in the face of competition based on price alone. He can do so because 
he emphasizes other factors than price. If price only is considered by 
the buyer and the merchant deals on that basis, disregarding both 
quality and service, he places himself in the class of order takers. 
To the extent that he is a real merchant he will and can safely disre- 
gard price. Many a good merchant has customers who seldom asi 
the price of articles they buy of him. 


If price only is considered no salesmanship is required to make 
sales. The fact is that price is a relative term. That and many othe1 
eiements enter into a sale to determine the value received by the pur- 
chaser for his money. The real salesman injects these elements into 
the transaction and emphasizes their importance. He thus may have 
competition on price only, but he has no competition whatever on the 
other elements of the bargain. The merchant whose only claim to 
patronage is price must compete with all the world on the basis of 
price alone-—American Lumberman. 


Advocates Closer Co-operation Between Retailer 
: _ and Wholesaler 


In a recent address to the credit men of the wholesale merchants 
in Winnipeg, Horace Chevrier advocated closer co-operation between 
retailer and wholesaler. He said :— 

“The time has come for the close scrutiny of lines of credit. This 
is essential if panics are to be avoided. Get the retail merchant to keep 
a set of books properly and both you and he will benefit. I believe the 
retailer could be encouraged to set the limits of the credits he gives 
within the limits of the credit he receives—to let them by the same 
scale as they are set for him. 


“Another item in your treatment of the retailer is as regards the 
overloading of merchants. This means more insurance, more space, 
more hands, more depreciation, slower turnover, and surer discour- 
agement on the part of the retailer, for the wholesaler it means more 
correspondence, more nagging and more liability. The remedy for 
the overloading evil is to teach the salesmen that overloading a mer- 
chant is not a triumph, but that repeat orders are what he should look 
for. This will mean more trips for the salesmen, but you will find thai 
the house that does most drumming does least dunning. 

“A word on paternalism in business. 
supply accounts and are now sorry for it. This is not good business 
even in normal times. The temptation to fly kites is too great, and 
failures result when the wind shifts. Cut out the outlet store. Rustle 
up real live customers. 


“If there is a sin which will rise up in judgment against the whole- 
saler it is selling retail. Not many wholesalers can or do resist the 
temptation to sell to the public—a little. You sell to hospitals, board- 
ing houses, contractors and builders. You do not realize that you are 
destroying the enterprise and push of your natural clientele. You do 
not stop to.realize that you compete with your selves and that you 
harm yourselves. You do not plumb the depth of resentment you in- 
spire. Make a change. Push the retailers to go after these orders. 
Believe me, you'll quickly find you benefit by the change.” 


There are many who have 


On 
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Retailers are a Benefit to the Community 


‘ing the course of several interviews, which the Winnipeg 
ese € the “Western Lumberman” has had with local 
€ yermen, many interesting facts have been brought to his 


ose problems, the successful solution of which all the 
retailers are so anxiously looking forward to see published, 

hich appears to stand foremost in the eyes of the retailers 
s that of successfully stamping the Mail Order business out of ex- 


[r. G. H. Wall, of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Company, who is 
-ominent member of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
i who is one of the best informed retail lumbermen in the 


with the Retail Editor of the 


ylem in detail 


y retailer to peruse what Mr. Wall says 
the retail lumber industry. 


Vall’s remarks follow: 


to-day is the chief cause of worry for 
ms a pity that such an important and 
life should be subjected to this unfair 
time, when the lumber business is at 


the retailers have a hard time mak- 


d get all the trade in their district at 


community, because the 
antities of different kinds of stock, 

essential, the nature of the commodity 

end to large centres for a few pieces, as the 


RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


freight rate and damage in transit eliminates this method of obtaining 


supplies for small buildings and repairs. For this reason the con- 
sumer is satisfied to buy his limited needs from the local dealer. 
Again, when necessity demands that he erect a new house or barn, 
and he has no capital and no borrowing power, the consumer is glad 
to have a local dealer, to whom he can come for assistance until the 
crop is harvested. And if the crop fails, who finances the deal for — 
another year? Not the consumer, nor the mail order people, but the 
DEALER. He accommodates those who are worthy (and sometimes 
those who are worthless) even to the point of jeopardizing his own 
financial standing. Under these conditions it is unfair for the con- 
sumer to ask his dealer for these accommodations, and then when he 
gets a few dollars, to send his money out of town to people from whom 
he derives only a temporary benefit. Did you ever hear of a con- 
sumer writing to a mail order house asking them for a donation to 
the church, or for taxes with which to build roads and bridges and 
other public-improvements? No! For these benefits to the com- 
munity they insist that the local dealer contribute his proportion, but 
too many of them are not willing to patronize him except under stress 
of circumstances, which are not always to his advancement. 


In spite of all this the retailer must realize that he will always 
be subjected to this sort of thing, and must equip himself to make a 
successful fight against it, or lose his commercial life. It is no longer 
sufficient to get in a stock of goods and then sit supinely down and 
wait for customers. The retailer must equip himself, not only with 
merchandise, but he must acquire such a thorough knowledge of his 
business, and adopt such business methods as will convince the con- 
sumer that he is not only a necessity in the community, but is a posi- 
tive asset. The “Made in Canada” slogan is bearing fruit because 
the public are beginning to realize that it is the only way to build. up 
a prosperous nation. “Buy at Home” is just as essential as “Made in 
Canada,” because no community can become prosperous if all the in- 
come is spent in other places. Land never becomes valuable except 
it lies within reasonable distance of a good trading point where the 
merchants are making something more than a bare living. The con- 
sumer should be educated to the fact that his own prosperity is de- 
pendent on the prosperity of his community. 

Outside of a patented article or a monopoly, the wholesaler can- 
not hope to sell all of his product to the consumer, because a large 


“proportion of the people cannot pay at the time of purchase. He 


cannot give credit to people of whose financial standing he knows 
nothing, and he cannot hope to keep the trade of both consumer and 
retailer, because by supplying the former he is destroying the latter, — 
and it would seem to me that no wholesaler is justified in selling to 
the consumer, and then asking the retailer, whom he has injured, 
for his patronage. E 

It is possible that, at times in the past, the retailer has pre- 
judiced the public against him, by asking exorbitant prices, and in 
such cases the buyer has a certain justification is seeking other mar- 
kets to relieve himself of an unnecessary burden. Retailers should 
realize that there is a point of profit beyond which it is unsafe to go, 
as the buying public is inclined to think it is paying too much; even 
where prices are only adequate to pay expenses and a fair return on 
the money invested. 

It may be that the solution of this question lies in the reduction 
of the number of retail institutions, so that a larger volume of busi- 
ness may be done by those who remain, which would enable them to 
sell at a closer margin of profit than is now possible. But there will 
always be retailers, and it will be a “survival of the fittest.” Those 
who survive and prosper will be those who keep suitable stock at 
reasonable prices, who are fair to the public and themselves, who 
either have or acquire such a knowledge of their own line of business 
that they are looked upon as authorities on questions pertaining 
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thereto, and who can. serve their communities better than can any 
business institution located at a distance. 2 


Retail Lumbermen Like The ‘“‘Western Lumberman’’ 


The following letters, taken at random from many such epistles, 
show the keen interest which the retail lumbermen of the prairie pro- 
vinces are taking in reading the articles, appearing in the “Western 
Lumberman,” pertaining to the welfare of their particular branch of 
the lumbering industry. : 

Last month we discussed the matter of “Plan Books,” and since 
then we have received numerous enquiries regarding further particu- 
lars about this feature of the work of the Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Several firms have ordered a good supply of these plan books 
in advance, in order to be on the spot Guiled they are ready for distri- 
bution. We would advise every retailer who may not have read both 
the articles relating to “Plan Books,” in the last issue of the “West- 
ern Lumberman,”’ to get busy and look them up, and digest their con- 
tents. If they have not a copy on hand, we would be pleased to sup- 
ply them with one, as there still remains a few copies on our files. 

Retailers, look out for next month’s feature article! It is going 

to be written by Mr. Galvin, president of the. Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. We can assure you it will be worth while. In 
the current issue, we particularly desire to draw your attention to the 
feature article, which was kindly contributed by Mr. Wall, who is a 
prominent member of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
You all know these gentlemen. They have led the way. We want 
yau to follow them. Let us have your views upon any particular 
branch of the retail lumber business. The “Western Lumberman” is 
your paper. It is your duty to help us to help you. Never did the re- 
tail lumberman stand in need of co-operation more than at the present 
time. Therefore, Mr. Retailer, when you meet a knotty problem, or if 
you wish to air a grievance, or should you like to give advice to your 
fellow lumbermen, do not be slow to take the advantage of writing 
to the Editor. When you are in Winnipeg on business, make our 
offices your headquarters. We will be pleased to see you and talk 
over matters of mutual interest. 

Extracts from several of the above-mentioned letters are given 
below: : 
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Thinks “Plan Books” Good Idea 
Khedive, Sask., 

Editor “Western Lumberman,”’ Miley Wty NS. 

Dear Sir:—On May 15th I read the article entitled “The 1916 
Model” for retail lumbermen on page 18 of the May issue of the 
“Western Lumberman.” 

I think the plan book idea is an excellent one, and that it will 
turn out to be of immense value to those managing retail yards. 

Please let us have price of 100 copies of these plan books. 

We have always found the “Western Lumberman” useful, con- 
taining, as it does, much valuable data for retail lumbermen.~ 
Yours very truly, 

CANADIAN INVESTMENT CoO., 
(Sed.) Martin Fladager, 
Manager. 


Ib ACID), 
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Interesting Letter From Winnipeg Retailer 
Winnipeg, Man., 
Editor “Western Lumberman,” May 26th, 1915. 


Dear Sir:—I am glad to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you upon the change of policy in the “Western Lumberman,” inas- 
much as it involves a greater space to be devoted in your journal to 
the interests of the retailer dealer, as distinguished from the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler. Journals devoted to the lumber industry 
are very prone to devote their attention mainly to news items and ar- 
ticles of interest to manufacturers and wholesalers, and perhaps this 
is prompted largely by the fact that they look to ihe manufacturer and 
wholesaler for their advertising. 

The field represented by the retail end of the fone industry is 
exceedingly broad, and, it would seem, of sufficient scope to enlist the 
best efforts of those connected with the lumber journals. It would 
also appear that by the increased circulation among retail dealers 
which should result, that as an advertising medium the journal itself 
would appeal more strongly to those interested in the manufacturing 
and wholesale lines. 

With the strong bid which is being made direct to the consumer 
by the manufacturers of substitutes for lumber, the interests of the 
retail lumberman, inasmuch as he is interested mainly in the lumber 
industry and the manufacturers of lumber, are identical, and there is 
no question that an increase in efficiency on the part of the dealers 
themselves, will not only be of direct benefit to them, but of indirect 
benefit to the manufacturers. In so far as your journal can increase 


‘respondence, bearing the slogan “Build Now.” 


Retailers, Attention! 
Get your orders in at once to the Western Retail Lum- 


bermen’s Association, McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, for “Plan 
Books,” 
all the business of your district next Fall. 


so that you can be early in the field to capture 


that efficiency—just so much will the lumber industry as a whole be 
benefitted. 

The necessity of regulation in the lax credit system which seems 
to have taken root in this new country, is apparent, and it is to be 
hoped that your journal will do what it can to remedy this evil, which 
unquestionably is unwise, both from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, and that of the local dealer as well. 

I am quite sure that your efforts to appeal more directly and more 
strongly to the retailer, will be watched with interest by those in- 
terested in your success, and | hope sincerely that the policy may be. 
found successful and worthy of being maintained. 

Yours very truly, 
The Great West Lumber Company, 
William P. Dutton, 


Manager. 
Paar Wis 


Retail Yard Manager Likes “Western Lumberman” 
Regina, Sask., 
Editor “Western Lumberman,” May 10th, 1915. 

Dear Sir:—We read with interest an article, which appeared in 
the May issue of the “Western Lumberman,”’ dealing with the en- 
couragement of alfalfa culture in the Province of Alberta. 

We are therefore handing you a similar item dealing with a 
parallel case in Saskatchewan, which is of considerable interest to the 
lumbering interests of the province. 

We have received excellent information through the columns of 
the “Western Lumberman,” and each issue of your journal is eagerly 
awaited. 

Yours truly, 
THE LUMBER MANUFACTURERS YARDS, ILEIRID)s 
(Sed.) W. M. Hahn, 


Traffic Manager. 
Be 


Is Eager to Secure Plan Books 
Oyen, Alta., 
Editor “Western Lumberman,” May 8th, 1915. 
Dear Sir:—Having read with interest the account of the Plan 
Books which the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association are pre- 


‘paring, and thinking that the idea is an excellent one for the retail 


lumbermen throughout the West, I am enclosing herewith cheque 
(blank) for which please send me book of plans as per your issue of 
May, “The 1916 Model.” 

Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) J. M. Sinelair. 


“Build Now’’ is Slogan Printed Upon Envelopes 


The Builders’ Exchange of Saskatoon, at a meeting to be held 
shortly, will take up the question of boosting the building trade in a 
somewhat novel manner, by the adoption of stickers to be placed on 
correspondence bearing slogans likely to draw the attention of the 
public to the opportunities which now offer for building at the lowest 
possible. cost. 

If the suggestion is taken up, it is likely that it will be carried out 
on rather an extensive scale, and with the object of interesting other 
kindred bodies in the movement. The Trades and Labor Council has 
also the matter in hand, and is endeavoring to obtain a consignment 
of stickers to be used in its correspondence. 

This method has already been adopted by the firm of Richardson 
Builders, who had a number of stickers printed to use on their cor- 
They have now had 
the slogan printed direct on their business envelopes. 


Three important forestric conventions will be held next fall at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. On Octo- 
ber 19 and 20 the annual meeting of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association will be held, the proceedings of the second day 
to be incorporated with a joint meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation. The three days following will be devoted to the seventh 
annual conference of the Pacific Logging Congress, the sessions hein’ 
the first held in California. 
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The Modern Relation Between the Dealer and © 
the Mull Man’ 


By L. D. Dewey 


subject assigned me covers a situation which has come about 
that most of us have failed to realize-it, and we have con- 


uently made no efforts to adjust our business to the changed con- 


so gradually 


ditions. For over six years I have been “the relation” between forty- 
seven retail yards, and about twice as many mills; this has enabled 
me to obtain a very fair view of the situation. 


the changed condition between the dealer and the mill man 
piy a case of evolution, 
n both to do what they can to help the situation. Both of us have 
1ortcomings and we should endeavor to correct them in order 


VV hile 


-operate more effectively in advancing our mutual interests. I 
ill enumerate a few of the faults, as I seem them, beginning with the 


Faults of the Mill Men 


There is nothing radically wrong with the mill men: we do busi- 
ness with about sixty-five concerns and my troubles are few. The one 


cI iticism ; can mz rake i is that Tete rail conditions have changed, but as yet, 


‘iden times ee retailer carried i immense stocks. He usual- 

ught about twice a year, and by reason of his excessive stock, he 
uld allow the mill plenty of time for shipment. In those days the 
were largely for cash; now, the conditions are just reversed, 
modern competition has almost eliminated the cash sale, and the 
dealer is forced to work on light stocks and put the big end of his in- 
To do this, he must turn hie stock often, 


In the 


vestment into outstandings. 
and the faster he can turn his stock, the greater are his chances for 
success. but, in order to handle his stock in this manner, he must 
have the co-operation of the mill man in the matter of quick-ship- 
nents 
Long Delays Unwarranted 
[In my opinion, there is no excuse for an order being delayed over 
three weeks. A “rush” order should move in less than ten days, and 
the average order should not remain at the mill over two or three 
weeks. Some mill men may think this a little strong, but in support 
statement, I will quote from some records in my office. The 
ave time of shipment was 13 days on 1,157 cars purchased in 1914. 


These orders were placed with twenty-seven different concerns, twenty 
averaged better than fifteen days, the highest average being 


twenty-five days. This should prove conclusively that quick ship- 
ments can be made. I consider the sales agent mainly at fault for 
slow shipments, as he should not quote on, or accept business, that 


iow on his stock sheet, and in shipping condition The 
mill man also seems to be of the opinion that a thirty or sixty day 
shipment should satisfy anyone. Some mills are very peculiar in 
their mann r of shipment; frequently we have an order that has been 
y days or more, and which we have been tracting religi- 
mill replying with first one excuse and then another. When 

is exhausted, and you wire for car number or cancella- 
few hours before a return message brings the car 
could understand how some of these hard orders can 


and “Off-Grades” 


with the mill man, it would be well to dwell 
might say off-grades. As a rule, I find the 
‘t, they are considerably above the association 

that the mills do grade above the standard is 
ible on claims. When a bad car does slip by and 
tion (they usually do, for the average ship- 
nistake), it is the dealer who is the loser 
pector grades on the rules, which forces the dealer 
yt to what he has been receiving, and 
stimated to receive. After the inspector 
the dealer to re-grade to “cus- 
Another thing which makes an in- 


“Grades” 
are dealing 


rades—or we 


rade that is inferi 
urn ¢ 


re, necessary tor 


the dealer, is the fact that usually from four to 
e the said official arrives. A dealer should 
ld off-grade longer than two weeks. 


Adjusting Claims 


that circumstances should govern the 
rules. I also believe that the 


" 


ed et of 


n to do the adjusting—the salesman knows 
business to the firm, and in a set- 


adjustment satisfactory to all 
ng the dealer in good humor. An offi- 


aKe an 


delivered before the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 


and not the fault of either, still it rests. 


cial inspection has a tendency to make the dealer feel as though he had 
received the worst of the transaction. Claims are bad business at 
best, and it is much easier to lose a dealer’s trade than it is to regain 
ite 

One of the worst conditions that we have to contend with, is the 
shipment of wet and green stock. Here is where the sales agent again 
is responsible, as he “should not accept orders for stock not in ship- 
ping condition. Green stock works an especial hardship on the small- 
er yard; he has to stick it on the outside, and when dry, is forced to 
pay extra drayage to get the lumber into his bins. 
charge for sticking is 50 cents per thousand, and I contend that the 
dealer not only loses in the handling of the lumber, but it leaves him 
with a class of stock that is slow sale. In the country yards, where 
the trade pick their lumber, it is much easier to sell a bright No. 2 
grade, than No. 1 which has become black and mildewed. ~ 

Another little question :—why are there so many different ways of 
working flooring; instead of V backs, hollow backs, rough backs, etc., 
why can’t we have one standard and all the mills adopt it? 


Never Cancel Under Three to Four Weeks 


In criticizing the mill man I do not overlook the fact that there 
ate always two sides to every question, the dealers are undoubtedly 
often unjust to our mill friends. One especial practice is so prevalent 
that it is now almost considered a custom. I refer to concellation on 
account of price. I have known of instances where an order is placed, 
cancelled and replaced, on the same day, and all to save four or five 
dollars on the car. That is not right. If you make a bad buy take 
your medicine like a man. You will profit by your experience and on 
your next purchase will probably use more judgment. I never cancel 
under three or four weeks, and then only after having wired the mill 
for car number, and thereby giving them a chance—if they have not 
made shipment within that time, they deserve that the order be taken 
away from them. : 
Misrepresentation is Injurious 

Another extremely bad practice of the retailer is misrepresent- 
ing price to, or misleading a salesman. Should you buy a car of 8 and 
10 ft. flooring for $17. 50, don’t tell the next salesman that so and so_ 
is making $17.50 price on flooring—such practices as this tend to de- 
moralize the market, which in turn reacts against the dealer. In such 
misrepresentation to the salesman, you really do yourself an injury, 
for when he leaves your yard with the low market information, it 
simply enables your competitor to buy that much cheaper. 

I would like to see some stability to the market, and a uniform 
quotation, such as we have on wire, nails and various other commodi- 
ties. 

The present practice of salesmen leaving prices with the dealer 
is bad. Whether the yard is in the market or not, the average sales- 
men either quotes or leaves a list of specials; these are shown to the 
next salesman, who promptly goes them fifty cents better, and so 
on. Still we wonder what is wrong with the market. Of course, sup- 
ply and demand primarily govern the price situation, but it is also 
a fact that the little things above mentioned do play an important 
part, especially at a time when there is a temporary lull in buying. 


Gain the Confidence of a Salesman 
Never try to put one over on a salesman, rather we should en- 
deavor to gain his confidence. Remember that where you have one 
opportunity to best the salesman, he has just ten times as many 
chances to get back at you. You will get stung and you will never 


know how or why it happened. The lumber salesman, as a class, is a 


good clean fellow, and can be of much assistance to you; while one 
cannot always give him an order, we can give him a little of our time, 
and I find it a very good way to keep informed. 


Co-operation is Essential 


In my opinion, what few differences we do have with the mill 
man are usually due mainly to a lack of understanding between us. 
There may be a few arbitrary ones, but the other class is largely in 
the majority, and it is easy to know with whom to deal. The mill 
man and the retailer should work more closely together, our interests 
are in common, and there is a great task set out for us. We should 
endeavor to remold public opinion, as to the true lumber situation. It 
is impossible to tell the average man that there is no such thing as 
a lumber trust; all imagine that we make two hundred per cent. pro- 
fit, while in truth there are few other lines of business that could exist 
on the percentage of profit made on lumber. I consider the retailer 
primarily to blame for this, by selling a man what he asks for, instead 


’ 


The customary 


f 
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of ascertaining for what use the material is intended, and then selling 
him the grade best suited for the purpose. If the average purchaser 
is to build a chicken coop, he will ask for “the best’? boards, and is 
charged $2.75 or $3.00; this man really wanted No. 3 stock, and would 
have been satisfied with both the grade and the price. However, it is 
just another case of the customer feeling that he has been overcharged, 
and attributing the whole situation to the “lumber trust.” It is 
mainly the small sales that tend to create such an impression. We 
must get away from this, and the sooner the better, for such a situa- 
tion is just what the mail order house wants. You never see the mail 
order people quoting higher grades; they ship the lower grades with 
prices to conform, and in a majority of cases the victim thinks he has 
saved big money; the dealer could have furnished the same grades for 
probably less money, and then make a reasonable profit. 


It is up to the dealer to change public opinion as to high prices, 


Ke 


combinations, etc. The saw mills also have a task before them. They 
sit idly by and allow wood substitutes to poison the public mind 
against wood construction. It is true that a few of the substitutes 
have some merit, but ninety per cent. of them are frauds, and are made 
to go simply because of their publicity departments and the passive- 
ness of the lumber producer. Would it not pay the mills to start an 
educational campaign? The retailer and the saw mills spend very 
little for newspaper space, and the average editor knows very little 
about us or our business. Don’t you think a change along this line 
would also be beneficial? 

In summing up, | think that the modern relations between the 
dealer and the mill man consist mainly of a better understanding, also 
a co-operation between the two™in the matter of intelligent dealing 
with the public, in an endeavor to regain their confidence. With 
proper efforts this should be easily accomplished. 


Meeting the Call of the “Ready-Made House” 


By. a Lumber Association Secretary 


Many of the retailers who last month read the address of Mr. 
Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, on “The Lost Chord in the Lumber Busi- 
ness,’ were, perhaps, for the time being, at least, inspired with the 
idea of possibilities in the way of cutting structural lumber to fit the 
work before it leaves the yard and goes on to the job. 

It is a proposition in meeting the “ready-made-house”’ competi- 
tion, or rather of supplying the want or demand that is being gener- 
_ated by persistent widespread advertising of the “ready-made-house,” 
in which all the framing and lumber is cut to exact dimensions, and 
all that is needed to put it up is a man with a hammer and some nails. 


This idea of cutting the material for a house to specific dimen- 
sions before it goes on to a job is not new by any means in its incep- 
tion, but it is a new cloud on the retailer’s horizon in its present 
prominence. Some time ago, this very subject was reviewed at some 
length in several lumber journals. , Indeed it was treated on several 
times before this “ready-made-house” business assumed such a threat- 
ening magnitude on the horizon of the retailer. 


An illustrative incident happened quite a number of years ago to 
a retailer with a planing mill. A prospective customer had come in 
with a pencil sketch of a house he wanted to build, and he asked the 
planing mill man if it would not be practical for the planing mill man 
to cut and fit all the framing and practically all the lumber parts of the 
house, so that all the owner would have to do would be to get a handy 
man with a saw and hatchet and put it together. 


The local retailer thought it a freak notion, and did not consider 
the matter seriously at that time at all; yet right there was an idea, 
and some evidence of the mental condition-in the public mind that 
madé the past few years the psychological occasion for the exploita- 
tion of a ready-made-house, which is, in some respects, more impres- 
sively threatening the local retailer than the original mail order com- 
petition, because it has the appeal of eliminating the expensive skilled 
workman. : 

The fact of the matter is, the skilled carpenter is not an expensive 
man at all, and when we compare the cost of carpenter work with 
the cost of brick laying, there is a splendid argument in favor of the 
use of lumber as compared to brick. However, the important point 
is that of the possibilities of development along the line suggested 
by Mr. Seidel of cutting joists and other framing to the exact length 
before it goes out on the job. 

This is a point the writer has been pleading for periodically dur- 
ing the past five years. With the advent of electric transmission, and 
the development of portable machines, it is very easy for the local 
retailer to equip himself with the necessary power-driven machinery 
to do the work required there at comparatively low cost. Moreover, 
the equipment can be so arranged that the handling and trimming 
of framing lumber, as it is being got out and loaded for delivery, need 
not add half as much to the cost that may be charged extra for the 
lumber because of such service. 

To state it another way, the retailer can handle and trim lumber 
with power-driven machines at much less cost than it can be done 
with hand saws by workmen on the job. Just how far it will be prac- 
tical to carry this idea of cutting and fitting the framing and lumber 
before it goes on the job remains to be seen. It is not practical to fit 
up a house in detail as some of these ready-made propositions pur- 
pose doing, and get out of it a job that is satisfactory to a discriminat- 
ing builder, because there is some fitting that must be done right on 
the job. 

It should be easily practical, however, to cut and fit the rough 
framing in substantially every detail, even to the rafters and the fram- 
ing around windows and other openings. It is simply a matter of 
detailed listing off and careful measurement. 


At the present time practically all houses, from the modest bun- 
galow to the mansion, are built according to blue print plans. Some 
are inexpensive plans that are made in duplicate by architectural con- 
cerns specializing in this kind of work, and everywhere all around us 
we see houses being built to blue print plans in which practically all 
the details are worked out in advance of the lumber specifications and 
the estimate on the lumber bill. 


_ It is easy enough to take a plan of this kind, and, while it is in the 
estimating room, list the framing off in exact dimensions. Then 
when it comes to filling the order and sending out the stock, to care- 
fully cut each joist and each piece of studding to the length required 
and perfectly square and smooth. 


Here is also a point worthy of attention too; it is not only more 
economical to cut and trim framing and lumber with a power-driven 
saw than by hand, but it is comparatively easy to do a better job of 
it, making the work more precise and uniform. Any mechanic who 
knows how to put up a cross cut saw knows how to fit and adjust that 
saw and its table or bench so as to cut stock perfectly square and 
smooth on the ends. It is simply a matter of attention to details to 
get better sawing than it is practical to do by hand. 


There is another point to this too; it gives the retailer a chance 
to not only clean up his own lumber stock better but to utilize short 
lengths and odd lengths that he now finds it impractical to handle, 
because the carpenters and builders have a habit of buying standard 
lengths in framing, even though they may cut lots of it up into short 
pieces. The retailer with the framing list made out in detail to exact 
lengths before him cannot only utilize defective and broken bits of 
framing for short lengths, but it gives him a chance to dicker with the 
mill man, so that both may realize something on a lot of lumber that 
1s going to waste because it is not of standard length and grade. 


There is a long list of possibilities for gain, and a wonderful 
chance for development in this very business of doing the bulk of the 
cutting and trimming at the yard before’ the material for building 
goes out to the job. The only thing that has kept this idea hanging 
fire and doing nothing, and thus made the opening for this competitive 
cloud on the horizon of the “ready-made-house,” has been lack of ac- 
tive interest on the part of the retailers. It has been too much of that 
general disposition to do business as it always has been done in the 
past, and to hesitate about taking up new ideas, especially if they in- 
volve more personal attention and business detail. If the retailers of 
the country have been asleep on any one particular point and neglect- 
ing their best opportunities, it is in connection with the use of power- 
driven machinery to take up the burden of the carpenter work in 
building. Why not let us have a general awakening in this matter, 
and have it so that any man who has been inspired with the “ready- 
made-house” idea by reading some attractive advertising of the mail 
order kind, may go to his nearest retailer and have this idea taken 
care of in a satisfactory manner? It will mean not only better houses 
for those who are inspired with the ready-made idea, but it will mean 
also better business for the retailer and more profit out of the lumber 
business.—The St. Louis Lumberman. 


Silos: 
By A. B. Mathew 


Three years ago, a full detailed description would have been 
necessary to explain what is meant by silos and silage; but now the 
mere mention of the word recalls the many hours you have spent in 
listening to the festive silo salesman spout his recital of the qualifica- 
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ns of this great boon to mankind which has come “like a benison, 
here was no benison in the house. 

Every farmers’ congress and every agricultural meeting calls for 

iscussions of this subject, and the ranch and farm papers have 

made you familiar with the words and have given you excellent ideas 
f the appearance and properties of silage. 

| shall confine my remarks to only one phase of the subject, 

1 profitable side line for the retailer, and I shall be brief 


namely, silos 
statements concerning that. 


in my 

| contend that silos are generally considered a success in accom- 
plishing the purpose for which they were designed. They are coming 
into universal use whether the retail lumberman helps or not; some 


person is going to sell them and do it at a profit, and if a stranger 
sells them in your neighborhood he is likely to sell clay products or 
cement silos. This means that the farmer will not get the best that is 
to be had for no other silo is so good as that made of wood, and it also 
means that part of the trade that ought to come to your yard will go 
elsewhere. 

While the cement men deprecate the use of wood silos as being 
short-lived, and the short length men criticise the stave silo as not 
Eee economical, and the pit silo man wants a storm cellar and is 
ashamed to acknowledge his fear; yet they all combine in the ad- 
vocacy of silos in general and they ‘disseminate information as freely 
as if they were discussing politics. So we should all be convinced of 
the value of silos to our communities and should encourage their com- 
ing in any form. 

But the small retailer has been slow to take hold of the proposi- 
tion and it is to him, and directly to him alone that I have arranged 
the items I shall mention. 

So many dealers are averse to taking on side lines because it re- 
quires additional capital and demands energy that they think belongs 
only to the general line of stock, but a side line that contains merit 

vill help to sell the general line you carry and will often increase your 
a fits very materially. 
[ was in business, in Paris, Texas, for several-years and there the 
tom prevailed for the hardware man and the ‘druggist to handle 
much of our line of goods. We sold panel doors, but the hardware 
man sold all the screen doors; we sold imeone: but the hardware 
man sold the sash locks, lifts and hinges, and the druggist sold the 
glass, putty and paint. We sold studding and rafters, but the hard- 
man sold the nails and corrugated iron roofing. But in south- 
west Texas we like to sell the whole bill, not because of greediness, 
but in order that we may render more efficient service. I dislike very 
-h to have a carload of lumber shipped into my town, and I dislike 
equally as much to see a hardware man or druggist display something 
iat belongs to the merchant who caters exclusively to the building 
trade. In my territory I have made a specialty of farm gates and have 
undred of them, and in two of my towns i expect to doa 


cus 
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Eros baiaaese in hog oilers, an agency for which I have just secured. 
My men were the first in our whole section to talk silos, and although 
have not by any means sold all that are in use out here, be- 


use the energetic travelling solicitor has covered the country, but 
- known to be whole-heartedly in the business and full of in- 
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formation. It was advocated last fall “to sell your cotton, and buy a 
silo—any silo is better than none.” This is the position we take, 
although you may be sure that we do not neglect any opportunities to 
tell at the same time that we are handling the best one on the market. 
You must learn that a silo is the best thing that can come into a com- 
munity. Become enthusiastic on that subject. This country is pecu- 
liarly adapted to stock farming and a silo brings prosperity to every 
man who will use one. lia customer of mine wanted a silo or a barn 
I would sell him the silo at°much less profit, because he would then 
soon be in the market for a barn also. ; 


Silos Profitable to the Farmers 


I sold a silo last fall in this manner. I found a man who had the 
proper crop and a steam tractor. I erected a one-hundred ton silo and 
furnished everything necessary to make it complete—all labor, con- 
crete for foundation, roofing and paint and turned it over to him. He 
filled it out of ten acres of milo maize and I sold the ensilage for $375. 
This gave me my regular retail price for the silo and repaid what I ~ 
was out on labor and other material. The farmer could have hired 
his crop gathered and put in the silo for $75 and would have had net 
$300 or $30 per acre net for his crop, because this amount included all 
expense from the time the row binder entered the field to commence 
cutting. Does not that beat cotton raising? And the feeder secured 
feed for his stock at a cost of $3.75 per ton which would have been 
worth $5 per ton to Colonel Pryor on his proposition. I have since 
then duplicated this performance. 

n “Greater Southwest,’ published at Alice, Texas, appeared a 
photograph of four silos entitled “Stacks of Dollars,” and in large let- 
ters underneath: appeared this notice: “You give us five dollars for 
every silo in this section that has paid for itself the first year and we 
will give you one hundred for every one that has not.” 

Now, as to the kind of silo it is up to you to decide upon. Remem- 
ber emphatically that any silo beats none at all, but pride in my line 
of business would persuade me to sell a wood silo if there were not 
many good and sufficient reasons for its preference from a practical 
and economical standpoint. 


Boost the Silo Business—It Pays 

The chief reason for a retailer selling silos could be that it brings 
prosperity to your customer, and a prosperous farmer uses lots of 
building material; but I can make it more interesting to you by stating 
that the profit on the silo is not the only profit of the sale, for we sell 
the cement, sand and gravel for the foundation, the prepared roofing 
for the cover and the paint for the walls. Then as a rule we sell posts” 
and fencing for a new feed lot, and some lumber for feed troughs and 
a water trough j is called for without any solicitation. 

It has been said that “Whosoever makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is a benefactor to mankind.” It is claimed 
that a silo will “make two dollars come in to a farmer where but one 
came in before. If this is true then indeed is a silo a blessing to a 
community, and the retailer who helps bring this about deserves to 
have his pocketbook fatten and his name called blessed among his 
fellow men. 


T i 'Mechoaiee Lien Act is Amended in Alberta 


TIME EXTENDED TO FILE LIEN FROM 31 TO 35 DAYS—FURTHER AMEND- 
MENTS PROPOSED—WILL CHEAPEN LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 


recent session ol! 
“4 6. ee 
vieCcChnanics 


the Alberta Legislature the matter of 
Lien Act came up for discussion and was 


Duncan Scott, of Calgary, who has made a special study 
iics’ Lien Act, has presented a voluminous report on the 
is of considerable interest to retail lumbermen through- 

re particularly is it important to the retail lumber- 


ite y ards in Alberta. 


the report of Major Duncan Stuart, in full, as fol- 
re, by the efforts of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
licitors and others, amendments to the Me- 


sed at the recent session of the Alberta 


were pas 
Lien Act, being Chapter 21 of the Statutes of 


words “thirty-one” in the third line 


ords “thirty-five.” 
, that is, the 


triking out the 


fter sub-clause following sub-clause 
he claimant.” 
45 and substituting therefor the following: 
ect of which an affidavit has been filed against the 
shall be deemed to have lapsed after 
in the manner in which service of 


therein, 


alter service, 


process is usually made and proved to the satisfaction of the registrar of Land 
Titles or the district in which the said affidavit has been filed; of a notice in 
form A, in the schedule D to this Act, or to the like effect, shall have been 
made upon the lien holder; unless before the expiration of the said period of 
sixty days, the lien holder shall have taken proceedings in court to enforce 
his lien, and shall have filed, or caused to have been filed, a certificate thereof 
in form B in the schedule D to this Act, or to the like effect in the Land 
Titles Office for the said district: : - 

“Provided that the Court or Judge may, upon an exparte application 
shorten the said period of thirty days to such period as he shall specify in Such 
order, and a copy of such order shall be served with the notice in this section 
referred to.” 

It will be observed that the notice provided for is 60 days in the 
first paragraph and 30 days in the second. We take it that one is a 
misprint by the printer or an inadvertence by the draughtsman, but 
probably any lien holder would bring his action within thirty days if he 


Lee notice from the owner and not wait for 60 days. 

“Certificate may be granted by the Court or Judge in which or befom 

wee proceedings are instituted or by the Clerk of such court.” 
3. By adding thereto the following as schedule D. 


SCHEDULE D 
“Form A” . 


/ 


Td: dauetae 
“Take notice ‘that the Mechanics’ Lien filed by you in the Land Titles — 
Office. for thlememeri oes. +26 tetas Alberta Land Registration District on the 
Pa GaNT OL of 19 doe DAs No: et 
shall be ‘deemed to have lapsed according to the provisions of Section 35 of 
The Mechanics’ Lien Act, unless, within . days from the date of 
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service of this notice on you, you shall have taken proceedings in court to 
enforce such Lien and shall have caused a certificate thereof to be filed as re- 


_ quired by said section.” 


“Form B” 
To the Registrar ................ Alberta Land Registration District. 
“This is to certify that proceedings have been taken in court to enforce 
a certain Mechanics’ Lien filed by ....... ASAIN (Ge oeioe 06 


(here describe lands) which said lien was filed on the ...... ch ‘day of 
Ree ocr aS Dn Barn cave ccs etse eos 2a ss 
eae oa pate ee oa? 
The following clause should now be inserted in every claim im- 
mediately after the description of the lands: 
“The address for service of the claimant is the office of 
at NIO ees =. |s Street or Building, in the City of 
vince of Alberta.” 


We think that the members of the Builders’ Supply Section, in- 


. in the Pro- 


Sample Form of Information Gathered 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Bldg., 7th Ave. East, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
Information for Supply and Lumber Dealers 
Building Permit No. 1263 issued November 20, 1914, for $6,000 
for residence, to John ‘Doe as owner or builder, and Calgary Con- 


struction Company as contractor, on Lots No. 1 and 2, Block 219, 
Plan P. D. Q. Bankview. 


Land Titles Office shows owner is Nelson H. Miles, 
Address, Minot, N. Dak. 


Encumbrances Amount 


Mortgage to Great West Loan Co. ...... . 
Mortgage to First National Bank, Minot ... 
Caveats by John Doe 
“ce 
Liens by Northern Lumber Co., Ltd. .. 
Other Encumbrances— 
Tax Enforcement Returns 
There are executions as follows :— 
Against John Doe, Judgment, Alberta Implement Co., $1,627 


There are no executions against the Calgary Construction Co., 
Ltd. 


Yours truly, 
The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada. 


Sample Letter to Buyers of Land 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Bldg., 7th Ave. East, 


Calgary, Alta., Nov. 28th, 1914. 
John Doe, 


23 Easy Street, City. 


Notice to Owners by Registered Mail 
Dear Sir: : 

We wish to advise you, on behalf of the following firms, if 
they furnish any material for your building, that they intend to 
protect themselves with a Mechanics’ Lien, unless they received 
prompt payment for the material. J 

Of course, you are aware that by the Mechanics’ Lien Act and 
its Amendments, you are liable for payment to material men for 
goods supplied. . 

This letter does not mean that the under-mentioned firms 
lack confidence in your contractor, but this notice is given irre- 
spective of whom the contractor is, and to comply with the law. 

Yours truly, 


; The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 


Per Secretary. 
Calgary Paint & Glass Co. 
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cluding the Retail Lumbermen, and in fact, all Lien claimants through 
the Province of Alberta, will find this amendment very satisfactory. 
The effect is to extend the time for filing a lien from 31 days to 35 
days, this change being made to meet the case of the lien holder who 
takes 30 day notes or drafts, and to allow this note or draft to become 
due with an additional day or two before it is necessary to file a lien. 


Furthermore, with regard to the new Section 35, the effect is, 
that if a lien is filed, it can be allowed to remain without suit, and will 
remain good definitely, unless the owner of the land or other person 
whose interest is affected, gives the lien holder notice to bring an 


action or cancel the lien. In effect it places a lien in th same position 
as a Caveat. 


The question has arisen as to whether the new Section 35 applies 
to. lien filed but not sued before the amendments became law, which 


Sample Letter to Contractors 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Bldg., 7th Ave. East, 


Calgary, Alta., Nov. 28th, 1914. 
Calgary Construction Co., Ltd., 


34 High Building, City. 
Notice to Contractors 
Dear Sir: 

The undermentioned firms wish to inform you it is their inten- 
tion to file liens, and to do so and comply with the law, it is. 
necessary that the owner be advised. 

We mention this to you now so, should Lien Notices be given 
or any Liens filed on buildings for which you are the contractor, 
that you will not feel offended or think you have been singled out 
or your ability to pay has been questioned, as this is being done 
with all contractors and no exceptions being made. 

No doubt you wish to pay, promptly, your material bills, so, 
when liens are filed, or Lien Notices given by material men to the 
owner, the owner will see that money is provided for the property, 
and then leave the contractor to hustle for funds with which to 
pay the material men. 

Yours truly, 
The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 
Per Secretary. 
Pattison Electric Co. 
Provincial Lbr. & Supply Co. 


Calgary Paint & Glass Co. 
Calgary Silicate Pressed Brick 


Co. Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Equipment & Supply Riverside Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Co. Stuart. W. & Company. 
Campbell & Hillier. Stewart Heating & \Plumbing 
Crown Lumber Co., Ltd. Co. 


Cushing Bros., Ltd. 

Cushing, A. B., Lumber Co., 
Ltd. ; 

Grant Bros. Plumbing Co. 

Gorman, Clancy & Grindley, 
Ltd. 


Western Planine Mills, 

Western Supply & Equipment 
Co. 

Young, E. J. & Co. 


Sample Letter to Owner of Land 


The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 


411 Judge Travis Bldg., 7th Ave. East, 


; Calgary, Alta., Nov. 28th, 1914. 
Nelson H. Miles, 


Minot, N. Dak. 


Notice to Owners by Registered Mail 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to advise you, on behalf of the following firms, if 
they furnish any materjal for your building, that they intend to 
protect themselves with a Mechanics’ Lien, unless they received 
prompt payment for the material. 

Of course, you are aware that by the Mechanics’ Lien Act and 
its Amendments, you are liable for payment to material men for 
goods supplied. 

This letter does not mean that the under-mentioned firms lacl< 
confidence in your contractor, but this notice is given irrespective 
of whom the contractor is, and to comply with the law. 


Yours truly, 


The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 
Per Secretary. 


Pattison Electric Co. 
Calgary Silicate Pressed Brick Provincial Lbr. & Supply Co. 
Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Ltd. 
Riverside Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Stuart, W. & Company. 
Stewart Heating & Plumbing 
Co. 
Western Planing Mills. — 
Western Supply & Equipment 
Co. 
Young, E. J. & Co. 


Co. 
Canadian Equipment & Supply 
Co. 
Campbell & Hillier. 
Crown Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Cushing Bros., Ltd. 
Cushing, A. B., Lumber Co., 
Ltd. 
Grant Bros. Plumbing Co. 
Gorman, Clancy & Grindley, 
Ltd. 


Calgary Paint & Glass Co. 

Calgary Silicate Pressed Brick 
Co. 2 

Canadian Equipment & Supply 
Co. 

Campbell & Hillier. 

Crown Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Cushing Bros., Ltd. 

Cushing, A. B., Lumber Co., 
Ltd. 

Grant Bros. Plumbing Co. 

Gorman, Clancy & Grindley, 

Ltd. 


Pattison Electric Co. 

Provincial Lbr. & Supply Co. 

Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Ltd. 

Riverside Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Stuart, W. & Company. 

Stewart Heating & Plumbing 
Co. 

Western Planing Mills. 

Western Supply & Equipment 
Co. 

Wounes EE. Je cc Go: 


as the 17th day of April, 1915. Our own opinion is that liens filed 
the said 17 th day of April will remain good definitely if the 
period of 90 days had not expired on the said 17th day of April, but of 

A LIEN HOLDER SHOULD BE GUIDED BY THE AD- 


VICE OF HIS OWN SOLICITOR IN THIS BEHALF. 


A New Mechanics’ Lien Act was prepared by Justice Beck for the 
Alberta nment, but the circumstances under which the Legis- 
ture was called together prevented its full consideration, the Session 

ing been determined on unexpectedly so that the Attorney-Gen- 
epartment had no time to give the new law that full and ample 

tion which would be necessary in an act of such importance. 
re, we were obliged to take the amendments cited above. 

ugh the present amendments are very satisfactory, as far 
go, and are a real measure of relief both to lien holders and 
of property throughout the Province of Alberta, we consider 
that the interests of lien holders are not yet fully protected, nor will 


‘ rn ver 


they be, until provision is made by which a lienholder who gives 
ce of his tie to an owner and thus causes money to be retained 
y the owner from the contractor shall be entitled to a first claim up- 


meys timabenes secured. As the law at present stands, a lien 
uch notice is compelled, notwithstanding his diligence, 
ich money divided pro rata among all lien holders except in 
certain circumstances. This, we feel, should not be the case, and the 
bill prepared by Mr. Justice Beck, IF ENACTED, in its present-form, 
will set this matter right, and we consider it the duty and interest of 


on the m 


uc eiving - 


to see Sl 
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every supply man and sub-contractor to press for the enactment of the 
proposed law. 

We may also say that this bill, prepared by Mr. Justice Beck, 
would expedite and cheapen very largely the necessary proceedings to 
enforce liens, as these could be taken and herrd in Judges’ Chambers 
upon affidavits and thus prevent the expense of an ordinary law- 
suit. 

In conclusion, we should like to point out that we have taken up 
the matter of amendments to the Mechanics’ Lien Law with the Al- 
berta Government at every Session since the year 1910, but owing to 
not having received instructions earlier, our interviews with the Goy- 
ernment were always either during the Session or a few days prior 
thereto, when it was impossible for the Government to give full con- 
sideration to the matter. We think, therefore, that the matter should 
be taken up now when the Attorney- General’s Department will have. 
ample time to consider and digest the proposed law. 

(Sgd.) Duncan Stuart & Company. 


Editor’ s Note: The general manager of the Revelstoke Sawmill ~ eB 


Company, of Calgary, discussed the Mechanics’ Lien Act, at length,- 
in the February issue of the Western Lumberman. Mr. Hess dealt 
with that part of the Act of giving notice to owners when selling to 
their contractor. 

For the information -of those of our hic who may not have 
read this article we herewith reproduce the Samples of notices above 


mentioned :— 


! 


Competition with the Co-Operative Yard 


IS A PROBLEM WHICH PRESENTS 
CAN BE SOLVED BY THE 


During the past few years there has come into being a factor in 
tail trade which is causing the so-called “regular” retail mer- 
in all lines more or Tess apprehension. This is the business that 
unized by a number of individuals on the co-operative basis. It 
wn in many lines of trade, but has probably reached as full a 
of development in the retailing of lumber as in any other line. 
lore purpose of these organizations, as claimed by their organ- 
izers, is to secure for their members the materials handled at lower 
than the same class of goods can be purchased for at the busi- 
the retail merchant. The reason, claimed by the organ- 
but denied by the retailer, is that the retail price at the regular 
of business is higher than it should be. Very often, however, 
operative lumber yard has its origin in the disgruntled feeling 
has arisen in the minds of a few promoters who believe they 
e not been fairly treated by.the merchant, or who have some ill- 
unded grudge against him. 


ness piace o!l 


Several Forms of Co-Operative Yards 
several forms of co-operative lumber yards, each dis- 
the policy adopted and pursued in carrying on the 


a character with which no man in legitimate 

mably quarrel. It is the kind of co-operative busi- 

ness which is organized for doing business at a profit for its stock- 

d differs from other institutions in the same line only in 

he number of owners is greater. In such an institution 

whom has enough capital with which to 

ne, combine their resources with the purpose of con- 

ducting egitimate b Such a business offers fair and legiti- 

and gives the regular retailer no particular concern. 

yperative yard is that which is organized on 

lines by a considerable number of individuals, 

to buy his requirements at cost, but who looks 

ip in it an investment for profit in the sales to 

are not members of the company. This is 

‘ the regular merchants in that line since 

pect little or none of the business of those 

ive them an even chance for the busi- 
inityv. 


tnese 1s of 
1 


siness al reas 


en, no one ol 
usiness. 
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ma ¢ CO-t 


1 


can ©) 


ed wit dnec o 
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mentioned are likely to be cleaner, 
1 that the business is probably under 
in who knows something of the busi- 
rights of other merchants to live und 
of the trade of the members of 


ze tne 


outside 


The Real Disturbers 


perative yards is the kind of competition that 
ich concern. This, is the class of insti- 
zed for the open purpose of crippling the trade of 


MANY PERPLEXITIES, BUT WHICH 
ENTERPRISING RETAILER 


the regularly established yards. As before stated, it is more than 
likely to have found its origin in the disgruntled minds of a few pro- 
moters who want to “get even” with the Tetail dealer for some fancied 
erievance. 

They offer a very alluring argument to others wholes they dlesia= 
to interest, and their object is to get as large a membership as possible. 
They point out with much embellishment that “the existing retail 
dealers are making exorbitant profits on every article of building ma- 
terial, and that the consumer might just as well save this for femsete 
by getting all of his requirements through a concern in which he has 
an interest and at prices much lower than he can obtain at the regular 
yard.” It contributes very materially to the success of establishing 
such a business that the promoters are working on a class that is 
peculiarly susceptible to this kind of argument. For the most part 
they are farmers, and there is no class of men more ready to deny to 
others the fruits of legitimate effort than the farmers. It is among 
this class of citizens that the catalogue houses find their easiest fields 
for cultivation, and buying through the co-operative lumber yard of 
this kind is practically the same thing as buying from the catalogue 
house, on a large and co-operative scale. 

While there are many features in connection with such a business 
that work to the detriment.of the retail lumber dealer, there is at 
least one that gives him an advantage, though it takes time and in- 
volves considerable loss to him before it develops. It is the fact that 
the manager of the co-operative business is more than likely to be a 
man with little or no business experience, and pracy no know- 
ledge of lumber. 

Sometimes, however, the manager is a man who ane had some 
experience in the lumber trade, but who has, or believes he has, a 
grievance. In such a case there is again the advantage in favor of the 
regular dealer in that this manager ‘will Ie likely to let his prejudice 
get away with his judgment. 


Not Successful Enterprises 


The history of co-operative lumber yards is replete with failures 
due to one or the other of these causes. The unfortunate part of it 
is that it takes the test of time to bring the enterprises to an end, and 
in the meanwhile, which is a very “mean” while, the regular dediee 
must fight for existence and the public gets a wrong idea of the profits 
in the lumber business. 

Sooner or later dissatisfaction will arise among the owners of this 
kind of a co-operative yard, because of the very fact that the members 
are naturally suspicious. The member with a small investment is cer- 
tain to believe that those who have more capital in the institution are 
being proportionately favored. If the manager is inexperienced he 
will make errors that will lead to questionings on the part of stock- 
holders. The fact that they became members of it is certain evidence 
that they are selfish, and their selfishness will manifest itself. 

This offers no immediate assistance to the regular dealer, how- 
ever, unless he can diplomatically create and foster this feeling among 
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the members of the co-operative business. This is a character of re- 
prisal that has no place in legitimate business, but often the case is 
particularly aggravating and calls for measures that would not be 
employed under other circumstances. 

Included in the class of institutions we are discussing is the ficti- 
tious co-operative lumber yard, or the yard operated on the co-opera- 
tive plan as a branch of a co-operative elevator business. This is much 
the same general type, excepting that its main business is in grain, 
and it enters the lumber market only for the purpose of securing for 
its members the privilege of buying lumber at wholesale prices. It 
represents itself to the wholesaler as a retail grain and lumber concern 
and secures stock at the wholesale market price to distribute to its 
members at cost. Ordinarily it makes no pretense at maintaining a 
lumber yard or a lumber stock, merely using its name to secure ma- 
terial for bills furnished by its members. It is a little worse compe- 
tition than the spite co-operative yard, for it has no overhead expense 
in’ maintaining a yard or carrying a stock. Such concerns should be 
advertised to the wholesale trade for just what they are—nothing 
more than consumers, and as such, not entitled to buy lumber at 
wholesale. 

Reputable wholesalers and manufacturers do no care for the trade 
of this class of yards, and the stock they get usually comes from in- 


ferior mills or catalogue houses and is not of a quality to furnish com-_ 


petition for the class of trade that wants good material. 

Such co-operative yards are merely aggregations of consumers 
and their methods of buying differ only in degree from those of the 
patron of the catalogue house. Since the co--operative yard is founded 
for the purpose of driving the retail merchant out of business, he 
should use the same means in competing with it that he does in com- 
peting with the catalogue house. He should let it be understood that 
the manufacturer or wholesaler who sells to the co-operative yard that 
‘is organized with this as the chief object in mind cannot hope to have 
his trade. We know of dozens of wholesalers who decline to sell to 
co-operative yards when it is known that they are pursuing a policy of 
unfair competition. 

After all this has been said, however, there still remains the fact 
that the competition of the co-operative yard must be met, and it is of 
such a varying character that it is difficult to lay down any definite 
' methods whereby it can be successfully overcome. 


A Problem in Merchandizing 


The problem resolves itself into one of merchandizing. It is too 


~ patent a fact that the lumber business, as it has been Eondticted in the. 


past, has placed too much ‘dependence on the one idea of price. The 
-public has been educated along that line and it will require vigorous 
-and continued effort to direct it into other channels. But it can be 
done. Many retail lumbermen are doing it now, and more are learning 
‘how to do it. 

Where the wholesale markets of the country are open to all buy- 
ers there is little opportunity to offer for sale better lumber than your 
competitor is offering, and with equality on that score, the past has 
made price the chief consideration. Nowadays, however a new ele- 
ment has entered into trade. It is merchandizing and all that the 
term means. 

The retailer must be a merchant, and he must Ibe & a salesman. Be- 
ing a merchant means that he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
lumber business and he must know his community and its needs. 
Having a knowledge: of the lumber business means that he must 
know lumber and its uses—the best kind of lumber available for the 
particular purposes to which it is to be put. He must be able to show 
patrons where they can save by using lower grades where they will 
serve the purpose as well, and must also show them where it is to 
their advantage in the long run to use a better quality of stock than 
they are willing to take. . 


Must Be Aggressive 


Usually, the retail lumberman has the advantage over the man- 
ager of the co-operative yard in that he has his living to make at the 
business and he must make a study of it if he is to exceed in making 
that living. He has the incentive to create business, while the co- 
operative yard exists only to fill requirements already in existence. 
Where competition is keenest the competent man will. rise. to the 
occasion, and the time has gone by when any but the competent can 
hope to make a success in any line of trade. eae 

With the average man who enters into the co- ‘operative business 
of the character we are now discussing, the average retail merchant 
cannot hope to make much headway. “They deny the, right of others 
to the fruits of their labor. They are selfish and have no interest in 
the welfare of the community in which they live. Among them, how- 
ever, will always be found a number who have gone into the busitiess 
without giving consideration to the fact that theyl are cutting in on 


the legitimate business of men who have a right to expect the'support’ 


of the community, and an appeal to their common sense and their 
better judgment will often prove effective. 
But where the argument of price cannot be met on its own chosen 
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ground, the quality of the salesmanship of the retailer is Sic to the 
test. A part of the business of the present-day retail merchant is to 
give service, and there are many forms of service that are compara- 
tively inexpensive, or that cost nothing at all. And even where ser- 
vice does cost something, it must be considered as a part of the over- 
head which will be alee care of by the increase in 1 the volume of busi- 
ness which it will bring. 


Should Study Every Move 


Every effort made by the retail merchant should be studied be- 
fore it is made. Every expense incurred should be looked at in the 
light of a business-getter or a money-saver. A well-equipped office 
costs more than one poorly equipped, but the convenience of doing 
business in such an office will make up the additional cost. A well 
planned yard with the proper equipment and tools for handling trade 
is an initial expense that is soon wiped out by the greater facility 
with which business can be done. 

In a nut shell, the co-operative yard offers its stockholders merely 
the opportunity to buy such material as they require at prices a little 
lower than they can get the same material for at the regular yard. Its 
manager has no incentive to create business, and ordinarily he has no 
inowledse of how best to fill their requirements. If he has such 
knowledge, the chances are that he is more intent on making price 
than rendering service. He has not the knowledge that will enable 


him to help his members make out the bills for the building they de- 


sire to erect, and if they want extras, the co-operative yard must ship 
them in by local freight, or they must go to the regular yard for them. 

~ On the other hand, the regular dealer carries a stock from which 
the average bill can be filled without delay. He can create new busi- 
ness by studying the needs of patrons and by suggestions of things 
they might like to have. If extras are wanted they are to be had 
without delay and at better prices than can be made by the co-opera- 
tive yard because they have been secured at carload rates of freight. 
Good merchandizing and good salesmanship can accomplish more 
than anything else in meeting this form of competition. Each such 
competitor presents problems peculiarly its owh, but they can be 
overcome by initiative and enterprise—J. F. Hayden, in Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman. 


Items of Interest from Calgary 
(Specially contributed to the Western Lumbermap) 


The building trade in Calgary remains quiet, although there are 
some extremely large contracts in sight. 

It has been recommended that an addition to the present large 
High School be started at once. The work will cost apptoximately 
$250, 000. Many modern facilities will be installed in the building. 
These will consist of a shower bath, a gymnasium, a chemical labora- 
tory, laundry stores, and offices. The assembly hall will accommodate 
1,500 people. 

Plans for the Technical School are being drawn. 
will be erected next fall. 

Other than a few smaller contracts, the amount of building is very 
light, the main constructional features consisting of repair work only, 
such as, small additions to houses, building garages, sheds or fences. 
The number of good modern and well located houses for rent are not 
many, but owing to the inability to obtain loans, contractors are not 
inclined to use ‘their savings or funds to erect more. Undoubtedly 
when loans can.again be had, there will be many residences erected. 

The Calgary lumber dealers who attended the meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held in Saskatoon on April 


This building 


- 27th, were F. W. Hess, General Manager af Revelstoke Sawmill Com- 


pany, Limited; F. E. Sine, Vice- President Atlas Lumber Company, 
a B®. Critchley, General Manager Crown Lumber Company, Lim- 
ite 

G. E. Hayward Basschipped the stock of the old Northern Lum- 
ber Company to his yards in the North. 

Pray & McClellan have purchased the stock of the late Park 
Mills, Edmonton. 

Carter-Mather Lumber Company has assigned to the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Association. Mr. J. Carter is giving the matter of ad- 
justing the affairs of the company his attention. 

Mr. Isaac Hale, of the Forest Mills of B.C., Revelstoke, recently 
paid a business visit to Calgary. : 

Good rains have fallen recently, and the crop condition was never 
better. Farmers will do some building after seeding is fully com- 
pleted. There has been an increase in acreage in the north from 20 
per cent. to 25 per cent. Everybody reports good business and thie 
crop prospects are better than they have been fOr many years. In the 
south country, where they have not fared so well in the past few 
years, there has been a large increase in acreage. The Government 
has. distributed 4,625 bushels of wheat seed and 5,760 bushels of oats, 
covering about 8.000 acres, near Consul. 

The city of Edmonton has let a contract for wooden sidewalks 
which will require one million feet of lumber. 


‘ 
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An Attractive Six-Roomed Cottage 


ns upon this and upon the following page show the 

r views and ground floor plan of a type of dwell- 

ng which should prove popular in the western cities. The structure 
seit ’ l 


itirely of lumber, and its noteworthy features are its 
roomy interior and its comparative cheapness of con- 
struction, costing only about $2,200 complete. The exterior treat- 
ment calls for little comment. It has been developed upon lines which 
tl | to convey an impression of circumscribed height, due 
nanner in which the roofing of the main structure is 
veranda, giving an unbroken roof area very large 
rison with the size of the building. This treatment could be 
easily modified by merging the veranda roof into the main roof at a 
ifferent angle should it be thought advisable. The design as it 
stands, however, is not unattractive, and is of a nature to appeal to 
The shingling of the veranda below the floor line and 
the balustrading, together with the stone column bases and the 

1 of the walls, are also noteworthy points. 
he arrangement of the interior is carried out upon admirable 
Its chief features are the space which has been devoted to the 
1, and the relation of the latter with the living room. 


> 


rend n . +}, 
Cu : ver tne 


e vest e provides convenient accommodation for coats and 
raps e the two doors which intervene between the main portion 
¢ se and the outer air tend to keep the interior warm and free 


- 


from gusts of cold air during the winter. The hall gives access 
through a cased opening to the living room, and may on occasions be 
used as an annex to the latter. The principal bedroom also opens 
from the hall, as does the passage leading to the other bedroom, the 
bathroom, the stairs, and the kitchen. From the living room the 
dining room opens. Access between the latter and the kitchen is pro- 
vided through the pantry. There is a back porch, while on the upper 


floor is a large attic. All the bedrooms are provided with ample 
closet accommodation. 


Attention might be drawn to the manner in which the stairway is 
hidden from the hall. This treatment tends to shut off the hall from 
te rest of the house, and renders it more suitable for the entertain- 
ment of guests, but on the other hand it has a tendency to make the 
stair itself very dark. ; 

The interior view shown is taken from the opening between the 
hall and the living room. It shows a small portion of the hall imme- 
diately on the right, and living room, and a part of the dining room 
through the intervening cased opening. The door seen in the picture 
is that giving access to the pantry. 

The design is, as a whole, commendable. The exterior treatment 
is perhaps subject to modification, but the interior possesses features 
which should recommend it to a large number of designers and house 


builders on account of its moderate cost and considerable accommo- . 


dation. 
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Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The retail lumber trade of the prairie provinces is, on the whole, 
steadily improving. The lumbermen throughout the West are optim- 
istic and think that the dull times are past. 

Many business men in Western Canada are of the opinion that, 
with Italy joining.the Allies forces in the present European struggle, 
business should soon show a considerable strengthening. Bonds 
- should be easier to dispose of on account of the predicted curtailment 
-in the length of the war. Again, the inclusion of Italy should tend to 
hasten a long-waited-for victory, which, once it occurs, will without 

a doubt create more business in Canada than the sum total of the 
present small gains. 

The president of a large retail firm in Winnipeg stated to the 
Western Lumberman’s representative that the business of his yards 
was ahead of the corresponding period of last year. He further said 
that the country trade was good, it continually being on the increase. 
This is indicated by the fact that many British Columbia mills are 
shipping fair loads of lumber to prairie points. Furthermore, the 
building situation appears to be much brighter this month. A moder- 
ate building program is being carried out in each of the western 
cities. By this we do not mean to infer that the building expendi- 
tures are of an equal amount to those of 1914. 

Canada has at the present time to rely for money on her own 
natural resources. It is, thereforesvery gratifying to learn that never 
has Canada had a more encouraging crop outlook than that which is 
now causing all her people to cast longing eyes to the toilers of the 
soil. One retailer recently said, “I have just returned from a trip out 
west, and although I have covered the same ground on numerous 
“corresponding periods, never have I seen the crops look as good as 
they do this year. Why, in some parts, you would actually think it 
was the end of June, by the advanced stage which the blades have 

reached. Given good weather, Canadian people need not worry over 
the hard times which pessimistic people predict, for there will not be 
any.” 5 . 
Let us all hope that Fortune will be kind to the farmers this 
year. The toilers of the soil have indeed labored hard, and they de- 
serve to be rewarded by a bumper crop. It appears, from all reports, 
practically assured, if good weather is experienced at the critical 
period. The cold wet days which we encountered last month did a 
lot to ensure good roots. Should the high prices of cereals continue, 
and there is every indication that they will, then will the west be in 
an enviable financial position by next Christmas. The lumber and 
building trades will be the foremost to benefit. 

Collections are fairly good, and prices remain very firm. 

Reviewing the situation from all its different aspects, the outlook 
for the future is brighter than has been the case for many months. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 

Geo. S. Brush, lumber and coal merchant, has sold out to F. P. 
McDougall, of Nokomis, Sask. 

J. H. Martens, who was formerly manager of the Monarch Lum- 
ber Company at Rosthern, Sask., left with his family for Aberdeen. 
I'red Frank, of Regina, succeeds Mr. Martens as manager. 

J. R. Chamberlain, who is in charge of the Markets and Products 
Department of the B. C. Forest Branch, at Victoria, recently paid a 
visit to the offices of the “Western Lumberman” at Winnipeg. 

Geo. McMillan, of Maple Creek, Sask., has taken charge of the 
Security Lumber Company’s yard at Langbank, Sask. The former 
manager, A. Ede, has left to take charge of this company’s yards at 
Kipling. 

Messrs. M. Courchene and M. J. Dubois, of Duck Lake, Sask., 
dissolved partnership last month. Mr. Courchene will take charge of 
the entire management of The North Canada Lumber Company’s 
yards at Duck Lake. 

Regina has recently suffered from an epidemic of fires, of 
whilch by far the largest and most spectacular was one which 
visited the North West Lumber yards which are situated in the heart 
of the wholesale district. Only the most strenuous efforts of the whole 
fire department prevented a conflagration which would undoubtedly 
have wiped the wholesale district out of existence had it once gained 
control. Damage to the extent of $25,000 in the lumber yards was 
sustained, and several narrow escapes are reported. The yards were 
owned locally and were fully insured. 


FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


A fierce fire recently broke out at the Imperial Lumber Yards at 
I ajord, Sask., and did damage to the extent of $25,000. The work of 
fighting the fire was severely handicapped owing to the fact that there 
was no water supply available. The fire was fought with dirt and 
chemicals. : ; 

Judgment was recently delivered by Chief Justice Mathers in the 
case of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, vs. the 
Canadian Northern Railway in favor of the plaintiff for $41,000 and 
costs. The action was brought in respect of a loss by fire which the 
plaintiff sustained at his sawmill at Greenwood River, Sask., as far 
back as May 20, 1910, when it was claimed that sparks emitted from 
the smokestack of one of the defendant company’s locomotives started 
a fire on the railway company’s right-of-way. The fire finally spread 
to the plaintiff's limits, and destroyed property, of a very large value, 
in the shape of standing timber, logs, logging camp outfits, etc. The 
defendant company denied that the fire was started in the way claimed 
by the plaintiff, and resisted the claim on this ground. Hugh Phil- 
lips and C. S. A. Rogers appeared for the plaintiff; O. H. Clark, K.C., 
and C. W. Jackson for the defendant company. 

A very important Western Canadian law case of interest to all 
Canadian lumbermen will come before the Privy Council on July 1, 
in London, when the appeal of the Great West Lumber Company, 
of Calgary, will be heard against the judgment given by the fall court 
at Calgary, a year ago, in favor of the Northern Crown Bank, by 
which the plaintiffs won a suit involving half a million dollars. Wal- 
lace Nesbitt, K.C., appeared for the bank, and associated with him 
was H. P. O. Savary; while E. P. Davis, K.C., of Vancouver, appeared 
for the Great West Lumber Company. Mr. Savary.will appear before 
the Privy Council for the respondents. 

An acre of alfalfa has been sown at twenty-five points in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, without one cent expense to the farmer 
except his time and the use of one acre of his land, and the crop se- 
cured to be his. This demonstration has been brought about after 
considerable time and expense in securing the hardiest seed and most 
accurate knowledge from the various authorities as to the mannet 
of planting and cultivating the plant, and with the object of showing 
the farmers in the various districts in the Province by their own 
efforts, that this valuable stock food and soil builder can be grown 
successfully and with great profit if the conditions as set forth are 
carried out. The Lumber Manufacturers Yards, Limited, have 
gathered a lot of information on seeding, culture and harvesting al- 
falfa which they will be glad to supply to anyone who may be inter- 
ested, on application to them at their head office in Regina. 


News of Interest from North-West Ontario 


The big sawmills of the Sheyvlin-Clark Company, at Fort Frances, 
Ontario, are now at work, over 500 men being employed day and 
night in the mills and yards, not to speak of the large number working 
in the river and in the woods getting out the logs to the booms. This 
modern institution is one of the industries which pays out over $40,000 
per month in wages to residents of Fort Frances. 


Must Keep the River Free for Navigation 

Mr.’ Langlois, of the Public Works Department, Ottawa, who 
is in charge of the Rainy River survey, recently visited Fort Frances, 
Ont., preparatory to commencing the season’s work. Mr. Langlois 
said he would make his headquarters at Rainy River where some 18 
men on his staff would camp out for the summer. His work con- 
sists 1n measuring the height of the water in the river and Lake of 
the Woods and in inspecting booms and other menaces to navigation. 
When his attention was called to putting in a shear boom across the 
Rainy River from Beaudette by the Engler Lumber Company, with- 
out any consent of the Government or other parties concerned, Mr. 
Langlois said he would at once report to Mr. Chapleau, chief engineer 
of his department, with a view of having it removed. Mr. Langlois 
said there was too much liberty taken by lumber companies in blocking 
the Rainy River with logs and other timber and that he proposed to 
look after all infractions of the law. Navigation should be open at all 
times to the public. As a rule the large companies usually observe 
the law, but sometimes even they forget that other people have a right 
to the waters for navigation purposes. Speaking of the dam that 
should be built at the Soo rapids, Mr. Langlois said it would furnish 
several thousand horse power of electric power for both sides of the 
river and help navigation at the same time. 
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Cost of Dressing Small Dimension Reduced 

The Berlin Machine Works, of Hamilton, Canada, and Beloit, 
Wis., have just placed on the market a very interesting machine for 
use of mills on the Pacific Coast. This is in the way of an Automatic 
for dressing random dimension, either one side, side and edge, 
two sides, three sides, or making ship-lap. 

This machine is usually located alongside of a sorting table 
where the lumber can be tripped from the sorting table directly to the 
machine. It is taken off of the table by means of jump rolls, passed on 
to transfer chains which deliver the lumber directly on the feed table 
operated in connection with the machine, where. the multiple guides 
in the machine will take care of any width following one behind the 
other. For instance, a 2 x 12 will follow a 2 x 4 at the rate of 200 feet 
ner minute and there is no intermission between the pieces. 

. This tool will be used extensively by mills on the Pacific Coast, 
as it greatly reduces the cost of dressing small dimension. 

The machine has a capacity of upwards of 100,000 feet per day, 
and is operated by one man only. It is seldom necessary for this man 
t his hands on the lumber as the lumber is entirely taken care of 
fa feed table provided with the machine. 
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The first one of these machines has been installed in the States 
by the Booth-Kelley Lumber Company, of Springfield, Oregon, and a 
machine of a similar type with ship-lap attachment is now being in- 


stalled in the Blodell-Donovan Mill, at Bellingham, Washington. 


Obituary 
lames J. Lemon, of Lemon, Gonnason & Company, Limited, 
Victoria, died suddenly on April 25th, following an attack of apoplexy. 
The deceased had been a resident of Victoria for twenty-seven years, 


nd was widely known on the Pacific Coast as a builder, contractor 
nd lumberman. 
n in New York City February 26, 1856, of Irish parents, at 

f 16 Mr. 


e age of lemon left school at Atcheson, Kansas, to engage 
ailroad building work at Denver, Colorado. Next he became a 
tractor of Leadville, and a few years later removed to Portland. 

In 1887 he came to Victoria as foreman for Johnson, Walker & Fleet 
Company. and in 1891 became associated with Aaron and Benjamin 
Gennason in the organization of Lemon, Gonnason & Company. In 
; erected a sawmill and entered the local building trade, 
few years growing to large proportions. Mr. Lemon 

‘ ed in other businesses, being a director in the Hud- 

re Corporation and the Washington Compressed Fuel 


lemon was married in March, 1889, to Miss Isabella Jones, 
he children are Miss Leonore M. Lemon and 
ho has been associated with the company for 


and prairie wholesalers and retailers heard 
, W. B. Cooke, manager of the W. B. 
y. Limited, Pacific Building, Vancouver, which 
iliness, double pneumonia hav- 

as in his 38th year, was regarded 
set of liumbermen, and prior 
was secretary-treasurer of the 
ompany, Limited. The funeral took 
ly residence, 1338 Balfour Avenue, 


7th. after a short 
he de eased, vho V4 
htest i our younger 


rt ‘ ith his father 


; : ne idalbbiiy 


lent of the Mount Lehman Lumber, Tim- 


New Automatic Sizer manufactured by Berlin Machine Works. 


vicinity of Cowichan Lake, Vancouver Island, is preparing to increase 


ber & Trading Company, Limited, died at the Royal Columbian Hos- 


pital, New Westminster, on the 18th inst. Deceased was formerly in 
the lumber business in Ontario, and came to the coast and built a 
mill at Mount Lehman in 1910, where he has operated since. Mr. 
Cooke, who was 37 years old, was borne in Hillsdale, Ontario. Inter- 
ment took place at New Westminster. : 


Will Push B.C. Fir on Atlantic Seaboard 


The welcome news has been made public that the Empire Lumber 
Company, which owns 56,000 acres of Douglas fir timber in the 


its logging capacity from 50,000,000 feet to 80,000,000 feet yearly, and 
before the first of June will likely have another Lidgerwood overhead 
skidder at work, the plant at present in use comprising two Lidger- 
woods and two donkeys. The announcement was made recently by 
President William G. Moore and Managing Director George D. Bou- 
ton, both of Philadelphia, on the occasion of a business visit to Vic- 
toria and the company’s logging headquarters at Cowichan Lake. 

“T am hoping,” said Mr. Bouton, “to build up a business of from 
100,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet on the Atlantic seaboard. In the cities 
of that seaboard the value of the British Columbia and North Pacific 
fir is being appreciated, and it is going to displace other woods to a 
considerable extent in interior and exterior finishings. It is realized 
that the Douglas fir will force its way into use, and to meet that de- 
mand the company is preparing and laying its plans.” 

“The next point arising is the plan to be adopted for cutting those 
logs. At Crofton we consider we have one of the best sites for a mill] 
possible, and the action taken by the company may be either in the 
form of absorbing some of the existing mills, or else of construction 
of our own plant. It is the definite intention of the company to manu- 
facture lumber itself, and one of the objects of the present visit is to 
make some milling arrangements. Meanwhile the opportunity to 
cut at Genoa Bay will be fully used and in addition to the 6,000,000 
feet a year for the Toronto harbor works, that mill having a capacity 
of 30,000,000 feet, the export trade will be maintained as the market 
warrants.” 

Transportation of the lumber when cut,” he said, “is a most im- 
portant feature, and for that purpose a director of the company has 
been secured in Lowel L. Richards, a member of the great British 
shipping firm of Bowring & Company, Limited, which represents that 
firm in the United States. Mr. Richards will look after the trans- 
portation end, and we hope after the war is over that the release of 
tonnage will enable us to ship satisfactorily.” 


‘ 


The Kerr Turbine Company, Wellsville. N.Y., has issued Bulletin 
No. 52, describing and illustrating “Economy” steam-turbine-driven 
pumps for water supply, boiler feeding, fire service, circulating con- 
denser water, circulating water in heating systems, draining mines, 
etc. A copy will be mailed on application. 


_ Cuba’s new silver coinage which is to be put in use this year will 
be of the denominations with which the public is already familiar, that 
is, 10 centavos, 20 centavos, 40 centavos, and one pesa or dollar. They 
will have the same value as similar coins of the United States or of 
the same amount in American money. 


Imports of wood and manufactures of wood into the Dominican 
Republic from 1909 to 1913 were valued as follows :—1909, $153,600; 
1910, $204,734; 1911, $256,369; 1912, $343,429; 1913, $392,398. 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


After months of weary waiting for signs of better business in 
the lumber industry, it is gratifying indeed to be able to change the 
tenor of our monthly forecast from gloom to optimism. Since our 
last report a more confident feeling has taken lodgment in the breasts 
of our lumbermen, and the cheerfulness born thereof is having its 
effect upon other lines of industry that are more or less dependent 
upon logging and lumbering for the bulk of their orders. 

It is difficult to point to any particular development in the rail 
trade as likely to have been responsible for the improvement now 
visible, and we believe it is very largely traceable to the extremely 
favorable crop reports reaching our lumbermen from all points in the 
prairie provinces, copious rains having fallen over the entire West 
just when needed. It is believed that this providential fall of moisture 
practically assures a bumper crop under ordinary circumstances, and 
that if favoring conditions rule from now onward the harvest will be 
a tremendous one in quantity owing to the largely increased acreage 
put under crop this year, because of the war. With wheat likely to 
command about double last year’s price, the returns to the farmer 
would be equivalent to two bumper crops harvested this season, and 
one need not be a financier in order to grasp the significance of such 
an event, and its revivifying effect upon the trade of the entire West. 
Past indebtedness would be promptly liquidated and every business 
man and farmer would be able to start anew with a clean balance 
sheet. What this wiping out of indebtedness would mean to the mill- 
men of British Columbia, who are carrying several million dollars of 
prarie accounts, may easily be pictured, and added to this would be 
the enhanced purchasing capacity of many thousands of farmers who 
have had to stint themselves for several years past in their buying 
of lumber. and other building materials. To faith in the realization 
of these things may be traced much of the present cheering optimism. 

Quite distinct from the above, and perhaps more surely founded, 
are various evidences that the timber industry is slowly righting itself 
as a result of improving conditions both at home and abroad. Build- 
ing operations are beginning to show some little activity, and while 
rail shipments show a slight falling off for the forepart of May, the 
orders from Ontario and prairie points are encouraging in volume, 
and the enquiries lead to the assumption that an improvement may be 
looked for. Already prices have stiffened on several grades that have 
been abnormally low, and the trade has taken kindly to the raise. 
Our export firms, however,- must be credited with playing a very 
large part in bringing about the present improved tone of the industry. 
During the first three.months of the present year they increased their 
offshore foreign and domestic shipments by 6,854,387 feet, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1914. This is a very creditable showing 
in the face of war conditions, and high freight rates, the more especi- 
ally as the export millmen of Oregon and Washington shipped in the 
same period 107,695,724 feet less than they did in the first three months 
of last year. . 

Still better things are in store, we are happy to announce. Dur- 
ing the past week or ten days the British Admiralty has placed an 
order for 10,000,000 feet of mixed lumber with the B. C. Mills, Timber 
& Trading Company, Limited, Vancouver, the oldest export mill in 
the province, for June and July delivery per vessels sent out for the 

_purpose; the Dominion Government has an order on this Coast for 
1,500,000 feet of timbers and bridge material for Port Nelson term- 
inals of the Hudson Bay Railway, a steamer to be provided; four or 
five off-shore cargoes are now being cut by Vancouver Island and 
Mainland mills; the Hanbury Lumber Company, Vancouver, has an 
order for 3,500,000 feet of timbers for the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way; the Rat Portage Lumber Company’s plant is running over- 
time on export orders; and several other mills are cutting part time 
on parcel shipments for the United Kingdom and elsewhere. More 
men are being employed, and trade generally is feeling the benefit. 

The demand for shingles—especially XXX brand—is not quite 
as good as at time of last report, prairie and Ontario orders having 
fallen off somewhat. The same may be said of the United States 
demand for XX XXX Clears, but 18-in., Eurekas and Perfections are 
holding up well in that market, and prices show a tendency to stiffen, 
or at least hold firmly at present figures. Practically all the mills are 
cutting steadily—most of them on the ten-hour schedule. 
States correspondents have been expressing a fear that business will 
fall away if the relations of that country with Germany should be- 
come strained. Present mill prices are: XXX, (6-2, 16-in.), $1.45 to 


United . 


$1.60, majority of sales, $1.50; XXXX, (6-2, 16-in.), $1.65 to $1.70 
(few selling); XXXXX, (5-2, 16-in.), $1.75 to $1.85—$1.80 ruling ; 
Eurekas, (5-2, 18-in.), $2.05 to $2.10, (scarce at the lower figure) ; 
Perfections, $2.20 to $2.30, with $2.25 ruling, few sales being made at 
the lower price. 

The log market is rapidly getting into better shape as the mills 
show more activity. The present surplus has been estimated at 90,- 
000,000 feet of all grades, but this includes the holdings of the mill 
companies. Probably 50,000,000 feet would be a fair statement of the 
quantity of logs in the water unbought. The monthly cut has been 
quite large, keeping in mind the limited mill output up till the pre- 
sent, but it must be remembered that many of the small camps in 
operation are cutting cedar for export to the Puget Sound. Present 
demand for shingle cedar is falling off materially, most of the B. C. 
mills using bolts; camp run commands $8 to $9.50, with lumber logs 
in good call at $9.50 to $12.00. Camp-run fir goes at $5.50 to $7.50; 
spruce, $8 to $10; hemlock, $5.50 to $6.50. 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


Vaughan M. Galbraith, of Victoria, who was formerly in the ex- 
port trade at Hong Kong, has accepted a position with the Sid. B. 
Smith Lumber Company, of Vancouver. 

Hon. W. H. Cushing, of Calgary, well known in prairie lumber 
circles, called on Victoria and Vancouver friends early in May, fol- 
lowing a visit to the World’s Fair at San Francisco. 

President J. G. Robson, of the Timberland Lumber Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, visited Seattle early in May and was 
successful in signing up several large orders for mill material. 

W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Limited, Revelstoke, called on Vancouver friends May 17th, 
on his way to Puget Sound points, accompanied by Mrs. Anstie. 

E. M. Prouty, managing director of the Canadian Willamette 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, enjoyed a motor trip to Seattle re- 
cently as the guest of A. B. Place, of the Dempsey Logging Company. 

Thomas Garrett, secretary of the Puget Sound Machinery De- 
pot, Seattle, and Vancouver, has been holidaying in California for the 
benefit of his health. Many B. C. friends hope the rest will prove 
beneficial. ‘ 

J. D. McCormack, managing director of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, spent part of May visiting 
Ontario and prairie points. He returned via Minneapolis, where the 
company maintains a sales office. 

J. W. Long, editor of the Lumber Trade Journal, New York, was 
a recent visitor to Vancouver and other Coast points. Mr. Long, who 
had been fraternizing with Southern lumbermen, said his decision to 
visit the North Pacific cities had furnished him no end of surprises. 
His trip east over the C. P. R. will add to the number. 


W. M. McIntyre, Seattle manager of Clark Bros. Company, Olean, 
N.Y., manufacturers of sawmill machinery and engines, called on 
Vancouver millmen April 20. Mr. McIntyre was located in the 
South prior to his transfer to the Pacific Coast, where he finds the 
climate, the people and their ways very much to his liking. 

Sid. B. Smith, formerly of the North American Lumber Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, but now president of the Sid. B. Smith Lumber 
Company, and Sid. B. Smith Shingle Company, Vancouver, returned 
May 19th from a very successful trip to the prairie provinces. He 
reports crop prospects very good, copious rains having fallen. 

N. W. Whittall, manager of the Iowa Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Limited, New Westminster, left for England on May 20th, 
travelling via C. P. R. to New York, British capital is represented in 
the company, and we understand the balance sheet to be presented 
by Mr. Whittall is likely to impress them as being most satisfactory. 


P. D. Gordon, of the firm of Mason & Gordon, timber merchants 
and wholesalers, Montreal, spent a day or two in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria on his way to San Francisco Exposition. Mr. Gordon, who was 
accompanied by his wife, makes an annual visit to the Coast in order 
to visit the firm’s Vancouver office and keep in close touch with our 
millmen. 

P. A. Wilson, manager of the Cottonwood Lumber Company, 
Limited, Deroche, returned recently from an extended business trip 
through the Middle Western and Eastern States, travelling via Mont- 


ho 
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real, Toronto and Winnipeg. While the demand for cottonwood is 
not brisk, Mr. Wilson made some strong connections during his trip, 
and looks for good times later on. 

W. E. Marsh, New York City, president of the Empire Lumber 
Company, which has large interests on Vancouver Island, was a 
recent visitor to Victoria in connection with plans being made to in- 
crease the firm’s logging output. Mr. Marsh had just returned from a 
visit to the World’s Fair at San Francisco, and was lavish in his praise 
of the B. C. section in the C. P. R. pavilion. 

Aird Flavelle, of the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Company, Limit- 
ed, Port Moody, was taken ill Friday, May 7th, the symptoms indicat- 
ing appendicitis. An operation was successfully performed next day 
at the General Hospital, Vancouver, and since then he has been mak- 
ing a good recovery. Miss Jean Flavelle arrived from Lindsay, Ont., 
and has been with her brother during his illness. : 

J. E. Buckingham, of Portland, Ore., Northwestern representative 
of the Standard Steel Company, Philadelphia, spent a couple of days 
in Vancouver the last week in April. “Buck” is a live wire in his line 
of business, and when he starts in to describe to a millman or logger 
the merits of the Baldwin loco. it seems a shame that other firms 
should be wasting their time turning out an inferior article. 

H. C. Meeker, managing director of the Nicola Valley Pine Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, Canford, was in Vancouver early in May on 
his way to Puget Sound points. Mr. Meeker reported that his plant 


is now in perfect trim, the output being increased as a result of recent - 
i > 


additions of modern machinery. A large proportion of the cut of 
choice pine is finding a market in the United States, but Ontario and 
prairie business is also good. ’ 

Many friends of Asa Williams, forest expert, who was very seri- 
ously injured last fall in a camp of the Howe Sound Timber Company, 
Limited, will be pleased to hear that he was able to leave the General 

Hospital, Vancouver, about the middle of May. One limb is still in 
a plaster cast, but he is able to get about with crutches. Mr. Wil- 
liams is enjoying hotel life as a change, but as soon as the weather 
turns fine will go up the Coast to recuperate. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


D. W. Gray, of Sperling, Fraser Valley, has taken over the log- 
ging business of Williams Bros. 


Standard House Building Company, Limited, Vancouver, is be- 
ing wound up by voluntary agreement. 
E. L. Kinman, Vancouver, is planning to open a logging camp 


one of his timber limits up the Coast. 

The Hastings Mills, Vancouver, will supply 3,000,000 feet of 
quired for relaying plank roadways in Prince Rupert. 
Vancouver City Council is calling for tenders for the cutting of 
the Seymour Creek waterworks reserve, below the 
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f the Electric Lumber Company, Limited (in liqut- 


Huntingdon, Fraser Valley, are being offered for sale by 

Material is being assembled for the new wharf to be built at 

Eburne, on the North Arm of the Fraser, by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The estimated cost is $5,000. 

Lehman Timber & Trading Company, Limited, whose 

sawn s at Mount Lehman, Fraser Valley, are now getting their 

r supply by rail from a limit situated about 10 miles east of the plant. 


Recent Vancouver liquidations reported by Bradstreet’s include 
River Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, assigned to 
Canadian Cedar Lumber Company, R. Campbell, assignee, 


re at Ardley, near the line of the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company in Burnaby municipality, kept 25 men busy 
ho n the night of May 3rd. The homes of-several set- 
a time. 

Company, Limited, has been incorporated under the 
' Act, with power to purchase or otherwise acquire 
yusiness of loggers, etc. The authorized capital 

Ss. ad office, Vancouver. 
npany, Limited, capital $300,000, has been 
Companies’ Act, and will take over tim- 
Edwin wing on timber lands situated on 


the latter half of April interfered seri- 
ving from up-Coast points. As if 
sate for his early summer frolic. Calm 


part of May, the sea being like glass for 
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four or five days. Tug owners took full advantage of the fact, the 
delivery of logs being especially heavy. 


Ernest Connor, logger, who took over on March 1st the camp — 
formerly operated by the Howe Sound Timber Company, Limited, on — 


Toba Inlet, has installed an 11 x 13 Empire Manufacturing Company 
yarder which is doing good work. 


The cargo mill of the Genoa Bay Lumber Company, Limited, — 


Vancouver Island, resumed cutting April 26th after a brief shut-down. 
Manager Geo. R. Elliott figures on a steady run the balance of the 
year, some good orders having been booked. 

Among recent British Columbia incorporations is that of the 
Cutler Shingle Company, Limited, Port Coquitlam. 
$20,000, divided into two hundred shares. The new company will take 
over the shingle plant operated at that point by W. B. Cutler. 

The Cascades Timber Company, Limited, an extra-provincial 
company, has been registered in this province, with capital of $500,- 


000. The head office is situate at Janesville, Wisconsin, Rufus H. — 


Rays, lumberman, Vancouver, acting as attorney in this province. 
The Victoria Machinery Depot, Limited, Victoria, had need re- 
cently for a massive stick of fir timber for some marine repair work 


in hand. The “toothpick” was furnished by Jas. Leigh & Sons, lum-— 


bermen, of that city. It was 24 inches square and 71 feet in length. 
The new dock at Smith’s Cove Terminal, Seattle, built to serve 

as a concentrating dock for lumber, is practically one-half mile in 

length, 310 feet wide, and is capable of storing 30,000,000 feet of lum- 


ber. A Gantry crane of large capacity forms part of the dock equip- 


ment. 

In an address delivered before the American Club, Vancouver, 
on May 8th, Mr. H. H. Stevens, M.P., took for his subject “The B. C. 
Lumber Industry.” In the course of his remarks he said ownership 
of a fleet of lumber carriers was essential to the success of our export 
trade. : j 

A New Westminster firm is turning out bright steel shingle ties 
or bands, which are treated with a non-rusting composition. It is 
thought the British Columbia shingle mills will adopt this new tie 
in preference to the galvanized steel bands which they are now im- 
porting. Lp ss 


The Fraser River Pile Driving Company, Limited, New West- e 


minster, has been awarded the contract for the extension to the Do- 
minion Government wharf at White Rock, B.C., near the United 


States boundary. About 1,000 feet will be added to the present ~ 


structure. : > 
T. A. Middleton, receiver in charge of the British Canadian Lum- 
ber Corporation, Limited, for British bondholders, recently received 


authority from the court to borrow the sum of 110,000 pounds sterling, © 
the loan being required to pay off pressing charges and conserve the 


assets of the concern. _ 

C. L. Terry, Vancouver, recently purchased from the Provincial 
Government over 3,300,000 feet of timber situated on Huaskin Lake, 
near Drury Inlet. The stand of cedar is 2,500,000 feet. Prices real- 
ized were $1.00 per thousand for cedar and spruce and for other 
species 50 cents per thousand. 

The Weeks-Dunell Cedar Company, Limited, has made applica- 
tion to the Ottawa authorities for foreshore rights required for the 
successful operation of its fine shingle plant at Fanny Bay, Vancouver 
Island. The water lot applied for runs out beyond high water from 
1,100 to 1,300 feet and has a depth of 300 feet. 

The Brunette Sawmills Limited, Sapperton, near New West- 
minster, has an efficient fire brigade. This was demonstrated April 
29th when sparks ignited some crates in the box factory. Two lines 


of hose were promptly trained on the fire by the mill employees, and 


all danger was past when the city firemen arrived on the scene. 
British Columbia owners of hemlock stands learned with much 
satisfaction that that wood is to be used along with spruce in filling 
the heavy orders for box shooks recently placed with the Cameron 
Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, and the B. C. Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, New Westminster, for United Kingdom delivery. 
A demonstration in pit or stump charring was conducted by Wm. 
Middleton, a Vancouver expert, before members of Aldergrove Farm- 
ers’ Institute on April 14 and 15. Twenty-three ranchers witnessed 


the experiment, and some of these have since started fires on their own — 


lands in imitation of the method, which is said to be both economical 


and efficient. 

The Timberland Lumber Company, Limited, Craig’s Siding, on 
the Fraser Valley line of the B. C. EF. Ry., recently added a large block 
of old growth timber to their already extensive holdings, and the log- 
ging railway is being extended to top the new limit. Two heavy 
donkeys have been installed, lighter equipment heretofore in use be- 
ing disposed of. The mill was closed down for two weeks while 
changes were being made. J. G. Robson, the energetic president of 
the company, says the new limit runs 90 per cent. fir, and will furnish 
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some of the choicest timber to be found in British Columbia for heavy 
construction purposes. ; 

The plant of the Independent Shingle Company, foot of Four- 
teenth Street, New Westminster, narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire on the night of April 19. The mill is being operated on a double 
shift, and about 11:30 o’clock a heavy wind scattered sparks and burn- 
ing embers from the open refuse dump in all directions. Fire broke 
out in several parts of the plant, but the brigade arrived in time to 
cope with the danger successfully. 

The Seattle Boiler Works, one of the oldest concerns of its kind 
in the Northwest, has been located at Ballard Station, Seattle, for a 
quarter of a century. Not long ago the firm moved into its fine new 
plant at 1128 West Forty-fifth Street, which is electrically operated. 
A specialty is made of boilers and refuse burners, the big destructor 
at the New Westminster plant of the British Canadian Lumber Cor- 
poration, Limited, being a fine sample of the latter. 


During March there was scaled in all British Columbia districts 
36,322,698 feet of saw logs, 378,853 lineal feet of piles and poles, and 
17,575 cords of railway ties, shingle bolts, fence posts and cordwood. 
The exports from all districts amounted to 7,307,897 feet of saw logs 
and 82,890 lineal feet of piles and poles. Eight timber sales were made 
during the month, representing 13,543,550 feet of logs and 12,200 lineal 
feet of other timber, the estimated returns being $21,900.65. 


An item in our April issue stated that T. H. Adams had purchased 
the Stone sawmill in Duncan district, Vancouver Island. We have 
since been informed there is no Stone Lumber Company at the pre- 
sent time in the district referred to, but it happens that the manager 
of the Hillcrest Lumber Company, near Duncans, bears that name. 
The item of news was furnished us by an Island traveller, who got 
things mixed somehow. Mr. Stone’s company has not thought of 
selling the business. 


The small logging operator is having his inning this season, and 


apparently is able to make a bit of money even at the present low - 


prices paid for some classes of timber. There are not as many big 
camps in operation as in previous years, but more small ones. The 
scale in March was 45,000,000 feet (including shingle bolts) as com- 
pared with 32,000,000 during the same month of last year, and there 
is every indication that the total cut for April will show about the 
same ratio of increase. 


The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company’s mammoth new electrical 
‘sawmill at Everett, Wash., made an exhibition cut on April 28, when 
two or three logs were run through the saws to try out the machinery. 
By June Ist the sawmill and planing mill—said to be the largest and 
finest equipped plant in the United States—will be in general opera- 
tion, the capacity being 350,000 feet in ten hours. A new cedar mill 
to cut 100,000 feet per day is under way. The company’s total expend- 
itures will exceed $1,000,000. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
recently shipped to the superintendent of the British Columbia exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, a striking panor- 
amic view, suitably framed, of their great lumber manufacturing 
plant, the Fraser Mills. The photo is 21 ft. 4 in. in length and 21 in. 
wide, all the buildings, together with the immense stocks of lumber, 
being shown. The picture will be a great advertisement of the lumber 
manufacturing possibilities of the province. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


Suit Against German Timber Firm 

Seeking to recover possession of 21,117 acres of timber land, on 
which payment is now over $200,000 in arrears, the Red Cliff Land & 
Lumber Company recently filed a writ against Alvo von Alvensleben, 
Limited (in liquidation), the Vancouver Timber & Trading Company, 
the Quebec Bank, the North Coast Land Company, and the Com- 
pagnie Franco-Canadien. The price of the lands, which are located in 
Alberni, Newcastle, Nelson and Dunsmuir districts, was to be $2,- 
228,000. 

ee: Delivery Vital to Ownership 
A decision of some interest to timber men was handed down in 
Supreme Court, Vancouver, in the action of McLeod vs. Federal 
Lumber Company, the suit being for the recovery of $956 alleged to 
be due for some 310 poles which plaintiff contracted to supply to 
defendants. The poles were towed down from Port Moody and 
moored in the harbor, but later the boom broke up and a number 
of the poles were lost. Defendants refused to accept the remainder, 
contending that the boom had not passed into their possession. The 
agreement entered into was that the poles should be delivered at the 
ship which was to take them away. Judge McInnes ruled that de- 
fendants were not in possession, that the agreement had not been 


lived up to by plaintiff, and further held that the boom was not pro- 
perly constructed. Judgment for defendants. 


Original Award Materially Reduced 


Judge Audette, of the Exchequer Court of Canada, in April hand- 
ed out his judgment in the appeal, the King vs. Canadian Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, Limited. The case was heard at Vancouver, lasting 
from the 22nd to 29th of February, owing to the large number of 
expert witnesses called on to give evidence. 


Some land owned and used by the company being required by 
the Dominion Government in connection with a new dock being 
erected on Burrard Inlet, it was appropriated and the sum of $55,000 
tendered in payment. It was accepted as part compensation, the 
company claiming the taking of the land in question made it impos- 
sible to carry on successfully their business of lumber manufacturing 
and shipping. At a later date part of the appropriated land was re- 
turned, but the company still claimed the portion left was insufficient 
for their purposes of sawmilling. 

In his judgment Judge Audette awards the company damages 
of $35,000, allowing for the land returned, the government is there- 
fore entitled to a refund of $20,000. The case may be carried to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, and finally to the Privy Council, the mem- 
bers of the company having every confidence in the justice of their 
claim for full and ample compensation for serious injury to their busi- 
ness and loss of profits. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


The British steamer Amur on April 19th loaded a large consign- 


ment of lumber at Hastings Mills for the Granby Smelter at Anyox, up 
tine 118}, Ce (Consens a 


With 1,200,000 feet of lumber taken on board at Genoa Bay mills, 
the American barquentine Hawaii left Royal Roads, Victoria, on 
May 17th for Cape Town, South Africa. 


The Chilean ship Curzan, well known to British Columbia ship- 
pers, is under charter to load lumber for Sydney, Australia. The cargo 
will be taken on at Victoria or Chemainus. 


The Canadian-Australian freighter Waruna on her last voyage in 
May carried a large shipment of paper taken on at the plant of the 
Powell River Paper Company, Limited, Powell River. 


The B. C. Mills Tug and Barge Company, Limited, has been 
granted incorporation under the B. C. Companies’ Act. Capital, 
$150,000, divided into 1,500 shares; head office, Vancouver. 


While lying alongside the wharf of the Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal 
Company, Vancouver Island, the tugboat Etta White was badly dam- 
aged by fire on the night of April 30th. The interior was completely 
gutted. 

The American steamer Stanley Dollar arrived at Vancouver on 
May 9th to take on a cargo of ties, getting away on the 16th. Part 


of the shipment will be discharged at San Francisco, the balance going 
to Philadelphia. 


The American steam schooner Rainier reached Genoa Bay earl 
in May with a consignment of redwood from California ports. The 
timber was placed on board the barkentine Hawaii, then loading at 
Genoa Bay for Cape Town. 


The Fraser River Pile Driving Company, Limited, New West- 
minster, is sinking a large number of piles for the Great Northern 
Cannery-at the mouth of the Fraser River, to serve as foundations 
for new buildings to be erected before the salmon fishing season opens. 

The Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, recently 
shipped 700 tons of box shooks to the United Kingdom per Blue 
Funnel liner Calchas, making the third shipment of box stock on 
the big contract closed with a Liverpool timber firm a few months ago. 


Greer, Coyle & Company, Limited, Vancouver, who operate a 
number of tugs, recently added to their fleet the powerful tug Freno, 
built by the Wallace Shipyards, North Vancouver, in 1913. The ves- 
sel is 97 ft. in length, 19 ft. 6 in. beam, and 10 ft. in depth, and has 
up-to-date oil-burning installation. 


The American steamship Tallac cleared from Genoa Bay mills 
early in May with a cargo of 1,300,000 feet of lumber for New York. 
The lumber was put on board by the Empire Stevedoring Company 
at the rate of 300,000 feet per day, which sets a new record. The 
American barkentine Hawaii has since cleared from the same mill 
with a cargo of 1,350,000 feet for South African ports. 


The Russian barque Lucipara, which arrived from Melbourne, 
Australia, on May 13, in ballast, has almost completed taking on a 
cargo of lumber at Hastings Mills, Vancouver, and will leave in a 
few days for the United Kingdom. The Russian ship Endymion is 
also under charter to load lumber in the near future at Vancouver or 
Victoria for Cape Town, South Africa. The record rate of 120s. is 
being paid. 
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Report of British Columbia Forest Branch for 1915 


Interesting Statistics and Deductions Presented in Review of Lumber 
Industry for Past Twelve Months 


Rehevinae the 
CMV IES Clic 


i informalaes wil be of great interest to readers of 
, we publish hale some ener Sees mie ees the 
f the Forest Branch to Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of 
vas presented to the Legislature at its last session: 


hicn W 


r matters made the year 1914 remarkable from the point of 
‘rest administration in this province. The first was the 
the “Timber Royalty Act,” which defined, for half a cen- 

ead, the stumpage price of Crown timber; the second was 


he strenuous and successful struggle with one of the worst fire sea- 
sons ever experienced in the West; thirdly, in spite of the unpre- 
cedented conditions, created by wars and financial depression, the 
forest revenue was well over $2,000,000; while, fourthly, previous con- 
ectures as to the large amount of timber remaining in the Crown re- 


serve were confirmed by the results of exploration. 

The Timber Royalty Act attracted widespread attention on ac- 
count of its bold application of the modern legislative theory which 
for the retention by the State of a due share in the unearned 
on mits Se resources. By establishing a-~sliding scale 
the government is assured a full proportion of. future 
ee selling price of lumber, the Act made it’ possible for 
the government to give stability of tenure to the lumbermen with- 

injur 1e public interest. Financial institutions are now able 
imber licenses as permanent investments. There is no 
hat the added strength which has been given:to British 
titles by this Act was of great effect during the 
past few months in maintaining faith in this, the most 
tant class of provincial securities, and in enabling investors 
to meet their obligations: 


+t it 


increment uf 


ti nber 


manutacturers 
fire season was one of the worst inthe history of the West, 
rable in most ways with that of 1910. But although there 
fires in 1914 than in any year on record, they resulted in 
lage than has occurred in many previous seasons; a grati- 

to which the efficiency of the patrol and fire- fighting 


of the province undoubtedly contributed. We have only to 


yserve the effect of weather conditions in the American states to 
the south of us to realize how strenuous conditions were. Over 
$1,600,000 was expended there upon timbered areas no larger than 


se of this province, and yet the cost to British Columbia did not 
Juetases for fire-fighting and patrol. Property damage was 
estimated at about the same amount. 


Future forest revenue will depend upon the protection from fire 
now in various stages of maturity on the non- 


ured for use and become valuable. The present fund 


ig torest 
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FIFE FIGHTING EXPENDITURE 


$11,005, the other squares being drawn 
statement of costs elsewhere). 


represents 
(Refer to 


available for fire-protection is not sufficient to protect such areas from 
fire. The direct interest of the public is so great in the protection 
of these timber lands, some of which will begin producing revenue - 
in a very few years, that as the fire hazard increases in their vicinity 
it may become necessary to ask that a large government contribution 
be made toward the cost of their protection. 

But a portion of the province has so far been covered by the 
forest survey of the past three seasons, yet the merchantable timber 
definitely located in the Crown reserve already reaches a consider- 
able total. The boundaries of no less than 954,950 acres of unalien- 
ated statutory timber land have been established on the official maps 
of the province, without including any of the areas covered by recon- 
agricultural lands of the province. This young growth, together 


with the large quantities of unalienated mature timber, will in a very 
naissance during the past season. 


The preliminary reports concern- 


Slash resulting from road-construction. 


ing the latter show that an additional 30,000,000,000 feet of timber 
were located by our field parties in 1914; and when the full reports 
have been tabulated the Crown reserve will receive a further most 
satisfactory increase on account of unalienated timber that is in- 
cluded in this large stand. 


The market problem confronting the lumber industry and the 
government’s efforts to assist in solving it, are dealt with in the fol- 
lowing report. The first hint of war temporarily paralyzed building 
operations in the market supplied from the Pacific Coast. The lumber 
industry, which was in a weak condition following the inflation of a 
year ago, was brought to a dead halt. The effects are now felt in 
every community throughout the province by every class of the popu- 
lation, for this industry furnished our greatest export product, met 
the adverse balance of trade in every community, and provided set- 
tlers with a market for both their labor and their produce. In the 
majority of the villages and towns in the province prosperity will 
return quickest through revival in the lumber business. There is 
no lack of timber to cut; there is no lack of mills to cut it. It is the mar- 
ket that must be sought, both in Canada, east of the Rockies, and in 
the United States from the Mississippi Valley eastward, in Australia 
and the Orient, and to a certain extent in Europe. An aggressive 
campaign for the capture of these markets is now under way in the 
Northwestern States, lumber manufacturers and the Federal Govern- 
ment pushing it together. I cannot too strongly urge that the most 
important duty of the Forest Branch at the present time is to assist 
in extending the markets for British Columbia’s forest products. If 
the present opportunity is lost the lumber industry of this province 
will have a long uphill fight in establishing its position. 


The work of bringing together and training a force to carry out 
the duties placed upon the Branch by the Forest Act has now passed 
the first preliminary stage. The groundwork of the organization is 
complete, and a field force has been developed which is capable of 
attending to all the most pressing lines of work. Attention was first, 
most properly, devoted to putting revenue collection on a substantial 
business basis and to systematize fire-prevention; although a begin- 
ning has been made at other work, such as a survey of the forest re- 
sources of the province, a study of the methods necessary to ensure ° 
the highest productivity of forest land, and an investigation of wider 
markets for forest products. The Branch is therefore now entering 
upon the second stage of development and can now devote itself hence- 
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A Pardidian Organization That 
Serves the Interests of 
Canadian Woodworkers 


Berlin Woodworking Machines Are 
MADE IN CANADA 


The “Berlin” Line Berlin Machines Were First Built at Berlin, Wis., U.S.A. 


The name “Berlin” has been closely associated with the 

| woodworking industry ever since the first power feed drum 

All Types of sanding machine was built in a little shop at Berlin, Wis., U.S.A., 
nearly thirty-five years ago. 


P laning ’ Sanding Later the company moved from the little town that gave the 
4 concern jts name—“Berlin” Machine Works. They added to 
and Sawing their line—began building and perfecting planing and sawing 


, machinery as well as sanders. 
Machinery for For years they manufactured woodworking machinery of 
S ll Pl ‘ various types for saw mill, planing mill and factory for the U.S. 
awmill, FiaNINY = and Canadian trade at their Beloit, Wis., plant. 


: Then the desirability of handling Canadian business from a 
Mill and Factory. directly-in-Canada organization became evident. A branch 
factory with offices was built in Hamilton, Ont., in 1908, which 


Investigate Berlin to-day is one of the best equipped plants of its kind in Canada. 
° Every Canadian woodworker should have a general catalog 
oo oe Your of Berlin Canadian built Woodworking Machinery. 
eeds. 


Write for it on your letterhead. 


BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Largest Manufacturers of Woodworking Machinery in the World. 


United States Plant | Beloit, Wis. 


A Forest Branch Cabin, Columbia Valley, 
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Kamloops District. A telephone is installed 


here connected with the Forest Branch telephone-line, Revelstoke to 
Big Bend, a distance of 120 miles. 


rest products. 


Areas of Administrative 


to the study of ways and means to increase the output and use 
his programme will be energetically carried out. 


and Protective Units, 1914 


LUMBERMAN 


Revenue taken to account during the fiscal year ending March 
30th, 1914, amounted to $2,612,900. Taking the taxation of private 
timber lands into account, the total provincial revenue from forest 
sources was $2,698,561. 

Special Licenses 


Number, December Ist, 1914.—Number renewable while timber 
remains, 12,429; number renewable for fixed period only, 1,255; total, 
13,684. 

Expiries.—A verage expiries in 1913 were 14 per month; average 
expiries in 1914 were 29 per month. As it happens, the number of 
expiries has decreased somewhat during the last half-year. 


Surveys.—The number surveyed in 1913 was 1,879; the number 
surveyed in 1914 was 2,054. There remain 6,019 licenses still un- 
surveyed. 

Transfers.—Change of ownership was registered in 2,035 cases 
in 1913; change of ownership was registered in 1,417 cases in 1914. 


Forest Protection Fund 


At April there was remaining from the previous fiscal year a 
credit balance of $26,856. The government vote for the year was 
$166,000, while from licenses (8,460,000,000 acres), leases (945,000 
acres), and private timber lands (1,669,199 acres) there was due an 
equal amount; and the total fund available for the year was thus 
estimated at $359,082. The plans for the season allotted the surplus 
from the previous year for improvements, and $232,000 for patrol, 
leaving a balance of approximately $100,000 available for fighting 
fires. The unusually heavy cost of fire-fighting caused by the severe 
season experienced will cause a deficit of $21,000 on the year. 


Total Expenditure 


although minor 


Maran 
Average 
Average No. of Average Gaara Minimum 
No. of Area Regular Area, and Area, 
Forest District. Total Ranger Ranger Guard Guard Patrolmen Guard and 

Land Area Districts Districts Districts Districts during Patrolmen 

Season Districts 
7,500,000 3 2.520.000 21 360,000 30 252,000 
g 36,650,000 5 7,330,000 29 793 31 1,182, "258 
23,100,000 4 5.620.000 23 24 962,500 
6,390,000 3 2,130,000 19 21 304,286 
6,970,000 3 2,325, 0( ) 11 iF 22 316,818 
12,670,000 2 6,335,000 10 ne 267.000 11 1,151,818 
‘ 7,950,000 4 1,987,500 22 361,363 64 124,219 
nee R ert OP 21, SS0000 3 7,296,000 11 1,989,091 11 1,989,091 
1 52 225,000 9 580,561 9 580,561 
5 3'154,000 24 657,083 33 477,878 
: 3 2 2,915,000 12 486,625 46 126,848 
1914 . 15 50,000,000 35 4,285,714 191 789,473 302 499.000 
1913 . 150,000,000 34 4.545.454 159 943,396 224 669,464 


The tables presented above give the permanent and temporary 
force employed during 1914, with the areas of the guard and patrol 


No chz inge 


»evere 


was made 


in the number 


of forest districts, 
adjustments of the boundaries were found to be 


depression existed in the lumber business in the earlier 


rt of the year under review, and, coming on top of this, the outbreak 
var in August made the conditions for the collection of revenue 


' 
yr the 


f $2,157,019 for 
factory. 
the pre 
nt from previous years, 

ns due 
mparati small 


autumn unfavorable. 
the twelve 


and, 


Statement of Forest Revenue 


rentals ... 


12 mos. to DEC. 
1914. 


.$1,555,980.28 
391,118.36 
7,170.95 
88,792.08 
30,472.32 
1,805.82 
270.90 
25,335.00 
36,545.33 
7 085.00 
5,200.00 

ilu sil 
508.50 
3,477.87 
1,550.83 
534.05 
425.00 
569.57 
61.96 


'$2,157.018.95 


$185,661.00 


rces ... ...$2,342,679.95 


Under the circumstances, the col- 
months ending November 30th 


vious year the amount passed through the books in- 
$350,000 that had accumulated in the Trust Deposit 
allowing for this, the net decrease 
to the unprecedented financial conditions in 1914 
amount of $325,770. 


12 mos. to DEC. 
1913. 


$2,112,876.18 
482,707.05 
9,016.95 
119,291.44 
23,978.99 
1,759.41 
24,291.00 
18,719.92 
10,385.00 
5,025.00 
17,208.84 
924.50 
2,587.95 
1,140.40 
691.40 
585.00 


1,469 3 


$2; 832, 788.71 71 


$1 66,540.00 


$2,999,328.71 


1913 1914 
Patroliane $205,000 $223,239 
Improvements ... 104,000 27,5905 
Fires ct eee. 9,600 144,014 
Motalse ae . $318,600 $394,758 


It should be meted “Sher pont $18, 000 of Tae total for 1914 has 
been expended on behalf of railway companies, and will be refunded. 
Improve- 


Patrol. ments. Fires. Total. 

Headquarters $8,370" 0 Sy $ 8,370 
Cranbrook... sees 18,720 $1,375 $25,194 45,289 
ort Geonee . tae SOD 421 IL S705 
Hazelton Sh EA 19,945 1,528 Pas 22,586 
islands) rere penta 1737 3,880 11,005 32,202 
Kernnloopsieae ane enene 14,566 6,582 PINS 42,261 
Lillooet 13,178 sacdeeee 123 13,296 
Nelson. 22 noe 23,895 2,246 48,970 7a la. 
Prince Rupert . LO! GS OMe >= he cee 427 11,416 
Meter iaumenee 8,200" 4 oe ae 983 ANS) 
Vancouver ... 32,424 9,845 10,007 52,276 
Vernon 18,065 1,628 Za,S02 43 055 

Totals $223,309 $ 27,505 $144,014 $394,828 
1913. 205,000 104,000 9,600 318,600 


(Continued on page 37) 


Dense stand of cedar on line of Grand Trunk Pacific near McBride, 
to be sold by Forest Branch, 
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have the stretch taken out before you get 


them and “the 157% less stretch” means an overall 
economy of 15% on your belting costs. 


Every time you ‘‘take up” a slack belt it usually means cutting out a useless 
piece. In a year these pieces represent considerable belting all paid for but of 
no use to you. All this is additional to the time lost in tightening belts and 
power lost through slack belts. 

Use Goodhue Belts aud reduce your 
belting charges and “‘ belt labor’’ 
by 15%. ’Tis worth considering. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co. 


Limited 
Danville, P.Q. 


We tan our own Leather— , 
we know it’s good. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives: 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1142 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Pacific Coast Loggers Meet in Vancouver 


STATE OF THE INDUSTRY DISCUSSED—LARGE SURPLUS OF TIMBER— 
ADDRESS BY HON. W. R. ROSS 


For the first time the monthly meeting of the Pacific Coast Log- 
* Association was held May Ist in Vancouver, the British Col- 
loggers having recently affiliated with their fellow operators 
of Washington and Oregon. The business session was held at Hotel 


Vancouver, the following being present when the proceedings opened 


at 10 a.m.: President George W. Johnson, Puget Mill Company, 
Seattle; Secretary E. S. Grammer, Brown’s Bay Logging Company, 
Seattle; Alex. Polson, Polson Logging Company, Hoquiam; Peter 
Shafer, Grays Harbor; W. J. Chisholm, Merrill & Ring Logging 
Company, Seattle; A. J. Morley, Saginaw Timber Company, Aber- 
deen; E. Y. English, Lyman Timber Company, Seattle; A. Whisnant, 
Portland; M. Manson, M.P.P., Cortez Island, B.C.; J. M. Dempsey, : 
President British Columbia Loggers’ Association; John Hendry and 
A. J]. Hendry, of the British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Com- 


J. G. Moffatt; J. M. O’Brien, Brooks, 


pany ; T. A. Lamb, Lamb Bros. ; 


Scanlon & O’Brien; W. L. Mack, Prentiss, Ramsden & Mack; I. A. 
Haslam Lake Timber & Logging Company; F. C. Riley, 


lel, Stewart & Welch; W. A. Goddard, Robert W. Hunt & Com- 
any; Dr. Judson F. Clark, Clark & Lyford; M. D. Rector, Interna- 
SS eueet Company; Albert Fraser, Fraser & Macaulay; G. E. 
k, Western Logging Company; C. W. Yapp, Squamish 
Timber Company, all of Vancouver. 
E. Y. English, Seattle, estimated 100,000,000 feet as the quantity 
of logs on hand on the Puget Sound, 60 per cent. being held by log- 


The Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, 
British Columbia. 


the mills. 
oggers were gaining a little on the mills. 
J. Chisholm, Seattle, said present prices for fir ran $6, $8 and 
sll; there was very little cedar offering. 
Johnson, referring to the cedar situation on the Sound, 
said the demand was light and prices were not good, running from 
37.90 to $12.50. In Vancouver two advances had been made on cedar 


gers and the remainder by The surplus was not large but 


f Hoquiam, Wash., said the mill cut on Gray’s 
and the camp output 2,200,000 feet. At 
ggers held 51,000,000 feet, and mills 16,000,000 
. of the mills were cutting, and probably 60 
operating. Some of the mills had off- 
uld not secure bottoms. 


reported that Gray’s Harbor 


erdeen, Wash., 
ng; the price was around $11. 

n, Columbia River, unable to be present, reported 

about 100,000,000 feet of logs in the water, 

‘1 There was 20,000,000 feet 

feet of ceda ir. Prices were $5, $8 and 
a little more. 

umbiz district J. M. Dempsey estimated 

90,000 ,000 feet, with 60 per cent. of the mills 

the loggers. Fir sold at $7 to $7.50, with 

of 50 hingle cedar, $8 and $8.50, with a good 

rather scarce. 
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A. J. Hendry, Vancouver, referred to the abnormal freight rates 
on lumber which were hampering the exporters. For United King- 
dom delivery they ranged as high as 150s. or $37 a thousand feet, 
with 120s. and 125s. to South Africa. 

Messrs. J. M. O’Brien, M. D. Rector, T. C. Riley and Dr. Clark 
also took part in the discussion. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in Aberdeen, 
Wash., the date to be named by Chairman Johnson. 


Entertained at Luncheon 


The visiting lumbermen were the guests of the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association at a luncheon served at the conclusion of busi- 
ness. I. A. Bearce occupied the chair. The guest of honor and lead- 
ing speaker was Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands for British 
Columbia. Others present in addition to those in attendance at the 
business session included G. D. McKay, Provincial Timber Inspector ; 
R. H. H. Alexander, Secretary B. C. Lumber & Shingle Association ; 
J. M. Allen, Secretary B. C. Shingle Agency ; Geo. E. Davenport, Pres- 
ident Jervis Inlet Lumber Company, Limited; W. J. Miller, Robert 
McNair Shingle Company, Limited; T. F. Paterson, Paterson Tim- 
ber Company, Limited; C. R. Ash, R. J. Hamilton, L. X. Kohlman, 
J. R. Agar, J. A. Knox and Wm. Tytler, all of Vancouver; E. M: 
Fowler, Westminster Shingle Company, Limited, New Westminster ; 
Ja Hee Wioonres Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Limited, 
Victoria. 

At the close of Hon. Mr. Ross’ address Mr. John Hendry, Presi- 
dent of the B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Limited, a 
pioneer lumberman, in business in Vancouver since 1874, made a 
short reference to old-time conditions in the logging industry, and 
was followed by Michael Manson, M.P.P., of Cortez Island, along 
the same line. / 

An Interesting Declaration 


Hon. Mr. Ross found in the occasion an opportunity to place 
clearly before those present an expression of the views of the govern- 
ment on the lifting of the embargo against the exporting of logs, 
the declaration being timely in view of the efforts of a number of 
cedar manufacturers to prove that they are suffering from a shortage 
of timber. Hon. Mr. Ross said: 

About three years ago, when the government of British Col- 
umbia organized a Forest Service and began putting its conservation 
plans into effect, there was a somewhat distrustful feeling among 
many loggers in the province. They had, in fact, a sort of general 
notion that conservation meant making the logger go broke—making 
him take out all the knotty tops of trees that he could not possibly 
sell, and turn the woods into an elaborate park by elaborate disposal of 
all brush. I can remember the fear being expressed that the govern- 
ment’s action would be based on theoretical rather than practical lines. 
Well, the years have passed, and I think our loggers have forgotten 
these misgivings. They realize now that the government is working 
on simple, commonsense lines, and that what we are all striving for 
is merely, in the last analysis, the conservation and development of 
the lumbering industry itself. That industry is one of the basic insti- 
tutions of British Columbia, and the progress of the country depends 
in a very serious degree upon the encouragement the industry receives. 

The marketing of our timber affects more people, dirctly or in- 
directly, than any other resource of the province. Even today, be- 
fore a stick of timber has been logged in half our forest regions, for- 
est industries are already on a considerable scale. My department 
reported on nearly 1,000 logging operations last year; our mills have 
a capacity of two and a half billion feet a year, and the value of an- 
nual output ranges around thirty-four million dollars in ordinary 
times. In the light of what is coming, however, it is quite plain that 

3ritish Columbia’s lumbering business is destined to be on a far 
bigger scale within a few short years. This is not a mere expression 
of general optimism—it is based on the facts as they exist today. The 
present acute depression is merely temporary; it is caused by specific 
conditions that we realize and can remedy. There is one aspect of 
the matter for which ‘I am thankful. There are many commercial 
situations in which governments are powerless to help. In this crisis 
in the history of our lumbering business, however, | am glad to say 
the government of this province can be of real assistance. 
help to remove unnecessary handicaps from which the industry is 
suffering, and we can help in finding markets. 

Wider markets for our export trade are what we need first. To 
get them we need shipping. It is no good going on the way we have 


We can: 


: 
q 
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been, with plenty of business offered to our mills from every quarter 
—from Australia, India, China, South Africa, Great Britain, South 
America, and France—and not a ship obtainable. No industry, as far 
as I am aware, has ever been faced by so severe a scarcity of trans- 
portation as that which is stifling’ the export lumber trade of British 
Columbia at the present time. We are planning to remove that dis- 
ability ; there is a little item of $50,000 voted to help our work in that 
direction, and although it is beyond our power to alter war conditions, 
I anticipate that we shall by vigorous effort secure a certain minimum 
tonnage which will set our export trade upon the path of revival. 


The other duty before the government—that of making known our 
lumber and stimulating the demand for it the world over, in every 
export market we can hope to reach—is being prosecuted vigorously. 
I am sure this will interest our visitors from across the line, for they 
have been going after these markets pretty hard themselves of recent 
years. Well, there is room for both countries of the Pacific Slope in 
the world markets! What I wish to emphasize is that British Col- 
umbia is now out for her full share of export business. 


As you know, the government’s policy has been always directed 
towards building up home industries. We want to see the manufac- 
ture and re-manufacture of wood products carried on to a far greater 
extent than it is to-day. We want wood-using industries, as well. 
And for these reasons there has been a strong objection to the ex- 
port of unmanufactured material, by which I mean the export of logs. 
It has been provided since 1906 that logs from Crown lands should 
be sawn in British Columbia mills only. Then the war came and an 
emergency was created. Our mills could not dispose of the usual 
cut. That meant that many loggers would be thrown out of busi- 
ness, increasing the prevailing depression unless relief could be given 
_ by allowing logs to be exported. This relief was granted by the 
government last August. Since there has been some criticism of the 
government’s action in the press recently I will briefly review the 
» situation thus created: 


It is a matter of cedar logs. About twenty-five million feet of 
cedar logs were on hand last August, when the embargo on export 
was lifted. From then to the end of March, seventy-seven million feet 
were scaled, making a total of one hundred and two million feet of 
cedar logs to be accounted for. Of these thirty million have been 
exported, some thirty-five million have been sawn. So there is a bal- 
ance on hand at present. Take the last three months. With a camp 
output of around ten to twelve million feet of cedar logs a month, we 
find the exports in January, February and March 2, 3, 4% million 
respectively. In the same months there were scaled for home con- 
sumption at British Columbia mills, 5, 7, 7% million respectively. 
These figures, and the opening up of more cedar camps, show an in- 
creasing supply of logs for our home mills. 


Now, the position of the government in this matter is very clear. 
It takes no sides as between logger and millman. Its business is to 
regulate the matter of export in the true interests of the province; 
to protect home manufactures and protect wage-earners in the woods 
both equally. It must secure the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. So, in view of the log situation I have described above, and of 
the fact that 1,000 men are now working in cedar camps up Coast, 
the government does not feel that any change in the existing situa- 
_ tion would be justified while conditions remain as they are at present. 
half of which would have been shut down if export were prohibited, 


This is not an occasion for a set speech, and as I have already 
spoken at some length I will only refer in passing to the govern- 
ment’s policy regarding small sales of timber. We endeavor to make 
it easy for the logger with one or two donkeys to get small areas of 
timber quickly when he needs them. There are many fractions 
scattered along the Coast which’it is desirable to get logged off, and 
we encourage application for them. One result of this is that the 
smaller operators are very busy up the Coast just now, and the result 
is shown in the scalings—45 million in March, as against 32 million 
in March last year, and April scalings also larger than in 1914. This 
is a remarkable thing in view of existing depressed conditions. 


In closing I wish to refer to another matter. We had a bad fire 
season last year. In many ways it was worse than that of 1910, and 
it cost the Forest Protection Fund $403,000. I am glad to say we 
saved the timber with comparatively little damage, which is testimony 
to efficient organization. But the winter rainfall has been very light, 
the ground is far drier than usual, and the spring has been unusually 
early; in fact in the interior many creeks are reported to be drying 
up already. Never have spring conditions been more ominous than 
they are at present. Unless we get frequent rains this summer there 
will be a very bad fire season, in fact there have been three fires 
already near Vancouver, and others up the line near Kamloops. In 
view of the dangerous outlook I want to make a special request to 
the loggers of the province to co-operate in fire protection and slash 
disposal in every possible way during the coming summer, and to 
help the Forest Service in carrying on its work efficiently. 


Two Factors 


With Which 
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You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 
SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 


this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products will not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 


are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 


For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment- 
whether bought for present or future operation or as 


an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 


but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about timber 


Ask for it. 


bargains. 


James D. Lacey & Company 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, IIl.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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Operations of Mountain Millmen 


The Quance Lumber Company, Limited, Nakusp, Arrow Lake, 
are Operating the planing mill full time getting out a large pine order 
for a Chicago wholesale firm. The sawmill will not be started up this 
season unless conditions show a material improvement. R. P. Col- 
ran is manager; C. Anderson, superintendent; E. Buhl, planing mill 
roreman. 

The Ralph Simpson Shingle Company, Limited, opposite Arrow- 
head, started cutting June Ist with a full crew. The plant has three 
machines, which are operated night and day. 

EE. R. Vipond has installed a small shingle mill at Arrowhead. 


T. W. Allshouse, of the Summit Lake Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Summit Lake, started up the planing mill in April, having booked 
an order for pine finish. According to present plans the sawmill will 
not cut this season unless prices and demand show a material bet- 
terment. 

The Edgewood Lumber Company’s sawmill at Castlegar Junc-+ 
tion, Nelson district, commenced cutting about May 10th. Manager 
Wm. Waldie has contracted for the season’s output, which will be 
taken by S. Thorpe and J. W. Wood—two prairie lumbermen who are 
well known in British Columbia. 

J. S. Deschamps’ No. 2 sawmill at Nelson has completed a big 
cut of logs for the Forest Mills of British Columbia, Limited, Revel- 
stoke, and will probably remain idle for the balance of the season. 
The planing mill will be kept running. Mill No. 1, at China Creek, 
near Rossland, has orders ahead for several months’ cutting. 

The Western Box & Shingle Company’s plant on Nelson water- 
front is running steadily. Manager Kitchener has installed a new 
patent machine for the manufacture of box strips. 


A. G. Lambert Lumber Company, Limited, Nelson, have closed 
their sawmill near Tagum, the limit being cut out, but the planers 
will be run all season. The plant will likely be moved before next 
fall to the firm’s new timber holdings. 

The Nelson Sash & Door Company, Limited, are operating with 
a small crew, but there is considerable new work in sight. Proprietor 
John Burns took advantage of the dull time to make a trip to the 
Eastern States, leaving his son in charge. Foreman H. Keefe is still 
in charge of the shop. 

The production of honey in Nelson district is becoming an im- 
portant industry. This is made plain owing to the fact that Wm. 
Romaine, of Nelson, has started a small beehive factory and is able 
to report a good run of orders. 

T. S. Richardson, manager of the British Canadian Lumber Cor- 
poration mill at Crescent Valley, Nelson district, made the announce- 
ment several weeks ago that the plant will not cut a log this season. 
The planing mill crew will be kept busy, however. 

In the face of the unfavorable market outlook Nelson’s veteran 
lumberman, W. C. E. Koch, started up his sawmill on the Slocan 
branch of the C. P. R. early in May, with a full crew. The plant will 
manufacture about four and one-half million feet this season if all 
goes well. Roy Burlingham, of Fernie, is in charge of the filing room. 

Owing to the existing depression, coupled with low prices for 
lumber, the owners of the Western Pine Lumber Company plant near 
Grand Forks, in the Boundry country, some time ago decided that 
it would be folly to run the mill this season. W. Mark DeCew, man- 
aging director, is, however, quite optimistic as to the future, and re- 
yorts several good sales of pine to American dealers. The com- 
yvany’s planing mill will likely be kept in operation all season. 


. 
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\llen & Morris, proprietors of a planing mill and box factory at 
Grand Forks, had only a small force at work in the early part of the 
season. The box department is now quite busy, some good orders 
I g been placed by the fruit growers of the district. 


The Trail Lumber Company, Limited, Paulsen, and Annable 
im mpany, Limited, Annable, will not start up their mills this 
eason owing to the poor demand for lumber and unprofitable prices 
he Kernaghan Lumber Company, Limited, Salmon Arm, has 
le of its retail yard to P. Gorse. 
pper Fraser River (B.C.) Lumber Company, Limited, 
had planned extensive operations in the vicinity of Tete Jaune 
r erected the frame of a large sawmill, has notified 
int Stock Companies, Victoria, of the intention 
from business in British Columbia. 


will act as forest guards this season in 


’ iy pt rsons 
ing assumed their duties May Ist: The appoint- 
H. McPherson, Trout Lake; E. Stevens, How- 
Lardo; W. B. Strathearn, Kaslo; H. Mawdsley, 


Denver; A. E. High, Nakusp; Joseph 
Lake; W. Williams, Edge- 
Irvine, Waneta; Harry Gib- 


4 , ~ ey vle. New 
Harrison, Arrow 
‘ vle} _ Salmo; Robert F. 


son, Castlegar; G. W. Thompson, Trail; T. Roynan, Nelson; Duncan 
McIntosh, Greenwood. eer 


The Quance Lumber Company, Limited, Nakusp, Arrow Lake, 
has made a sale of about twenty-five carloads of white pine to Chicago 
dealers. Their mill at Nakusp is now operating with a crew of a 
dozen men. 


Lindsley Bros., Spokane, Wash., have a small gang of men af 
work in their pole yard at Nakusp, Arrow Lake. The pole market is 
not very brisk at present. 


The Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Company, Limited, Waldo, started 
up their sawmill May Ist. Whether the plant will operate all sea- 
son is dependent on the activity of the prairie demand for lumber. 


No. 4 camp of the Elk Lumber Company, Limited, Fernie, located 
between Olson and Hosmer, was totally destroyed by fire the last 
week of April. Most of the men lost their personal effects. 


A donkey engine and camp outfit owned by the Edgewood Lum- ~ 
ber Company, Limited, Castlegar, have been shifted from Deer Park 
to the vicinity of West Robson, where the company will cut logs on 
a new limit next winter. 


Some of the millmen are uneasy concerning the water supply for 
the log drives owing to the comparatively light snowfall last winter. 
Manager Richardson, in charge of the Crescent Valley plant of the 
British Canadian Lumber Cohporation, Limited, has 10,000,000 feet 
of logs ready to come down the Slocan River when flood time arrives. 


Disston Golf Trophy 


The handsome silver pitcher shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration has been donated by Henry Disston & Sons, the well-known 
Philadelphia saw manufacturing firm, as one of the trophies for the 
golf tournament of the Manufacturers and Distributors’ Golf Asso- 


ciation, which is to be held June 1-2. This body is composed of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Supply and Dealers’ Association, whose tenth annual con- 
vention is to be held at Philadelphia June 3-4. The golf tournament 
will be played at the White Marsh Valley Country Club. 


Hymenceal 


A happy event, in which many of the lumbermen of the province 
took a deep interest, occurred on April 22nd, being the marriage of 
James M. Allen, secretary of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 
to Miss Nellie Urquhart, for some years the popular assistant to 
R. H. H. Alexander, manager of the B. C. Lumber and Shingle Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver. Among the many gifts received by the fair bride 
was a costly silver tea service from the members of that body. 


A meeting of the retail lumber dealers was recently held at Sas- 
katoon, Sask., at which conditions prevailing in the trade were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Alex. Baird, who for many years was Superintendent of: 
Cowan & Company, Limited, of Galt, has accepted a position with 
the Canada Machinery Corporation, Limited, as Superintendent of 
their Hespeler factory. he company will resume operations in this 
plant at an early date. 
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Report of B.C. Forest Branch 


(Continued from page 32) 

From the earliest days the pioneer industry of British Columbia 
has been the manufacture of forest products. Of all the resources 
with which the province is endowed, the forest, because of its quan- 
tity, high quality, varied usefulness, and accessibility to many water- 
ways and transportation routes, has been the resource from which 
the population of most districts first sought their livelihood. The 
fact that agricultural development in many sections of the province 
has waited. upon the market for labor and for produce provided by 
the lumber industry has done cue to make our forest industries 
prominent. 


A province so noted for its forests has naturally attracted workers 
and investors who have received their training in other forest regions, 
andwho are eager to take part in the development of the last import- 
ant stand of commercial timber in Canada. It is not surprising, with 
these considerations in mind, to find that British Columbia led all the 
provinces in Canada in lumber-production in 1913, and that the manu- 
facture of forest products was the province’s most important source 
of wealth. 

The report issued by the Dominion Forest Branch for 1913 shows 
Canada’s production of lumber to have been as follows :— 


Total Lumber Cut, 1913, by Provinces 


Province M. Ft. B.M 
tse Go@liimibiar ken sk wi. ek wee seas we 1,173,647 
COMER ID - sdb edhe uae SEUNG kao S GEL 1,101,066 
@webeo c.. 5... BAS tre hl ae sere 630,346 
INIGRMMSIGERRUS VL CKS ajay wacudteie ek gt eae bee eee ees 399,247 
Nova Scotia ... 247,722 
Saskatchewan ... 114,800 
Manitoba . 71,961 
Alberta ... 44,462 
Prince Edward ‘Tsland . 6,391 


The prime importance of: the forese iiidwettie’s of this province 
is seldom realized, for they have become so much a part of our daily 
life that they are taken for granted. The volume and value of manu- 
factures for the calendar year 1913 is shown below :— 


Coast lumber, 1,200,000,000 feet B.M. . . . $20,400,000 
Interior lumber, 400, 000, 000 feet B.M. 6,400,000 
Pulp products ... 3,000,000 


Construction material (cut by railroads, mines, settlers, 


hewn ties, cordwood) 100,000,000 feet B.M. ... 1,000,000 

Further value contributed by wood-using industries, box- 

factories, planing mills, sash and door factories, cooper- 
age, wood-block paving, wood pipes, slab fuel ..... 1,000,000 
Shingles from bolts ... ee aay eae 550,000 
Poles and piles, 5,000 000 lineal feet ... 400,000 
Product of Dominion lands .. 450,000 
ibang JDO DS euaGl WOSUS 2h SE oe) foo geo. chtram varies 250,000 
TLSHURY G25 So BR SR Pe eRe Be A eee ee Se 200,000 
$33,650,000 


During the year 1913 this large amount was distributed within 
the province, about $13,440,000 going to transportation companies, 
$11,760,000 to labor directly employed in the industry, $5,040,000 to 
merchants for equipment and supplies, and $3,360,000 for taxes, in- 
surance and interest on capital invested. 

The lumber industry in 1913 ranked above the other basic wealth- 
producing industries. ' 


OGEStAPROGUCES oi. acetate Meee Sen Sih el ir A DOO,00O, 000 
IN Gtmimmoame tes eee ee eee am manent eee elke 43082965598 
Agriculture ... . 25,974,529 
ishiealesne a: : 14.455 ‘488 


Of these industries, mining And fthemes are confined to certain 
favored portions of the province. The other two, lumbering and 
agriculture, are found to contribute to the support of every community. 
When the logging camps and mills are running at full capacity, and 
agricultural settlement and production are being encouraged thereby, 
no community in the province, great or small, fails to feel the impetus. 

The life of the lumber industry is the export trade. The popula- 
tion of the province which in 1912 and 1913 used one-fifth of the lum- 
ber used in the province, does not now use one-twentieth. Thus the 
market for British Columbia forest products must be found almost 
wholly outside the borders of the province. 

(Concluded next month) 


There are two ways of preparing wood for either cutting or bend- 
ing, and that is to boil or steam it. There are arguments, too, as to 


- which is the best, but the evidence tends to show that boiling is best, 


unless the steam can be used under some pressure and the right ele- 
ment injected into the retort. 


AFarmer 2 a His Grain ae Balloon 


It scattered to the winds, only a few seeds dropping into his own field. 

There are lots of dealers who are buying 10 squares of roofing from one concern 
today, 2000 feet of Wall Board from some other firm tomorrow, 25 squares of 
asphalt shingles from another house the week following, and so on through 


the year. 


What prices and service do such buyers secure for themselves ? 


You can answer this question yourself. 


Now, we can furnish you every requirement in 


EPONSE| Roofings 


Wall Board, Granitized Shingles, Building 
you how by lumping these products into 
one carload order you can make a tremend- 
ous Saving in prices, freight, and secure 
a maximum of our dealer helps. 


BIRD & SON 


Established 1795 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


NEO NSE 


Montreal St. John Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


Papers, Roof Paints, etc.’ Let us show 


Bird & Son, 
Dept. W., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Send us your book “Repairing and Building.’ 
Send proposition on: 

Neponset Roofings. 

Granitized Shingles. 

Wall Board. 

Waterproof Building Papers. 


Name ... 
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DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


Boundary, Topography 
D rafting Maps, ete. and Railroad Surveys 
Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 
518 HastingsSt. W. VANCOUVER,B.C. 


ELP: 
= e ; POR. 
Cea y CTSNET ER 


SEY. 4670 
151 Hastings St. W.. Vancouver, B.C. 


2 Cents a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion, No in- 
sertion for less than twenty-five cents. Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
per inch. Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. HORSES FOR SALE 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


All kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 
lron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 


H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


or. Gore & Alexander Sts. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 


Send for Price List 


Limited 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to delive: 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO.,, 


Blaine, Wash. g* 


Lumber to England 


In view of the fact that it has 
been generally supposed that the 
lumber exporting of Canada and 
the United States has been hard 
hit by the European war, a recent 
circular issued by Farnworth & 
Jardine, of Liverpool, contains 
some interesting information. As 
compared with last year, the re- 
port shows a material decrease 
in number of items, but in others, 
the figures of imports during 
January and February are sur- 
prisingly near normal, and in some 
cases they are greater than they 


Garston amounted to 160,000 cu- 
bic feet as compared with only 
33,000 last year. Pitch pine planks 
received at the same ports during 
the two months, amounted to 
247,000 cubic feet, as compared 


with 124,000 cubic feet during the 


same months of 1914. Canadian 
and American oak plank importa- 
tions totalled 182,000 cubic feet 
as compared with 252,000 last 
year. Importations of ash amount- 
ed to 73,000 cubic feet as com- 
pared with 63,000 cubic feet last 
year. The imports of pitch pine 
railroad ties were 9,500 pieces, 
against none in January and Feb- 
ruary of last year. Spruce and 
pine deals from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia totalled 4,530 
standards, as compared with 3,200 


Swage your Chisel and Solid Tooth 
Circular, your Band, Gang and Cy- 
linder Saws with The “SIMPLEX.” 


The only 8 in 1 Roller Die Swage made. 
Write for Prices. 


The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Sixth City 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


A 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUJILD)NG 
WINNIPEG 


If you need any 
help, try a want 
advertisement in 
the WESTERN 


LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in 


touch with the 
right kind of men 


were a year ago. In the item of 
British Columbia and Oregon | 
pine, logs and planks, the imports 
at Liverpool, Birkenhead and 


last year, and 21,000 cubic feet of 
birch planks were imported as 
compared with 32,000 cubic feet 
a year ago. 


TRADE MARK 


Food Products 


Concentrated Vegetables and Fruits 
for Your Camps 


They are the best of Fresh, Wholesome Veg- 
etables and Ripe, Luscious Fruits with all 
moisture and waste taken out. One pound is 
equivalent to 15 lbs. of fresh. This concen- 
tration means great saving and convenience 
in transportation. Being absolutely dry and 
packed air-tight, they wil] never spoil. You 
can supply your men with fresh garden pro- 
ducts the year round at a uniform cost and of 


uniform quality if you use DEHY DRO. 


Write for prices and samples 


Manufactured by 
American Dehydrating Company 
Waukesha, Wis., U.S.A. 


W. H. ESCOTT & CO., LIMITED 


Wholesale Grocery Brokers 
Canadian General Agents 


Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Moose Jaw Calgary Edmonton 


Millmen and Loggers—I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 
s 310 Lansdowne Ave. 
W.H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


our eyes every nishooe our 
trying to read b them! renewed t 
Iwo light plant complete ready to screw 
together; handsome fixtures and fan 
Shades only cost you ©3875 delivered 
----at your station. Send your---- 
---order to-day--- a505080 


Seattle Boiler Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


i Ly a 


requires no grates. 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS — 


Phene Ballard555. _ Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C. 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 


varying requirements of 
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° e 3 f%, COUNT THE COST 
Boilers Boilers Boilers || Gib roc otc cr sree amet ne 


expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 


We have a most up-to-date plant for the ‘ : “MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER 


manufacture of the above and guarantee 
our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 


All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates Bae , 

planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. a ay That it will save you money is beyond question. 

When figuring on new power plants, get s 2 The records of some hundreds of money-making 

our figures. It will pay you. eo mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. ; Write for full facts 
| Wiclocs BoC MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 


Muskegon, Mich. 


is so great an economizer. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 


the trade. 
Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


| 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie G McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 
Western Branch nto Office British Columbia Agents 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101- 2 oitadere Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg.. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PROCTOR VENEER R ) tie 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- | 
mum cost, without checks or splits NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 
Send for catalog and list of users 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


° WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


hos. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND 
are in extensive use for LOGGING 


2 
—— ——— — a —tenee 


AGENTS:- 
Vancouver and 


Evans, Coleman & Evans, Limited, yitci. BC 
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EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


You cannot log with horses as cheaply as you can with a 
PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER. 


| Have been working successfully since 1904. 
PHOENIX MFG. CO.,. EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
equipping their mills 
with 


“Simplex” 


and 
“Eclipse” 
machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


The Mark 


MACHINERY FOR B.C. 


Mr. B.C. Mill Man, 


we know that your con- 


of Quality 


Let us show you how ~ 
admirably we have met — 
your requirements in 
that machine in which 
you are interested. 


ditions make © special 


features of weight and 


design necessary in your 


machinery. 


The cut shows the construction of our. heavy duty carriages, as 
used in the interior of the province. 


These are built in 48, 54 and 60 inch sizes. 


We have screw block carriages for the Coast, too. 


The set works equipment may be of the hand, steam or power 
variety, as conditions demand. 


Detailed information sent freely on request. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Orillia, Canada 


Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. AGENCIES : Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 


WE Sao Nee CV Bs) R MEAN 


not a slogan 


These “Safety Fingers” that swing up to catch every strip or slab that the saws try to 
throw back are 100% efficient. They are permanent Accident and Life Insurance built into all 


WATEROUS 
BIG CHAMPION EDGERS 


While operative safety is made a vital point in the design and 
construction of these machines,—speed, precision and strength 
are given equal attention. 

Every detail is built for cutting efficiency and convenience 
In operation. 

The frame and all working parts—mandrel, feed and press 
rolls, etc.—are exceptionally heavy. The design of the guides 


and guide levers and the arrangement of front table permit the 
saws to be shifted rapidly and held accurately up to the work 
when in position. 

Built in seven sizes, with from 48” to 96° edger opening, and 
as Combination Edger with a stripping section 1812” wide. 
Will handle cants up to 8’ thick. They’re built for busi- 


ness. 


Get the new catalogue—just out—No. 1011. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Limited 


H. B. Gilmour— Vancouver, B.C. 


BRANTFORD, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 


W.ESTERN LUMBERIPAN 


“FROST KING” BABBITT 


Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 
—————————__ ines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is high 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, grade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. » 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in native you a ship- — _ 
ment of a 25 lb. box. of 


~ 


Factories also at— - ;* 
HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada New York, N.Y, London Ensiendl < Louis, Mo. | 4 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Wickes’ Gangs | 
“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar in a Grocery” | 


You are the GAINER if you read this. 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed this. | 


r Ae ay * Bigion giz m =e * 
nigh ence iB ALIA R TS, Wl aid Bi REE RM A TRO oO FN 


Practical and eeoneeae rea- 
sons working together have 
stamped the Wickes Gang as 
the one machine which can be 
depended upon to produce saw 
mill profits under the most ad- 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 
ing is necessary to show a 
profit. : 

The gang will give you 15 per 
cent. more flooring strips from — 
a given guantity of cants than 
any other method. 

Ask us to prove this to you. 

Are you NEXT to the sav- 
ing on silo stock? : 

Have you learned the new 
trick on dimension? 

No obligation whatever is in- 
curred in asking us to tell you 
about it. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg A Mechanical Economy ts the only 


esollnandoracy Tua G ; Wickes Brotheal 


HAMILTON , ONT. i 410 White Building = SEATTLE, WASH. 


Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A. 


tale rhe tet Bee lee toe ee ate oe ah + 


A Babbitt of Quality 


For For 
Heavy High 


Pressure Speed 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when 


BEAVER BRAND 


ter knows when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter's spiel :-— 
, at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 
Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 
oring I ever laid.” 
gainst. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 


en How Retailers Can Swell their Profits—Page 16 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


THIS TRADE MARK 


oe es | | Electric-Welded Boom Chain 
On Malleable or Steel Chains | | 40" All sizes 


25% {Wea = 25% {Stren = 25% { weer | 


TWELFTH YEAR JULY—Toronto—1915 NUMBER SEVEN 


is your guarantee of superior quality— 


in material, design and workmanship. | Made Sold 
| in by 
Canada Jobbers 
| “Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 
| rele eo ene Uo etoon Teh Sieereth 
oe 16 60 Ibs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 
wee Look for it on every link. | % 14 80 Ibs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
| & 13 90 Ibs. 3500 Ibs. 7000 lbs. 
| L| N K- B E LT O M PA N ay. $5 12 110 Ibs. 4500 lbs. 9000 Ibs. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
Seattle, 580 Ist Ave., South A.R. Walliams Machinery Co., Limited “i : 5 
eee ene everett and United Iron Works, Spokane, Wash. _| McKinnon Chain Co mpany 
Eby Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. Williams & Wilson,Ltd.,Montreal,Que. | 


Wat Engine Works Co., Limi | : 
Portland, 14th and Lovejoy Sts. Ooaranbtords Outs wees , 4 St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS || 
aw FOR LUMBERMEN 


Beltin Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
ene on this line. ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘‘Red Strip” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. (Write for Booklet B-1.) 


Packings “Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. (Booklet P-r.) 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
1 factory and economical service under different conditions. (Booklet H-r.) 


; One or more of our twenty brands of Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. (Booklet H-1.) 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


| TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER July, 1915 WINNIPEG 


na. oe 


an = \ eace JE 
; . - eae |= pinnae ; 
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‘ater like gold bas no substitute 
A Good Belt 


Means 


An Efficient Plant 


‘The belting in any saw mill, planing or woodworking 
plant is the very foundation of that plant’s efficiency. By 
using the best oak tanned waterproof leather belting, 
AmpuipiA by name, these gains are made. Your power is 
transmitted, without loss by slipping, to every machine. 
The machines are working at full capacity and therefore 
you get themost outof yourmen. Thesurface of AMPHIBIA 
belting grips the pulleys allowing the belting to run — 
loosely and save the bearings. 


AmpuiBiA belting is ‘‘ Made in Canada.” 
When ordering state where the belt is to run. 


We have been making the best leather belts for 39 years. 


Write us for prices. 


Cublert antate 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


38 Wellington St. E. 511 William St. Galt Building 


ST. JOHN VANCOUVER 


149 Prince William St 107-111 Water St. 


rp 4 
eHae) }paoaaae | As 
Mas 

ie dk On OR PRONG: 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 


Fort Francis, Ontario 
| aes BRI Stine catenin” 
MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office: © 


417 Union Bank Bldg. © - | Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-Flavelle c™ 


Lumber Company 
= Manutacturers Se 
High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, ete. 


We are also prepared to saat on full or mixed car 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


. Clear “A”. Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
CASTINGS 


Vancouver 
Engineering Works, 
Limited 


LOGGING ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 F a 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


4 
_ ae 4 Eo 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 


accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 


SHIVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B. 6. WORKMEN. 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


ULCANGS WORKS 


SHOAIANOD 


UE 
Eve 


Se 


COUNT THE COST 


of open fires—the risk of property destroyed—the 
expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 


“MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER 


is so great an economizer. 

That it will save you money is beyond question. 
The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Write for full facts. 


MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Is the Time to Build 


The “ Build Now” slogan applies to your 
business as well. The best way to build 
your business is to advertise it, and the 
surest way to advertise it and get results 
is through— 


Wate 


ERTS 


We 
nas Me 


The 


Western Lumberman 
302 Travellers Building 


Write us NOW. WINNIPEG 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. 


_High-Grade Pine 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Summer needs. 


every time, ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 
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Rog. U.S. Pat. OR 


Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 


Hoffman Bros. Co. 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


— Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER | 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 
—SPECIALT Y— 
INDIANA QUARTERED OAK 


Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 
who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly 


@ 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Of 


OB; 


Beg. U.S. Pat, Of. 


Do You Run A Store? 


If’ you do, you face the eternal petty problems of little errors, little . misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
losses,—UNLESS you have already adopted 


The ALLISON Coupon Beok System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Allison 


Issued to Scientific 
Ory ee Storekeep- 
5 ing 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in every corner’ of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. 


HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to’ be deducted from his next time check. As he 
buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent of the store keeper. 


Catalogue on Request. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


C. D. McNAB, Manager 


Fir and Larch, Lumber 
Lath and Mouldings 


We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


4 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P.O. Address, WALDO, B. C. 


Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


THE CRANBROOK || Thos. Kirkpattian 
FOUN DRY VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


Phone 44. P. O. Box 833 
We are specialists in Saw Mill 
Machinery and repairs. 

We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


McKinnon G&G Clarke, Proprietors 


Manufacturer of 


High Grade B.C. Shingle 


Mail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 


Prairie Representatives: : Ontario Representative: 


Cuddy & Nelson W. Jj. Smith 


Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg Weston, Ont. 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


Ce e ? More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt Made 


I T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E | N G Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - = 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto = - - 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering: Tools _ ics ossis 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
; : Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


Send for Catalogue and Price List e e e ; 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pink Co., Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 


‘Abbotsford Timber & 
. Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR. 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


We can eho vie C.P.Ry., C.N_Ry., G.N Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 
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Over two years ago we printed this advertisement and this illustration, and 
still our bands are being improved—there’s nothing that can match them. 


_WONDERF a QUALITY 


SIMONDS 
WIDE BAND SAW 


What property is there about a Band Saw that will permit it 
to tie itself into the Chinese puzzle now illustrated in this picture ? 
In this case it was the tenacity of the steel. 

Tough Simonds Steel. 

An ordinary saw blade subjected to the pressure this blade-stood while running might. have 

torn to pieces on the wheel or would have been hopelessly cracked when taken off the mill. 


But nothing like that with this Simonds Saw; not a crack or break. 
Safety of employees requires efficient saws. 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., Limited  s. 1 tae 


Vancouver, B.C. St. John, N.B. 
98 Powell cor. Columbia Ave. (In the United States—Simonds Mfg. Co.) 55 Water St. 


Se 
Hoe Pacific Coast Pattern 
Bit and Shank 


The famous Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks are made from the best quality of steel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest work. 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amount 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


m Hor & CO. - - New York 


The following agents can supply your wants: 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Attention! HL S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Retail Lumberman 603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


6 
Are you uncertain where to place Everything 


your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results P 


e 
Do you know our reputation for | im Lumber 


uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 


Write, wire or phone us. We can 
orders? 


get it for you. The Best Grades— 


You can rely on us absolutely. Por MARKET Ree an LOW. 


bs OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 
Cedar_ - Fir | 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 


Spruce 2 Pine 3 We Sell to Dealers Only 


' Exclusive Sales Agents: . 
B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. Send your orders t 
Chase, B.C. | H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


2 CAPITAL BRAND 


AL. : AL: 
ant QUALITY KNIVES CA 


“High Speed” pee Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hara Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 


Manufacturers 


of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


| 55 Years in the 


Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Head Office 
and Factory: 
‘ 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


THE 
ACCEPTED § 
LEATHER 
BELT 

Or 

To-Day 


ToRONTO 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


A new Tannage 
originated by us 
to withstand the 
action of Heat, 
Oil, Hot and Cold 
Water, Steam and 
-Pulley Slippage. 


“Spartan” is ex- 
ceedingly flexible 
and tough and has 
a remarkable pul- 
ley friction. 


We recommend 
Spartan Belts for 
Edgers, Top Saws, 
Lath Mills, Fans, 
Corner Belts, Side 
Heads on Timber 
Sizers, Governor 
Belts, Automobile 
Fans. In fact, for 


all places where \ 


speed is excessive 
and pulleys small, 
and for _ special 
conditions. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives for B.C. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


‘Special Mill Carriage 


Pitest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


Head Office: 


Revelstoke, B. C. 


Manufacturers of all Grades and 3 
Classes of Mountain Lumber. 


White Pine, Western 
Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


Special Attention to’ Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FOUR MODERN MILLS 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED — 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Ropes built for the 
job. . 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” -Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 


Handles, Etc. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 
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D e B. C AMPB E L L British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date Vancouver, B. C. 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 


from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 


and P laning M ills THE OLD RELIABLE COAST MILL 
SS ee eee ee eee eee oo Exclusive Sais Agent: H.S. Galbraith fe. Limited 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 3 McIntyre Block, P. O. Box 161, Win 
Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
#13 Granville Street. B.C. British Columbia Mills Timber & Tiadae Co 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 
oe B. C. RED | 
CEDAR Te 


SB. ( om : 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION pe ae 
s Our Particular Specia f / dl ey N e ‘ 
fa ae Md LS N X X X X <a 


ee Sine 20 vf sot whe RED GEDAR SHINGLES 
SOaETS ae i PORT MOODY B.C. 


° We’ve been cutting good Shingles for many vears 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. Mills at Pact Moods Eee 
Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. is at Fort Moody b.U. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C.E.R.R. J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


M ills at Canford, B. Or Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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Highest Award 


| Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


on Saws and Tools 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd. 


) 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 


Montreal, P. Q. 


“TAKING ONE’S OWN MEDICINE” 


When you find a physician “taking his own medicine,” — 
_ you can usually rely on his diagnosis. 


Of the thousand-and-one articles of rubber which we 
manufacture, practically all are used by us in our 
own Offices, in our own factories, or in our own homes. 


Our line-up is complete, our quality is unexcelled, and our prices 


are right. Let us show you what we can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 
Montreal, P. Q. 


28 “Service”? Branches Throughout Canada 
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Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


Hueu ©. MacLEan - - - = President ‘ 
302 Travellers’ Building, . - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
J. R. Davipson, Retail Editor 
302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Garry 856 


Vancouver, B. C. 

J. V. McNAvtty, Editor and Asst: Man. 
80 Hutchinson Block 
Phone Seymour 2013 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Order 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West _ MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. . 


CHICAGO—1413 Great Northern Bldg. LONDON, ENG.—16 Regent St., S.W. 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


In an editorial which appeared in the 
January issue of the Western Lum- 
berman the suggestion was made that 
if the prairie retailers could unite on 
a plan for offering reduced prices on lumber at certain seasons to cash 
or short date customers the result would be beneficial alike to the 
yards and the manufacturers in stimulating sales in the dull months. 
We did not claim to have originated the idea—it was first broached 
by a United States dealer who could see no good reason why lum- 
ber retailers should not adopt some of the methods found so success- 
ful in everyday merchandizing. Deeming the plan worthy of earnest 
consideration, and believing that its adoption would practically put 
the mill-to-consumer dealer out of business, we urged that the matter 
be discussed at the annual meeting of the Retailers’ Association, the 
month following the appearance of our article. 

We are not aware that our suggestion was acted upon, and there 
may be insuperable reasons why so radical an infringement of retail- 
ers’ ethics could not be entertained at the present time. It might be 
observed, however, that trade ethics do not appear to count for much 
these days, and that both the retailers and the manufacturers have 
every reason to cultivate a spirit of mutual forbearance when that topic 
is uppermost. We have the satisfaction of knowing that the cash 
sale plan is taking root elsewhere and is likely to spread, as indicated 
in the following excerpt from a recent editorial in the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, of Minneapolis, Minn.: 

“Selling lumber and other building materials for cash is an ideal 


Selling Lumber to- 
Farmers for Cash 


toward which only a few retail dealers have aspirations, though it is 


undoubtedly true that practically every dealer would have such an 
aspiration if he believed there was a good chance to realize it. Even 
at that, however, we believe that it will become more and more com- 
mon as time goes on, and it may be that if it eventually becomes the 
rule, the dealers will be, in a measure, indebted to the mail order 
houses for it.... . The few retailers who have had the courage to in- 
augurate a cash system have exploded the argument that the manu- 
facturer or the large wholesaler can sell more cheaply because he has 
the advantage of large supplies on which to draw, or that he can make 
lower prices because he eliminates the profit that ordinarily goes to 
the middleman. By actual demonstration they have become satisfied 
that they can sell as good material, or even better, for as low prices 
as those made by the direct sellers and still make a profit, if they can 
eliminate some of the other expenses that enter into the operation of 
their business, and the chief of these is the cost incident to a credit 
system.” 

“But it is the competition of the direct selling concerns that sell 
at low prices for cash that has led a number of dealers to the con- 
clusion that they can establish a cash system, selling at lower prices 
than formerly, and thereby holding at home business which has gone 
out of the community. We have recently published the information 
that two dealers at lowa City, lowa, have decided to operate on a cash 
basis, and for just that reason. In a letter from one of them there is 
the statement that “one advantage is that while it may curtail some 
buying, yet the buying that it does shut off is buying that the dealer 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


can best afford to be without. We would prefer to do less business 
and to know that it was a safe and sane business. Further, the man 
who is not in a position to buy and should not buy will not come and 
ask for credit. This dealer will take notes for thirty, sixty or ninety 
days, provided they are bankable, and the customer can have the ad- 
vantage of the cash price, plus the interest on his note. But this price 
is materially lower than he has been asked to pay in the past.” 


There is reported to be a movement 
on foot in Ontario to recruit for ser- 
vice in France and Belgium a company 
: composed entirely of lumberjacks. The 
suggestion is a good one, and should commend itself to the Minister 
of Militia, General Sam Hughes, who will doubtless recollect the 
splendid services rendered in the Egyptian campaign against the Mad 
Mullah by a force of Canadian lumberjacks recruited at the request 
of Sir Garnet Wolesley, who had not forgotten the excellent qualities 
displayed by the Canadian river-drivers who formed part of the Red 
River expeditionary force commanded by him many years earlier. 
While it is true the lumberjacks were taken to Egypt solely because 
of their special skill as river men, and were employed chiefly in guid- 
ing thousands of flat-bottomed boats up the rapids and tortuous chan- 
nels of the.River Nile, yet they were under fire of the enemy on vari- 
ous occasions and gave a good account of themselves—as Canadians 
do always. 

This time, if selected to form part of a Canadian battalion, the 
lumberjacks will carry rifles and knapsacks instead of axes and peevies. 
Most of these men, however, are handy with the shot-gun or rifle as 
well as expert with the axe, because they spend much of their leisure 
time in the woods hunting for small game. It would be easy for 
them to qualify as marksmen—easier, perhaps, than it would be to 
conform to some of the minor details of drill regulations. 

The Western Lumberman can vouch for the fact that in British 
Columbia there are hundreds, of Coast loggers and interior rivermen 
who would welcome a chance to serve their King and country in the 
present crisis, and who have refrained from joining any one of the 
local battalions because it is natural for them to hold themselves apart. 
An invitation to join a special force to be composed of woodsmen 
and rivermen would be hailed with delight, and there would be a 
response en masse. When the great “drive” is initiated to expel the 
German hosts from France and Belgium there will be many rivers 
and streams to be crossed, many bridges to be rebuilt under the 
enemy’s fire, and supplies and munitions of all kinds to be conveyed 
by water to various points. At such work, as well as trench defense, 
the lumberjack, whether hailing from the Eastern or Western pro- 
vinces of the Dominion, may be relied upon to acquit themselves with 
credit in every emergency. 

What say you, General Hughes? Are we to have two companies 
of lumberjacks—one recruited in the East, the other in the West? 


Lumberjacks for the 
War Zone 


While reading an account of a meeting 
of the Toronto Board of Trade, the 
writer noticed that the question of 
“Credits” had received a timely dis- 
cussion at the hands of the Lumbermen’s Section. Undoubtedly there 
is a great scope for radical reform in connection with the management 
of credits by retail and wholesale lumbermen. 

It is the simplicity of the plan, whereby a man orders his goods 
and gives a note for 30 or 60 days, as the case may be, that is at the 
root of the evil. At the end of that time he may not be able to meet 
his note in full, in which case he endeavors to beat the retailer ,down 
to as low a proportion of the note as possible. This is not only true 
in the lumber industry, but the same state of affairs is prevalent in 
the building and engineering industries. The writer knows of many 
large firms in the building supply business who simply are tied up 
because of the fact that their customers will not meet a fair proportion 
of their notes. 

We have often advocated that the retailers should stiffen their 
backs and tighten their credit management, and say to their customers 
that in future they must pay 50 per cent. upon their notes when they 
mature. 

It is therefore with pleasure that we read of Mr. Reid’s motion, 
which was carried at a subsequent meeting of the Board, and which 
is as follows: 

“We, the members of the Lumbermen’s Section of the 

Toronto Board of Trade, agree that, to the best of our ability, 

we will not sell to customers who do not pay at least 50 per 

cent. of their notes at maturity; this resolution to apply on 

all new business from this date.” 

Mr. Reid hit the nail on the head when he made the following 
comments regarding the above motion: 

He said it was intended to give the wholesaler the same standing 
as a bank manager. He would be able to say to his customers when 
they came to renew their notes, that the best he could do would be 


The Promissory Note 
Question 
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, payment of fifty per cent. in cash and the balance in a renewal 
n he motion was meant to impress the retailer as well as the 
wholesaler. As a general proposition this would be a good step for 
Furthermore, the object of the motion was to have the 


everybody. 


new rule apply only upon business transacted after the motion should 
be carried. He wanted to have it agreed that in future customers 


would be told that they must pay fifty per cent. when their notes fall 
rhe retailers, he said, wanted to force the hands of the whole- 
s ittle, to make them help themselves and so help the retailers. 
If the wholesalers continued furnishing lumber for retailers and taking 
ten per t. payments when the notes fell due, they would kill every 
etailer who paid 100 per cent. As a retailer he wanted to see the 
wholesalers meet the retailers half way by agreeing to insist upon 
ment of 50 per cent. If the w holesalers would not do this all 
retailers would soon be in the same boat as the 10 or 25 per cent. 
man. The wholesaler who accepted 10 or 25 per cent. on mature 
notes was putting a weapon into the hands of his customers with 
which to teks a blow at the man who could pay and wanted to pay 
his notes in full. They were helping men to continue in business who 
never id be in it. A large amount of the trouble in connection 
with the lumber trade today was the result of the wholesaler giving 
indiscriminate credit to the retailer. He thought that it was ‘really 
time for the wholesale men to realize that it was their duty to protect 
the retail men who were doing a respectable business. 

The renewal business was the biggest curse in the whole lumber 
t It could be all worked out and put upon a satisfactory basis. 
It was only a matter of not trying to do all the business. It would 
not take twelve months to educate all their customers and to convince 
them that they must pay at least one-half upon their notes at maturity. 
If they could not or would not pay one-half, then the trade should 


cent. 


<a 
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stop selling to them until they could. The honor, the respectability, 
and the future good of the lumbermen depended ereatly upon this one 
matter. 


The story of the building up of the 
demand for cypress lumber within a 
few years is one of the romances con- 
nected with the United States timber 
industry, and affords the most convincing proof of the benefits of 
Beene co oper: ation and ames. and eee ia publicity. Bae to 


g pub- 


Popularizing a 
Neglected Wood 


tis ti 


the ab tas Dd merits of ‘the wood for wide purposes. The cor- 
ner was turned when a few of the cypress mills of the South pooled 
their resources and created a small advertising fund, which must have 
vell administered because an increase in orders was speedily 
noticeable in response to the limited effort to educate the consumer. 
Since then the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has been 
4 persistent and enthusiastic advertiser of the products of its members, 
the result being seen in the fact that the production of cypress lumber 
the United States has increased more than 47 per cent. in the inter- 
I in competition with yellow pine principally, the statis- 
tics for last year show a steady decrease in pine prices dating from 
| iching the lowest point in December, while in the case of 
price did not manifest itself until the middle of Aug- 
in December values had almost reached the high point. 


ellinge 


€ss a Sav in 


‘an Lumberman, in commenting upon the unique re; 
ve referred to, says in part: 


nanufactured into lumber in the United States can 
raight a line on average prices during this period as can 
The sales of the association mills during the year 1914, 
brilliant year, were within four per cent. of their pro- 

- mills during 1914 run on remarkably full time. ... . 
reason for the success of cypress than the 
vas constantly receiving his education? Just 
would have been accomplished by lumber 
1¢ public had been educated as to the virtues 
al specifically of the cypress publicity cam- 
be borne in mind that it was education which was 

nd it was with this idea that the cypress pocket 

br vhicl in reality a series of text books, was prepared. While 
rand cheaper printed matter were distributed 
ign, the Pocket Library itself was regarded 

not issed except upon special written 
that these volumes go only to people who 
case they would be studied, but there was 
hich was calculated to create this desire. 
volumes of this library have thus 


request.” 
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("a 1 oie any other 
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lished by the cypress manufacturers in 
should prové an incentive 
campaign against the 
battle has to be fought, the effective 


izing their pro ducts 
| ifacturers in the 


The 
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Weapon is publicity. In this connection it may be well to quote the 
secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who, 
when urging lumbermen to “dig” for themselves, said: 

“Lumber advertising can be and has been made successful, but 
none of you will ever get anywhere if you continue to wait for some 
good Moses to come along and do for you those unas which you 
should do for yourselves.” 


To those of our readers who term 
themselves progressive retail lumber- 
men, we commend to their attention a 


Progressiveness 
Rewarded 


description of a novel idea which has ~ 


been successfully adopted by the local manager of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Yards, Limited, at Regina, Sask. To those of our readers 
who are not classified in the progressive class—we know there are 
but few—do we specially wish not only to draw their attention to this 
profit-making scheme, but do we wish them to study every word which 
Mr. Beckett has written. 

The idea of utilizing the motor of a Ford automobile to dispose 
of overstock would only occur to a man born of iniativeness and genius. 
The simpleness and cheapness of the scheme makes it practicable for 
every retailer to handle. 

No doubt there are many retailers in Western Canada who are 
carrying a quantity of plank which, were it ripped to a special size, 
could be easily sold. To those who own an automobile the scheme 
should present possibilities. The machine is easily fitted up, and may 
be moved from yard to yard with ease owing to its light weight. As 
an instance of the good work done by this machine, one of the Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Yard’s superintendents loaded the machine at Fort 
Qu’Appelle one morning, drove to Edgeley, which is 24 miles distant, 
set the machine up, and ripped 7,600 feet B. M. 2-in. plank into 2 x 4 
and 2 x 6, reloaded the machine and drove to Avonhurst, which is 
another 7 miles away, on the same evening, and set ee the machine 
ready for work on the following morning. 

Further comment is unnecessary, but again do we ask every re- 
tailer to peruse what Mr. Beckett has to say about “Initiativeness that 
Swells the Profits of the Retailers.” 


The energetic campaign which the 
Hon. William R. Ross, Minister of 
Lands, is undertaking for the develop- 
ment and extension of the export lum- 
ber trade of British Columbia—a campaign which already is attain- 
ing important results, as evidenced by recent orders from the British 
Admiralty, from Australia and India—is being watched with much 
anticipation in the United States. Under the head of “International 
Rivalry in Export Lumber Trade,” the American Lumberman of 
Chicago, quoting from an article in the Western Lumberman, de- 
votes a column and a half to the subject, and warns United States 
mills that they must be careful “lest they lose their advantage of long” 
establishment in the foreign trade and of their present superior posi- 
tion.” Our contemporary, contrasting the work being done by the 
Hon. W. R. Ross to promote the lumbering industry of British Col- 
umbia with the attitude of the United States Government, says, “Un- 
fortunately, the Government of the United States does not help its 
citizens who need to take special measures to promote their former 
business. The new shipping law, or ‘Seaman’s Bill,’ as it is called, 
promises to make more expensive the operation of freighters. from 
American ports than it has been in the past, and since the bill applies 
not merely to the coastwise trade, but to all foreign business, it will 
tend to keep foreign vessels away from American ports. However, 
lumber exporters of the United States are moving to hold their foreign 
business and to extend it by closer co-operation than they have ven- 
tured to undertake in the past.” 


Farther on in its article, following upon a reference to the aggres- 
sive policy of Hon. W. R. Ross for the extension of the lumber trade 
of British Columbia, the American Lumberman says: 


“From an outside standpoint the situation which British Columbia 
millmen consider prejudicial to their interest appears to be due partly 
to historic conditions over which they have little control, and partly 
to their own laches. The lumber industry on the Pacific Coast began 
about 1850 and soon became more than a local or domestic interest, 
being extended by means of export to other countries. 

“California, with its redwood and pines, long ago developed some- 
thing of an export trade, and soon after the establishment of the in- 
dustry in that State the lumbermen and timber owners of California 
went north and began to develop in water-borne traffic the fir and 
spruce resources of Washington and Oregon. Washington, with its 
many harbors and ports, was at first the more attractive, and there are 
heavy operations on Puget Sound and Grays Harbor that had their be- 
ginnings forty, fifty or sixty years ago. So far as shipment by water 
is concerned the lumber industry of Washington is old,and some of 
the interests that established themselves fifty or sixty years ago on 


U.S. Exporters Fear 
B. C. Competition 


Puget Sound are still cutting chiefly for the water-borne trade, 
whether coast-wise or export. 

“During this long period they established foreign connections of 
value; they built their own fleets, and some of them ‘still have a dozen 
or more vessels which on occasion can serve them in the export trade 
as well as the coast-wise. It was ten to twenty years after the in- 
dustry was well established on Puget Sound that British Columbia 
began to be developed. Therefore the United States had the advant- 
age over the province of an earlier establishment in the export busi- 
ness, and long and friendly acquaintance in the foreign markets. Lines 
of trade thus established and maintained are not easily disturbed. 

“But the fault of British Columbia lumbermen, or what to us 
seems to be their fault, or at least their responsibility for their own 
present situation, arose from the tremendous development of the 
_ prairie provinces. During the last two decades settlement of the 
prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, demanded such tre- 
mendous amounts of lumber that not only the mountain mills were 
kept busy, but those men on the coast proper were tempted to neglect 
their water-borne trade for the more insistent and temporarily higher 
priced trade coming from the other provinces to the east. During the 
same period there was no such extraordinary demand from the United 
States, so the lumbermen of Washington and Oregon in a condition 
to export were able to step in and ‘take much of the trade which 
British Columbia mills were neglecting in favor of the home market. 

“But in the last few years, as was earlier the history of the west- 
ern States of the Union, the special boom in the prairie provinces came 
to an end, and the British Columbia mills found a tremendous loss of 
current business with the agricultural districts, and that in the mean- 
time they had to a considerable extent lost their foreign trade. 

“There is nothing in the quality of their timber nor in its manu- 
facture that handicaps the British Columbia mills, nor ordinarily is 
there a lack of shipping for them except that the big markets draw the 
big supplies of carriers, and in its export trade, the United States, so 
far as the shipping law is concerned, is on a parity with Canada. 

“American mills, however, must be watchful lest they lose their 
advantage of long establishment in the foreign trade and of their pre- 
sent superior position.” 


Interesting statistics and valuable 
suggestions relating to the lumber in- 
dustry of British Columbia are con- 
tained in the report of the British Co- 
lumbia Forest Branch for 1914. 


Where Retailers May 
Find New Business 


A portion of this report, 1n our opinion, is of considerable interest’ 


to the retailers of the prairie provinces. It is the fact that so few of 
the farms in Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba are equipped with 
what is one of the farmers’ most valuable buildings, the imiplement 


shed. The following figures show how our prairie farmers stand in 
this matter :— 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Farms Implement Farms Implement Farms Implement 
Sheds Sheds Sheds 
Ot 14 94 Zi SZ 55 


The report proceeds to state that the lumber industry has not 
yet sufficiently effective salesmen in the prairie provinces. ‘This is 
shown by the above table. It appears to us that the country retailers 
have not realized the importance of this possibility of extending their 
business. 

The value of implement sheds to the farmers is of paramount 1m- 
portance. There is ample scope for the retailers of Western Canada 
to get busy and force home this idea to the farmers in their territory. 
It appears only reasonable to expect that every progressive farmer 
will listen with interest to the retailer's suggestions. ‘The result will 
be of mutual benefit. 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 
The forest products of Canada are. worth 172 million dollars every 
year. No other crop compares with it in value. The wheat produc- 
tion is worth 50 million dollars a year less. 
fh ga ees 
For the nine months ending March, 1915, there were 1,011,347,000 


shingles imported into the United States, having a value of $2, ae 


969, For the same period in 1914, both free and “dutiable, there were 
546,919,000 shingles imported with a valuation of $1,388,333, and in 
1913 there were 435,117,000, valued at $1,076,667, on which duty was 
paid. 
Seiad aad a 

Statistics show that wood preserving is making tremendous 
strides in the United States. In 1895 there were only fifteen plants in 
existence; in 1914 there were 122 of all kinds, 100 being of the pres- 
sure- -cylinder type. Ninety-four of these plants last year used more 
than 79,000,000 gallons of creosote oil, more than 27,000,000 pounds 
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of dry zine chlorite, and nearly 2,500,000 gallons of other preserv- 
atives, such as coal tar and crude oil, treating a total of nearly 160,- 
000, 000 cubic feet of timber, an increase of about 7,000,000 cubic feet 
over 1913, and of 35,000, 000 cubic feet over 1912. 
Bea N RAR 135 
Karly in May door manufacturers along the Puget Sound received: 
enquiries for quotations on part of an order for 400,000 doors for ship- 
ment to Belgium. The: enquiries came from Eastern wholesalers, 
who sought quotations all over the United States. A cog seems to 
have slipped somewhere, as nothing further has been heard of the 
big order. 
BERNE O ye 
The campaign of the substituters against the use of wood has 
progressed to the point where the city aldermen of Detroit, Mich., are 
asked to approve of wire or other metallic construction. We hate to 
be censorious, but cannot get away from the suspicion that the pro- 
moter of the bill in question must be interested in a wire factory 
within shipping distance of that city. 
Fs SS aE 
Log scaling returns for May, as compiled by Geo. D. McKay, 
Provincial Timber Inspector, show that 52,500,287 feet were scaled 
during the month in the Coast district of this province. This exceeds 
the April total by 7,000,000 feet, but is short just that quantity as com- 
pared with the figures for May, 1914. In addition to the logs scaled 
there were measured 7,450 cords of shingle bolts to be turned into 
cedar shingles. 
a ae 
It is possible that British Columbia exporters may find a market 
for their forest products in Cuba. Writing to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce at Ottawa a leading lumber merchant of Hav- 
ana states that samples of Douglas fir forwarded from Vancouver 
were subjected to severe tests and found superior to yellow pine. 
Important orders would likely be pes at once if. freight rates 
through the Canal were lower. 
Sas Se & 


On exhibition at the office of W. A. Blair, secretary of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade, is a sample of the size of wood block used for 
paving in England. It is 5 x 7 in. in size and rather more than 2 in. 
in thickness. J. E. Gray, Canadian Trade Commissioner at Birming- 
ham, reports an increasing demand for this class of paving in towns 
and cities owing to its noiselessness and other good qualities, and 
samples of the blocks are being distributed throughout the Dominion 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa in order that 
millmen may have an opportunity to inspect them. 

Seu Meili? 


President Downman, of the Southern Cypress Association, is a 
firm believer in the advertising of lumber. He points out that cypress 
prices had advanced $2 in the last two years, and during part of the 
time the cypress manufacturers were paying 15 cents, then 20 cents, 
and now 25 cents a thousand for association dues, including the ad- 
vertising expenses. He regards advertising as merely the paying of 
a premium on the business that it will bring. If all of his mills were 
running President Downman said he would be paying $30,000 a year 
to the cypress association fund, and he would not be doing this if he 
did not know that it paid. 

a oR 

It will prove disappointing to those who are seeking to develop 
British Columbia’s export timber trade to be told that Australia has 
been taking, since the first of the year, large quantities of Douglas 
fir, of which this province has supplied only a trivial amount. Ata 
recent date the shipments arranged from the Pacific Coast aggregated 
over 20,000,000 feet, comprising twelve cargoes for Sydney, six car- 
goes for Melbourne and two cargoes for Adelaide. Of twenty ships 
chartered nineteen loaded in United States ports and one loaded in 
British Columbia. Reports received by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at Ottawa are to the effect that in all probability 
the movement of lumber to Antipodean ports will be brisk for the 
balance of the year as a result of the shortage in supplies of Baltic 
timber. The arrangement of a customs preference in that market for 
Canadian shipments of forest products would be a happy consumma- 
tion. 


Because the other fellow does the same work in a different man- 
ner from you is not of itse:f a sure sign that he is wrong. There may 
be two roads to the same end and both may be worth studying, 


During the first eight months of last year the redwood mills of 
California exported to Australia and’ other Oriental ports 35;273,377 
feet of lumber; to Europe and Africa, 8,082,326 feet; to South Ameri- 
ea, 1,918,122 feet, and to Mexico and Central. America, 1,434,877 feet. 
The redwood mills also shipped 4,027,229 feet to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. During the month of August exports to Australia totalled 4- 
437,383 feet, and to the Hawaiian Islands only 418,622 feet. 


RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


| News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


Mr. W. D. Galvin, president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, to express to our readers his regret at having to disappoint them 
in this issue owing to the non-appearance of his article. Mr. Gaivin has been 
extremely busy during the past few weeks, and has been on a visit through 
the western provinces. Consequently his time has been fully occupied with 
private business. Furthermore, owing to his expecting a call to go on another 
important business trip, he finds that for this issue, it is impossible to prepare 
desires to say to our readers. 
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Imitativeness that Swells the Profits of the Retailer 
are indebted to Mr. E. E. Beckett, manager of the Lumber 
s’ Yards, Limited, Regina, Sask., for a description of an 
of utilizing a quantity of 2-in. overstock. Mr. Beckett 
- of the scheme, which is outlined below: 

rly this spring our company decided that they had an over- 
f 2-in. plank at several yards and were looking for 4 way to 
rn this into stock which would be more quickly disposed of. The 
st of loading and re-shipping this stock made it quite evident that 
so we got the idea of ripping the material to the 
We started to experiment at Regina with 
that | mean a saw bench with 
such as is commonly used by 
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is would not pay, 
> in the yard. 
ined sawing machine; by 
ine engine bolted to same, 


ufficient power we would have to buy a machine of at least 
ive horse power, and this would weigh too much to be easily 
town to town on bad roads. We have an old Ford car, 
is not in use, so the idea occurred to us of using 
iio a saw, and here you see photographs of the 
ichine has given us splendid results. We had a lot 
nk on the Grand Trunk line. This has all been ripped up into 
l » and is being sold, whereas some of this material was 
fore being ripped. One of our superintendents loaded the 
rt Qu’Appelle one morning, drove to Edgeley, which is 
set the machine up and ripped 7,600 ft. B. M. 2-in. 
and 2 x 6, reloaded the machine and drove to Avon- 
stant) that evening and set the machine up again to 
e ready for work next morning. 
see from the photograph that the power is taken from 
vheels of the “Ford” and transmitted to a countershaft 
the front of the saw bench frame, where in turn 
y driving on to a 3-in. pulley on the saw mandril. 
at normal speed gives us a speed at the saw of 
minute. We are using a 12-in. saw, num- 
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the wheel and cannot work loose. They 

four hook bolts, the hook end catching the 
ied up from the outside. 

tself is just a homemade affair which a country car- 

for us, and is ee out of 4 x 4 frame and maple 

is machine is very easily handled, being very 

and put in the truck in four parts in about 
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Amited, Regina, to dispose of overstock of 2’ 
gned v Beckett who is marked by a cross in the 
ckett is local manager of the Company at Regina. 


or 2,000 years ago, and they are always looking back for guidance 
in their day’s work to precedents of the past. Progressive farmers 
and lumbermen are now studying the great problems of supply and 
demand, marketing and distribution. So it is that we discover the 
lumbermen who are progressive in every sense of the word are able 
to make new discoveries which help them to very materially swell 
their profits. Such a procedure as that outlined above would have 
been laughed at as being ridiculous and unpracticable by the lumber- 
men of a few years ago. 

Furthermore, we orld ask whether a lumberman, finding that — 


A further view of Mr. Beckett's ingenious contrivance at the Regina yard of the 
Lumber Manufacturers Yards, Limited. 


such a device as that of Mr. Beckett’s meant an additional revenue — 
to him would be willing to give out full particulars to his brethren in 
the lumbering industry? We emphatically say no! However, this 
state of affairs is a thing of the past, co-operation is ousting the cut- 
throat competition in all lines of business. This is observed at all 
the different meetings of the various associations. This matter of 
co-operation is emphasized very strongly when Mr. Beckett writes to 
the Western Lumberman saying that he will gladly do his best to 
supply any further information to any of our readers. 


We solicit short descriptions of novel and useful methods and 
devices employed in the lumbering industry, both for wholesale and 
retail lumbermen. Photographs and sketches are an advantage as 
they add interest and aid explanation. Utility and not careful writing 
is the essential factor. Please write to the Retail Editor, 302 Travel- 
lers Building, Winnipeg, of any new departures which you may hear of. 


Retailers, Attention! 


In this issue you will read of an ingenious discovery 
which Mr. E. E. Beckett, manager of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Limited, of Regina, has made. He has most un- 
selfishly described the scheme in detail. Moreover, he has 
supplied the Western Lumberman with photographs by 
which his brethren in the lumber trade can share his suc- 
cess. This is what we call co-operation. Co-operation such 
as this spells success for the lumber trade in the prairie pro- 
vinces, for it is only by “pulling together” that a “pull” 
worth while may be registered. 

We have now described many features which are of 
Numerous let- 


great importance to the retail lumbermen. 
ters have been received by us commending us on our policy, 


and giving us suggestions. We cannot, however, run the 
retail section by ourselves without your co-operation. What 
we want is a description of any novel and useful method and 
device employed in the lumbering industry. It need not 
necessarily be retail. We ask the wholesalers to present 
their claims, and their ideas will also find a place in our 
columns. Photographs and sketches are an advantage, as 
they add interest and aid explanation. Utility and not care- 
ful writing is the essential factor to be borne in mind when 
you present your ideas of any new departure which you 
may hear of affecting the trade. 
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Should Retailers Become Contractors ? 


At the meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
held in San Francisco, recently, a very interesting debate took place 
on the subject of the relation of the lumber dealer to the contractor. 
The Timberman addressed the following letter to the various mem- 
bers of the association in attendance at the meeting and the following 
were amongst the responses received : 

e : Portland, Ore. 
Dear Sin: 

(1) Has the time arrived, in your judgment, when the average 

retailer must assume the place of the contractor and actually build 
_ the house or barn? ; 

(2) Does it pay a retailer to sell to a contractor who simply uses 
his figures to beat him down in price, and his friendship to secure an 
extension of time on the material purshased? 

(3) By eliminating the contractor, would not the sale of lumber 
become more profitable to the retailer? 

(4) Is there a necessity for contracting to be a separate and dis- 
‘tinct business from that of retailing lumber? Should not the con- 
tractor be an adjunct of the retailer instead of often being a thorn in 
the sales end of the business? 

The above questions represent the argument of the debaters at 
the San Francisco meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 

sociation. Here they are: For the affirmative, W. B. Dean, Diamond 
Match Company, Chico, Cal.; Karl Gotshall, Ripon Lumber Com- 
pany, Ripon, Cal.; and I. J. Kjosnes, Madison Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany, Lewiston, Idaho. 

The opposition made a strong argument against the attempt to 
eliminate the contractor as a separate business and to continue the 
present methods. The gentlemen who adhered to this idea were: 
C. W. Gamble, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, North Yakima, 
Wash.; O. H. Barr, Barr Lumber Company, Whittier, Cal., and A. FI. 
Cox, Oregon Lumber Company, Pendleton, Ore. 

What do you think is the best solution of the problem? Let us 


hear from you. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) The Timberman. 


- The subject created quite an interest among the retail lumbermen, 
| both in the United States and in Canada, as is shown by the follow- 
ing interesting replies which were received :-— 


Elimination of Contractor Impossible 

“In reply to your four questions with regard to the contractor 
msiatetatien: 

First—No! 

Second—That depends on the volume of business the contractor 
does, and his financial standing. The dealer should be alive to the 
contractor’s beating game. 

Third.—Elimination of the contractor is out of the question as 

long as there is building to be done. The contractor is with us in 
| person and is what we make him. 
. Fourth.—The contractor should be an adjunct as far as confi- 
dence and a boost together spirit goes; but, like the retailer, should 
run his own business and not sell lumber, but contract.”—C. H. Chap- 
man. 


‘ 


Contractor and Retailer Can Work Together 


‘We think that the contractor should figure the labor on a huild- 
ing separately, as he has only labor to sell. The retailer should figure 
the lumber bill and sell direct to the consumer. [Each should figure 
the commodity he has for sale and sell it direct. We do not believe 
a contractor should be allowed to make a profit on the material, 
neither do we approve of the retailer’s contracting for the labor. Leave 
that to the men who make it their business. The contractor and 
retailer can work together.”—G. N. Swartz. 


Contracting Business Not For the Retailer 


If the retail lumber dealer makes of himself a lumber merchant 
in every sense of the word, it will not be necessary for him to go into 
| the contracting business. The advocacy of contracting along with 
| retailing may work out all right with the larger concerns who have 

engineers, architects and draughtsmen on their regular payroll, and 
| who aspire eventually to enter the mail-order field, but it will not 
\| do at all for the retailer—F. W. Blanchard, General Manager, West 
|| Valley Lumber Company. 


Is Entirely Out of Retailer’s Line 
- Regarding the subject of the lumber dealer versus contractor, the 
“writer’s opinion on this question is that the lumber dealer should 
endeavor to sell to the owner whenever possible, but so far as the 
lumber dealer entering into the contracting business, the writer feels 
| that this is entirely out of his line, and would look with disfavor on 


‘ 


the lumber dealer who was engaging in the’ contracting business, if 
he were a manufacturer. The writer is satisfied that there is a high 
percentage of lumber dealers who enter the contracting business and 
go broke as there are regular contractors. This is a matter that ap- 
plies to the larger cities, as eighty per cent. of the retail lumbermen’s 
business in the country yards is direct with the farmers and owners, 
and if the lumbermen in the larger cities should enter into the con- 
tracting business, we do not think there is any question but that it 
would be only a short time until they would be out of business.— 
Lewis Campbell, General Manager, Aslip Brick, Tile and Lumber 
Company, Winnipeg. 
Let the Retailer Contract in Small Towns 

I have read very carefully Mr. Crawford’s article, and in it I see 
nothing to criticize and everything to commend. There is no ques- 
tion at all but what he has the right idea of modern methods for retail- 
ing lumber. The services of an architect are not available to the 
farmer and small-town business man. Furthermore, the amount of 
money he is prepared to spend oftentimes does not justify a regular 
architect’s services. The progressive lumberman who furnishes him 
this service free of charge, along with the lumber he sells, is really 
not only giving the customer something worth while, but is serving 
the community as a whole. If the lumberman makes it possible for 
the small homes and stores in the local town, as well as the farm 
buildings in the surrounding community, to be built not only with an 
eye to their greater utility, but also with pleasing, if plain, exterior 
lines, is he not making the community as a whole a much more 
attractive and beautiful place in which to live, as well as giving larger 
value to the individual owner? I think he is, and real practical ser- 
vice of this sort is one of which any retail lumberman may well be 
proud. The amount of lumber that is absolutely butchered in con- 
struction in country towns is something appalling. I could name 
at this moment dozens of buildings which have been erected in this 
territory during the past year for which I would not give the price of 
the lumber used in their construction. This is because of the fact that 
they are so poorly planned and arranged and so shoddily built that 
they are an encumbrance to the ground on which they stand. 

Whether or not the retail lumberman goes to some extent into the 
contracting business depends entirely upon local conditions. In a 
goodly sized town, where there are competent and efficient con- 
tractors well established in business who .are doing the contracting 
economically: and well, it seems to me it would be foolish indeed for 
the retail lumberman to step in and try to dislodge them. It would 
be very much better for him to co-operate with them and insist 
upon getting a proper price from them for his lumber or else sell it 
direct to the consumer and see to it that the contractor contracts for 
the labor only. There are other cases in small country towns where 
real, efficient and practical contractors are not available. I have 
known of individual cases where it was absolutely impossible for a 
prospective builder to get an accurate and definite price on a com- 
pleted residence building from the local men who claimed to be in 
the contracting business. In such a case the lumberman is fully 
justified and should, in justice to his own business, prepare himself 
for submitting figures on completed buildings. Having secured con- 
tracts, it would be my idea, that he should let out the work to local 
men so far as possible. The point is, however, that the lumberman 
should be the responsible party in guaranteeing to the home builder 
the proper completion of his home, rather than insisting that he be 
dependent upon an irresponsible contractor for his buildings. 

There is one more big element in this, however, that should never 
be lost sight of. The retail lumber business has been making pretty 
rapid advances and changes in many respects. There are being urged 
upon retail dealers more radical changes and additional services which 
they cannot in the very nature of the case fully equip themselves to 
perform in a month or even a year’s time. 

Now then, let us not go too fast. Let us be sure that we are 
handling our lumber business economically and well and giving com- 
plete satisfaction to our customers in those things which we are 
already trying to do before we undertake the contracting business, 
whatever the demand for it may be.—H. A. Templeton, General Man- 
ager, Rogers-Templeton Lumber Company. 


Retailers Should Co-operate With the Contractors 

It is the writer’s opinion that the retailer of lumber and building 
material should still remain a retailer. He should aid and help his 
customer or the consumer in every way possible to make right and 
proper selections; he should advise with the contractor and customer 
on all material, especially those of high grade interior finish. We 
have even gone a little further and helped out in the selection of paint 
and decorations, etc. 

I believe it is a good idea to tie up wherever possible with a good 
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contractor eS. each town, and when I say good sons} i mean a 


substantial bul ding, and one who ee a pride in maintaining Tike 
kind of a reputation, then to work with him and give him as near as 
le the material that, when the house is completely finished, will 
not only for the contractor, but for your 


YOSSI 
oe. a satished customer, 
own yard. 

We have a case in mind where we have done a great deal of work 
with a contractor in one of our towns. We have been exceedingly 
anxious to please him and have furnished him with the best of enamel 
paint, the best selected woodwork, and throughout the building have 
endeavored to please him and to give him material so that w hen the 
house is thoroughly completed, it is attractive and pleasing to the eye. 
The result has been that in many cases this man has absolutely refused 
to take a house unless the selection of the material and the yard from 
which it was purchased was left entirely in his hands. 

Now the day may come when some retailers in a peculiar local 
situation may have to become contractors as well, but for my part | 
would hate to see this time come, and will continue along the old 
lines of working with the contractors just as long as possible. I agree 
with Mr. Crawford that we should aid and help the consumer ‘and 
the contractor wherever possible, but at this time | would most em- 
phatically be against going directly into the contracting business. 
There have been a few times when contractors have gone directly 
into the lumber business, and in order to protect ourselves against this 
kind of competition we have been forced into the contracting business, 
but this is the exception and not the rule——H. L. 
Lumber Company. 

Educate Your Customers 


Replying to your question No. 1 I will say yes, and no. 
stances where the contractors are using the jumbermen as a goat, 
bringing in undesirable competition w hich is a detriment to the con- 
sumer as well as the lumberman, owing to the inferior grades of 
lumber, it is time that the lumbermen went direct to the man or his 
customer and contract the building complete. He can do this with 
very little risk to himself by sub-letting the different parts such as 
the plumbing, plastering, etc., also carpenter work. The only thing 
necessary is for him to line himself up with a good mechanic who 
understands blue-printed plans and specifications. He can either 
have this man to do the work by the job or hire him by the day; he 
can also estimate for the lumberman approximately what the labor will 
cost on the building. By the lumberman being able to collect these 
several bids and approximate figures before submitting his final bid 
to the owner, he is practically running no risk w hatsoever ; yet he is 
cutting out competition and doing his customer a service which will 
in the end bring him more profitable business than he 18 now enjoy- 
ing. In instances where the contractors are working with the lum- 
bermen and are not peddling their bids to every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
it is not necessary for the lumberman to go into the contracting busi- 
ness; but we do believe that the quicker the lumberman gets into 
direct touch with the man who is going to build, the quicker he will 
establish himself on a better foundation for future business. 

Second.—No; he is better off without him. 

Third.—Yes; with the exception that we would allow him to con- 
tract to erect building. 

Fourth.—It is not necessary for contracting to be a separate and 


distinct business. This should be governed according to local condi- 
tions. A good many lumbermen fight shy of the contracting proposi- 
tion, imagining that they will be shouldering a lot of grief and an 
extra amount of liability. A Jot of this is imagination, owing to the 
fact that the majority of lumbermen are not what I consider proficient 
in their business. In other words, their knowledge is limited to the 
matter of selling lumber at so much a thousand feet, not knowing or 
being AGE | in what this lumber is to be used for, or the man 
s s going to use it. This, according to my idea, is entirely wrong. 
I side e lumberman should be a source of information and 
iar with the uses of all material he has in stock for sale. being 

abl ll his customer the advantages and disadvantages of using 
material that is, or is not adapted to the conditions required. He 
hould be interested in the use of the material long after he has re- 

ed | he payment, and see that it has given his customer 

the proper service and fulfilled the requirements for which it was 
riginally intended. He should be able to approximate the cost of 

i building. It is not necessary to be exact on the first 
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find that the architectural department is in 
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these buildings, and under no consideration should any building be — 
started without first having blue-printed plans and specifications. Un- 
less there is a local architect in his territory where his customers can 
secure these drawings, the lumberman should furnish them. 

We believe that it is up to the lumberman to educate his custo- 
mers as to the importance of using blue-printed plans and specifica- 
tions and to get away from the old line of depending on the local con- 
tractor for all troubles pertaining to building. In fact, the lumberman, 
in my estimation, must become a building expert, able to instruct and 
advise his customers in anything pertaining to the building business, 
and the more proficient he becomes in this line the more he will in é 
the lumber business—W. J. ‘Ballard, Western Retail Lumbermen’s — 
Association. 


. . % 
Contractor is Fixture 4 


-A small lumber dealer might find it profitable to engage in the — 
contracting business, as he is “thereby. enabled to buy his materials 
wholesale, getting all the profit there would be in the lumber, and — 
also a profit from the contract, providing it carried any profit. ies 
would be difficult for a lumber yard doing contracting to secure busi-— 
ness from other contractors, because they would be competitors. 

The lumber merchant in the city who hopes to do any great — 
volume of business with contractors must, for policy’s sake, refrain — 
from contracting direct. I would say that there could be no rule in ~ 
any business that would apply to all conditions. The lumber mer- 
chant must figure out his own campaign and then pursue it intelli- 
gently. 

‘The biggest yard in the city furnishes material almost exclusively © 
on architectural plans and specifications. ‘The architect asks contract 
bids to include all materials. This rule might not apply at all in small — 
towns, and there a yard could probably work up a considerable vol- 
ume of business from the “Plan Book.’ Or a small yard might do 
extremely well by undertaking contracting exclusively. 

As | figure it there can be no plan outlined by any one except the. 
man who studies his business and understands the needs of the com- — 
munity in which he is doing business. To my mind the contractor 
can never be eliminated, and the contractor will always have his field 
to work the same as has the retail lumber merchant.—F. 5. Murphy. 


Must Adopt New Methods to Suit Conditions 


{ have come to the conclusion that retailers as a whole cantiok 
adopt any one policy in regard to whether they should sell through © 
the contractor, or whether they should sell material for a completed 
job direct to the owner. Every town and locality will present a dif- 
ferent problem to solve. ‘Lhe retaiter must sell his lumber, and to 
sell it so as to net him the most profit it becomes necessary for him 
to travel along the lines of least resistance. lf the contractors are 
friendly and work with him to land jobs, and allow the retailer to fur- 
nish him with lumber at about the regular schedule of prices, so as 
to net a good profit to the dealer, then 1t is well to sell to and through 
those contractors. On the other hand, if the contractor, after landing 
the job, takes his lumber bill to every dealer in town, and to the com- | 
peting yards of the larger cities, then it is time to make a change in 
policy. This could be accomplished by bringing in new contractors, — 
or by figuring for the owner what the completed building will cost. 
Sometimes it 1s necessary to work both plans as outlined above, in 
the same town. Work with the contractors in that town that are 
friendly. Then, when you find a prospective customer that is “down” 
on the contractor, it is truly the duty of the lumberman to go ahead 
and assemble fleur es on the material, plastering, plumbing, wiring, 
painting and labor, and give said customer the information as to the 
cost of the completed job. As a rule the owner will contract on the 
various parts of the house, when he is opposed to contracting for the 
whole. He prefers this method because he insists on knowing what 
his lumber will cost, what the labor will cost, etc. By following this | 
method the owner will know whether or not he is being held up by 
the contractor. I believe that the retailer can render this mentioned — 
service to the customer, and the contractor will not get sore if he 
understands. My idea is that the retailer should get all the business, — 
at a reasonable margin, by rendering service in accordance to the 
trade’s wishes, even though his policy would be varied. And when 
the contractor understands the situation, if he is fair minded, instead | 
of taking offense he will be glad to co-operate. 3 

Unless forced into it, I do not believe that it is necessary: at this. 
time for the retailer to ‘actually do the building. Neither does it 
pay to be compelled to sell to a contractor who simply uses figures: 
to beat down the price. When the dealer has this condition to con- 
front, then he must adopt new methods. 4 

In summing up all of the above, I think you will see that my mind 
is clear in thinking that the retailer must insist on an outlet for his 
materials in a manner that will be profitable, and if it cannot be done 
in his particular locality through the contractor, then it becomes neces- 
sary for that retailer to render such service to the consumer that will 
compel the consumer to seek the advice and assistance of the dealer, 
and thereby be able to close the deal direct, and at a reasonable margin 
of profit on the goods sold.—l. E. Brink. 
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Engages Specialist for Plan Books 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has engaged the 
services of Mr. R. A. Milne, of the Manitoba Agricultural College, to 
prepare plans of every building which a farmer is likely to require. 

“Work is progressing rapidly on the plan book scheme,” said Mr. 
N. G. Neill, Secretary of the Association, in a recent interview with 
the Retail Editor of the Western Lumberman. He showed the writer 

several perspective drawings which he had just received from the 
draughting department of the Association. Included in these draw- 
ings were perspective views of moderately high prices and residences 
of the cheaper design; the outstanding feature of all the designs ap- 
peared to be the solidarity of the buildings. A further striking fea- 
ture was the large number of plans of cheap priced houses whose prices 
ranged from $350 up to $1,250. It is remarkable what can be built for 
these figures when the designs are carefully and intelligently made. 
The designs shown in this plan book of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association are made doubly interesting as they are entirely 
for country use. One can only draw one conclusion from this depart- 
ment of this Association’s work, and that is when the plan books are 
completed and distributed to the members of the association, who will 
in turn place them in the hands of every farmer, in this territory, then 
will the retailers see their sales mount as if by magic. 

Look out for further announcements regarding this feature of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s work in these columns. 
We will keep you posted on what is happening. 

We once again emphasize the importance of placing your orders 
early with the Association in order that you will be on the ground 
floor when the rush comes. 


A Novel Scheme for Retailers 


“We are trying out a new advertising scheme,” says a writer in 
a recent issue of the American Lumberman. A man from Albert 
Lea promoted it. A number of firms are in on it, and it consists of 
a prize of a Shetland pony that is to be given away to the person 
securing the largest number of votes within a given time. We give 
a vote with every cent’s purchase and a certain number of votes for 
old bills that are paid. I don’t know how much permanent good it 
will do us, but it is one kind of advertising that we can check up 
on and tell whether we are getting immediate results or not. If a 
man who has never traded with us comes in and makes a purchase 


and then asks for pony votes we know that this advertising has 


brought up some definite business. Most of the other advertising 
we use goes out week after week, and still we don’t know whether 
it is bringing results or not. We feel sure that it is, but we can’t check 
‘up on it definitely. 


“We have a contractor who stands by us pretty faithfully, so) it, 


seemed as though we ought to do something to let him know his 
trade is appreciated. For a long time our advertising has appeared 
in the ‘phone book, but in the last issue we substituted an ad. for 
him without its costing him anything. Of course that is really an 
advertisement for ourselves, for if it brings him any results it will 
bring them to us, too. It wouldn’t be possible for a concern with a 
whole string of contractors to do that, but it is possible in this case 
because of the fact that the rest of our contractors are of the com- 
mon, shifting variety. 


This kind of a contractor is something to bank on and to sit up ° 


nights being glad about. His kind are few enough, but probably if 
a national search were conducted a few more could be found. Doing 
one of them a good turn is both good manners and good policy. They 
are not sitting up on their hind legs asking for presents, but there 
is no embarrassment about this kind of a gift, because the benefits are 
mutual. The advantage in having the lumber dealer do such a thing 
lies in his being a more experienced advertiser and being better quali- 
fied to judge of the result-getting qualities of a thing. 


Co-operating With the Architect 


A retailer told me last winter that he made it a practice not to 
keep books of house plans, because this did not make the local archi- 
tects feel good. But another man to whom [ mentioned this fact said 
that many towns have no local architects and there the carpenters 
and contractors are called upon to help in the drafting of plans that 
are never passed upon by an architect at all. In those cases books of 
plans are of a very great help. Now, ‘a lot of contractors are contrac- 
tors because the lightning of circumstances hit them and not because 
they have any technical training to speak of for that kind of work. 
Architecture surely is an elastic profession, for it manages to embrace 
the men with Van Dyke beards and artists’ hair who are graduates 
of engineering colleges and art schools and are members of French 
societies and who know the Sistine Chapel as they do their own hall 
_ bedroom, and are wise in strength of material and the principles and 
proportions of the classic temples and all that, and it also numbers 
the hard-fisted men who quit school in the sixth grade to go to work, 


atid who, after knocking around for a while, worked for a year or so 


as carpenter’s apprentices and later branched out as full-fledged car- 
penters and contractors. These latter may not know a pediment from 
a bunyon, but they are called upon to help to plan a great many small 
houses. In general their rules of thumb and their copying of other 
small houses get fairly good results, but they are working pretty 
much in the dark, and they know it. It would be a great boon to 
these men to have some help in their work. It is not alone in making 
out the bill that they are weak, though every lumber dealer knows 
that unless he goes over the’ bills furnished by some of his contractors 
and checks them up with the plans a lot of stuff is likely to be left 
out, but it is also in planning the house itself that they need help. 

A working man’s house must usually be modest and keep away 
from fancy fixings. But because he does not use tapestry brick and 
circassian walnut does not mean that his house is so easy to plan 
that anybody with one good eye and a good disposition can do it. 
Many rather simple arrangements and devices can be incorporated , 
into a house at no additional cost that will make it much more plea- 
sant. Even the arrangement of the window to insure good light in 
all the rooms and in the halls is something that takes no small amount 
of knowledge and experience. 

I have walked down streets lined with rows of modest houses 
owned and built by working men, houses that cost around a couple 
of thousand dollars. Some of these streets will have houses that are 
so nearly alike that it might be hard to tell them apart after the sec- 
ond round; others have houses that are different, houses that are de- 
signed to fit the ground and the exposure, and that have a pleasing’ 
individuality. Probably the people on the second street are no smarter 
than those on the first, but it is easily to be seen that more experienced 
men had worked out the house designs. 


To say that people ought to employ competent architects is easy, 
but some of us can’t afford it. It is also easy to say that house de- 
signing 1s the other fellow’s problem. As a matter of fact, if the 
retailer is important to the wholesaler as an outlet the contractor is 
no less important to the retailer as an outlet. A contractor with a 
reputation for designing small houses is pretty sure to get his full 
share of trade. If he gets some of his knowledge from a certain 
retailer the chances are that he will stick to that retailer pretty closely 
if other things are near equal. It is a paying proposition in dollars and 
cents to encourage contractors who are men of sufficient intelligence 
and character to appreciate and utilize such encouragement. Plan 
books and building kinks and architectural information that the 
retailer can get hold of easily make a good beginning along this line. 
Direct, personal assistance in shaping and drawing plans takes time 
and sometimes does not pay. ‘But there are circumstances under 
which it would pay. This kind of work deserves some consideration, 
and if it is offered in the right way it will be ipipcteates by the con- 
tractors. 


Making Sure of Your Profits 
By Edward P. Leeds 


Competition and the nature of the work they do compel wood- 
working concerns which execute large orders for the interior wood- 
work in office buildings, stores, and so on, to estimate costs closely, 
and submit proposals before they secure contracts. In making these 
estimates, the work that will have to be done is. literally picked to 
pieces, divided and subdivided many times, and the figures finally 
arrived at are gained by a ee of all labor and material costs 
entering into the work. 


Inasmuch as payment on the order is usually made on the basis 
of 80 per cent. of the amount of actual labor performed, and paid for 
by the man who does the work, and the material used, it is vital that 
these costs be accurate and arranged in such a form as to embrace 
every detail. In some cases payment is made on the report of a firm 
of certified public accountants, who examine the books monthly and 
sometimes find it necessary to trace the actual work for which pay- 
ment is made. 

he system used by a Philadelphia concern has proved especially 
effective. As soon gs an order is received in this concern the entire 
job is given an order number and is then subdivided in the following 
manner : 

Job No. 300: Nature of job—interior woodwork for the twenty- 
five-storey Brown building. 


Subdivisions 
Doors A 300-1 
Windows.... 300-2 
Suilll 3a. 300-3 
Mantels ... 300-4 
Mouldings ... 300-5 
‘Seisid oo 300-6 
lerairmeisaes tenes; 300-7, etc. 


Cost sheets are arranged as shown on Form 1. The sheets for 
each order are preceded by a general sheet bearing the terms of the 
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rder, time when it must be completed, shipping instructions and all 
y information. The reverse side of the cost sheet (Form 2) 
detail the disposition of the money that is charged on the 
ace of the sheet. When work-is about to be started, a copy of the 

imate as originally made is given the cost clerk, who immediately 
places the details of the estimate in red ink at the head of the column 


under which the estimate was made. 


How Labor Cost Records are Kept 

Labor costs are collected in the factory on a series of job tickets, 
uinched for time by the individual workman and containing all essen- 
tial information. - These cards are gathered at the close on the day 
and arranged serially according to the numbers of the employees. The 
emplo yee numbered 100 may have been engaged during the day upon 
ten different order numbers. In this case ten cards for that would 
have to be in evidence. To prove that all the cards are accounted for, 
the total number of hours and minutes shown on the operation cards 
must agree with the total time the workman was in the factory, as 
evidenced by the record on his time card. 

At the end of the week the cost clerk makes up a trial payroll 
from the cost cards. The bookkeeper has already prepared the regular 
shop payroll from the weekly time cards which are rung in morning, 
noon and night as the workmen enter and leave the factory. These 
two rolls are then compared, and if they do not show exactly the same 
pay for each workman, an error is apparent, and is easily traced and 
corrected. 
erecting the work in the building itself) is 


The time of outside employees (those actually engaged in 
sent to the home factory 


| macnine work | WORK ASSEMBLING 


| assemeuinc | ERECTING costs | foursioe mareriat MATERIAL | HARDWARE 


LUMBERMAN 


number in the column headed “Material ordered, not billed”. When 
this material is actually received and paid for, the account again 
passes through his hands and he immediately takes it from the col- — 
umn where it previously was entered and places it in its proper place 
as a paid account against the job. 

The reason for making entries in this manner is that, in the first 
place, there may be a thorough and concise account of the job in the 
cost book; secondly, it frequently occurs, when establishing the cost — 
of a partially- completed job, that material which has been ordered 
and checked off the estimate of material required is not included in 
the cost book, for the reason that no bill has been passed through ~ 
for it. Thus, misleading information is obtained in regard to the © 
amount of material, and this sometimes proves costly. — k 

Materials used from stock, such'as small hardware, lumber, paints, — 
etc., are drawn out on a regular requisition which specifies the job ~ 
number. When filled, these requisitions are sent to the cost oa 
who extends cost and enters it in the proper place. om 

As to overhead, all employees, as stated before, are rea to 
turn in daily time cards showing the length of time they worked on 
each particular class of work. These cards are extended, sorted as 
per classification of work and entered in the proper maintenance ac- 
count, such as “machinists,” “carpenters,” “millwrights,” “electrici- 
ans,” “clerks,” “sweepers,” and so on. The percentage of burden is 
then determined on the basis of the proportion of direct to indirect 
labor, computed in terms of dollars and cents. 

‘xpense accounts of men travelling on jobs erected on outside 
orders are kept separate and classified into such items as “transporta- 


OTHER ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


Description of Order 
Date Promised 
Special Instructions 


eon eo moana = eee con Serie con aa a 


PATTERN 
SHOP CARVING 


ROOM 


MACHINING | VENEER ASSEMBLING | FINISHING OUTSIDE | MATERIAL ORDERED 


MATERIAL NOT BILLED 


ERECTING | TOTAL 
HARDWARE | “costs . | LABOR | MATERIAL 


Forms |] and 1: The front and reverse of the cost sheet are shown above. 


are given on the reverse s.de. 


by their foremen. Separate time reports are used for each man, show- 
ing just what part of the job he worked on. 

After the payroll is finally corrected the cards are sorted and ar- 
ranged by job numbers, and rearranged under the job numbers by 
departments. It then becomes a simple problem to enter the costs 
under their respective headings. To prove that no figures have been 
omitted in entry, the entered costs are totalled and must again agree 
with the payroll figures. 

The are next taken and sorted by operations. The total 
expended under each operation is entered in the proper place on Form 
2. The following example will illustrate: If, under the column “ma- 
is shown that $200 has been expended, the reverse side 
hows how $60 has gone for cutting, $40 for moulding, 
$40 for tenoning. 


-s ] 
Cards 


chining,” it is 

$60 for joining and 
Making Actual Costs Check Up Estimates 

The estimated figures are always placed at the head of the cost 

n for this is that the progress reports on work in the 

show the stage of completion. The cost book 


snee ihe réeaso 


actor “rie outside 


shows a total of the actual money expended for labor. If, then, the 
ost of a particular piece of work had been estimated at $100, while 
the st book showed that $75 had already been expended and the 
if shed, an opportunity is provided to check at once 
errors, and so make the job, when it is completed, show a 

possible loss. 
lation for the man in charge of the work to have 
the head of the firm after an order is completed and report 
e job. It fs much simpler to keep in constant 
diture on the work, and comparative cost-keep- 

admirably 


ee: Track of the Materials Used 

r ired for a job is ordered, the cost clerk is 
order, from which he can tell 
ed, price and the job number for which it 


nters this on the cost sheet under the proper job 


ne nurcnase 


_ The estimate is written on the face (front card) and the details of distribution 
Each job’s cust sheet is preceded in the cost ledger by a page which gives the terms of the contract. 


tion,” “hotel,” “telegrams,” “minor incidentals,’ and so on, and find 
lodgment on the cost sheet. 


How Costs Are Summarized on a Single Sheet 


In short, the sheet referred to balances accurately with the book- 
keeper’s ledger, gives a complete and correct account of all labor tran- 

sactions, and is the court of last appeal. 

Where small jobs are going through the factory in conjunction 
with large orders, the cost record is kept in the same manner as for . 
large jobs, excepting that one cost sheet can be utilized to contain a 
record for anywhere from ten to fifteen different jobs. These small 
jobs are given arbitrary order numbers such as “Z-1,” and so on, and 
the cost clerk enters them in that way in a separate part of the cost 
book. When it is considered that costs are entered weekly, it will 
easily be seen how this can be done. 

It will also be seen with what facility such small jobs can be 
computed, as all information thereto is in the office within a few hours 
after the completion of the work. It is then simply necessary to add 
the overhead profit, and bill for the amount due accordingly —System. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway has announced that contracts 
have been let and other arrangements made for the installation of 
crude oil as locomotive fuel on their passenger engines to be operated 
between Prince Rupert, B.C., and Jasper, Alta., a distance of 718 
miles. It is expected that this installation will be complete by next 
June. The announcement does not cover the use of oil-burners on 
freight engines; it is understood that these will continue to use coal, 
at least for the present. 


The Maple Leaf freighter Buenaventura, from New York via the 
anama Canal, after discharging her cargo at the Evans Coleman 
wharf early in May, took on board 300,000 feet of lumber from scows, 
this quantity representing parcel shipments made by several mills to- 
consignee in the United Kingdom. : 


| 
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Why Not a Retail Coal Association ? 


The Aberdeen Lumber Company, Limited, 
Aberdeen, Sask., 
Jima WSidm, I5, 
Retail Editor, Western Lumberman: 

Dear Sir:—I beg to enclose $2.00, being renewal of the Western 
Lumberman for one year. 

I am glad to see that you are showing an increased interest in 
our Retail Association and its work, and can assure you the fact is 
appreciated by the retailers interested in the welfare of the association. 

Regarding the article which was written by Mr. G. H. Wall, of 
our Retail Lumbermen’s Association, entitled “Retailers are a Benefit 
to the Community,” I would like to make the following comments :— 

“T do not think it is the volume of business we are losing through 
the mail order competition and the direct to the consumer proposi- 
tion that is causing us all to take such a live interest in meeting and 
defeating, if possible, this attack, as it is the fact that this competition 
is wrecking and disorganizing the lumber business. Disorganization 
will do more to defeat the home team than will the abilities of the 
opposing team. 

However, so far as the lumber business is concerned, this matter 
apparently is being well met and handled by good and competent men, 
but because we are being assailed by a strong enemy does not say 
that we have not other enemies, weak at the present time, but grow- 
ing stronger through our apparent lack of interest in the activity they 
are showing. I refer to the “Coal Business.” 

While it is true that by no means are all the coal dealers lumber- 
men, nor are all the lumbermen coal dealers, still, a very large per- 


A. N. Winters, who is a live Saskatchewan 
retailer operating a yard at Aberdeen. 


centage, in the western provinces at least, of the lumbermen, are 


handling coal, and in many cases it forms just as important a place 


in the year’s business as does the lumber. 


We have no retail coal association, nor at the present time can 
our lumbermen’s association take a hold of this part of the business, 
and our weakness along these lines is being taken advantage of by 
a large part of our western coal mines, with the result that, I think, 
there are actually more cars of coal being sold direct than there are 
of lumber. This matter has been talked of outside the convention 
hall and at convention time for the past two years, but, owing partly 


‘to other business it has been shelved, and nothing done, so far as the 


Lumbermen’s Association is concerned. 

I do not see why this matter could not be handled by, and in 
connection with, the Retail Lumbermen’s Association far better than 
by forming a separate association. It would not be necessary to have 
the coal dealers all present. The mere fact of there being such an 
organization in existence representing the lumbermen that handles 
coal would effectually apply the brakes to the free and loose methods 
of some of the mines. 

I would like to: hear from other lumbermen along this line, with 
a view of trying to definitely accomplish something at the next annual 


' meeting, and in the meantime boost our association, and see what it 


can accomplish for the lumber interests. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. N. WINTIERS. 


At Fernie the plants of the Elk Lumber Company and [ernie 
Lumber Company are both idle. This is the third off-season for the 
latter plant, proprietor McDougall holding it to be a sin to manufac- 
ture good timber into lumber at the prices that have been ruling for 
the past few years. If the millmen had taken his advice at the time 
and curtailed their output somewhat the industry would doubtless be 
in better shape to-day. # 


Household Uses for Wood* 


By J. B. Knapp 


*Address delivered before the 13th Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Lumber Manufacturers. 

The multiplicity of the present and prospective uses for wood in 
the modern household would indicate this to be a considerably neg- 
lected field. 

Man instinctively desires to more for himself those articles 
of household use which are conductive to comfort and convenience. 
Wood has been the primary article of use by mankind in providing 
the conveniences and comforts of life, and will continue to be so as 
long as it is easily available, or at least as easily obtainable as the 
ordinary substitutes. 

The convenience of many households of today are overlooked or 
neglected because of the manifold difficulties experienced by the house- 
houlder in obtaining a prompt and ready supply of the wood neces- 
sary for their production. 

Except for the ordinary structural parts, few households are sup- 
plied with articles made of wood. Among such wooden articles might 
be mentioned fruit stands, fruit closets, flower stands, card tables, 
book shelves and trays, shoe boxes, fire wood boxes and coal boxes, 
children’s play pens, vegetable boxes, flower boxes, toy furniture and 
many others. ; 

Furthermore, in most houses there is a lack of facilities for the 
storage of fuel, food products and wearing apparel. Such storage 
space can be provided by the construction of bins, closets and chests 
in the basement or attic of homes, without the expenditure of par- 
ticular effort by the householder. All are of such a nature that the 
layman, although inexperienced in working wood, is sufficiently skilful 
with his hammer and saw to construct them and obtain pleasure in the 
work. 

If lumber were more readily available in small quantities, un- 
doubtedly enormous amounts would be consumed in household uses 
to provide some of the articles previously mentioned, and many others, 
which would add to the home comforts or household order. 

The retail yard accomplishes this result in a minor degree in small 
communities where it is not located far distant from the houses. In 
the larger cities and towns, the delivery costs for a small bill often 
exceed the cost of the material itself, or at least forms a good portion 
of the delivered cost. The retailer cannot afford to deliver small, 
quantities of lumber for the householder’s use’ except at a fair cost, 
because all such orders would be special and generally urgent. 

To stimulate the use of lumber for household purposes some. 
means must be found whereby the material can be placed in the hands 
of the householder. Many methods of accomplishing this have pre- 
sented themselves to those interested in developing such a field of, 
wood utilization. - 

That great institution, the modern departmental store, is respons- 
ible in a very large degree for the successful introduction and sale . 
of many commodities of almost universal use today. The diversity of 
the products obtainable from departmental stores and the concentra- 
tion of their delivery service permits this institution to serve the pub- 
lic most economically. The variety of products handled and distri- 
buted through departmental stores would indicate that these insti- 
tutions could also serve as a distributing medium for small orders of 
lumber. The fact that lumber in any desired length, width and thick- 
ness might be obtained and delivered within twenty-four hours by 
ordering from some departmental store, would without question 
stimulate the use of lumber in the household. Departmental stores 
need not carry large stocks, but if provided with racks containing lum- 
ber of short lengths and various widths and thicknesses, a few stand- 
ard patterns of moulding and lattice, they could easily serve this class 
of trade and replenish the supply from day to day or from week to 
week from some retail yard or planing mill. It could often accept 
larger orders than are ordinarily required in the household by referring 
them to the correspondent retail yard or planing mill and delivering 
through the regular delivery service. 

Planing mills or saw mills located in populous communities might 
serve this household trade by motor delivery on short order, or they 
night establish regular delivery routes covering specific territory on 
certain days of each week and advertising this fact so that the house- 
holder might anticipate his wants, phone. his order, and receive the 
material on the day the route on which he lives is covered. This regu- 
lar service would attract patronage and would induce the use of wood 
where otherwise the pleasure of the article desired would be indefinite- 
ly postponed or entirely abandoned. 

The spring of the year, particularly, finds a marked demand for 
flower boxes and compartment vegetable boxes in the household. 
These two articles could most readily be provided in knocked down 
form, tied in bundles like box shooks, and, with a small can of paint 
and with a bundle of nails attached, crore find a ready sale with 


* Address deJivered before the 13th Annual ME of the National L umber Man iaine: 
urers, 
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making up his boxes and painting them, all materials 
eing at a flat cost delivered. The plan of the modern 5c., 
ce. store of holding special sales of certain articles should 
advancing the sale of these knock-down wood boxes, desired 
by everyone and bought by few. 
The writer, although no expert as a woodworker, has discovered 
ination and pleasant diversion of woodworking, ‘and the ideas 
ave resulted from personal experience in the difficulties 
taining lumber with which to work. If more readily available, 
i of using approximately 200 feet of lumber in the past year, 400 
night have been used. 

I lea of supplying the householder with his lumber require- 
ments is by no means original, but is a presentation of the thoughts 
f many who have cast about for a means for developing and stimulat- 
the-lumber trade. It remains for someone to take the initiative 

ting into effect some plan or system whereby the householder 
have his wants supplied and his enthusiasm for woodworking 
1 through more ready access to a supply of lumber than 


stimulated 
present facilities afford. 
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Interesting Experiment to Keep Yards Clean and 
Reduce Fire Hazard 


The Kaul Lumber Company, of Kaulton, Ala., has had unusual 
in its experiment in keeping the premises and yards of the 
slant clean and all fire apparatus in working order. The story is told 
»y the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance in its bulletin No. 81. 
More than a year ago the Kaul Lumber Company inaugurated a de- 
merit system. Under this system demerits were given to foremen 
for the following things: 

Schedule A.—(a) hose detached from hydrant; (b) hose not pro- 
perly coiled in rack; (c) nozzle detached from hose; (d) hose coiled 


success 


POLNTS 


aE 
bers 


SCHEDULE “A 


Extinguishers 0 
or out of place. 


Score card used to grade foremen. 


vet: (e) valves leaking around hose; (f) extinguishers 

operly charged or out of place; (g) fire buckets out of place; 
barrels not filled. 

le B.—(a) oily waste outside of cans; (b) unnecessary 

f fay y kind; (c) accumulation of dust on beams, 

(d) oil smear of waste on wood or metal; (¢) 

mber or slabs lying about; (f) tools and appliances out of 


parts and belts out of place; (h) birds’ nests in 


iT trash of any 


Ie 


into twelve divisions, at the head of each 
oreman. ‘Two different insurance inspectors made 
year and placed these reports in sealed 
vere offered by the company—first, $75; 


is divided 


t different times of the 


; ‘ DTizeE 
5 d, $25. It was stipulated that foremen leaving the 
yvefore the expiration of the period would not par- 
d d prize winners who had entered the employ 
e beginning of the contest should participate 
e term « heir service. 
yectors’ envelopes which had been delivered 
c g the year, and compiling the grades, it 
emen of the power department, of yard No. 1, 
2, and the supply division, had all received perfect scores, 
rded against any of these departments. The 


but fifteen demerits, and the shingle de- 
The foreman of the supply 


~ 


division had left the service and was out of the contest, and the fore- 
men of the lath and shingle mills had been with the company but a 
portion of the period. The three foremen who had been with the com- 
pany for the entire year shared equally in the first prize and the bal- 
ance of the second and third prizes; the distribution worked out as 
follows: 


First Prize, $75 
W. Poole, foreman engine and boiler room, 100%—S25, plus $17.78 == $42.78 


John O’Neal, foreman yard No. 1 .. 100%—$25, plus $17.78 == 42.78 
John Fellows, foreman yard No. 2... . 100% —$25, plus $17.78 == 42.78 
Total >. Hl2Be34 


Second Prize, $50 


F. C. Dulaney, foreman lath mill (one-third year) ... . 85% == $16.66 


Third Prize, $25 3 
George Burton, foreman shingle mill (one-fifth year) 


Total wo. geen dt Gut era £o oa 

Four perfect grades over so long a period rendered independently 
by two different inspectors is an achievement of which management 
and foremen may well be proud. In making the gradings the inspec- 
tors were expected to consider the difficulties encountered in maintain- 
ing perfert conditions due to local conditions. 
pleased with the results of the contest that it will be continued dur- 
ing the current year along similar lines, and should prove to be an 
important factor in materially reducing the fire hazard at that plant. 
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Constructive Association Effort — 


There is hardly a retail dealer in the country but what at some 


time or other has asked an officer of his retail lumbermen’s associa- 


tion or somebody else, how belonging to an association benefits him. 

Questions like this used to fret me and I had but little patience 
with the man who was not able to see for himself that it was worth 
the price for membership in an association just to meet and rub 
shoulders with other boys in the business, and to get certain,of the 
protection benefits that come from the association. I have got over 
this now, however, and have come to realize that this is a question 
every man has a right to ask and to find an answer to. 

The membership dues and the expense of attending association 
meetings should be considered as an investment, not simply an ex- 
pense to the business, says Mr. Crow Taylor, in a recent issue of the 
‘St. Louis Lumberman. It is properly an investment that should yield 
returns, just as well placed advertising is an investment and not an 
expense, because it should bring returns. Therefore, there is nothing 
more in order than a careful and thorough study of associations, and 
their work, that we may determine from it what line of effort really 
brings the best results for the money invested in association work. 

Primarily, retailers’ associations are established for the purpose 
of shaping the channels of trade through the hands of the retailer 
and perpetuating the retailer as an institution in the community. If 
there never had been a retailers’ association there would still be 
retailers in different communities, but in many communities the retail 
business would not be very satisfactory by any manner of means, 
for the competition among mill men and wholesalers would at times 
lead to many direct sales to the better customers in the community, 
which would lead to a material reduction of the retail business and 
seriously interfere with the profit of the retailer. 

So we may justify the continued existence of retailers’ associa- 
tions on the ground that they serve to keep in check tendencies that 
may develop among the wholesalers 
percentage of the trade. 


They Bring About Proper Lien Laws 


Another thing that associations have done which helps to justify 
their existence is in getting proper lien laws passed through the legis- 
latures. Also, at times, they are of benefit in maintaining something 
of uniform standards of both stock and treatment as between retailers 
and wholesalers. These represent lines of activity in which retailers’ 
associations have performed enough good setvice to justify their ex- 
istence. Moreover, there is good logic in the argument that the man 
who joins a retail association and attends the meetings gets his 
money’s worth out of it from becoming better informed generally 
through meeting others in the trade and exchanging views with them. 

It is not enough, however, for a retail association to merely 
justify its existence. In the earlier days of association work of this 
kind it naturally required most of the time, energy and money of 
such associations to carry out the work outlined above and to keep the 
association organized and working. We have reached the time, now, 
however, when other definite objects and results should be aimed 
at by retailers’ associations, and those who join them or contemplate 
joining them have a right to ask about this, about how they are to 
be benefited and what the association intends to do for them that 
will bring some returns for the money invested. In other words, we 
have reached the point where what might be termed our defensive 


80% = $5.00 


and millmen to sell direct to a_ 


The company is so. 
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work has been finished, the main thing now required along that line 
being that of policing or standing guard, and we should turn our 
association effort toward what may well be termed constructive work. 

Constructive work properly interpreted means work that builds 
up business, makes more trade and more money for the retailers. 

“How,” you may ask, can the association make more money for 
its members, if we leave aside entirely that illegal proposition of 
effecting an agreement by which they can. hope to get higher prices?” 
There are many lines of:activity which may be followed to 
accomplish this. Some.of. them have already been done, perhaps 
without being recognized and properly appreciated by the retailers 
themselves. 

Take the State of Kentucky and its little association as an example, 
and there is a bit of history that is perhaps not known to many of the 
members of the association. 

About eight years ago, following its second annual meeting, a 
young man, representing one of the most important cement manufac- 
turing industries in the country, came to me and asked my co-opera- 
tion in carrying out an idea that he had for benefiting both the cement 
industry and the retailers of the State, of concentrating the cement 
trade through the hands of the retailers, especially in smaller towns, 
and encouraging them to become active in pushing their product. 

He said he had been figuring on the matter and concluded that 
the retail dealer was the logical man to show a live interest in cement. 
Heretofore they have been selling cement indiscriminately to any and 


every merchant in the small town who would buy it, and he figured 


they were simply carrying it in stock and were not manifesting a 
Jive interest in exploiting it. His proposition was that he would can- 
vass the State and wherever he could get a retailer to take an active 
interest in cement he would concentrate his business for that com- 
munity in the hands of the dealer himself. 


Revolution in Distributing Methods 


This was the beginning of a revolution in the methods of dis- 
tributing cement, for other cement manufacturers naturally followed 
in the wake of this one, until in a very short time practically all of 
the cement in the State outside of the larger cities was handled by 
retail dealers. It didn’t look like such a big thing at first, but the 
cement people were taking up an active campaign of exploitation, and 
this helped so greatly that in a few years the cement business, with 
-many of the retailers, had come to be about the biggest branch of 
the business, aside from lumber itself; and it added wonderfully to the 
volume of business done and to its profit. 

This is an example of active constructive work and there have 
been some others, and may be much other good work done along the 
same line by proper co-operation. 

There are other materials handled by the retailer, some of which 
have not been concentrated through this channel as much as they 
should. Roofing is a shining example of this. There are many kinds 
of roofing being offered and they are reaching the consumer through 
almost every conceivable channel from direct selling by mail to selling 
through the local retailer, the local hardware dealer, the general mer- 
chant, the roofing contractor and special agents. The roofing business 
is one that is badly mixed up and tangled, so much so in fact that at 
times it looks discouraging. Still, proper persistent effort should re- 
sult in the retailer practically controlling this business if he will do 
his part. The retailer is the logical man to practically control every- 
thing that goes into a building if he will stay on the job personally and 
take enough interest and will join an association and ask that his asso- 
ciation take a hand in the matter, too. 


Encouraging More Building 


A line of association effort that leads to more building or the 
placing of more building material by the retailer means a direct benefit 
to every retailer in the territory covered by the association. 

One good line of this kind along which there is room for consider- 
able activity is in the idea of encouraging more building, especially in 
the smaller towns and country districts. To many of you this may 
sound indefinite at first, but it is a thing that can be done and is being 
done right along. 

Take again the case of the Kentucky association, which is one of 
the smallest of the State associations in the country. Yet this asso- 
ciation has done some splendid work in encouraging more building 
through arousing interest in the subject of building and loan associa- 
tions, and appealing to its members to take an active part in encour- 
aging and forming such associations. The efforts along this line made 
slow progress at first, but gradually enthusiasm has been aroused, and 
out of it has come a number of new building and loan associations. 
It is impossible to estimate with any degree of certainty how much 
they have added to the building work of the State. It is known that 
quite a number of members of the association have been encouraged 
to organize building and loan associations in their community, the 
‘capital stock carrying from $100,000 to $250,000. It only takes ten 
new organizations of this kind, with a capital stock of $100,000, to put 
$1,000,000 more into the building fund of the State in a year. This 
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is real constructive association effort, it adds to the building being 


done, it develops the savings habits and eventually benefits the builder 
as well as the man who furnished the material for the building. So 
it really is one of the best lines of activity that any association of 


retailers can take up. 


Desire Precedes Business 


The thing that makes for building and for purchase of building 
material is the desire on the part of the people in the community to 
build and to make improvements. It matters not whether it is a hen 
house or a new home; everywhere it is desire that precedes business. 
Now, what makes people desire or want things ; want homes and want 
to make new improvements here and there about the place? 

The idea of this question is to lead up to a proposition that is 
really the most important thing of the day. That is, the necessity 
for more active exploitation on “tite part of the retailers, or, in other 
words, what is required is more local advertising. It is advertising 
or exploitation in some form or other that begets desire. We have 
examples of this around us all the time. The retail lumberman not 
only sees them, but he is actually affected by them; he is inspired to 
buy many things himself, and so is his family, because they have been 
portrayed to them in some attractive manner that created a desire 
for possession. 

About the best service that any retailers’ association could do for 
its members would be to arouse the members themselves into active 
advertising and local exploitation. Some of you perhaps do advertise 
a little, or think you do; but with very few exceptions the retail busi- 
ness in lumber and building material is the one business in the 
country that has been less advertised than any other. Around us 
on all sides people are rolling up enormous volumes of business and 
taking in big sums of money mainly as a result of advertising, or ex- 
ploitation of some kind or another. It is time for the retail lumber 
dealers to take up this subject earnestly, and the association which 
first encourages its members to an enthusiastic campaign of this kind 
with large expenditures of money will be doing more in the way of 
constructive association work than has ever been done in the past 
by retailers’ associations. 


Fire-Proot Paint and the Retailer 


Incident to the competitive fight between lumber and other build- 
ing materials and the injection of the matter of fire-resisting qualities 
there has been developed fire- proofing paint as well as chemicals for 
treating wood to render it fire resisting, if.not fire-proof. 

The fire-proofing paint is not only interesting to lumber manu- 
facturers and those concerned with experiments to make lumber fire 
resisting, but it should offer possibilities for the retailer in the way of 
a product to handle and push. If the fire-proofing qualities are all 
that are claimed for them it makes a splendid talking point for sell- 
ing the paint, because not only shingles but outside walls may be 
painted with it to prevent fire from the outside, and it should be good 
for the inside of sheds and barns, garages and for framing and posts 
in what is termed “mill construction.” 

Correspondence with the manufacturers of a line of fire- proofing 
paint brings the information that it is paint made up of lead, zinc and 
oil with a fire-proofing chemical added, and it seems to be put up in 
practically the same colors as other ready mixed paints. 

Whether it has some objectionable qualities or not remains to 
be seen. The subject is interesting enough, however, that it should be | 
worthy of experiment on the part of retailers. Fire-proofing qualities 
make a good talking point and do not seem to have added materially 
to the cost. The wholesale cost ranges from around a dollar a gallon 
in barrel quantities, which would make it practical to retail it in com- 
petition with other mixed paints. Most of the offerings in outside 
mixed paints range in retail price from $1.50 to $2.00 per gallon. So 
it should be practical to sell this fire-proofing paint at about even 
prices. The fire-proofing qualities ought to make it sell in preference 
to other paints, especially for outside work on houses, and for both 
exterior and interior on barns and eet and for painting framing, 
and the interior of factory buildings. A good way to introduce it 
Sule be for the retailer to paint ae own shed and shed framing 
with it. 


In buying lumber for factory use, no matter whether it is air- 
dried or kiln-dried, one point worth looking after, that is too often 
not taken into consideration, is that of how it has been dried, whether 
it is hard and harsh, or soft on the outside. It has been demonstrated 
that wood works much better and gives more satisfaction when so 
dried as to prevent excessive hardness. 


Messrs. McPherson & Quigley are taking out a large number of 
ties along the line of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and B. C. Railw ay 
between High Prairie and McLennan. This firm has been operating 
since March and intends to continue throughout the summer. The 
ties are for the J. D. McArthur Company, Limited. 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The lumber trade situation throughout the prairie provinces con- 
tinues to be very similar to that of last month. The majority of the 
lumbert in the West are very optimistic regarding the trade of 
h All eyes are turned towards the progress of the crops. 
‘verything points to a bumper crop this season, and this fact should 
fici : ulate the spirits of the most pessimistic business man 
Western Canada. The acreage under cultivation has never been 
so large, nor have the prospects looked so good, and with the farmers 
r prices for their crops, we > should see well over $300,- 
000,000 created in Western Canada. The farmers will then turn their 
efforts to erecting additional buildings on their farms. This will in 

ffect the lumbermen, the builders, and the supply houses. The 
result is significant. 
r. W. D. Galvin, president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation, recently paid a business visit to different points in West- 
U pon his return he stated that he was convinced that 
nada’s outlook, as regards the coming crop, was never so 
bright as it is now. “A lumberman is as much interested in crops 
in merchant,” said Mr. Galvin. “I have been travelling 
Western Canada for the last eight years and I think I can 
lly say that I have never seen the crop looking so well as at 
> of the year. A lot of rain has fallen in Saskatchewan, and 
considerable moisture last fall. Again, the farmer has 
y precaution and put the land in first class shape. The 
esult of it all is that the country is looking spendid.” Why should 
be optimistic after reading such reports as this? 
We would impress upon every retailer in the three Western 
vinces ae importance of ordering a sufficient number of plan 
ks from - Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose headquarters 


the Mc sie Block, Winnipeg, in order that they may be able 

ace a set in the hands of every farmer by the time his crops are 

ested. The farmers will then have money to spend on improve- 

ts, and it will be the retailer who shows a progressive and aggres- 

sive spirit who will obtain the business. The retailers have many 

ies to conquer, and the Retail Lumbermen’s Association is put- 

verful weapon in their possession with which they can suc- 

encroachments of the substitutes, and other 
; - publishing of these plan books. 

One fact which has been brought to our attention is that the 
retailers in the West are carrying very low stocks. Whether this 
is d idea or not is open to question. No doubt the retailers will 

esent time say that their reason is owing to the light trade, 

estion whether this holding off will have pleasant conse- 

ness improves, which it assuredly will shortly. The 
and mountain lumbermen are low owing to the 
nts in operation, and it has been reported to us 
msiderable difficulty in filling orders for some 
ther Pct: which should act asa warning to the prairie 
several mills have suspended cutting for one reason or 
st month. This will still further restrict the already 

t. Prices are remaining very firm. 


essfully defeat the 


News Bricks of the Prairie Lumber Trade 

, is the new manager of the Man- 
Lumber Company. 

f Regina, has succeeded W. W. Smith as manager 
ogers Lumber Company. 


Plenty, Sask. 


Lumber Company, Limited, has been incorporated 
Vinnipeg. Their ¢ apital stock is $50,000. 


ger of the retail yards of Conger & Com- 
Sask., recently paid a visit to te relatives 


Edmonton district are further advanced 
a corresponding period of the year, and 

factory yield. 
ade on the staff of the 
n charge of the new 


Northern Lumber 
yard and L. J. 
,rough’s place on the road. 

Company, who last 


McLennan and Peace 


winter opened yards 
Riyer Crossing, 


liet at the present time; but indications 


for an improvement in conditions towards fall are, they state, en- 
couraging. 


Lumbering activities along the line of the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia Railway are, like elsewhere, restricted. Few 
mills are operating and the demand for lumber is generally small. 


Despatches from Prince Albert, Sask., tell of disastrous bush fires 
in the neighborhood of Hudson Bay Junction. One report states that 
the Ruby Lake timber limits had been destroyed, and that Green- 
bush was in danger. Fire had also done great damage in the limits 
of the Great West Lumber Company. 

Messrs. Mager & St. Germain at Peace River Crossing have fin- 
ished their cut. Their plant has been moved forty miles down-stream 
on the Peace River to a berth they have there. It is the intention of 
the company to cut 1,000,000 feet for the Crossing trade. Their lum- 
ber is being towed in barges upstream to the Crossing. 


The lumber for the construction of the new elevator which is to 
replace the one destroyed by fire last winter, has arrived in MacLeod, 


and work is being rushed in order that the new elevator will be com-, 


pleted in time to handle this year’s grain. The new elevator will have 
a capacity of 65,000 bushels. F. W. McDougall, of Calgary, is the 
contractor. 

The George Lumber Company, Limited, at Peace Ree Crossing, 
have finished their cut early in the season. They have since enjoyed 
a good volume of business. , William Stewart of Peace River Cross- 
ing, formerly manager of the Royal Bank of Canada at that point and 
at Grouard, has acquired a controlling interest in the George Lumber 
Company and is making his presence felt. 


Contracts for the laying of $60,000 worth of plank walks in Itd- 
monton were divided between the four firms with the lowest tenders 
by the City Commissioners at a recent meeting. The Zenith Con- 
struction Company is given the west end, the east end is divided be- 
tween Nesbitt & Miller and the Jamieson Construction Company, 
while Whitney & Morgan are to do the work on the south side. 


Actuated probably by the cheapness of labor, the J. D. McArthur 
Company, Limited, are pushing ahead with the grading, ballasting 
lifting, and fencing on the Edmonton, Dunvegan and B. C. Railway. 
Large outfits are at work in the neighborhood of the Smoky Valley 
and West of the River on the main line. On the Canada Central, 
between the present end of steel near Reno, and Peace River Cross- 
ing, a large force of men and horses are at work. 


The Atlas Lumber Company have acquired the interests of the 
lumber company formerly controlled by Mr. Robert Kenny, at Wain- 
wright, Alta. Mr. Kenny will-remain as business manager. The 
company will erect offices, a sash shed, and a lumber shed.’ Orders 
have been placed by the company for a large consignment of lumber 
and also for other materials requisite to home and.other building. 
These are expected to arrive within the next few days. Immediately 
following their arrival they will be placed in the new sheds. 


The European war is claiming men connected with the lumber 
industry in Winnipeg as its victims. The latest we hear of is that 
Douglas G. Wilson, late shipper for the Dominion Lumber and Fuel 
Company, has been killed in the battle of Langemarck. He belonged 
to the 90th Winnipeg Rifles. The other case was Wm. R. Conibear, 
who also was on the staff of the Dominion Lumber and l*uel Com- 
pany. He enlisted with the Princess Pats, and is reported to be seri- 
ously wounded. ‘The Western Lumberman and its readers wish him 
a speedy recovery. 

The annual report of the Bureau of Labor for the Province of 
Saskatchewan states that during 1914 the planing mills which were 
kept in operation in the province maintained only a portion of the 
regular staff; whilst in volume the output compared tavorably with 
that of previous years. To a large extent the material used was of 
the cheaper or more common grades. The condition of the industry 
during the year is indicated by the following table :— 

Planing Mills 1913 
Number of establishments in operation.. 36 34 
Capital employed, including plant .$1,599,048.00 $1,579,648.00 
Average capital employed ih 44,418.00 46,460.00 
Number ‘of eutployecss; > |. ena 864 782 


Total salaries and wages $667,692.00 $476,819.00 
Average annual earnings per employee .. TULA) 609.74 
Gross value of product ... -..5.5. .. .$2,445,504.00 $1,660,686.00 
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Large and Well Equipped Sawmill Completed ‘it Edmonton 


TWO NEW RAILWAYS TAP LARGE AREAS OF STANDING TIMBER—RIVERS 


WILL BE 


A large sawmill 125.x 56 feet, three storeys high, has just been 
completed at Edmonton, Alta., for the North West Lumber Company. 
This sawmill is one of the largest and best equipped sawmills in Can- 
ada west of the Great Lakes. The company is one of the main enter- 
prises in which J. D. McArthur, President of the Alberta and Great 
Waterways and the Edmonton, Dunvegan & B. C. Railways is inter- 
ested. North of Edmonton are large areas of standing timber, especi- 
ally in the Peace River country at the junction of the Athabasca and 
Peace Rivers. Two new railways now building northward from Ed- 
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The North West Lumber Company, Edmonton, Alta. View of Completed 
Buildings. 


‘monton into the Peace River country will tap these valuable areas oi 


standing timber. The country is well wooded and the timber valuable, 
but for lumbering purposes it is considerably scattered. It will now be 
possible to bring saw logs from all points in the wooded country from 
which these roads tap to Edmonton by the establishment of this new 
sawmill. From Edmonton, lumber can be distributed throughout the 
prairie provinces to the East. As already stated, a large quantity of 
the spruce timber in the Athabasca region is in clumps too small to 
warrant the establishment of a mill in their vicinity that could be oper- 
ated at a profit. By the establishment of a mill at Edmonton all 
spruce timber within hauling distance of the Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
B. C. Railway or the Alberta Great Waterways in the country which 
they pass through, will also become available to furnish lumber and 
ties for the railway. Handled otherwise, it would prove unprofitable, 
if not go to waste altogether. 


The sawmill is of frame construction, built on concrete founda- 
tion. The machinery is of the very latest type having in view speed 
in cutting and saving in power, waste, and manual labor. 


Illustration No. 1 shows the completed buildings of this company. 


Sawmill Room. 


UTILIZED 


Illustration No. 2 shows the interior of the sawing room. This 
room is situated on the upper storey. Sawing machinery includes two 
aouble cut band saws, a band resaw, and two edgers. The logs are de- 
livered from the railway to an artificial pond 350 feet x 100 feet and 6 
feet deep, and are taken from the pond to be sawed by a jack ladder. 
Two logs will be sawn at the same time. From the edgers the lumber 
is transferred on rollers to small cars on which it is taken to the piling 
erounds close to the railway tracks. 

Two brick power houses have also been constructed, one of which 
contains four boilers to generate power for the 700 h.p. engine which 
will drive the mill. The second brick house contains 350 h.p. engine 
and two boilers which will generate electric light for the mills, raii- 
way works and residences, and furnish power for all parts of the plant 
except the sawmill itself. 

Illustration No. 3 shows the interior of the filing room, which 
is situated in the planing mill. This building is two storeys high, 

The various floatable streams will prove valuable inasmuch as 
those which are crossed or touched by the railways, will widen the 
reach of territory according to the conditions along each area. Logs 
can be floated down the Athabasca and all its tributaries, which 
include the Pembina, Macleod, Baptiste, and several smaller ones. The 
railway crosses at Smith where the various drives can be boomed and 
there loaded on to cars. Similar conditions prevail regarding the 
streams flowing into the Lesser Slave Lake whose outlet reaches the 
Athabasca just below Smith. It is also true of the Athabasca River 
and its tributaries in the territory between Athabasca Landing and 
Fort McMurray, also of Clear Water above Fort McMurray, which 
nas a large amount of valuable timber along its course. 

With waste eliminated to a fine point and under the considerable 
improvements which have been made in the conditions of modern 
sawing, it is now possible to haul logs economically by rail which was 
not true in the days of the circular saw. It is certain that with such 
an immense area of heavy timber to draw from, and the easy and cheap 
transportation afforded, an undertaking such as that which has been 
established at Edmonton will be permanent for many years. 

The American Lumberman, in an article dealing with the wide- 
spread campaign against the use of shingles and other wood products, 
Says: “In their own defense the manufacturers of lumber and of 
shingles should prepare, first, to fight definite battles in various cities 
against ruinous and unnecessary revision of the building ordinances, 
and, second, to ascertain and give the actual facts to the general pub- 
lic, which naturally is favorably disposed toward frame construction 
and shingle roofs because of their long use and satisfactory record of 
these materials.” In this connection it is only fair to point out that 
lumbermen as a class have of late years been doing a fair amount of 
publicity work, although far less than is done by their opponents, the 
cement and brick manufacturers. The shingle men, however, have 
been doing practically nothing for the protection of their industry, 
with the result that sales of patent roofings are constantly growing 
larger. 


The North West Lumber Company, Edmonton. Filing Room. 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 
e situation of things in the B. C. lumber industry has under- 
y little change since last month. Rail shipments are hold- 
ing up fairly well, but prices have not improved to any appreciable ex- 


tent \ few millmen who are inclined to be extra pessimistic hold 
iew that business will not revive until the end of the war is 
sight, ignoring altogether the revivifying effects on Western Can- 

la trade that are bound to follow if a bumper harvest is garnered in 
‘ee prairie provinces and sold at war prices. With the extra acre- 


rop there is a possibility that this year’s wheat harvest 
e well over $300,000,000, and the circulation of this im- 
nse sum would mean unbounded prosperity for the lumber indus- 
as well as every other line of business. The state of the crop is 


*xceptionally good, according to all reports, and that fact alone is suf- 
‘ient to justify reasonable optimism and cause a strong demand for 
lding material of all kinds, the low prices being an added incen- 
Coast and Mountain lumber stocks are low owing to the limited 

ber of plants in operation, and even now there is difficulty im fill- 

ders for some grades. Any sudden increase in the demand 


tail unpleasant consequences to retailers who have only a 


- two of lumber of all grades on hand, but who are holding 

dering because they have contracted the habit. The fact that 
several mills have suspended cutting for one reason or another since 
last month still further restricts the already small total output, and 


s] Id have its significance for the prairie dealers. 
lumbermen and exporters were delighted at being afforded 
ity of meeting Mr. Richard Grigg, commissioner of com- 
had been instructed by Sir George Foster, Minister of 
nd Commerce, to visit the province with the idea of investigat- 
ok and in particular the encouragement of the ex- 
This action on the part of the Minister has 
plain that his interest in the British Columbia timber indus- 
idy manifested in the sending of Mr. H. R. MacMillan on a 
rld’s markets, is not to end there, but is to be followed 
ik along other carefully planned lines. Mr. Grigg first 
Victoria, where he conferred with Hon. W. R. Ross, 
ister of Lands, and other members of the Government on May 
27th and 28th, when the situation of the lumber industry was gone 
st carefully, Mr. M. A. Grainger, acting chief forester, supply- 
tiled information to the commissioner. Before leaving the 
[r. Grigg held interviews with Island lumbermen and leading 
| the board of trade, in that way acquiring a complete 


rade outh 
} 


er Dusiness. 


er the commissioner met the members of the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Association in special session, and with 
full to the question of the drawbacks affecting the in- 

difficulties surrounding the extension of the export 

Possible remedies were outlined and de- 
questions put by Mr. Grigg, and the business- 
he handled the several propositions, gave much 
, and inspired a strong feeling of confidence 
report Sir George Foster will have all necessary 
eeded to enable him to take further action for 
ff-shore trade in lumber. He was also placed 
ith relation to the customs office which it 


oducts< 


present 


hed in New York to facilitate B. C. lumber 
points. Mr. Grigg expressed the opin- 
difficulty has been overcome as a result of 


+ taken to that end, there should be little diffi- 
reasing the export trade, particularly in view 


nd which may be expected to come from the 
Europe. 

bright for the shingle manufacturers at 

robable that a goodly percentage of the 

| improvement in prices is marked 

z e small mills have been forced out of 

break even on outgo and income, 

market was probably a factor in the 

pecially weak just now, prevailing 

attering sales at $1.40 made by 

d ey. XXXXX 5-2 command 

being able to secure the latter figure. 

2 to $2.05, a few sales being recorded 


Ww 


at $2.20 to $2.30, the between 


figure dominating the bulk of the sales. If it were not for the fact 
that the market for two last mentioned grades is fairly steady our 
manufacturers would be in worse plight at the moment; as it stands, 
no improvement is looked for inside of a month or six weeks. 

The log market continues to sag owing to the increasing monthly 


“cut of timber in the camps up the Coast, while the mills are not speed- 


ing up their output owing to the comparatively slow demand for lum- 
ber. A conservative estimate places the present log surplus at 100,- 
000,000 feet, including the booms held in reserve by the mills. The 
surplus would be greater but for the fact that nearly 150 swifters of 
logs, or 5,000,000 feet, were lost during the stormy weather that pre- 
vailed in the first two weeks of June; about one-half of these logs 
will be salvaged, but the expense will be heavy, and as a result some 
small loggers will be put out of business, the blow coming on top of 
the sag in cedar prices. 

Present quotations are: Camp run fir, fairly good logs, $6.00 to 
$7.00. Cedar shingle logs containing 700 ft. or better, $8.00 to $9.00; 
selected lumber logs, $10.00 to $13.00 for Nos. 2 and 1 respectively. 
Hemlock logs are a drug in the market, the B. C. Sulphite Fibre Com- 
pany, Limited, having 12,000,000 feet on hand, and the Powell River 
Company, Limited, being also well stocked and having contracted 
ahead for sufficient timber to last them till late fall. The only size- 
able market is at Blaine and Anacortes, on the American side, where 
the timber is taken by box factories at $6.50 per 1,000 feet, towing 
charges paid by shipper. Good No. 1 spruce is in strong demand at 
Nano high-grade camp run fetching $10.00; ordinary box grade, $7.00 
to $8.00. 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash., was a visitor to Vancouver early in June, on his 
way back from Vancouver Island. 


Dr. Judson F. Clark, of the firm of Clark & Lyford, forest experts, 
was elected president of Vancouver Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at the organization meeting of the board of directors, held May 
30th. 


Ira J. MacConnell, formerly of the MacConnell Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, is now travelling representative of the 
W. 1. McKee Lumber Company, Seattle, covering Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. 


British Columbia friends of George J. Danz, for many years man- 
ager of the Hofius Steel & Equipment Company, Seattle, will learn 
with interest of his recent elevation to the position of president, vice 
A. A. Hilton, retired. 


Sidney Charles, formerly head timekeeper at Fraser Mills, and 
one of several representatives of the Canadian Western Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, in the firing line at the front, was severely wounded 
in one of the recent engagements around Ypres. The news was 
cabled to the company on May 30th. 


John Hendry, president of the British Columbia Mills, Timber 
& Trading Company, Limited, Vancouver, returned recently from a 
leisurely trip to the San Francisco Exposition. The journey was made 
by motor car, Mrs. Hendry and several lady friends making up the 
party. . 

The Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, returned to Victoria 
on June 7th from a week’s tour of the interior. Everywhere he found 
the crops looking well and general conditions taking shape for a 
speedy return of prosperity to lumbering and other branches of in- 
dustry. 

D. S. Updegraff, manager of the Vancouver Equipment Company, 
Limited, the B. C. branch of the Seattle Car Company, has been 
transferred for a time to the Seattle branch, where business is very 
brisk. During Mr. Updegraff’s absence the local office is being looked 
after by Mr. McGregor. 

S. S. Hayes, who a couple of months ago disposed of his interest 
in the Mutual Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, Vancouver, of 
which he was president, has taken up residence in California. Rumor 
has it that Mr. Hayes carried with him a draft for $125,000, represent- 
ing six years’ profits in lumber and real estate. 


H. B. Ross, former manager of the Stetson-Ross Machine Works, 
Seattle, has asquired an interest in the Philbrick Cutter Head Com- 
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pany, Seattle, and will have charge of designing, in addition to per- 
forming the duties of vice-president. The company is expanding and 
will shortly remove to new quarters. 


V. C. Young, B. C. representative of the Berlin Machine Works, 
returned to Vancouver on June 25th, having spent five weeks making 
a tour of the interior mills and factories. He found the millmen quite 
confident that conditions are on the mend, and that prosperity is again 
in sight as a result of the fine crop prospects on the prairies. 


J. H. Robinson, a retail lumber merchant of Palmyra, Missourt, 
spent June l6th:in Vancouver, being on his way to the exposition at 
San Francisco. Mr. Robinson while here took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to visit several of our lumber mills, and’ expressed surprise 
at the size of the operations. He will place orders here for both lum- 
ber and shingles. 

It is not generally known that M. Allerdale Grainger, acting chief 
forester of British Columbia in the absence of H. R.. MacMillan, is 


the author of “A Woodsman of the West,” an entertaining volume 


which already has attracted considerable attention. Mr. Grainger’s 
duties bring him into touch with the right material, and his handling 
of the subject is masterly and true to type. 


H. W. Joynson, a lumberman from Siam, spent a few days in 
Vancouver the latter part of May, arriving on the Monteagle to enjoy 
a six months’ furlough after spending five and a half years in the fever- 
laden jungles of that little-known kingdom. Mr. Joynson, who is 
associated with a large English lumber concern in the hardwoods 


trade, visited several of our big sawmills and picked up some useful 


information. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


A new shingle mill will be started up at Hatzic by Andrew Barr 
in the near future. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Westholme Lumber Company, 
Limited, Vancouver Island, was held May 18th. 

D. A. Strachan, manufacturer of broom handles, has removed 
his plant to 638 Sixteenth Avenue East, Vancouver. 

The Kenny & Wood shingle mill on the Fraser River opposite 
New Westminster, started cutting early in June. 

British Columbia exporters in May increased their lumber ship- 
ments to San Francisco over half a million feet. 

May receipts at the Crown timber office, New Westminster, to- 
talled $7,057.98, being an increase over the month previous. 

The Craig-Taylor Lumber Company, Limited, suspended opera- 
tions at their Burnaby sawmill about the middle of June, owing to 


the unsatisfactory prices offered for their output. 


A. R. McGoran, lumber dealer at Merritt, in the Nicola Valley, 
has acquired the yard maintained at that point for several years past 
by the Vancouver Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver. 


The Sid B. Smith Lumber Company and Sid B. Smith Shingle 
Company will remove on July Ist from 609-13 Bank of Ottawa Build- 
ing to Suite 601-602 North-West Trust Building, Richards Street, 
Vancouver. 


The Union Land & Timber Company, with head office at Indian- 
apolis, has taken out registration under the B. C. Companies’ Act. 
The capital of the concern is $100,000, divided into one thousand 
shares of $100 each. 


Among the new incorporations under the B. C. Companies’ Act 
is that of the Pacific Timber Holding Company, Limited. The head 
office is at Vancouver, B. C., and the capital is $100,000, divided into 
one thousand shares. 

A new wharf is to be built at Halcyon, Arrow Lake, in the in- 
terior, by the Dominion Government, the present structure having 
done service for 20 years. The wharf at Arrowhead is to be rebuilt 
during the coming winter. 

The Bute Inlet Timber Company, of Seattle of which John Mc- 
Master is president, resumed logging operations in the latter part of 
May at Southgate River, Bute Inlet, about 140 miles north of Van- 
couver, on the mainland coast. 

The fire situation in the province generally remains safe, accord- 
ing to advices reaching the Minister of Lands up till June 15. But few 
fires have been reported during the last three weeks, and these have 
been easily controlled and extinguished. 

Three loggers—R. Holmes, Emil Renberg and H. Swanson—all 
employed at Camp Five of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, 
Limited, Comox, Vancouver Island, met death by drowning on Sun- 
day, May 23rd, while fishing at Oyster River. 

A firm in Dundee, Scotland, wishes to get in touch with British 


Columbia manufacturers of railway sleepers, telegraph poles and 
other timber. The address of the firm enquiring may be secured by 
writing the Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa. 


Representatives of Vancouver city council on June 7th made an 
inspection of the timber on the waterworks reserve in the Seymour 
Valley, on the North Shore. There is considerable cedar on the pro- 
perty, and some of this is being manufactured into shingle bolts. 

The Jackman Lumber Company’s mill at.Jackman, on the Fraser 
Valley line of the British Columbia Electric Railway, has been taken 
over by Messrs. Javenport, Stewart, Miller and Slater. The plant, 
which has a daily capacity of about 30,000 feet, is now in operation. 

Manager Gadd, of the Cedar Cove Sash & Door Factory, Limited, 
False Creek, is operating only one shingle machine at present. With 
shingle prices as they are at present he says he can buy all he needs 
in the green state and make a living profit by putting them through 
his dry kiln. 

The fact that Puget Sound lumbermen have formed a powerful 
association with a view to controlling the entire export of lumber from 
the Pacific Coast should convince our millmen of the importance of ~ 
substituting governmental inspection of B. C. lumber cargoes for the 
present system. 


Large quantities of piling posts and ties are being cut along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway for shipment to Eastern 
points. Four sawmills and one shingle mill are operating in Prince 
Rupert district, while it is estimated that about 120 hand-loggers are 
at work in the same territory. 


John McMaster, of Seattle, the dean of the Washington fle 
industry, is noted for the quality of his product. Vhere’s a reason— 
Mr. McMaster has the good fortune to own some cedar limits in 
British Columbia, and when in need of some first-class shingle material 
he can wire his logging superintendent to send over a boom or two. 

A meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Associa- 
tion was held on June Ist at Vancouver to consider various matters 
having to do with the welfare of the lumber industry from the manu- 
facturing standpoint. A number of Vancouver Island millmen were 
in attendance, as well as a good representation of Mainland members. 


Approximately 7,500,000 feet of the total of 39,000,000 feet scaled 
in Vancouver district during May was exported, consisting mainly 
of cedar taken by Washington miils. Vancouver Island district pro- 
duced nearly 4,000,000 feet of logs, and Cranbrook district, in the in- 
terior, 3,000,000 feet in addition to a large output of poles and piling. 

The management of the Vancouver Lumber Company, Limited, 
the largest plant on the Vancouver waterfront, has found the North 
Coast type of dry kiln so satisfactory under all conditions that in a 
couple ot weeks the battery of eight kilns in constant use will all be of 
North Coast design. An Oldfietd kiln is now being rebuilt to North 
Coast specifications. 

Manager F. L. Buckley, of the British Canadian Lumber Cor- 
poration, Limited, recently teased a small strip of the company’s mill 
site at Queensborough to New Westminster city council for fire hall 
purposes. It probably is a good business deal, inasmuch as a lower’ 
rate of insurance can be secured on the company’s big mill owing to 
the increased fire protection thus assured. 


The Colonial Trust Company, Vancouver, has been named liqui- 
dator of the Hardy Bay Lands Company, Limited, a German concern 
which is said to have tleeced a large number of poor settlers by sell- 
ing them lands in the Hardy Bay district, north end of Vancouver 
Istand, for which it had not acquired title. Alvo von Alvensleben, of 
promoter fame, was a director of the company. 

The Southern Pine Association of New Orleans, La., has launched 
a publicity campaign in behalf of wood block paving, using half-page 
display advertisements in the New Orleans dailies and the lumber 
journals circulating in that territory. “he Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” Lumber associations everywhere have it 1n their power 
to do valuable missionary work in behalf of lumber products. 

The new shingle plant of the Shull Lumber Company, on the 
North Arm of the Hraser, between Vancouver and New WestminSter, 
is nearing completion. The placing of the machinery is now well 
advanced, and by the middle ot July Messrs. Shull hope to be cutting 
shingles. The output will be enormous, the plant having 22 
machines. A description of the new mill will appear in our next issue. 

A sale has been made of the sawmill and shingle plant operated 
by the Eclipse Company, Limited, at Laidlaw, in the lower I'raser 
Valley. The new owner 1s a Gawley, formerly connected with the 
Gawley Machine Works at ‘Vacoma, Wash. The capacity of the saw- 
mill is 25,000 feet per day, while the shingle mill has two machines. 
A dry kiln is being added, it being Mr. Gawley’s intention to compete 
for IXastern business. 

The Canadian Northern Pacific Railway is now operating trains 
each way three times a week between Port Mann and Hope, at the 
eastern end of the fraser Valley. This will give shipping facilities 
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several saw and shingle mills, and will lead to other plants being 
started en conditions improve. Orders have been placed for 
timbers and lumber for the construction of stations and watertanks 
at various points on the section. 

[he capacity of the well equipped box-making department of 
Brunette Sawmills, Limited, New Westminster, has had to be in- 
creased to cope with orders in hand. A No. 404 Berlin planer, 19-in., 

s recently installed in the factory, the blowpiping system being 


verhauled at the same time by the John C. Miller Company, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, who put in a fan of larger capacity to take care of 
vings from the new machine. 

Robert R. Fox, manager of the Seattle branch of the Simonds 
j oper the great need of the shingle industry today is 


Saw \ 
more publicity. To help bring’ this to pass, machinery and supply 
houses in Seattle may offer Western Washington shingle manufac- 
turers a discount of one per cent. on all invoices where ‘shingle mills 
contribute one cent a thousand to a general advertising fund for pro- 
n ne the wider use of their product. 
A forty-mile-an-hour gale ruffled the waters of the Straits of 
ia into mountainous waves on June 6th, with the result that 


half-a-dozen tugs heading for Vancouver with heavy booms of logs 
were caught while making the unprotected passage down the coast 
from Sechelt. Several of the vessels lost their tows, which went 
ashore, while in the case of the others some thousands of logs washed 
the booms by the terrific sea running. 
The last of twenty-three huge timber and concrete cribs for the 
oundations of the new government dock on Burrard Inlet was 
inched on May 30th. The construction of the sea wall is well 
1, and good progress is being made with the work of filling 
ling. The erection of the million-bushel elevator on the 
been commenced, and when completed Vancouver will 
f the best equipped docks on the Pacific Coast. 


The order for bridge material placed with J. Hanbury & Com- 
Limited, Vancouver, by P. Welch, contractor for the Pacific 

Great Eastern Railway, was for 5,000,000 feet, not 3,500,000 feet, as 
rroneously stated in the last issue of the Western Lumberman. The 
m’s plant be cutting steadily on the big order, and will deliver about 
1,000,000 feet per month. The timber will be used chiefly in the con- 
struction of the line between Lillooet and Clinton, a distance of about 


itt of the machinery for the new mill of the Upper Fraser River 
Lumber Company, Limited, at Dome Creek, near Tete Jaune Cache, 
lelives five er the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway last month, and 
bei 4 installed by Superintendent J. O. Kendall. The frame 
§ the big mill was completed last fall, but owing to the unsatisfac- 
ry state "4 the lun aye market at that time and since, the company 
- to get going, having a portable mill to cut lum+ 
ber for the local ele 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa has issued a bulletin 
ith the ravages of forest insects, which contains much infor- 
e to timbermen. The bulletin describes injuries 
las fir and Sitka spruce, with illustrations, and 
Is w ls to take to ensure protection. Timber owners are 
Iso advised to recognize the commoner beetles that infest trees and 
k tl lepredations by reasonably simple methods. This bulle- 
m application to the Department. 


has been 1n no hurt 


Davidson & Ward Company, in liquidation for the 
cleaned up recently by Assignee Alfred Shaw, 
er. The property comprised in the main two mills at Lough- 

the Coast, and over 300,000,000 feet of timber. ‘The 

apacity of 25,000 feet per day, while the shingle mill 

st in the province, containing 18 machines. These 
he Bank of Montreal in consideration of large 
he company while the plant was being operated. 
d back to the government because of large 
t is understood that a couple of Vancouver 
an option on the mill property, and if the 
ngements can be effected they will manufac- 
the Panama Canal trade. 
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en the Heaps Engineering Company, 


ster city council. The site of the com- 
inder lease from the city subject to condi- 
nber of men employed, etc. The com- 
lidation just when the new plant was com- 
nditions have not been met. Now there 


big contract for making shells for the 
to the allocation of the prospect- 
eptance of the order. ‘To force matters 
hreatened to cancel the lease and take 
als, taxes, water rates, etc., amount- 
: evidence that the threat was not an idle one, 
harge of the plant on June 11th. 
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Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


Mill Company Appeals Against Assessment 

In these times, when British Columbia municipalities are ready 
to offer any possible inducement in order to attract new industries 
which will provide a steady payroll, it seems a bit strange to hear the 
city of New Westminster charged with lack of consideration of the 
claims of one of its leading manufacturing concerns which has been 
operating steadily and employing a large number of men for the past 
eleven or twelve years. The facts became public. property owing to 
an appeal entered by the Brunette Sawmills Company, Limited, 
against the assessment entered against their mill property, the case 
coming before. the Supreme Court on June 15th. 

Managing Director L. A. Lewis told the court that the valuation 
of the mill. property for assessment purposes had been increased since 
1911 all the way from 190 to 394 per cent. It now stood at $324,500 
for the 75 acres, while he stood ready to recommend the sale of the 
entire plant for $200,000. When the assessment was raised materially 


in 1912 he had been told that all city property was being advanced in 


like proportion, but this was not done—general values went up only 
37 to 87 per cent., as compared with over 300 per cent. in the case of 


the mill property. His company had refused to allow the city to run 


a highway through part of the mill site, and he (Lewis) had been told 
the raise was made in retaliation. 

Several experts on land and mill values gave evidence, including 
Mr. La Fontaine, secretary of the lowa'Lumber & Shingle Company 
plant, which adjoins the Brunette property. 

After reviewing the facts as brought out, Mr. Justice Clement 
ordered that the mill company’s assessment be reduced from $324,500 
to $250,000. 

Lumber Company’s Unprofitable Contract 


In the suit Westholme Lumber Company vs. Campbell, heard in 
the Supreme Court, Victoria, on June 8th, the plaintiff company 
sought to recover judgment for $65,402.04, claimed as the balance due 
on a contract for the construction of the Campbell Block, Fort and 
Douglas Streets, Victoria. The defence submitted that the contract 
in question was for a sum of $106,000, and included penalty clauses. 
The statement of cost submitted by the supervising architect was 
$124,546. It was contended for defandant that the whole of the or- 
iginal contract price had been paid, that he had to complete the build- 
ing at his own cost, and that the contracting company had incurred 
penalty damages of $4,677 by reason of non-performance of their 
undertaking. 


Because of there being no appearance in behalf of the plaintiff” 


company when the case was called Mr. Justice Morrison dismissed 
the case and gave defendant judgment for $4,677 and costs. 


Interesting Insurance Appeal Case 


The Court of Appeal, sitting at Victoria on June 8th, ieee 
judgment in an insurance appeal, the facts of which will prove of in- 
terest to lumbermen generally, who will eagerly await the final de- 
cision in the case. The appeal was entered by the Stuyvesant Insur- 
ance Company in a judgment given against them as defendants in 
favor of the Westminster Woodworking Company of New West- 
minster, for $6,257. The judgment was given by Mr. Justice Mac- 
donald at Vancouver on February 23rd in an action for loss under a 
policy of fire insurance. 

Part of the plaintiff company’s insurance on their renee ex- 
pired about February 11, 1914, and prior to this date the manager 
of the plaintiff company had discussed insurance with Lennie & 
Cairns, insurance agents, Westminster, with a view to obtaining 
insurance up to $40,000, following the expiration of old policies. 
When some of the policies expired, on February 13, 1914, it was ar- 
ranged the plaintiffs should be insured up to $40,000 from that day, 
the defendant company being one of the companies mentioned in 
which insurance was to be had. 

Lennie & Cairns, as agents for the defendant company at New 
Westminster, that day went to Vancouver and saw Seeley & Company, 
the insurance company’s agents there, with power to fully imsure 
the company for $40,000, to take effect immediately the old policies 
ran out. Seeley & Company, representing four companies, would 
only take $18,000 of the amount, and allotted $6,000 to the Stuyvesant 
Company. There was no covering note or policy issued, but a nota- 
tion of the transaction was made, and this since has disappeared. Pay- 
ments of the premium had been arranged amounting to $1,200 by $100 
in cash, and the balance in notes extending eight months. The fire 
took place two days later, and the claim was resisted. 


C. P. R. Logging Operations Cause Damage 


At the recent assizes held at Cranbrook Mr. Justice Macdonald 
heard the case of the Bull River Power Company vs. The Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. In 1912 the latter company entered into an agree- 
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eae with the power company to use its flume for the conveyance 
of logs and timber to the C. P. R. mill at Bull River, a minimum rental 
of $5, 000 a year to be paid whether or not the flume was so used. 
Of late the C. P. R. timber officials have been trying to use the river 
for floating their logs, but as the channel for a considerable distance. 
runs through a box canyon only sixteen feet wide it is a furious tor- 
rent in high water, the result being that enormous timber jams have 
formed from time to time in the narrow passage which required the 
explosion of tons of dynamite to scatter. The power company claimed 
that serious damage had been done to their buildings by these blast- 
ing operations, that the stability of their flume had been thereby 
endangered, and that over 100 feet of the structure had actually been 
destroyed, as well as other damage caused. Failing relief from the 
situation created, the power company claimed that its investment of 
over $200,000 would be rendered valueless. 

Counsel for the C. P. R. asked for an adjournment to permit of 


material witnesses being summoned from the United States. The 
application was opposed on behalf of the plaintiff company, it being 
pointed out that the C. P. R. was then under an injunction restraining 
dangerous operations in the canyon, and that a general adjournment 
would prejudice the plaintiffs in that by November next the log jams 
would have been cleared away, thus making it impossible for a new 
jury to realize the present condition complained of. 

After a lengthened argument His Lordship granted the adjourn- 
ment on the terms that the Canadian Pacific railroad pay all costs 
incidental to the adjournment; that if dynamite be used to free any 
jam, not more than ten sticks be used and fired at intervals of five 
minutes; that the flume be used for the running of all ties and logs, 
and that, if possible, no logs be allowed to come over the dam. He 
also directed that the power company be at liberty to apply at Van- 
couver to have the hearing of the case specially fixed before judge 
and jury at any time after June 25th. 


What Interior Manufacturers Are Doing 


SEVERAL MORE MILLS HAVE STARTED CUTTING—OPERATORS 
LOOKING FOR BRISK MID-SUMMER DEMAND 


Up till the present only about a dozen of the larger sawmills in the 
interior have been operating owing to market conditions and other 
causes, but more of them will open up in the near future owing to the 
glowing reports being received from their prairie representatives, 
who look for a big demand for lumber in the early fall. 

Manager H. C. Meeker, of the Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, Canford, having installed a new band mill, edger, re- 
saw and other up-to-date equipment in the sawmill, and erected a new 
dry kiln, is now busy remodelling and improving the planing mill— 
a work which he at first thought of leaving over till next season, but 
the big harvest in sight on the prairies caused him to change his mind. 
As planned, four machines will stand in line—a new Berlin No. 177 
double surfacer, Berlin No. 94 matcher, Berlin No. 91 matcher, with 
profile attachment, and Berlin resaw for manufacturing bevel siding. 
An overhanging roof shelters transfer chains which will take away 
the lumber from the machines and convey it to cars on the siding or 
the dry shed on the opposite side of the tramway platform, as required. 

The plant of the Summerland Lumber Company, Limited, 12 
miles back of Summerland, Okanagan Lake, has been cutting steadily 
since early in the season. Much of the cut is taken away by ranchers 
in the district, but shipments are also made by scow from Summer- 
land to points on the lake. 

The O. K. Lumber Company’s plant at Kelowna, Okanagan Lake, 
is having a fair run of orders, while the box factory in connection is 
kept running at full capacity on orders placed by the local canning 
concerns. 

For the first time in a number of years Lumby Sawmills, at Lum- 
by, 16 miles inland from Enderby, are not turning a wheel this season 
owing to the small amount of building being done by ranchers and 

others. 

The East Kootenay Lumber Company, Limited, opened the sea- 
son at their big mill at Jaffray, but as orders were not brisk they shut 
down and resumed cutting at their smaller plant at Loco, five miles 
west of Cranbrook, the daily output of 35,000 feet being sufficient to 
take care of the business offering for the present at any rate. 

The planing mill of the North Star Lumber Company, Limited, 

at Elko, in which plant John Hanbury, of Vancouver, is interested, is 
not being operated this season. Manager Ayres is anxious to sell 
out. 
: The big plant of the Otis Staples Lumber Company, Limited, at 
Wycliffe, made a late start but is now being operated to full capacity. 
Over 150 men are employed in the firm’s logging camps in addition 
to the large mill gang. 


In Elko Valley the plants of the Baker and Ross-Saskatoon 
Companies are cutting steadily, but the Adolph Lumber Company, at 
Baynes Lake, will have an idle season for the first time in its history, 
no logs having been taken out last winter. The fact of the mill being 
down will not interfere with shipments, a big stock of air-dried lum- 
ber having been carried over from last season. 

Joyce Bros.’ -two mills at Elko and Flagstone have been down 
since early last fall, and will not operate this season unless the un- 
expected happens. 

At Crow’s Nest, east of Fernie, the Mateo tn McInnes Lumber 
Company is cutting, having ten to twelve million feet of logs in the 
woods. Some of these were held over from 1913, and will hay evtome 
manufactured in order to save them from the ravages of insects. 


The Kootenay Shingle Company’s eight-machine plant at Salmo, 
Nelson district, is idle for the first time in years. Manager Archi- 
bald understands the game and can make money if it is to be made, 
but at present prices he confesses that he is up against too tough a 
proposition to tackle with any hope of success. 


Manager J. M. Waldie, of the Edgewood Lumber Company, 
Castlegar, has reconsidered his first intention to not saw a board, hav- 
ing about three million feet of logs which must be manufactured to 
prevent deterioration. ‘he planers have been operating since early 
in the season, and considerable lumber has been shipped. 


~ Quance Bros. sawmill at Nakusp, Arrow Lake, was started up early 
in May to cut out a lot of ties and 100,000 feet of pine lumber. The 
lumber, together with considerable stock carried over from last sea- 
son, was marketed in-the States. Following this, cutting was sus- 
pended until the prairie market revived. 

W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Limited, Revelstoke, issued orders on June 10th for the 
speedy resumption of manufacturing at the company’s big mill at Cas- 
cade, in Grand Forks district, which has been idle since July of last 
year. Manager Davis had the machinery overhauled while he was 
getting his mill gang together, and with a big stock of logs on hand 
he is confident of being able to make a record cut for the balance of 
the season. The plant has a nominal capacity of 80,000 feet in 10 
hours, but working on good logs 100,000 feet is not unusual. 

The Okanagan Sawmills, Limited, Enderby, is shipping large 
quantities of yellow pine to New York and the Eatsern States, where 
it sells in competition with Eastern white pine. The Nicola Valley 
Pine Lumber Company, Limited, at Canford, is also marketing a large 
portion of its cut of white pine in the Eastern States. 

The Crescent Valley plant of the British Canadian Lumber Cor- 
poration, Limited, Vancouver, has about 9,000,000 feet of lumber on 
hand awaiting the starting up of the prairie demand. So far this sea- 
son only the planers have been operated, but as 9,000,000 feet of logs 
are on the way from the company’s limits Manager Richardson has 
been instructed to start up the mill. 

The plants of the Summit Lake Lumber Company, Limited, Sum- 
mit Lake, and Western Canada Timber Company, Limited, Gerrard, 
will not operate this season. Fred Robinson, manager of both plants, 
had considerable stock on hand at the Summit mill, but succeeded in 
finding a market for all of it. 

Out of eight fair-sized mills in Salmon Arm district only one— 
that of the Kernaghan Lumber Company—is operating. 

E. S. Home, manager of the C. P. R. tie mill at Bull River, seven 
miles from Wardner, is running to full capacity and turning out a lot 
of ties daily. 

The big plant of the Columbia River Lumber Company, Limited, 
Golden, was started up some time ago on a ten-hour schedule, and 
will likely operate all season. Only a limited quantity of yard stock 
was carried over from last year. 

The Standard Lumber Company, Limited, Cranbrook, expect to 
have their sawmill at Wasa, on the Kootenay Central R. R., in opera- 
tion in the near future. The plant was removed from Yahk, about 40 
miles west of Cranbrook, where the firm’s limits are cut out. 

The Jewell Lumber Company, Limited, Hanbury, and Rodgers 
Lumber Company, Limited, Creston, will not start up their plants un- 
til the prairie harvest situation is beyond guesswork. 
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B.C. Exports of Lumber and Shingles 


Shippers Have Serious Difficulties to Meet— 
Shingle Trade via Panama Made a Bad Start 


(Contributed by a Vancouver Manufacturer) 


\Ve are passing through a period of uncertainties,—a period of 
*k of conhdence,—when people think but don’t know. Such periods 


e world’s history are unhealthy for business. Even_though the 
er the result is invariably the same, and it is always 
‘nly felt in the export trade, for the reason chiefly, that when 
spending freely they like variety, but when the purse 
they can get along with the home production. 
rticular time, under the economic conditions brought 
by the greatest of world disasters—War—unusual difficulties 
re placed in the way of export trade, such as high ocean freight 
and the scarcity of tonnage. So many vessels are engaged in 
service of the belligerent nations that it is almost impossible to 
mnage for ordinary commercial purposes at any price. Lum- 
bulky and low rate commodity, is one of the greatest suf- 
erers, and more particularly so on the Pacific Coast, on account of 
i distance from the various markets where the shortage 
is felt at this particular time, such as the United Kingdom, where their 


ses may differ 


Strings are tight 


nis pa 


ly from Baltic ports is practically shut off, and also 
‘Ilgium. The spruce deal manufacturers of Quebec and 
i provinces, and the yellow pine people of the South At- 
ire better situated to serve this demand than we are, owing 
horter distance. A tramp steamer can reach Liverpool from 
Canadian ports in about eight days, whereas from Vancouver 
il take three times as long. It is plain, therefore, that we are at 
serious disadvantage in reaching European markets, also that the 
higher the rate the greater our disadvantage. 
‘or instance, suppose the rate on lumber from Halifax to Liver- 
ormal times were $5 per thousand feet, and from Vancouver 
$12.30, we thus are at a disadvantage of $7.50 per thousand feet; but 
the rates double—then from Halifax they are $10, and from 
* $25, therefore the disadvantage is $15 per thousand feet, 
ther words, the disability increases at the greater distance as 
nee. At the present time, rates have more than doubled— 
they have almost trebled in fact, which makes the disadvantage under 
itish Columbia exporters are laboring almost prohibitive. On 
ther hand, the manufacturers of spruce in Quebec and the Mari- 
me Provinces are selilng at higher prices than they have been able 


/ 
= 


cue se 


e! 


nand for years—in fact higher than many of them have ever 
l, as sales of spruce deals are reported at $22 per thousand feet 
vside vessel, while $15 has been considered a good average price 


y years past. If Douglas fir were bringing $22, mill run, along- 
ssel in Burrard Inlet, there would be few idle mills in British 
| + } 


sca. 


hile we are at a disadvantage in serving European markets, 
tions of the earth's surface that we are about as well 
as anyone, and if our lumbermen in recent years had 


€qd ft SET e 


much money and thought to building or purchasing a few 
iling vessels and establishing foreign selling connec- 


expended on real estate speculations, they might now 
h greater portion of the world’s trade in forest pro- 


rd to the British Columbia shingle industry the situation 
ent, the market for shingles being almost entirely on this 
nd therefore not dependent on cargo transportation—in 

f tonnage is no disadvantage to the shingle trade, 
protection. Previous to the opening of the 
shingles were shipped by water, and the rail 
and become established right across the continent 
the Atlantic. As rail rates are fixed, our manufac- 
r in reaching those markets, but on the opening of 
teamship companies put on lines of steamers, and 

c at uniform rates, as the railroads do, they 
aders, buying from the manufacturers on the Pacific 
on the East Coast. This plan proved 

tor, as the transportation companies sold to the 

in prevailed for rail deliveries.- They con- 
nd unsold cargoes during the winter months, when 
ery light on the East Coast, and as a 
ailed and speculative buyers filled 
ers did not manifest the improvement over 

- of the market. Indeed prices were 
previous fall. Some dealers were supplied, 
expecting still greater bargains in water 


rerot 
‘ 


P P 
the dealer 


‘ nre 


erature 


rted up, those who had invested 
have as desirable an article 
wet and heavy. The covers 


they did not 


, invies were 


were marked with hob-nails from the trampling of the stevedores. 
The bunches were loose and irregular from the rough handling. The 
edges of the shingles were broken by the vessel’s slings, and some 
were stained and dirty from smoke, coal dust, ete. They noted also 
the absence of the familiar brands that had been favorably known in 
that market, as the bulk of the shipments were picked up from out- 
lying mills that were not conveniently situated to make rail ship- 
ments, and for that reason were satisfied to accept lower prices. In 
many Cases the eastern buyers “passed up” the bargain shingles for 


the light, clean, symmetrical bunches bearing favorably known brands - 


that had been shipped by rail, and in most cases cheerfully paid higher 
prices for them. Gradually the demand for rail shipments improved, 
but it is harder to move prices up than down, and as yet there has 
been but little recovery: The trend is upwards, however. 

Just what would be the effect on the shingle industry under 
normal freight conditions is problematical: It is possible that with 
foreign bottoms offering, the manufacturers could get into the game 
and compete successfully with the trading companies, but the proof 
is already evident that the eastern dealers prefer rail shipments for 
several reasons, viz., that they arrive in better condition; in desirable 
quantities; with dependable regularity; and also that the building 
contractors prefer the dry shingle to the green. 

The irregularity of water shipments would be partly overcome 
by a regular line of steamers operating between British Columbia and 
New York City. This would necessarily involve a Canadian cus- 
toms officer being stationed at the port of New York. The matter has 
been mooted, but it is understood the railway interests are strongly 
opposing the suggestion. 


Making a Fire-Proof Forest 
By R. H. Campbell, Director of Forestry, Ottawa 

The expression, “Fire-Proof Forest,’ may strike one as a rather 
strange phrase in view of the yearly destruction of the forests 
throughout Canada by fire, but the point must be reached at some time 
when the forests shall be practically fire-proof, and that this is not’an 
impossible ideal is proved absolutely by experience in many districts 
in Europe. The problem may be clearer to the ordinary citizen by 
comparison with fire prevention in the cities and towns. 

Municipal regulations provide for the use of fire-proof material 
in the construction of buildings in crowded districts and thus one 
cause of the spread of fire is greatly diminished, but this is a method 
which it is impossible to apply to the forest. No kind of trees but 
wooden ones can be grown. 

Education goes far to make a city fire-proof. The man who 
sarelessly throws away a lighted match or cigar stub is a menace to 
a city in the same way that he is a menace to the forest. The man 
who leaves inflammable material lying about in piles and in places 
where fire is likely to fall among it, is the cause of many a fire in the 
city as well as in the forest. The man who lights a fire and leaves it 
to its own sweet willis a danger to the forest no less than to the city. 
[ducation against carelessness with fire will stop the fire before it 
starts. 

IXvery modern city has its system of call boxes located at strate- 
gic points throughout the city from which notice can immediately be 
sent to the central station of the occurrence of any fire, and in addi- 
tion to this, telephone wires all over the city afford an opportunity to 
send in warning from almost every house. Fires make little headway 
before notice is given. Stop the fire at the start must be the motto. 
In the forest the only way of ensuring safety is to follow a similar 
method as fully as possible. All forest fire organizations which are 
really attacking the problem in a serious way are building telephone 
lines which communicate with the central fire ranger station. 
much as the population of the forest is not as a rule very numerous or 
well distributed to observe fire, it is also necessary that the fire guard- 
ians should have elevated points of vantage from which they can have 
an outlook over a considerable area of forest and watch for the light 
columns of smoke that give quick evidence of any fire being started. 

Having information of the fire is, however, only the first stage. 
In every city permanent fire-fighting organization is established, and 
the services of these men are available at any moment to go imme- 
diately to any fire. 
‘paratus in connection therewith, and physically and mentally fit for 
the great strain which fire-fighting puts on the physical powers and 


on the morale of men, the character of men of the fire-fighting organ- 


ization has a great deal to do in making a city fire-proof. And in no 
less degree is the character of the men who have to handle the fight- 
ing of fires in the forest one of the factors that make for the safety 
of the forest. The fire ranging staff of any forest must be well se- 
lected; the men must be capable and efficient. 

But even with due notice of fire, and a good fire-fighting crew, 
there would be serious difficulty in every city in handling the fire 


situation if all the streets across a city were blocked so that the fire-_ 


fighters would have to take a long detour through the suburbs in or- 
der to come around to a fire which was within a very short distance 


Inas- — 


Trianed in the fighting of fire and the use of ap-_ 
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Whese booklets show how the capacity of your 
mill may be increased by the installation of a Berlin 
“Heavy-Duty ” Resaw behind the head rig. They 
tell why the capacity of these new Berlin Resaws 


is bigger—why they'll work out successfully in your mill 
regardless of the kind or size of logs cut 


We've partially told you how this is obtained 
7 —that is, as much as the limited space of advertisements 
AN "| permitted. 

Le 


un; 


Vou But now we've put all the facts in these book. 
Proportion of lets. You should have one in your file, even though 


onder you don’t intend to install additional resaw equipment 
for some time. 
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ee ¥ mills They’re yours for the asking D 
2 Orthy 3. —free with our compliments. 
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BERLIN MACHINE: WORKS, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Largest Manufacturers of Band Sawing Machinery in the World 
United States Plant 


BELOIT, WIS. 
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f them originally. This is the situation, howéver, that at the present 
faces the fire-fighters in the forests at every point. Neither roads 
r trails are opened up through great extents of the forest, and pas- 
> is almost impossible. Fire is within a very short distance of 
the fre-fighting force, and they are compelled to take a detour which 
ill mean the loss of hours and possibly days, or else consume the 


Ss 


they arrive at the fire it has got beyond control altogether. Fire and 
war must be largely fought before they occur. 

When the fire brigade of a city arrives at a fire it has with. it 
the equipment necessary for extinguishing the fire. In these modern 
days in the cities this equipment has become very elaborate in its 
nature. In the forest there is the same necessity, but owing to diff- 
culttes of transport, water supply, etc., it is not possible to handle 
fires with similar equipment. The shovel, the axe, the hoe, the can- 
vas water bucket, are the great standbys in fighting fire. Chemical 
extinguishers and portable pumps are used to a certain extent, but 
their use is necessarily limited. Equipment sufficient and conveni- 
ently placed in the forest must be ready. 

These methods, followed out thoroughly, will make the forest 
Until they are the case is hopeless. 


Trade Opportunities for B.C. Millmen 

The June 7 issue of the Weekly Bulletin, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa, contains the following 
reports and enquiries which are of interest to British Columbia manu- 
facturers of forest products. 

Claude Dyer, acting Trade Commissioner at Leeds, England, 
writes that a market exists in that part of the United Kingdom for 
wood fibre (or wool) which should be thoroughly dried before ship- 
ment; it is imported in press-packed bales. The chief use which is 
found for this fibre is for the packing of all kinds of merchandise. It 
is also used in the upholstery trade, and in this connection one local 
firm supply fibre for such purposes as the upholstering of railroad 
and other carriages, street cars, automobiles, omnibuses and steam- 
ships. In some cases wood wool is also used for water filtration. 
Another by-product is wood meal or flour. This meal is sold in 
different grades of fineness and is used in the linoleum trade, as well as 
in the manufacture of explosives. Wood rope, which is spun. from 
wood fibre, finds a market among furniture packers, iron founders and 
engineers. Another article of commerce manufactured from wood 
waste is miscible naphtha, which is used as a constituent in the mak- 
of methylated spirits. One Canadian firm already sends wood 
naphtha to that market. 

H. R. MacMillan, Special Commissioner, investigating the possi- 
bilities for the sale of Canadian lumber abroad, has cabled the Depart- 
ment from London that quotations for 300,000 boxes for delivery at 
Melbourne, Australia, are required, shipments to take place monthly 
commencing in October. Canadian manufacturers are requested to 
cable their lowest quotations c.i.f. Melbourne, inclusive of war risk, 
insurance and 5 per cent. seller’s commission. The measurements and 
other specifications of the kind of boxes required are as follows: In- 
side measurement, 1734 in. x 11 % in. x 6 & in.; tops and bottoms, 
7/16 in. thick, may be in three pieces, tongued, grooved, glued or in 

ne piece, at the option of the supplier. The sides to be 9/16 in., in 

1¢ piece; the ends 11/16 in. in one piece. The wood should be un- 
printed, of good quality and smoothly sawn. 
1) in Rotterdam is open to import Oregon pine (Douglas fir) 
lumber. They state that owing to abnormal freights it 
improbable that they will be able to contract at present, but when 
rmal conditions prevail they should be in a position to receive ship- 
following: Abt. 10,000 feet board measure 4% x 5% 


me 
hii? 


decks and 


ments of the 


inch; abt. 50,000 feet board measure, 31% x 5% inch; abt. 50,000 feet 
board measure 25g x 5% inch; edge grain clear deckings, 20 feet and 
up, average 30 feet or more to be measured as 4, 3 and 2% by 5 inch. 
Also abt. 40/50 standards clear quality lumber ; abt. 10 per cent. 6 inch; 
abt. 25 per cent. 5 inch; abt. 20 per cent. 4 inch; abt. 25 per cent. 3 
inch; abt. 10 per cent. 21%4 inch; abt. 10 per cent. 2 inch; to average 
14 inches wide and about 25 lineal feet long. The sizes should be 
cut slightly larger than the above specifications to allow for shrink- 
age during the voyage. 


The Western Lumberman Abroad 


The wide field reached by advertisers-in British Columbia’s well- 
known trade journal is attested by the following letter received about 
a month ago by a Vancouver firm. A somewhat similar communica- 


tion from New Zealand last year, received by another firm, opened up. 
a good connection through which some profitable business has re- 


sulted. Here is the letter: 
Winterthur, March 30, 1915 
The Smith Shannon Lumber Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
Gentlemen,—In relation to your advertisement in the Western 


Lumberman I beg to send me your catalogue and price list of mould- 


ings, etc.—I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 
J. KALIN, Wartstrasse, 58 Winterthur (Switzerland). 


British Columbia Forest Club 


At the last regular meeting of the B. C. Forest Club, held at Vic- 
toria, on the evening of June 11th, another very profitable discussion 
took place—this time on purely forestry matters. Following a very 
appetizing dinner the members listened to an address by W. N. Mil- 
lar, assistant professor of Forestry at Toronto University, who is at 
present doing special investigation work in British Columbia for the 
Dominion Government. Prof. Miller some years ago was superviser 
of Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve, and carried out some very useful 
work there. His address was entitled “Forest Investigations Needed 
in Canada,” and proved extremely interesting and educative. R. D. 
Craig, acting president of the Club in the absence of H. R. MacMillan 
in Europe, presided at the dinner and the after proceedings, and with 
Secretary W. J. VanDusen was responsible for much of the genial 
atmosphere. Among Victorians present were M. A. Grainger, acting 
Chief Forester, R. E. Benedict, J. Loveland, and other members of the 
Forestry staff; while from Vancouver came Messrs. Craig and Whit- 
ford, of the Dominion Conservation Commission, and E. C. Crystal, 
of the Dominion Entomological Branch. 


’ 


Extensive Wood Waste 


Statistics given out by the United States Forest Service show that 
1,500,000 cords of waste wood is consumed annually as refuse in the 
Pacific northwest. It is estimated that this would be sufficient to yield 
195,000,000,000 cubic feet of producer gas, and develop from it 125,- 
000,000 kw.h. of electric energy. Among the present uses of producer 
gas as a heating medium are annealing, enamelling, Japanning, solder- 
ing, forging, coffee roasting, glass finishing, paper drying, in lime and 
cement kilns, pottery kilns, glass furnaces, bakers’ ovens, and laundry 
irons. Anent this subject the Forest Service says: “In view of the 
fact that there is so much wood waste in the Northwest, the process of 
utilizing it in the gas producer engine is One which seems to have a 
good chance for larger development. It is a more economical method 
of producing power than by burning wood under steam boilers, es- 
pecially where such small waste as shavings and sawdust can be used.” 


Good Steel — Carefully Manufactured — Scientifically Tempered 


We can satisfy your most exacting requirements for any kind of a Machine Knife. 


Galt Knife Company, Limited 


99 State Si., GALT, ONTARIO 
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Sell Quickly 


Because they Have Superior 


Service-Giving Qualities 
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“GOODHUE BELTS” have been on the market for years and the demand is con- 
tinually growing. This combined with the scores of repeat orders that we are 
constantly receiving is sufficient reason why the dealer should handle the “GOODHUE” 
and reap the “GOODHUE” profits—they are certain to appeal to him. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” IS GUARANTEED to stretch from 15 to 25% less than 
any other belt manufactured This means a wonderful saving to every user both in 


time in tightening and loss through shutdowns. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” is noted for its reliable ‘‘cling’” on the pulley—a cling that 


transmits every particle of power an engine can develop. 


_ We welcome comparison with other brands. Our brands are 
‘EXTRA,’ “STANDARD” and “ACME” Waterproof 
Belts which are made to suit the varying conditions of use, 
all being absolutely guaranteed to give the highest class 


service. 


Get our proposition and prices NOW. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., Ltd. 


Danville, Que. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited 
1142 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Report of British Columbia Forest Branch for 1915 


Interesting Statistics and Deductions Presented in Review of Lumber ~~ 
Industry for Past Twelve Months 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


f the government for over a quarter of a century 
rict the export of unmanufactured products in order 
iring industry based upon our large supplies of raw 
geht be gee: up. Thus the export of logs is restricted to 
timber cut from lands Crown-granted prior to 1906. Export is rigidly 


supervised by an ae rt patrol and by co-operative arrangement with 
the Dominion Customs authorities. Two seizures were made during 


mpted export of improperly marked logs, while another 
export in defiance of the Provincial Statute was 
y the inability of the exporter to secure clearance. 

imiz e the effects of the trade depression due to the war 


was found advisable as a temporary measure to allow export of 


} 


“ eS 
case t attempted 


gs from at vy ‘lands upon the following rates :— 
Grade 1. Grade 2. Grade 3. 
Cédar 2.5 Br ee ee SS ee eo $1.50 $1.00 
Bir 3. Be Roe ee ee 50 50 50 
Spruce 66 4.2 beat toe eee 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Pine i: § Br.) oe ee eee 2.00 1.50 1.00 
BHemilocka 8) S20 £3 so Pee ee ee 50 .50 50 
Balsam and larch 222-23 eae 50 50 50 


During 1914, 163 permits to export logs were issued, the total 
1ount rtéd being 65,678,054 feet, which compares with previous 


ows :— 


OUD Boo oe ope cies se ed Sa ee OD 
POT? ES ow hak oo ce) he ee ee OSU aD 
OF Ae. hl dee AS Sa Noro o7e 
iN: ae 4 Sea ieee ase Sein hgh Gun tS Rane te ole a OEOSS OD 
The quantity of each species was :— 
Feet B.M. 
Cedard gs. «uss & outischage 2) ee eee ee 00) 
ir. Bi oes ee A ee ee oD) 
SOrce & «eek: est he es ee ee ee OD 
Hierohee oh a ate ae 2,683,388 
Pig 29.0 cic awn eet ke ee ee epee ee 
Balsamsnr 22) ote ore 25,589 
Cottomwood....2,-.<« =: 60,237 
| logs exported during 1914 were er -aded. 
Other products exported in an unsawn state are poles, props and 
slabbed ties. About 3,000,000 lineal feet of poles and piles 
British Columbia in 1914; 1,836,000 lineal feet 
Cranbrook and Nelson forest districts to the Prairies, Ontario 
he Central States; 1,133,810 lineal feet from Prince Rupert, Van- 
[sland forest districts to California. An important in- 
brook and Nelson forest districts is the shipping of 
d ties to the prairie. 
is practically no export of posts, props or ties to the 
States. The values of unmanufactured exports in 1914 were: 
Bis Ne wih nad. 5 nigel es eee eee Ee $520,000 
nd. piles ..60- bie dss sea eee eee eee 
PRG e oc oF ah adacee bee 150,000 
130,000 
60,000 
f unsawn exports ... $1,100,000 
ch exports in 1913 was $1,321,641. No 
the annual exports of these products can 
ic of such materials precludes their being 
tities for the long distance necessary to 
untries. Their consumption appears to be 
‘n America, and may be expected to grow 
export which has established the 
f provinciz al tr ie The only important 
Colu bia during the past decade has 
the best of times the Canadian Prairie 
lumber as is shown by the following 
he United States during the past four 
ember Ist, 1911, $2,883,436: January Ist 
112, $3,309,958 ; January lst to November Ist, 1913, 
2,0) Ist t ember Ist, 1914, $976,261. 
t possibly be eliminated during 
yruce mills, 


vhich cut 225,000,- 
of Guticia, which send 


rs past British Columbia has 


cut 1,000,000,000 feet to 1,200,000,000 feet of lumber for the prairie 
trade. So acute was the building depression in 1914 that only about 
700,000,000 was cut for the Diaiite trade, and not all this quantity 
was delivered. 


The situation plainly calls for general reorganization, for the 


mills of British Columbia have looked to the prairie for a sufficient © 


market during the past ten years. 


The output capacity for these mills 
is as follows :— 


Sawmills, 1914 


Forest District No. of Capacity per Capacity 

mills. ten hour er year 

day. of 300 days. 
Cranbrook tetra = eee 46 1,153,200 _ 345,960,000 
Hort “Georser (ain meee 16 200,000 60,000,000 
Hazelton ens ate ae oat 12 41,000 12,300,000 
island? a2 ee eee 50 1,594,000 478,200,000 
Kamloops..420" ae ee ae 20 683,700 - 205,010,000 
IMlooetr sii Se ee ZAM 20,000 - 6,000,000 
Nelson oe sie) aoe ees 32 877,000 263,100,000 
Prince Rupert yf Ge ee 18 392,000 117,600,000 
Mete qaciteGacheme nee 1 100,000 30,000,000 
Vianicomyvera ny weve are 89 3,176,000 952,800,000 
Veron sys seiincht tame 29 282,000 84,600,000 
Totals: rhc: steer 334 8,518,900 2,555,570,000 


The prairie market has never yet in any one year taken over 60 
per cent. of the output of these mills; the export market has not in 
any one year in the past decade taken 4 per cent. of the annual out- 
put. Manifestly the only relief which will enable the lumber in- 
dustry to meet its obligations is an extension of export markets. 


The part played at present by British Columbia in the export 


trade of the Pacific Coast is shown in the statement of the foreign 
exports for 1914 :— 


Export Cargo Shipments, 1914 


From British From Washington 
Columbia. and Oregon. 

Atiicay «1 st 9,521,137 3,045,051 
Atlantic Coast. ... 6,439,892 26,209,981 
Australia aoa 5,850,426 176,706,113 
United Kingdom and ‘Gontment aaa 4,824,265 30,106,409 
iudicieee. eae 3,153,631 11,543,134 
South Sea. Tslasndls, ase 2,710,153 8,606,427 
BLT noe pane ad sc: i MSc es en 2,082,327 8,853,809 
Whine wopicene A 1,290,139 122,545,014 
West Conse of South America 4 983,927 78,382,689 
Calitonmia 15: ; 806,400 1,045,801,406 
New Zealand 22: 368,949 11,486,055 
Hawaian: Islands {0.0.30 3 Sete ee 35,963,438 
“‘Pamamia ees. late teh veso yall PE EI Ce EP ee 19,293,733 
Philippine Islands .. » ical Saves BEE CA sae ear 12;513;583 
East Coast of South amerres Pere iit te 7,945.010 
Alaska 20h cess 3.0 Rees ee ee 6,516,625 
Mexico ... bc ds ov Wipes Lena SEAR OE Pee eee 5,324,474 
Central America. ..2 0 eG eee een 104,703 


lotalsi- 


. 38,031,246 1,610,947 ,654 


The same necessity for expansion of markets exists in the North- 
western States as in British Columbia. British Columbia, therefore, 
in striving for sufficient markets to keep her mills operating, will be 
forced to meet the keen competition of the American mills. 
nature of that competition may be judged from the fact that, although 
the market in the Canadian prairie has never been, great enough to 
take more than three-fifths of our output, the Americans have in 
nearly every year of the pase five supplied at least one-fifth of it. 
Although there is now free lumber into the United States, only 40,- 
000,000 feet were shipped from British Columbia to the United States 
in 1914, as compared with the 77,000,000 feet imported into the Can- 
adian prairie from the United States during the same period. 


To find and hold a wider lumber market will tax every resource 
of both manufacturers and government through years of effort. There 
can, however, be no argument about the necessity of making an 
attempt. 


The extension of markets for British Columbia is such a public. 


necessity that it should engage the attention of the government as 
the larger shareholder and as trustee of the public prosperity, though 
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obviously no great improvement can be expected until the selling 
- price of lumber is again greater than the cost of producing it. This 
selling price can only be increased by the operators of British Col- 
umbia and the Northwestern States. 

The mills of the Western States, with their 12,000,000,000 feet 
annual capacity, will eventually determine the price at which lumber 
will be sold in export markets, both in the Canadian prairie and else- 
where. Therefore, to stay in business, the British Columbia logger 
and manufacturer must meet American costs. That is the first essen- 
tial. The present -great variation in costs between different manu- 
facturers in this province shows that the average production costs 
may be reduced even as things are, while changing economic condi- 
tions in the near future will make this easier. Cheaper production 
and a more aggressive marketing system to bring consumers into 
closer touch with manufacturers are problems to be solved by the 
industry. 

That the lumber industry has not yet sufficiently effective sales- 
men in the prairie is shown by the number of farmers still without 
implement sheds. 
point, found that the proportion of implement sheds to farms in the 
different provinces was :— 


Manitoba Saskatchewan ~ Alberta 
: Implement Implement Implement 
Farms sheds. Farms sheds. Farms sheds. 
94 14 94 21 92 55) 


Implements are not more necessary to farmers than lumber to 
protect the “tay temas. It has been a question of personal sales- 
manship. 

.The government can rightfully help the lumber industry to ad- 
vance into new markets in three ways: Firstly, by furnishing the lum- 
berman data as to the strength and other characteristics of our tim- 
ber for advertising purposes; secondly, by studying foreign markets 
and supplying information to the trade; thirdly, by making British 
Columbia products known in the markets which British Columbia 
manufacturers are endeavoring to enter. 

Though the Forest Branch endeavored to make a systematic be- 
ginning in this work this year, the war unfortunately interfered, but 
information secured by the Branch has already resulted in the placing 
of important trial orders in British Columbia. Through co-operation 
with the Dominion Department of Trade and Commerce a great deal 
of information has been placed before British Columbia operators. 
Sample exhibits of manufactured lumber products have been sent 
to Dominion Trade Commissioners in important foreign lumber im- 
porting countries. “ 

One of the unlooked for effects of war was the sudden flood of 
orders received by the pulp and paper mills of the province. But 
for the shortage in available shipping there would have been a very 
large increase in their output. Even under existing circumstances 


business has been very brisk, as the following figures show :— 

; Tons 
Shivinents Olpapenpre air Be Ey 45,816 
Shipments of high-class nencat: pulp 10,698 


Logging Inspection 


There were 926 logging operations in the province during 1914, 
distributed as shown below :— 


District. Logging Hand 
Operations loggers. 
Cranbrook .. Sena Re NOE Reena 117 
LONGUE CORE 7A iirc ii wana eases AS 5 es 22 
IR 22 kira hy a ee Se Tae 
Island .. PUES ar arn as ee rteiee Mea 102 1 
ES AMOOP Si ats «eye ah ao Pe ee 47 
LAN OOGE 3 GRIER Ay er ne Te sam 22 
INelisomire i755, Wises Sua aE ee EE 166 aA 
eG CMNUP ET Ele ain Sol gcenbiikecdowe wie kate 1 US, 
Vancouver .. 166 37 
Vernon ... 100 
Totals . “756 170 


Though inspection of lopeine operations by the rangers was kept 
up through the year, each operation was only visited once in six 
months onan average, the small number of rangers employed greatly 
hindering the work during the summer fire season. Yet, even so, 
the results were excellent in enforcing the timber-marking regula- 
tions upon which so much revenue depends, in preventing the em- 
ployment of Orientals, stopping logging upon unsurveyed licenses 
and preventing trespass, and in securing co-operation of operators 
in slash-burning and closer utilization of timber. As market condi- 
tions improve it will gradually become possible for the Forest Branch 
to raise the standard of utilization in logging operations to that set 
by the best loggers. Such a policy will, when adopted, work out to 
the profit of all concerned. Similarly, the Branch can do a great 
deal to reduce the risk of serious fires by keeping in touch with log- 
gers and securing compliance with the provisions of the ‘‘Forest Act.” 


The ‘Conservation Commission, investigating this ° 


WwW 
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Two Factors 
With Which 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 
SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 


this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products will not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are moy- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 


For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment 
whether bought for present or future operation or as 
an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 
but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about. timber 


bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 
Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, IIl.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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A New Berlin Belt Sander 


Machine Works, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., pioneer 
gest sander builders, have developed an entirely new 
inder designed to receive all sizes of mouldings, interior 
n i other work of irregular character. 

It is a hand-block belt tool known as the Berlin “Universal” 
owing to its ability to finish practically any size or. shape of 
, heretofore only practicable to hand or special purpose machine 
handling. It is strictly a finishing tool in itself, eliminating the neces- 
and touching up on its own work or that of the big. three drum 

Mile-a-minute belt travel, coupled with absolute operative 
ity and convenience, lends such capacity to the average shop- 
man as to save the time and wages of four to eight experts sanding 
by hand. 


The 


ine Berl In 
world’s Ia 


WOTK S< 


. 
WOTK 


sity or! 
sat 1der s. 


simplic 


long between the adjustable standards results in 


“sweep” 


New mill work sander of the Berlin Machine Works, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 


an extremely pliable, sensative belt, allows getting into grooves or 
around corners and generally permits manipulation to shapes of stock 
that a short belt cannot possibly get at. As the table as well as the 
pedestals are capable of adjustment of unusual latitude, material of 
great length and of exceptional thickness can also be most successfully 
handled. 

Economy is further increased as neither pulleys or idlers touch 
the sand side of the belt so that it clears itself and long retains a fast 
cutting surface. No countershaft is needed and but little power is 
required to operate this “Universal” tool, which may be belted from 
any direction or direct connected motor driven. 


Co-Operation in Forest Protection 


It has been said that, as a community, the settlers of British Col- 
ambia « operate in forest protection work to a greater degree than 
r part of Canada or the United States. In view of this, the 
of Lands has instructed the district foresters to distribute 
a circular letter embodying the regulations concerning fire permits, 
iving rules for guidance when burning slash or brush in land-clearing 
and information as to what should be done if fire breaks 
portance of care with fire is clearly set out, together with 
+ the help of every citizen. The letter gives facts show- 
adequate fire protection to the timber industry 
nd the importance to the province of that industry, w hich in ordinary 
es contains half the c apiti al, employs half the labor, and pays half 
the wages i ted in British Columbia. 


n any ais 
Mi inister 


— 
V} 


the necessity for 


Rules for Slash-Burning 


recommended for guidance in burning 


lowing rules are 
e early spring and fall, preferably when the slash 
damp. When the soil is very dry a fire will destroy 
getable matter which enriches the top layer, and also 
difficult to handle. 

yi, have one or more neighbors assist in the burning 

be kept rs control at all times. 
1 light fire-break around the slash by throwing 
for, say, 10 or 20 feet. This will help to confine 


nd it quickly should it start to spread. 


timber, burn it if possible when there is a 


igt 7 vay from the timber, and start the fire first on 
lash is on a side-hill, start fires first on the 
downhill. When a good guard has been backed 

be set at the foot of the slope and allowed to 


ver start a fire in the morn- 


Wl dangerous > 
| dangerous, ne 


‘ber and nearly all the forest land of British Columbia. 


ing. The best time to start burning is after 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of a calm day. The slash is then dry and burns readily, there is little 
danger of wind, and the fire burns out during the night, when it is least 
apt to escape. 

6. Burn over the area as quickly as possible. 

7. Keep close watch on the area until all fires are out. 


Co-operation in Fire-Fighting 


A forest fire is a menace both to private and public property, and 
often to life. From the standpoint of good citizenship alone, every 
able-bodied citizen should in every way possible try to prevent fires, 
and be ready and willing to assist in putting them out. Land-owners 
are required by law to do their utmost to prevent the spread of any 
fire (no matter how caused, even if set under permit) burning on their 
own property, and must place themselves and their employees at the 
disposal of a Fire Warden for the purpose of fighting such fires. 
“Forest Act” states that such fire-fighting must be done at the expense 
of the land-owner, and if he fails to take action he is required to pay 


any expenses incurred by his neighbors, or-by the government, in 


fighting the fire. 

The public owns outright a large proportion of the standing tim- 
Much timber is 
held in partnership with the public under leases and licenses. You, as 
a citizen, are therefore one of the shareholders in the forest resources 
of the province. You are urged to be careful with fire in the woods, 
and to give every assistance in your power toward the prevention and 
suppression of forest fires. 


The Saw in History 


_ Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, have recently put out 
a 64 page book entitled “The Saw in History.” It handles in a com- 
prehensive way the development of the saw from its prehistoric origin 
to its present highly perfected form. Practically every type of saw 
is covered, descriptions of the more modern developments being 
especially complete. The text is supplemented with profuse illus- 
trations. 

The preparation of the book involved a vast amount of research 
work among libraries, private records, original manuscript, etc., and 
“The Saw in History” is claimed to be the first complete chronological 
record of the development of this tool. 

The facts are presented in an interesting readable manner and 
its perusal will prove valuable to anyone, especially to those in inti- 
mate touch with the present-day application of this universal tool. 

A copy may be had free of cost by application to Hen, Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Last Year’s Output of Interior Mills 


The total quantity of lumber manufactured last season by the 
sixty or more sawmills located in the Kootenay-Boundary district was 
about 225,000,000 feet, as compared with 385,000,000 feet produced 
in 1913, which total in turn fell far below the record for 1912. Ever 
since 1911, when the American mills commenced shipping to our 
prairie provinces in large quantities, the millmen of the interior have 
been suffering from the effects of this invasion of their natural and 
only market, the result being that production has steadily dwindled. 
This reduction in the output is the more keenly felt because lumber- 
ing is the chief industry in the way of furnishing employment both 
summer and winter under normal conditions. The past winter, owing 
to the serious depression brought about by the war, very few of the 
interior mill companies have done any logging, and should a keen 
demand for lumber make itself felt in the spring months, some of 
the millmen will find it difficult to replace their yard stocks. 

One branch of the lumbering industry of the district in which 


activity has not been interfered with to the extent it has in other 


branches, is the pole and tie industry. Here and there throughout the 
entire district are spread pole yards. On the Arrow Lakes at Nakusp 
and other points, there are extensive pole yards which supply thous- 
ands of poles annually to the railway, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. At Hall, B. C., the Mankin Lumber Company is shipping 
poles to the ceutral states of the United States, and an extensive busi- 
ness is carried on by this firm with other states of the Union to the 
south. The Churchill Lumber Company and Dr. 
Ymir, are also large producers of poles. 


Box Company Operating Night and Day 


Manager I. H. McDonald, of the B. C. Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, is not of those who are complaining of 
dull times. His plant at Queensborough has been busy ever since 
the first of January. Despite the fact that several additions have been 
made to the equipment in the interval it has been found necessary to 
operate one portion of the plant'twenty-four hours a day, and addi- 
tional machinery has been ordered to enable the company to cope 


The 


McEachern, of 
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with the business on hand. The firm has been doing a considerable 
export trade, having early in the year secured a large Australian order 
for box shooks. The last of these monthly shipments went out on the 
S.S. Niagara on June 7th, for Sydney, N.S.W., the consignment num- 
bering 3,500 cases, or about eight carloads. The boxes are used for 
packing oil in tins and are solidly constructed. The B. C. Manu- 
facturing Company is this year furnishing practically all the fruit 
veneer boxes used in British Columbia, a branch of business formerly 
controlled almost exclusively by United States firms, and the fact 
that the berry season started in this year about two weeks earlier than 
usual caught Manager McDonald when his plant was still busy on 
the last shipment of box shooks. He met the emergency by running 
the veneer box department continuously, and by installing a larger 
veneer cutting machine. 


Plain Talk by Bellingham Lumberman 


At a recent banquet given by the University of Washington For- 
estry Club, of Seattle, the principal speaker was J. J. Donovan, presi- 
- dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham. In the 

course of his address on the lumber industry Mr. Donovan indulged 
in the following bit of plain speaking, part of which concerns Can- 
adian manufacturers: 

“Lumber and shingles are lower today than at any other time 
since the great depression of 92-93. Shingles sell at $1.20 for stars 
and $1.50 for clears, which are impossible prices for most manufac- 
turers.. Lumber is worth $6 base at the mills for rail and $8 for 
foreign today, which again are impossible prices at the present cost 
of manufacturing. Wages, already cut from 10 to 15 per cent. from 
one year ago, must go down another 10 per cent. or mills. close until 
prices rise. A paternal and wise government forbids any agreement 
or combination among the manufacturers that will enable them to live, 
reserving such rights of combination to the labor unions, and especi- 
ally exempting them by acts of Congress from the law governing the 
manufacturer. Not satisfied with securing competition at home, Con- 
gress has seen fit to open our markets to the virgin forests of Canada, 
where mills are operated almost entirely by Oriental labor and where 
forests pay about one-sixth of the annual tax imposed in Washington. 
Canada’s tariff of 25 per cent. ad valorem remains in force against us, 
barring us from a possible market in her prairie provinces. The result 
is half our shingle mills and many sawmills are closed, with a general 
wage reduction.” 


Sales Managers Discuss Lumber Advertising 


At a banquet given by the Seattle Sales Managers’ Association 
last month, which was attended by fifteen sales managers of as many 
Seattle lumber companies, the need for organization and an advertis- 
ing crusade to offset the persistent publicity of lumber and shingle 
substitute manufacturers took up the greater part of the programme. 
Discussion with a view to seeing the shingle industry on a paying 
basis brought out many ideas on the subject. R. R. Fox, Seattle, man- 
ager of the Simonds Manufacturing Company, said: 

I believe all shingles should be shipped in the green state or air- 
dried rather than kiln-dried, which does them a lot of harm. Air-dried 
shingles, if properly manufactured, would bring at least 25 cents a 
thousand more than kiln-dried stock, as they would be worth the ad- 
ditional price. I maintain red cedar shingles are not properly adver- 
tised. The only way an effective advertising campaign could he car- 
ried on would be for the manufacturers to have an association that 
could maintain an advertising bureau. Shingle manufacturers should 
raise among themselves $50,000 to $75,000 through an assessment 
of 1 cént a thousand on all shingles produced. Another $50,000 could 
be raised by the manufacturers deducting 1 per cent. from every in- 
voice covering material and supplies purchased, for I believe that the 
material houses who do such an extensive business with the shingle 
mills would be glad to contribute this amount toward putting the 
shingle business on a better basis. 


The Russian ship Endymion, now on passage from Adelaide, 
South Australia, to the Pacific Coast, will take on cargo at Hastings 
Mills, Vancouver, late in July. Her captain has instructions to pro- 
ceed to Astoria, but on arrival there will be informed of the change 
in the charter port.. The cargo will be for United Kingdom delivery. 


The steamer Bessie Dollar, which left Genoa Bay Mills, Vancouver 
Island, about the end of March with over 4,000,000 feet of lumber to 
be discharged at New London, Conn., for rail shipment to Toronto, 
will make the return voyage to this Coast by way of the Far East, 
having taken on a cargo at New York for Vladivostok. She completed 
the discharge of her lumber cargo at New London early in May. To 
date about one-half of the 25,000,000 feet order for Toronto harbor 
works has been shipped by the Cameron Lumber Company, of Vic- 
toria, and it is expected the balance of the large order will be shipped 
to the Atlantic Coast by the end of the year: 


Note 


prices on the 


Roofings 


Certainly this year is the time to take on 
these profitable side lines. 


BIRD & SON 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


Montreal St.John Winnipeg Calgary 


In the United States lumber dealers practically without exception are handling 
Building Papers, Roofings, Wall Board and similar material. 


By the very nature of the lumber dealers’ business they are the logical people to 
distribute such materials—and there is of course a good profit in these side lines. 


If these items are not included in your line now will you write us for information and 


EPONSET 


Building Papers 


Vancouver 


This! 


Wall Board 


Bird & Son, 
Dept. W., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Send us your book “Repairing and Building.” 
Send proposition on: 
Neponset Roofings. 
Granitized Shingles. 
Wall Board. 
Waterproof Building Papers. 


Name... 


Address ..... 


DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. 


Drafting Maps, ete. 


SEY. 4670 
151 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 


tron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 
Hand Belting 


H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


Cor. Gore & Alexander Sts. 


, VANCOUVER. B.c. 


e Seymour 8679 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. 


Limited 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 


Send for Price List 


Swedish Steel Band Mill and Resaws 
are Best. Likewise our Circular, 
Gang, Drag and Cylinder Saws, Saw 
Tools and Cooperage Machinery. 


Write for Prices. 


The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Sixth City 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING 
WINNIPEG 


If you need any 
help, try a want 
advertisement in 
the WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in 


touch with the 
right kind of men 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


WESTERN 


2 Cents 


“HELP: WANTED “cw 
SSSOPPORTUNITIES~: 


EEN) 


Rares 


a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. 
Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch. 


No in- 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may 


be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to deliver 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED-PARTNER FOR COAST 
Mill. All-round lumberman able 
to take full charge if necessary. 
Knowledge of export trade essen- 
tial. $5,000 to $10,000 cash. Apply 
“Sawmill,” care of Western Lum- 
berman, Vancouver. oer 


PARTNER WANTED 


WANTED — PARTNER, SILENT 
or active, with $50,000-cash to fin- 
ance tie operations on 37 square 
miles tie timber. Eighty per cent. 
of this can be delivered to cars 
without drive. Steam tug and 
equipment can be rented for nom- 
inal sum. $40,000 can be made in 
two years, and no mill or similar 
investment to be disposed of. Ad- 
dress, Hugh R. Patriarche, 545 
Somerset Block, Winnipeg. 7 


AGENCY WANTED 


WANTED—TO HANDLE COAST 
material on commission basis, also 
shingles. Am selling on road now 
in Alberta. Can give references. 
Address “Salesman,” care of West- 
ern Lumberman, Vancouver, B. C. 

ey 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
RKeply. MORRISON MILL CO, 
Blaine, Wash. 9* 


Inquiry for Birch Veneer 


A company manufacturing tea 
chests and other cases and who 
are experiencing difficulty in ob- 
from 
other customary 
sources of supply is open to pur- 


taining supplies of birch 


Russia and 
chase large quantities from Can- 
ada if satisfactory arrangements 

The birch veneer is 
thicknesses of 1-12, 
1-20, 1-24-inch, 24 inches and up- 
wards in width, and 54, 62 and 72 
long. Quotations should 

100,000 feet 


measure, prices c.i.f. London, ex- 


can be made. 


required in 


inches 


be per lots, face 


clusive of war risk. A sample, 
say 12 by 10 inch of any thickness 
convenient is desired. It is stated 
that the present inquiry is merely 
in the light of a sample order and 
that large and regular quantities 
could be taken. Those interested 
should communicate with the De- 


partment requesting the name 


and address of the firm referred 


and 


No. 


to in the Canadian Trade 


Commerce Trade Inquiry 


$34. 


Canadian Shipments to South 
America 


The manager of an important 
steamship company maintaining a 
bi-monthly service between New 
York and the Argentine, has writ- 
ten Mr. H. R. Poussette, Trade 
Commissioner at Buenos Aires, 
stating their readiness to handle 
Canadian shipments. Assurance 
is given that Canadians who care 
to arrange with their New York 
office will receive the best possi- 
ble rates, and that if it suits Cana- 
dian exporters, their New York 
house will handle the cargo, pre- 
pare documents, etc., the nominal 
charge for this work being $1.50 
for each set of bills of lading. 
This offer to handle shipments, 
prepare documents, etc., should 
be a great convenience to Cana- 
dian exporters. If the shipments 
could be combined, the cost for 
each one would be reduced. The 
name of the steamship company 
in question may be had on appli- 


cation. (Refer File No. A 714). 


Sir George H. Perley,: acting 
Canadian High Commissioner, 
presided at a meeting of the Col- 
onial Section of the Royal Society 
of Arts recently, when a paper on 
“The Empire’s Resources in Pa- 
per Making Materials” was read 
by Charles Phillips. The speaker 
urged as.a matter of extreme im- 
portance that Great Britain should 
endeavor to supplement its for- 
eign sources of supply of raw ma- 
terials for the making of paper 
by developing those within the 
Mr. Phillips pointed out 
that the present dependence on 
Norway and Sweden might in- 
volve serious problems if either 
of those countries should become 
a foe. In the exhaustive survey of 
the timber resources of the Em- 
pire available for paper making, 
it was shown that Canada and 
Newfoundland led the way, both 
in materials 


Impire. 


and processes of 
manufacture, ‘but it was also 
pointed out that the Dominion 
Government recognized the im- 


portance of conservation. 


C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


Boundary, Topography 
and Railroad Surveys 


Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 
518 HastingsSt. W. VANCOUVER,B.C. 


HORSES FOR SALE 


Millmen and Loggers — I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 
© 310 Lansdowne Ave. 
W.H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


those horrid lamps seem lo 
smell worse than ever, 
iclean six of them twicea 


Y 


Yes, Mother Knows they give reat com- 
fort andcleanliness they are most 

attractive in design ; they will make 

your parlor dining room or Kitchen as 
bright at night as sunlight during the 
day. Two light plant complete deliver- 
ed free to your station *38z5 and you 
can add lights for other rooms as you want to. 


3 £918 Pender. St.W. © 
ifacouver BiG. 


| Seattle Boiler Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


_ Burners 
: wa Tops 


We have a pateni 
overdraftsystemin 

“, our burner which 
qe i, requires no grates 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 
Phene Ballard555. BallardSts.,Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEA1 TLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western [Lumber 


Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 


New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C. 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 


ee 


ee 
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“MADE IN CANADA” 


Boilers Boilers Boilers yap 


We have a most up-to-date plant for the 
manufacture of the above and guarantee 


our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. ISAAC P. DANDY nition Md., May 22, 1915, writes: I truthfully owe you this. 


Some time ago I had mare with ring bone; was fired, then 
All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates blistered twice. She was so lame I could hardly get out of stable ; she had a running sore 
i ‘ the size of a silver dollar.” I sent for bottle of Save-The-Horse, and in a few weeks she was as 
planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. game as ever, and never went lame a step since; it was the cheapest medicine I ever bought 
and it did all you claimed. I am well known in this state; if any one wishes I will gladly 
When figuring on new power plants, get tell what Save-The-Horse did for me. 
our figures. It will pay you. Over 19 Years A Success 


Every bottle of Save-the-Horse is sold with signed Contract-Bond to return 
money if Remedy fails on Ringbone, Boro pin —Spavin—or any Se 


K , Ankle, Hoof Tend di No bl 1 re Agi 
Victoria Machinery Depot Co. Ltd. |. "Wyre to-day. Book, Sample Contract and Advice—All Free (to horse 
b) Owners and managers). 
Victoria, B. C. Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or we send by Parcel Post 
or Express Prepaid. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 
varying requirements of 
the trade. 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional: Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interest d. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA. 
i ‘Western Branch Toronto Office British Columbia Agents 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Established 


DIMOND fe, 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 
mum cost, without checks or splits NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 
Send for catalog and list of users 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


40 WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


os. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND 


are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- 


Canadian B. K. Morton Co., Ltd., 49 Common Street, Montreal 
Canadian B. K. Morton Co., Ltd., 86 Richmond Street East, Toronto 
Evans, Coleman & Evans, Ltd., Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
General Supplies, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 4l 


FFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


You cannot log with horses as cheaply as you can with a 
PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER. 


Have been working successfully since 1904. 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., —_EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
equipping their mills 
with 


iti 
ee» 
Li ad 
ing 
Cay 
mee 
Fove 
reas od 
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machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 
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The Mark SAW Ls of Quality 
MACHINERY FOR B.C. 
Mr. B.C. Mill Man, > | Let us show you how 
we know that your con- : i | admirably we have met 


ditions make — special your requirements .in 
that machine in which 


you are interested. 


features of weight and 
design necessary in your 


machinery. 


The cut shows the construction of our heavy duty carriages, as 
used in the interior of the province. 


These are built in 48, 54 and 60 inch sizes. 
We have screw block carriages for the Coast, too. 
‘The set works equipment may be of the hand, steam or power 


variety, as conditions demand. 


Detailed information sent freely on request. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Orillia, Canada 


Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. AGENCIES : Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 
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Waterous Edgers 


Let 


_ Every Size—Take Your Choice 


yo. ; e “SP RREBYR 
Light Champion Edger Winey 
Saw space—30% in., carries 18-in. saws; will take 
cants and lumber up to 5 in. thick. Built in two 
sizes :—two saws—1 movable, | stationary; three 
saws—Z movable, | stationary. The best edger 
for light and portable mills on the market. 


= | Catalogue 115 


New Champion Edger 


In three sizes—40-in., 48-in. and 52-in. saw 
opening. Carries 22-in. saws, will take stock 
up to 6 in. thick. Our automatic guide 
gauge is a feature—no other edger has it. 


Catalogue 113 


Big Champion and 
Combination Edger 


The heavy edger for heavy duty. Built in 
seven sizes—48-in., 54-in., 60-in., 66-in., 72- 
in., 84-in. and 96-in. saw space. Carries 26- 
in. saws, takes cants up to 8-in. thick and 
will handle them without trouble. Com- 
bination Edger has cluster section 18% in. 
wide and will take as many as 12 saws. Just 
the thing for the mill that has lots of small 
logs but not.enough to warrant the instal- 
lation of a gang. 


Catalogue 1011 


\ 


The Waterous Engine Works Co. 


BRANTFORD, CANADA Limited 
Branch— Winnipeg, Man. 


H. B. iGilmour, Wanceuver B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


“FROST KING” BABBITT 
Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt 


that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 


gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is nig a , 


Sales annually of Mixed Metal, rade metal, made of the very best selected-stock, and carefully compounded. 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in making you a ship- ‘f 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada —_ New York, N-Y., London, England, St. Louis Mo. 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


e : 4 ie : as ; 
Wickes’ Gangs| 
“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar in a Grocery” 


You are the GAINER if you read this. 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed ue 


‘Practical wa economic rea- 
sons working together have 
- stamped the Wickes Gang as 
- the one machine which can be 
depended upon to produce saw — 
mill profits under the most ad- — 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 
ing is necessary to show ae 
profit. 


The gang will give you 15 pet 


A Babbitt of ‘Guna The gang will give you 18 per 


=. ia F tit of cants th 
ry a given quantity n an 
For For % any other method. 


H ; ° ,S | Ask us to prove this to you. 
ecavy High i ‘. ' : Are you NEXT to the sav- 
Ee =m. ' ing on silo stock? 


; Pressure Speed £ . ee ' : Have you learned - the nen 


trick on dimension? 


. ter " 
one ea ae meron, 


curred in asking us to tell you 
about it. 


Stocked by D. Ackland & Son Winnipeg q ii £ A Mechanical Economy is the only — | 


sure one, 


Wickes Brothers 
410 White Building i SEATTLE, WASH. 


Head Office, Saginaw, Michigan, U. S.A... 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 4 a | q No obligation whatever is in- 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when 


BEAVER BRAND 


when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel:— 
at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 
, it. Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 
ooring I ever laid.” 
Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 


Retailers’ President says “It rests with you”—Page 16 


umberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR AUGUST-—rToronto-1915 NUMBER EIGHT 


/ THIS TRADE MARK | ) 
Electric-Welded Boom Chain 


| On Malleable or Steel Chains | | antic: Mires 


25% {Wea = 25% {Stenem = 25% { weer 


LA —— 


x 


f 
Uy 


is your guarantee of superior quality— 


in material, design and workmanship. Made Sold 
in by 
Canada Jobbers 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


ee ey Prcotmen: Bek 
é A gs 16 60 lbs. 2200 lbs. 4590 lbs. 
Look for it on every link. % 14 80 lbs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
a5 13 90 lbs. 3500 lbs. 7000 lbs. 
Linx-BELT COMPANY ee ee 
Philadelphia “ Chicago Indianapolis i Guaranteed:to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
Toronto—Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd.—1189 King Street West. A 5 is ; 
Seattle—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co.,—580 Ist Ave. South. 
Portland, Ore.—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co., -14th and Lovejoy Sxreets. M C K 1 n n O n C h a I n C oO m p a n y 


A. R. Williams Machinery Company, Ltd-—Vancouver, B. C. ° 
Waterous Engine Works, Ltd.—Brantford, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS| 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Beltin Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
eo LL on this line. ‘‘P.M.S.,” ‘‘Special Drive” and ‘‘ Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. 


y 


i 
HN) MARK? 
Me IIA | 


Packings “Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
ee will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. 


; One or more of our twenty brands cf Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


[ TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON. CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


_ VANCOUVER August, 1915 WINNIPEG 


Civivien 
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The Waterproof Belt 
That Grips Your Pulleys 


In buying a belt remember that you are not making a purchase where a few Be 
dollars saved on a lower grade article is a real saving. You are buying a_ 

medium to carry the most expensive thing in your plant—power. Nothing 

but the very highest grade of leather belting should be tolerated. 

ApuiBiA waterproof leather belting is pliable, firm with minimum stretch 

and maximum tensile strength and 
durability. AMPHIBIA. grips the 
pulleys perfectly and transmits 
more of your power than other 
belting. 

‘AmPuBiA belting is particularly 
suited to the difficult runs in saw 
mills, pulp mills, veneer plants 
and other industries where wet.or 
green lumber is handled. 


When ordering state where the 
belt is to run. 


Write us for prices. 


‘palher like gold bas no substitute. 


dbleri jana 


Tanners and Manufacturers 
For Over 36 Years Makers of the Best Leather Belts 
MONTREAL TORONTO ST. JOHN, N.B. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
511 William St. 38 Wellington St. E. 149 Prince William St. Galt Building - 107-111 Water St. 
u=®- To insure satisfaction—State where belt is to run —@E 


" 
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‘Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~ LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 
Sales Office : 
417 Union Bank Bldg. _ Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Lumber Company | 


Manufacturers 


High Grade Cedar Products, ikig. 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


| PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


CASTINGS 
Vancouver ae 


Engineering Works, 
Limited 


LOGGING ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS 


519-695 Sixth Avenue W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TELEPHONE FAIRMONT 240 


“MAPLE LEAF ” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 


and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 

We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
ask yment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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© Hoffman Bros. Co. 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Drzed flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


— SPECIALT Y— 
(FB) INDIANA QUARTERED OAK (fp) 
Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 
Reg. U.8, Pat. Of who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly Reg. UB. Pat. Of. 


SHOVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B. 6. WORKMEN 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


VU CANGSa WO RKS 


COUNT THE COST 


of open fires—the risk of property destroyed—the 
expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 


“MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER 


a 


Do You Run A Store? 


If you do, you face the eternal petty problems of little errors, little misunder- 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
losses,—UNLESS you have already adopted 


The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. 


Allison 
Coupon 
Books 

: oe are the 
Co. eran stone OM :|'| + e| | “Ultimate” 


in 


is so great an economizer. 


That it will save you money is beyond question. 
The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Whtte for full facts. 


MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Scientific 


Storekeep- 


ing 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining. Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
every modern language. 
HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he 
buys at the store he pays in Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them. If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent: of the store keeper. 


Is the Time to Build 


The “ Build Now” slogan applies to your 
business as well. The best way to build 
your business is to advertise it, and the 
surest way to advertise it and get results 
is through— ee 

e 


Western Lumberman 
302 Travellers Building 
Write us NOW. WINNIPEG 


Catalogue on Request. 


Allison Coupon Company 


‘Indianapolis, Indiana 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager 


e e WE 
H h Grade P INE | "Lath and Mouldings 
|| e 
lg fathuandelMouldines 
We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when Placing orders for Summer needs. We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 
every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise Bremipt delivery. Can ship by C, P. R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P. O. Address, WALDO, B: (oe Pe Br Address, BAYNES, B. C. 
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THE CRANBROOK || Thos. Kirkpatrick 
FOUNDRY - VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists Manufacturer of 


eainia tats ens High Grade B.C. Shingles 


née 4 
te fy. 


We are specialists in Saw Mill 


Machinery and repairs. Mail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 
We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. Prairie Representatives: Ontario Representative: 
f ‘ Cuddy & Nelson W. Jj. Smith 
M Cc K innon & Cl ar k e, Proprietors Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg Weston, Ont. 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


More Solid Leather to the Square 


" Genuine Oak * Foot than any other Belt Made 
D. K. McLaren, Limited 


Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - : 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto - - - 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - | 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools iss: ois 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
: Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


Send tor Catalogue and Price List Th Pi k Cc Li it d ! 
Sold Fiesisiatoanh tas Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Os. In Ov, 1m e 9 Pembroke, Ont. 


_ Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER | 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


We can ship via C.P.Ry., CN Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 
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| SIMONDS SAWS, 
AG AIN a PLANER KNIVES, 
and FILES 


win Prize Awards for highest excellence of Quality and Workmanship. 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., ana acorn Ave, Montreal 


Vancouver, B.C. St. John, N.B. 


Bit and Shank 


The famous Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks ace made from the best quality ofsteel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest work. 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amount 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


| R. HOE & CO. - - New York 


The following agents can supply your wants: 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. _ Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B.C. 
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Attention! H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Retail Lumberman 603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


e 
Are you uncertain where to place Everything . 


your sorting up orders for satisfac- 

tory results P e L b 

Do you know our reputation for in um er 
uniform goods, prompt shipments Se ee 
and ability to handle mixed car Write, wire or phone us. We can 

orders r get it for you. The Best Grades— 

QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. | 

EST MARKET PRICES. 


° OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 
Cedar_ - Fir 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 


Spruce Pine We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exel 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


usive Sales Agents: 
B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Adams-River Lumber Co.,Ltd. © Send yourardersto 
Chase Bic. ¢ H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 
Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


Lonesome 1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


7 % CAPITAL BRAND 


CAPITAL. 
QUALITY KNIVES CAPITAL. 


1 | ei 
“High Speed” Se. Planer Knives 
Thin Machine Knives and Self Hara Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. |” 


Sheffield, England 
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J. C. McLaren Belting Co. 


rs Limited 


Manufacturers 


THE 


is ACCEPTED 


LEATHER 


Reliable 
BELT 


Belting @ | Or 


To-Day 


as 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


55 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
WINNIPEG ; 


Head Offce Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


CK. 
NEPTUNE 


THE ORIGINAL | 


Waterproof Leather Belt 
SS 


The Acknowledged Stan dard } 
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The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives for B.C. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


Head Office : 


Revelstoke, B. C. 


Manufacturers of all Grades and 
Classes of Mountain Lumber. 


White Pine, Western 
Pine, Cedar, Fir 
and Spruce. 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FOUR MODERN MILLS 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills 
and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
413 Granville Street. B. CG. 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION 


Is Our Particular Specialty 
The Heavier it is the Better we like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C.E.R.R. 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 
from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
THE OLD RELIAELE COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 
603 McIntyre Block, P.O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co 


Port Moody Shingle Co. 
oer 65.C) Rie 


CEDAR SHINGLES 


R\, 


AY 
= 
—_ 
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S XXXKE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORT MOODY B.C. 


We’ve been cutting good Shingles for many vears 


Mills at Port Moody, B.C. 


J. H. McLean, Proprietor P.O. Box 6 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT — 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


Mills at Canford, B. C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 


; 
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WHERE BIG PROFITS 
ARE OBTAINED! 


Goodhue 
Belts 


The choice of most 
belt users, because 
they save money, 
time and trouble. 


Goodhue Belts stretch from 15% to 25% less than any other, and will give 
a long and reliable service under adverse conditions. 


The ‘‘ Acme Waterproof” Belting is made for wet places, and is particularly 
distinguished for this special work. After once introduced, your sales will 
rapidly increase. 


Write at once for full particulars and prices. 


GOODHUE BELTS ARE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., Limited 
Danville, P.Q. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1112 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


Montreal, P. Q. 


“STABILITY” 


No matter how extensive your rubber goods 
requirements may be, we have an unrivalled 
experience, unequalled resources, and the finan- 
cial stability to handle your order with maximum 


efficiency. 


And, furthermore, what is equally true—no 
order is too small to warrant our prompt and 


careful attention. 


Our line-up is complete, our quality is unexcelled, and our prices 


are right. Let us show you what we can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 


Montreal, P. Q. 


28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


Canadian Consolidated OnRTON 
Rubber Co., Limited 
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ia uestion the average settler in a new 

The Merchandizing ae as to his aoe pressing needs 

of Lumber and it’s a cinch that lumber will fig- 
ure prominently in his category. Sales 
of B. C. lumber in the prairies fell off last year, and this, we are told, 
because of disturbed financial conditions and lack of confidence in- 
duced by the war. 

Yet, we have the statements of Eastern bank managers and other 
financiers who toured the three provinces, called on many settlers 
in different districts, and as a result of their careful enquiries felt 
justified in stating in the public press that the reports of their branch 
managers had been verified—that undoubtedly the farmers as a class 
had liquidated much of their past indebtedness, and that many of them 
‘were in a position to secure a reasonable loan from their bank. 

Managers of insurance companies and other financial institutions 
in direct touch with the tillers of the soil have indirectly corroborated 
the above-mentioned authorities by declaring their surprise at the 
prompt manner in which premiums and other claims have been met 
by farmers despite the reported money scarcity. 

And finally, several hard-headed and skeptical Coast lumbermen 
and wholesalers have paid quiet visits to leading prairie centres, 
where they became good patrons of the local garage or livery. They 
drove hundreds of miles, had heart-to-heart talks with many farmers, 
and returned home convinced there was no sound reason why there 
should not be more business doing in the way of lumber selling. 

Can there exist some potent reason for this reluctance on the 
part of the farmer to purchase building material of which he stood 
sorely in need, and for which he was able to pay? 

It may have had something to do with the war, yet it is quite safe 
_to assume that only a very small fraction of the population of the 
West entertain any doubt as to the final result being in favor of 
Great Britain and her allies. 

Soon after war was declared just a twelve-month ago, the presi- 
dent of one of the largest concerns in the United States manufacturing 
patent roofings was called upon to settle an important point. Build. 
ing operations were slumping badly everywhere and the general 
sales manager, fearing still worse conditions, thought it good business 
to advise that the company’s large advertising outlay be curtailed for 
a time to offset the loss of profits to be expected: Three minutes 
sufficed for the president to settle the matter—he instructed his timid 
sales manager to increase the appropriation set aside for publicity 
by one-half and to plan out a new series of striking advertisements 
for the daily journals, trade papers, magazines, etc., so worked as to 
convince all and sundry that never could there be a ’ better time for a 
test of their particular brands of roof coverings. The good effects of 
the campaign were felt immediately, and at the close of the half-year 
the sales manager reported a gain of 70 per cent. in the volume of 
business done, as compared with the previous showing. 

The result could not have been achieved but for the fact that the 
aggressive policy followed buoyed up the public confidence at a critical 
time. Would-be builders were thereby reassured. Hesitancy and 
doubt vanished, and faith in the future reasserted itself. 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


Mankind is the same the world over, and daily impressions count 
for much in the shaping of opinions. The printed word is the great 
source of inspiration and conviction, and the people of the American 
continent are omnivorous readers. They -also talk about what they 
read. The knowledge of these facts has dictated the advertising 
policy of the manufacturers of wood substitutes, which is resulting 
so injuriously to the lumber industry. 

When the slump struck our prairies, did the lumber manufacturers 
of British Columbia and the prairie retailers do everything possible to 
maintain public confidence and convince farmers that—prices being 
at the lowest notch—now was the time to buy and effect a substantial 
saving? They did not. A number of the millmen and wholesalers at 
once withdrew their advertising, thus encouraging the retailers and 
their customers to form conclusions of a nature most inimical to 
the maintenance of good business. If the retailers made any honest 
attempts to reassure the farmers their efforts could not have been 
directed along right lines, or the co-operation of the millmen was 
needed to make their work effective. Sales of lumber steadily 
dwindled. 

In the meantime the Provincial Government, through its efficient 
publicity department, and in other ways, was conducting an unusually 
vigorous campaign for the securing of larger markets for our millmen, 
and was scoring some gratifying successes. The pity of it was the 
lack of co-operation visible in nursing the huge market at our doors. 
I*or this our bankers are in some measure responsible, they having 
insisted upon the lopping off of all outlays not vital to the actual 
operation of the plants. The Canadian banking system is a close 
corporation and can get along without advertising, BUT THEIR 
CUSTOMERS CANNOT. 

Our lumbermen should absorb a profitable lesson from their ex- 
periences during the past year and a half, and the trend of things in 
the lumber industry as a whole. That lesson ought to be the supreme 
importance of revising their methods of lumber merchandising and 
taking full advantage of the publicity which other lines of business, 
and some lumber and shingle associations, are finding so profitable. 
We trust the day will come—the sooner the better for the B. C. 
lumber industry—when both the Coast and Mountain Associations 
will have advertising experts attached to their staffs, their mission 
being the education of the public as to the value and uses of the 
splendid products of our mills. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, said quite recently: 

“Conditions in the lumber industry have radically changed in the last few 
years and will change still more in the future. The old-time methods of manu: 
facturing and selling our product can be used no longer. We must merchan- 
dize our goods in the same live, intelligent fashion as competing commodities 
are merchandized or we will lose much of the market which we have heretofore 
depended upon. Still further, we must do everything in our power to extend 
present outlets for lumber and develop new channels for it. This requires 
careful study, well-planned publicity and conscientious service to the con- 
sumer, but—1T MUST BE DONE. 

“Every man worthy of the name of LUMBERMAN must act in a bie, 
broad-gauged way in behalf of the entire industry and give generously of time, 
thought, energy and money to the promotion of his own interests in harmony 
with those of his fellows. In short, he must come out of the woods and BE 
A MODERN BUSINESS MAN.” 

This article would be incomplete without the following opinion 
on the advertising of lumber, taken from the foremost Eastern au- 
thority, the New York Lumber Trades Journal: 

“The manufacturers of lumber to-day—and we say this earnestly and with 
no desire to feather our own nest, and with the full knowledge that it may be 
said that we are speaking as most interested parties—can accomplish more 
through an active propaganda in the lumber trade press than HN FOIE A all the 
other mediums they have ever patronized. 

“It is not half so necessary to tell the consumer where he can get good, 
well-manufactured lumber as it is to tell the retail lumber dealer where he 
can get it, because when he gets it the consumer will get it perforce. 

“We want to say to those interested, with all the emphasis which we can 
put into it, that your interests lie with the retail lumber dealer. 

“He is the man to educate. 

“He is the man to convince. 

“He is the man to get on your staff above every other man on earth, and 
you won't get him through the methods which of late years have come into 
vogue. What THE SATURDAY EVENING THIS or THE MODERN 
THAT has to say about lumber amounts to nothing to you. The average man 
that reads it will take it to his retail lumber dealer and the retail lumber 
dealer will knock spots out of it if it isn’t true.” 


The millmen of British Columbia are 
deserving of the highest commendation 
for the plucky fight they have put up 
against the extremely adverse condi- 
tions brought about by the financial depression of the past two years, 
and also for the splendid assistance they have given in helping to solve 
the labor problem of the city and province by continuing to employ 
a large number of men in their different operations. The outbreak 
of war just a twelve-month ago accentuated the prevailing money 
stringency and brought things to a dismal pass from the lumbermen’s 
point of view, inasmuch as orders from the prairies—their natural 


Lumbermen are not 
“<Ouitters’’ 
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narket for three-fourths of their away to a very small 

1 low-} wri aggregate. Paced by a si Fee: set of circumstances 
erous ‘Si re of atk to customiers—our manufacturers tight- 
ened their belts and determined to stay in the game as long as pos- 
sible. With the need there was developed a talent for retrenchment 

ng lines never before followed, and a quite remarkable capacity for 
new business in territory heretofore unexplored or passed 
orth exploiting. Attention was given also to small orders 
concerning which there formerly was room for the 
that by refusing to cut these trial shipments our manu- 
frequently sacrificed a good chance of securing a big order 
nd a tucrative connection. 

Our export mills, realizing the impossibility of their output being 
taken care of at home, as in the good old days of 1911-12, have de- 
their unremitting attention to foreign business and special or- 
ders, the results being very satisfactory in view of the great draw- 
epresented in the lack of transportation. So successful have 
been their efforts to re-establish themselves in foreign markets that 
the statement is made that, given the required number of bottoms, 

> volume of cargo business available would keep every tidewater 
sritish Columbia running full time. 
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existence waged so valiantly by our millmen has 
not been without its fatalities. A number of firms have gone under 
in the struggle—temporarily, we trust. Business reverses are not 
irreparable, and the lumber industry is capable of very speedy re- 
covery under favoring ghey SS These may be said to be in 
sight, in view of the expected 250,000,000 bushel wheat crop on the 
rairies. It is very probable that in the years to come our lumber- 
men will find their compensation for the trials now being endured in 
their greater capacity to cope with difficult and discouraging situa- 
a firmer desire to follow conservative business methods 
under all circumstances. 


The fight for 
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7 : People who have been talking for years 
Retailers Should A dvocate about building a house are hereby noti- 
Building NOW 


fied that this is the time to have the 
plans drawn and start the work of 
nstruction. So says a writer in a leading Eastern paper. 

In other words, building of all kinds can be done at the present 
lower cost than at any time within the last ten years. 

A house that would have cost $10,000 to build one year ago can 
be completed to-day for $9,000. It may not cost more than $8,000. 

This does not mean that building construction has stopped in 
Western Canada. Certainly there has been a decline. That is only 
natural. This is a year which makes strange figures. 

The people s Western Canada are—in spite of the business de- 
ion caused by the great war—continuing their building opera- 
tions with only a slight sign of stoppage. Once they realize that they 
irk done at a discount of from 10 to 20 per cent. below 
r’s aa they may be expected to come forward with a rush. 
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Fag 
can get their 


the first place, the prices of building materials are, on the 
erage, less than they were a year ago. Lumber, cement, and struc- 


1 


tural steel are three of the building essentials in which the drop in 
The best available authorities estimate that at 

“an be saved at present in buying a bill of building 
di ition the present purchaser can be sure of getting 
other 


price has been marked. 


ast ten per cen t. 


iveries and 


conc essions. 


nics of all sorts unjustly insist on being paid the 
xactly as when jobs were plentiful, but there are 
, which has resulted in a keen competition for 
ction work. Owing to this surplus of labor there has 
cut in the wages throughout Western Canada. Con- 

gnize that under present conditions the same men 
day than when times are flush and the demand 
the supply. “It is only human nature,” said 
y, “When times are normal and there are 
n, that the average workman will not exert him- 
yer, ‘+, may under those circumstances lay 
0, or 1,000 brick a day. Now, 1 wale n there are many bricklayers out 
; » may ee to have 1,200 or more brick 
ih fact, the efficiency should amount 
rmore, fete is hradly a man who can- 
extent under the same amount 
pick the most skilled and 
an unprecedented rate of 


the same 
rds, one may now 


ne of work at 


d that at present the 
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attention 


on who is building may 
from his duehiterts than 
ndents are overworked. So far as 
better as well as cheaper 
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th contractors another factor is discovered 


which offers still greater savings to the man who wants to build a 
house, a flat building, or other structure. 

‘very contractor has in his employ a number of experienced men 
on whose skill and loyalty he has come to rely. In addition the 
average contractor feels a certain responsibility towards the men who 
have given him faithful service. For both reasons he is anxious to 
keep his force at work as long and as fully as possible. 

The result is that under present conditions contractors are making 
very low bids on new buildings. In many instances they are cutting 
out practically all profit, and are offering to undertake construction 
work at cost. If the contractor’s normal profit be estimated at ten 
per cent., a bid at cost would consequently make a saving of the 
same amount to the owner. 

The Western Lumberman has been preaching this now-is-the- 
time-to-build doctrine for a long time. Especially have we drawn at- 
tention to this fact since the war broke out. 

There is one way in which the retail dealer can help this build- 
now movement. We think that it would be a good idea for all retailers 
in Western Canada to draw the attention of the editor of their local 
paper to this article. Get your local newspaper to help the town and 
business by calling attention to these conditions just the same as this 
Kastern paper helped its community by calling them to the public 
attention. 

News that money can be saved will be good news and interesting 
news to the people of any community. The editor will thank you for 
calling this article to his attention. 
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: 2 4 The announcement comes from Seattle 
Will Exploit World-Wide that the cargo mills of Washington and 
Markets Oregon have completed the formation 
of a powerful selling organization, to 
be known as the Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export Company. The 
declared purpose in view is the development to the fullest extent of 
existing markets and the creation of new ones for the forest pro- 
ducts of the Pacific States throughout the world, excepting the United 
States, its possessions and dependencies. To accomplish this by or- 
ganized and systematic effort a virtual monopoly of the lumber ex- 
port business of the entire Coast is aimed at, and it looks as though the 
personnel of the new company may be sufficiently powerful to com- 
mand the situation. Already over thirty cargo mills have signed up, 
and the remaining ten or a dozen are expected to join at a meeting 
to be held in Portland before the end of the month. The offices of the 
company are: W. H. Talbot, California, president; D. E. Skinner, 
Puget Sound, vice-president; L. B. Stedman, Seattle, secretary; and 
F. W. Alexander, of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 
treasurer. General sales effices will be maintained in San Francisco, 
Seattle and Portland, the headquarters of the company to be in Seattle, 
or the first-mentioned city. 

Much interest has been manifested of late by lumbermen across 
the line in the efforts being made by the Dominion and British Col- 
umbia governments to build up the export lumber trade of this pro- 
vince. The appointment of a special trades commissioner in the per- 
son of H. R. MacMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, with a 
roving commission to visit the chief lumber markets of the world in 
the interests of our export industry, caused Washington and Oregon 
lumbermen to sit up and take notice. The adoption of that step, 
following close upon the efforts of the Dominion Government to 
secure a preference for Canadian forest products in the Australian 
market, and the example of the effects of a slight preference already 
given to our lumber by the South African Government, has no doubt 
led up to the organization of the new company as a means of pro- 
tecting and extending the already huge foreign trade enjoyed by the 
export mills of the Pacific States. Particularly do these mills wish to 
retain control of the Australia and China markets, which annually ab- - 
sorbs immense quantities of lumber. Not many years ago, in the hey- 
day of the British Columbia export business, our shipments to Aus- 
tralia had attained to quite respectable proportions, and our lumber- 
men felt justified in looking forward to a steady increase in the num- 
ber of cargoes taken. That was before the San Francisco timber 
brokers had become all-powerful and were able to control both orders 
and charters. 

Of course, the export lumbermen of the states mentioned are well 
within their rights in taking steps to offset the new campaign in 
aid of the Canadian lumber industry, and we may depend upon it they 
will go about the business in the most effective manner possible. They 
have strong natural advantages, and it is not too much to say that the 
situation now opening up is fraught with danger to the plans being 
made in behalf of British Columbia exporters, who should at once 
carefully review the objects and aims of the new organization. With 
it in full working order it will be more than ever imperative to have 
a British Columbia fleet of lumber carriers, and steps should be taken 
to form an owning company on some sound footing. Already the 
Victoria Board of Trade has given some consideration to the effects 
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upon the B. C. industry likely to be brought about by the amalgama- 
tion referred to, but some more definite action is urgently necessary. 
The matter should be discussed at a meeting of the managers of our 
export mills and wholesale firms. In our next issue we hope to be 
able to record that this has been done, and also that advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to weigh carefully the question of B. C. Gov- 
ernment inspection of lumber cargoes, which would seem to offer 
special advantages in view of new developments likely to manifest 
themselves in our off-shore lumber trade. 
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The Victoria Colonist in a recent ar- 
ticle expressed keen satisfaction at the 
news that Sir Richard McBride, while 
in London, had succeeded in impress- 
ing upon the British Government the desirability of releasing a num- 
ber of captured German vessels and placing them at the service of 
British Columbia exporters of lumber. Already one such vessel has 
been chartered by the Cameron Lumber Company, of Victoria, to 
convey a cargo to the United Kingdom, and other exporters are 
eagerly awaiting the announcement that additional ships will soon 
be available under the happy arrangement made by the Premier with 
the British Board of Trade authorities. Prompt action will mean 
much to our shippers. 

In its article the Colonist refers to the service thus arranged for 
as being necessarily only temporary in its duration, and hints at the 
government and the lumbermen being engaged in devising a plan to 
permanently overcome the lack of transportation that is seriously 
hampering lumber shipments from this province.. A similar state- 
ment has appeared in print several times during the past few months, 
and we had hoped the Colonist would be in a position, when next it 
referred to the subject, to furnish some details of the scheme pro- 
posed, the editor having the ear of the government. The successful 
development of our export trade in lumber is altogether dependent 
upon the speedy solution of the problem of delivering the goods to 
oversea purchasers, -and our lumbermen are awaiting with the keenest 
of expectation the proposed remedy. 

The following excerpts from the article above referred to will be 
found interesting : 

“The one great need of the British Columbia export trade is tonnage for 
the carriage of lumber cargoes. As we have before explained, practically all 
the available shipping is controlled at San Francisco, and it is next to im- 
possible for British Columbia mills to get transportation at any price. Our 
lumber operators, in order to keep their mills going, have had to ask their 
employees either in the woods or at the mills to accept a reduction in wages, 
which they have loyally done. They have cut their profits to almost a vanish- 
ing point, so that the lumber when ready for shipment has cost far less than 
it ought to in the interests both of the employers and the employed. The 
general public have very little idea of the struggle the mills have made to keep 
eoing at all. There is a different story to tell when the lumber is placed on 
a ship and reaches the market. Freights have more than doubled, and yet the 
cost of operating ships has not increased; the brokers in the United Kingdom, 
and probably elsewhere, take advantage of the scarcity of tonnage and de- 
mand a profit, which in some cases is greater than the lumber costs in this 
province alongside the ship. 5 : a. 

“The development of the export trade is of vital importance to British 
Columbia. It not only means increased revenue to the province, which for 
that reason is to all intents and purposes a partner with the lumber interests, 
but it means better wages all round for men employed in the industry, steadier 
business, a better margin of profit, and cheaper lumber for home consumption. 
The last statement needs a little explanation, for some may ask why it is pos- 
sible to lower prices in the face of, an increased demand. The answer is, that 
when lumber is sawn for export, there is always a large percentage not avail- 
able for shipment. To prevent the accumulation of this the mills will un- 
doubtedly sell it at not much of an advance upon cost.” 
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The Forestry Branch of the Depart- 
facmin O18 Wands waVactoria, Bi i€y) are 
working out a scheme for the prepara- 
tion of a series of pamphlets to be dis- 
tributed among consumers of lumber in the Prairie Provinces. This is 
what the lumber dealers of the Interior have stood in need of for 
many years. By the distribution of these pamphlets among the re- 
tailers, mail order competition will receive a sharp set-back, and when 
every farmer receives a pamphlet he will soon see his folly of buying 
outside of his community. The scheme will bring the retailers and 
the farmers into closer relationship, and it will be entirely in the 
dealer’s hands whether he makes a success of this powerful factor 
which the Forest Branch will soon place in his hands. 

This scheme is part of an important campaign being carried on 
by the Department for the improvement of farm buildings and for 
increasing the consumption of wood where it may be properly used. 
The pamphlets will be illustrated by cuts of the buildings, will give 
approximate costs, will tell where and why wood should be used 
rather than substitutes, and where detailed plans and material may 
be secured. They will also impress upon the farmers the importance 
and advantages of mixed farming, not only because it is a more 
profitable proposition for the farmer, but also because it leads to a 
greater consumption of wood. These pamphlets will be distributed 
through agricultural associations, lumber yards, etc., and will be ad- 


Ships for Lumber 
Exports 


A Step in the Right 


Direction 


vertised in farm and lumber papers. Among the interesting contents 
of the pamphlets will be the following descriptions :—working plans 
and building instructions for the best and cheapest kinds of farm 
buildings for the Prairie Provinces, including residences, general pur- 
pose barns, horse barns, dairy barns, beef cattle barns, sheep barns, 
silos, piggeries, chicken houses, implement sheds, etc. The advant- 
ages and disadvantages of barns instead of enclosures or wind breaks 
for stock will be discussed. Similarly, advantages and disadvantages 
of wood in comparison with concrete, stone, brick, metal, etc., will 
be taken up. Considerable attention will also be given to the mer- 
chandising of lumber to the consumer, and to the general advantage 
of wood as compared with wood substitutes. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, which is develop- 
ing a trade extension department, will co-operate with the Canadian 
officers in this work, and furnish them with information regarding 


the best uses of wood. 
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On another page of this issue will be 
found the text of the first report of 
Mr. H. R. MacMillan, special lumber 
commissioner for Canada, as published 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa. The report 
deals with the demand for lumber arising out of the war, and repre- 
sents first-hand information gleaned by Mr. MacMillan from accurate 
sources in the United Kingdom, France and Belgium. ‘The state- 
ment made therein will doubtless be given very close scrutiny and 
thought by our lumbermen. 

Mr. Macmillan states that the question of securing material for 
the rebuilding of residences for the 20,000,000 people whose homes 
have been destroyed by the Germans in Belgium, France and Poland, 
is already receiving attention in trade circles. The demand, he thinks, 
will exceed the possible supply from European timber-producing coun- 
tries, and Eastern Canada cannot possibly make up the deficiency. 
This will leave an opening for the yellow pine of the Southern States 
and the Douglas fir of this Coast. One of the strongest competitors 
in the British market which American shippers will have to contend 
with is Sweden, which country alone exports 4,000,000,000 feet board 
measure of rough lumber and furnished the bulk of the 150,000,000 
feet used 1n the construction of soldiers’ huts up to the present time. 
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An Interesting Trade 
Report 


J. M. Thompson, a Winnipeg business 
man who is interested in cedar’ limits 
in the Boundary country, visited Van- 
couver following a trip taken to locate 
sites for a couple of shingle plants which may be erected in the near 
future by a syndicate of prairie capitalists, who see an opportunity 
for marketing their output across the border. Discussing the efforts 
now being made by B. C. lumbermen to extend their export trade, 
Mr. Thompson thought that Australia and New Zealand offered an 
excellent field for their activities, Washington and Oregon millmen 
having found a market for hundreds of millions of feet annually, with- 
out taking into account their shipment to other Eastern countries. 

“Tf there were a government inspection of lumber shipped from 
this province there would be greater security both for the consignor 
and consignee, and banks would facilitate the trading much more 
readily than they do at present,” said Mr. Thompson. “A trade com- 
missioner in each one of the countries where there is a possibility of 
capturing trade, not alone in the lumber business, but in any line which 
this province can export advantageously, I think would assist in- 
dustries here materially. Mr. MacMillan will undoubtedly do a good 
work for the lumber business as a result of his inquiries abroad, but 
it seems to me a man should be located in those countries permanently 
who would be capable of looking after all branches of the export trade 
of this province.” 


Favors B.C. Inspection 
of Lumber 
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J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Company, Belling- 
ham, in speaking of the present condition of the lumber industry of 
Oregon and Washington, said the trade is now experiencing the most 
stagnant period in its history. The real business is slow and the for- 
eign cargo trade is severely handicapped by the scarcity of vessels. 
Lumber that is selling in the Pacific Northwest for $8.50 will bring 
$50 in England, showing that freight represents about five times the 
cost of lumber. 
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A steady stream of enquiries for British Columbia timber is being 
received by the Minister of Lands from British, Australian and New 
Zealand firms. These come both through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, and direct, the latter as a result of letters 
sent from Victoria to the principal importers, inviting enquiries and 
giving information concerning the various woods of the province 
available for export. Such enquiries are at once sent out to the mills, 
in order that they may communicate with overseas importers either 
direct or through the Forest Branch, Victoria, with the least possible 


delay. 
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News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


It Rests With You 


By William D. Galvin, President Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Winnipeg 


I have been wondering what the “Retailers” Association” means 


, the average member. Does it stand for something coherent and 
efinite? Does it represent ideas quite desirable and attainable be- 
cause their compatibility with the changing order of things? If 


ot the idea of each individual member, then he must be re-born 

ion to association work and progress.. The average dealer 
t that the association is a good thing. He joins, pays his 
roes to the annual convention and hears a few suggestions 
» agrees could be worked out to the benefit of his particular 
Two days later he is again working in his office, 
without the thought having occurred to him that he should be a live 
ntegral factor in bringing to pass the very things that he knows in 
mind should be done. Another year rolls around, and the 
is again repeated. In association work there are too many 


nis own 


William D. Galvin, President Western Retail Luimbermen’s Association. 

iting for something to turn up,” and in this 
willing that the other fellow should per- 
up. I believe that this is a fair 
ally occurs within the membership of the 


things 


erage < iation. To many members, the convention is the 
the average speakers and subjects talked of 
be likened to “dead ones carrying news 


lieve that if it were possible to do away with 
a good thing—if for no other reason 
‘ship of its insignificant contribution to 
- admitted that the convention is neces- 
the organization, the general dis- 
and its solidifying effect upon the 
ings are not being done throughout the 
meaningless thing. The average 
1 rule, in any definite purpose, and 
conservatism. It is little surpris- 


uld be 


ion of 
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ttained 


miicty 


ork is too often non-productive, since 
annual convention to do something 
days, and to regard that as the only work 


worid over 


} up to ten years ago— 
processes have been slow. In fact, they 


were evolutionary in nature rather than revolutionary. We have, 
however, during the past decade, witnessed extreme changes in the 
manner of doing business, and we shall, in the next ten years, see 
a still greater transformation. So radical have been these changes, 
and so great will they become, due to public demand, legislation and 


diversity of individual requirement, that processes of operation in_ 


modern industrialism have been—and are being—revolutionized, the 
evolutionary spirit having become intolerable to a highly strung 
public nervous system. The old order of things in the retail lumber 
business fought persistently to regain its hold, but the shackles of 
worn-out methods are now in the process of being thrown off by 
the retail lumbermen themselves, and barely in the nick of time to 
save the business from passing into the hands of a new school of 
merchandising. This statement is made—not in the belief that such 
a danger is already passed—but the object of this paper is to point 
out some of the essential measures necessary to obviate such a re- 
sult; and further, to emphasize the fact that we are at the dawn 
of a new era of merchandising and that, if the retailing of lumber 
is to remain in the hands of.those who have handled it, systematic 
organization and unification through the association is necessary. 
The methods of the retail dealer must be constructive and progressive 
to hold his position, and he who denies that the change is in process 
will be swept off his bearings so completely as to be unable to get a 
safe footing in the new order of things, should he endeavor to hang 
to the fogyism of the past. 

The present administrators of the Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion have endeavored to awaken within the membership a proper 
interpretation of the signs of the times, and have urged as essential 
factors, organization and co-operation on the part of all dealers, as a 
means of promoting. better methods of doing business and thereby 
rendering better public service. The community rightfully demands 
adequate public service from any class of dealers, and more par- 


ticularly from those who handle a commodity of universal necessity.” 


In the days of P. T. Barnum, the public may have enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of being fooled. In the days of Jay Gould, it may have been 
possible in the handling of a large trust to say: “The public be 
damned.” The sun has set on those days, however, and the public 
is now too wise either to be fooled or to be damned; and if the 
public is not measured out that to which it is entitled, agitation will 
soon result in establishing a new medium of service, and those who 
have failed will no longer be allowed to serve. 

Space will not permit more than a brief summary of the things 
that might be said, and the things that each retailer should know, 
concerning the importance of accomplishing this programme of 
organization and co-operation, but I believe that this idea embraces 
the sum total of what must be done in order to maintain the business 
of the retail lumber industry within the hands in which it now rests. 

During the first few months of the present year, a most en- 
couraging indication that retail dealers were alive to the necessity 
of further organization was found in the fact that the membership 
of the association increased very materially; but as there are still a 
large number of dealers who have not allied themselves with the 
association, it is evident that there are yet many who do not realize 
the value of being united. The old saying that “Competition is the 
life of trade” is insufficient and must include the broader statement 
that, through organization lies the development of industry, provided, 
of course, that such organization be carried on within proper and 
prescribed limitations of the law. 


3efore the year shall have passed it will no doubt be common 
knowledge amongst retailers that the association has undertaken 
work this season of real and constructive value to its members. Of 
this work, mention must primarily be made of the architectural de- 
partment, which has been established as one of the features of the 
association. As a result of this department, a book will soon be 
turned out offering plans which, for practicability, attractiveness of 
design and economy of construction, can hardly be equalled by any 
other plan book issued in the Canadian west. The management of 
the association has attempted to issue a book which will meet with 
the requirements of the consuming public. This work has 
actuated by the desire to render a public service which the retailers 
themselves have long neglected, namely: that of helping the customer 
to buy the finished product in the way of a house, barn or whatever 
he may desire, rather than mere boards, shiplap, dimension or floor- 
ing. I believe that such a work, on the part of the retailers, stands 
for efficiency in the business, and efficiency is, undoubtedly, the guide 
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to all business success. This work has been gotten out under the 
direction of a trained corps of architects, under the supervision of the 
secretary of the association, assisted by a committee having practical 
knowledge of western building requirements. This committee was 
composed of Mr. George Robertson and Mr. Charles E. Lee. Every 
retailer, upon seeing the plan book, must admit his indebtedness to 
the untiring efforts of all those who have contributed to the success 
of this work. Should there yet be any retail dealer who has failed 
to subscribe for a share of these books, he should no longer lose an 
opportunity to do so, thus benefiting himself and giving aid to the 
work which is entitled to the loyal support of the retail dealers of 
Western Canada. This is one feature of a progressive campaign for 
better retailing which the association is promoting. It will be in- 
teresting, and no doubt add to its value, when it is known that the 
work in connection with the farm buildings is under-the supervision 
of Mr. Robert Milne, of the Manitoba Agricultural College. 

A scheme is also under way for maintaining a permanent as- 
sociation architectural department, where the needs of the consumer 
in the country and small towns may be served at a nominal cost 
through the local dealer. 

Activities of a varied nature, too numerous to dwell upon in any 
detail, are receiving careful attention from time to time, as the oc- 
casion requires. These include negotiations with the railroads 
respecting amendments and revision of rates, questions before the 
railway commission, and the inauguration of a lost and found debtors’ 
department, the latter proving of especial value to the dealers. Other 
activities of the association have become well known to the dealers 
through the bulletin issued, all of which will become of ever-in- 
creasing value as the membership grows and as funds are thereby 
supplied for doing more extensive work. 


Another feature of interest is the attention which has been 
directed toward obtaining laws which are fair and equitable to the 
business man. As an organization representing large investments, it 
is right that it should vigorously assert the opinion of its members, 
from time to time, upon existing laws and prospective laws before the 
legislatures. If certain laws are good, why should we not voice 
the thoughts of fifteen hundred dealers who occupy positions of in- 
fluence in the various communities of the. West in advocating such 
measures? If laws already in existence are bad, should we not be 
as active in getting them repealed? Timidity on the part of those 
affected often results in law-makers being dictators rather than 
servants of the public. The officers of the association can guarantee 
fair consideration upon the part of law-makers to any subjects which 
are of common interest to business men in general, providing in- 
dividual dealers have sufficient interest to join the association, and 
by so doing, make their affiliation felt. A result of such activity by a 
united membership should, in itself, be enough to induce every 
dealer to help maintain an organization worth while. If any 
“doubting Thomas,” casting his eyes over these lines, puts them down 
as empty statements, let him first write to the association, in order 
to be informed of what has already been done, before he allows his 
incredulity to pass this subject by as worthless. Let him reflect a 
moment also upon the fact that in each province a legislative com- 
mittee composed of competent men is being appointed, whose purpose 
and object is to devote careful study to the effect upon our business 
activity of existing laws, and to scrutinize prospective bills, which 
may be introduced from time to time, and which may have an im- 
portant bearing upon our business activities. This idea should appeal 
to those genuinely concerned in seeing the interests of the retailer 
safe-guarded, and when the possibilities of what may be accomplished 
is known, “those who came to scoff will remain to pray.” 

It is obvious that in any general scheme of organization, co- 
operation of membership from within is essential. Any discussion 
of this point is needless, and in touching upon the subject of co- 
operation, | shall only refer to the desirability of this relation be- 
tween the retailer and the wholesaler, or between the two distinct 
branches of the one industry. It is not within the province of this 
paper to say what the manufacturers should do. The thought sug- 
gests itself, however, that much can be done by a strong “Retail 
Association” lending mutual support to the work of the wholesalers 
in a nation-wide effort toward educating the public to greater uses of 
lumber. 

Lumber manufacturers have been too busy erecting capacity 
record mills and acquiring the stumpage of the Domain to give 
much thought to better ways and means of marketing their product. 
The thought, apparently, has not taken deep hold that to ninety-five 
per cent. of the consuming public the property and uses of Douglas 
fir, for instance, as a finishing product, are things little thought about. 
If the men into whose hands this species of timber has passed have 
not seen fit to exploit the various uses to which it may be placed, 
little wonder that the world has taken scant notice of it. The same 
criticism applies to the neglect in advertising the merits of other 
woods. As is often pointed out, the lumber industry differs from 
others only in the fact that the article which it handles reaches the 
ultimate consumer in the form of raw material. 
of wood substitutes are waging a consistent campaign through at- 
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tractive advertising, the manufacturers and retailers of lumber have, up 
to the present time, done nothing to counteract the progress which 
they have made by any effort to acquaint the public with the 
superiority of wood. 

Permanent public exhibitions should be installed in rural centres, 
towns and cities, adequately displaying the uses of various woods, 
the superior points of construction and the susceptibility of these 
various woods to beautiful finish; altogether acquainting the public 
with infinitely greater uses of lumber than are now known to the 
average man. This would go far toward correcting many fallacies 
which have been forced upon the public respecting the use of wood 
substitutes. Such a scheme contemplates the co-operation of lumber 
associations, provincial governments and Dominion forestry depart- 
ments, the effect of which would be far reaching in its results—both 
to the retailer and wholesaler of lumber. From the fact that during 
the present period little building is being done, such a plan may ap- 
pear untimely. However, that condition applies only temporarily, 
and such a scheme of co-operation at the present is most appropriate, 
the idea being that when the building propoganda is resumed, the 
public may be better educated to the general utility and attractive- 
ness of lumber construction. Such an educational campaign has been 
too long delayed, and as a consequence the manufacturer has lost mar- 
kets which should be his, and the retailer—his logical customer. 

While the retailer is offering designs for more practical and 
more attractive building, what is the manufacturer going to do to help 
the retailer educate the public to greater uses of lumber? Surely 
here is food for thought, and affords opportunity for profitable co- 
operation. 

Nor is this the only plan of co-operative intercourse for the good 
of the industry to which the Retailers’ and Manufacturers’ associa- 
tions may properly turn their attention. When economic abuses 
arise, to what extent may government be asked to solve the problems? 
This is a much mooted question. The tendency of governments, dur- 
ing late years, has been to deal with business enterprise along harsh 
and critical lines, tending in some countries almost to persecution. 
The rights of business have often been minimized to satisfy popular 
whims. There has been allowed to grow up in Western Canada, 
largely because of the improvident exploitation of timber lands, an 
innumerable array of manufacturing plants, the capacity of which 
can more than supply, for generations to come, the average demand 
which this country may expect. Either inordinate waste is to be 
the outcome or some government action tending toward aid, through 
tariffs and regulation of the output. Advocacy of government regula- 
tion is often frowned upon, and anything partaking of the nature of 
paternalism viewed with disapproval. But, should the heritage of 
many generations be disregarded by the present? Is it not time that 
governmental activity be directed to the aid of the industry? <A 
government commission, free from the taint of politics, might wisely 
be employed to restrict annually the cut of the mills—commensurate 
with the prospective demands of the season, based upon probable 
export and internal requirements. A “protective” tariff might then 
advantageously be imposed to guarantee the internal markets to the 
products “Made in Canada” until the industry shall have acquired a 
substantial footing. Protection to home industries, in a new country, 
was long ago established as the seed of a nation’s successful manu- 
facturing progress. It is only when an industry has grown with the 
country to a point where it can “paddle its own canoe,” that it can 
be said that protection is unjustifiable. 

This suggestion is paternalism, you say. Well, possibly ~ so. 
Would it not be better than demoralized industry and wanton dis- 
regard of the rights of posterity in handling the timber resources? 
Would it not be better that a reasonable amount of lumber be manu- 
factured porportionate to the requirements, and that it be done at a 
fair return of profit? Is not the laborer worthy of his hire the same 
today as a century ago, and are not all men, both employer or em- 
ployee, laborers? Such a proposition would enhance the value of 
lumber—not beyond a reasonable point. After all, should our re- 
sources be exploited and devastated to such an extent that, as present 
day consumers, we may profit from all their benefits, to the ex- 
pensive cost of future generations? 

This whole idea suggests itself as a part of a greater scheme of 
conservation, to which, I believe, the retailer should lend his co- 
operative support to that of the manufacturer. It should partake of 
an allied effort of the two branches for the good of the general in- 
dustry and for public service, and nothing is of greater importance 
than scientific and applied conservation of a nation’s resources. 

The time is ripe for greater work, for greater effort. Our own 
industry, both retail and manufacturing, must be operated in keeping 
with the present progressive age. New measures often create ap- 
prehension only because of their unfamiliarity. But life is growth; to 
grow is to change, and to be vital—no organization, any more than 
an individual, can afford to cling to wornout theories, doctrines, or 
practices belonging entirely to the past. 

The association will render valuable service to its members, in 
proportion to their progressive attitude and loyal support. 


IT RESTS WITH YOU! 
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One of the houses shown in the new “Plan Book”’ which will shortly be . 
issued by the Western Retail Lumbermens’ Association. This type 
of house contains many unique features, which will immediately 
appeal to the farmers of the prairie provinces. 


Plan Books— The 1 


PLAN BOOK 
Contain attractive, comfortable and withal convenient homes, well 
yarns, and many designs of other farm buildings, all designed 
reference to Western Canada conditions. Included in 
these Plan Books published by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Winnipeg, is a homestead design, the product of Mr. R. 
I p 
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Milne, Lecturer on agricultural engineering at the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College. This assists the farmers to build with an objective 
point in view and along systematic lines. All the farm buildings have 
been Ea by Mr. Milne, who, in addition to being associated with 
the college, has been engaged in farming for a number of years near 


. " 
Gladstone. 
Th e plans, 


tecture, and also 


after being made by a staff of men well versed in archi- 
having practical experience in building moderate 


priced houses and barns in Western Canada, are inspected by an 
Advisory Committee of retail lumber dealers, ensuring their being 
pra ctical. “Bills of Material” are made in conformity with the usual 
stocks carried in a retail lumber yard. These books advocate the use 


of lanbex, first, last, and always. It was the first, and will be the last 
building material. 


THE 1915 WAY 


Is to directly assist Association members fo talk “HOUSES AND 
B. sn RNS,” creating thereby in the minds of the people a desire for 
same, and thus sell lumber. 

One house known as No. 413, shown herewith, varies materially 


- following are some of its features :— 


Advisory Committee for the “ Plan Book” scheme of the Western Retail 
LLumbermen’s Association. Mr. Lee is seated on the left 
while Mr. Robertson is on the right. 
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The interior arrangements are very pleasing, yet the space is used 
to the very best of advantage, as is shown in this plan. 


15 way to Sell Lumber 


Notice the big cooking recess with well lighted but cool pantry, the space 
for a small table immediately outside the pantry, and then in connection with 
a cook stove, in left-hand corner, a window placed so that the maximum of 
light is thrown across this very important feature of the kitchen. Now no- 
tice the sink and draining board, while situated against the inside wall, where 
the light from the two windows and a glass top door leading out to the 
summer dining-room, affords excellent light. The working drawings will 
show this sink of large size, and placed at a height to suit the woman who 
is going to use it, thus obviating many a weary and broken back. The drain- 
ing boards are extra large, placed on both sides of the sink, so that the dirty 
dishes brought from the dining recess can be placed on one side near to the 
door, washed, and then placed on the draining board easily, “A LITTLE 
LABOR SAVING DEVICE,” but mighty important to the woman. 


The dining recess is an attractive innovation, with its hinged seats and 
high-up windows; the table being just 4 feet wide, can easily be set from the 
living room side and a couple of chairs can be drawn up if required. This 
would be the place for the head of the table. With this you have a dining 
room always ready. It is out of the way, which is the essence of convenience 
and comfort, as well as being a very economical and unique feature. Up- 
stairs the three good sized bedrooms have splendid light, the windows and 
doors are arranged so as to obviate draughts, while affording ample venti- 
lation. Each bedroom has a good clothes closet, which can be either fitted with 
doors or curtains, according to the owner’s fancy. 


While the plans shown on this page are much out of the ordin- 
ary, there are numbers of plans in the book adhering more closely to 


View showing draughting department of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association. Drawings of the buildings which will be shown in 
the new “ Plan Book” may be seen on the wall. 
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the everyday layout, but an effort has been made to create a distinct 
line of architecture and labor saving interior arrangement. 

Designs shown in the book cost all the way from $350 to $5,000, 
but the majority of the plans are for houses costing not more than 
$1,500, and from that down. 

These plan books are certainly going to be a tremendous assist- 
ance to the retail lumber dealers, and especially to the independent 
man, to sell more lumber, and a quantity of the books should be or- 
dered at once, so that the dealer’s name can be printed on the cover. 

They are mighty cheap-advertising and of the direct kind which 
will bring business. 

TO SELL LUMBER 

Talk houses and barns, the people know little about lumber and 
care less. It is the retailer’s place to know lumber thoroughly. The 
people to-day are interested in houses and barns, and with these plan 


books you can talk houses and barns to the people, talk lumber as a 
secondary feature of the arguments, talk the building service behind 
these plan books, viz., working drawings, owners’ specifications, your 
own “Bill of Materials” book, and on ordering your plan books from 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Winnipeg, you will 
be assisted to start an aggressive campaign throughout your district 
to stimulate the desire for new houses and better barns. 

The introduction of a 1916 Design (beating the Auto man to it), is 
an original idea, evolved to sell LUMBER. More regarding the 1916 
model will appear in another issue. 

The books will contain about 64 pages, printed on 70 lb. paper, in 
light brown ink, all cuts are numbered, so as to afford ready refer- 
ence to the working drawings. 

Act to-day—get a supply of this ammunition from THE WEST- 
ERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, WINNIPEG. 


Now is the Time to Boost the Value of 
Silos on the Farms 


_ With the near approach of the season for using silos, there is nat- 
urally a revival of interest in the selling of material for them. No 
doubt every retail lumberman in the country has for some time been 
receiving more or less literature from the silo specialists concerning 
their own particular patterns and construction, and, with it all, a 
lot of valuable information to be made use of by the dealer in creat- 
ing a demand for and selling them. When I think of all this that 
has been sent out and read by the dealers, I feel that I can add but 
little, if anything; to what is already known to every retailer who its 
a reader of trade literature. What I will have to say on the subject 
is more in the nature of a desire to encourage and ‘stimulate those 
who are on the borderland of taking it up or letting it alone, than at- 
tempting to go into statistics and argument to prove that the silo 
is a good thing for the farmer. Any dealer who has any interest at all 
in the matter and desires a showing of facts concerning their utility and 
profit, can secure all the information of this kind from the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. I doubt.if there has been a subject 
relating to farming that has been so thoroughly investigated and 
demonstrated as this one of ensilage has. It has been conceded by 
the best minds in the country that, in order to make farming pay, there 
must be a conservation of what has been allowed to go to waste on the 
farm. There is no single industry that is more concerned in the pre- 
vention of this waste than the retail lumber business, and all the 
more so because the manufacturers of competitive materials have 
spent, and are now spending, large amounts of money in co-operating 
with agricultural colleges in educating the farming population to see 
and realize the benefit in the adoption of the silo system. I presume 
there is hardly a farmer but who has been reading more or less about 
silos in his farm paper during the past year.. I doubt but that as a body 
they are as well posted on the subject as the retail lumbermen are. 
They are far better acquainted with the facts of their benefit than a 
year or two ago, and therefore it will be easier for the retail lumber- 
men to convince and persuade them to invest in a silo than it formerly 
has been. ‘ 5 

This is an important thing to consider at this present time. You 
may have become discouraged over your previous efforts to further 
the use of silos in your locality, but the farmers around you have had 
a, year’s education on the subject since then, and consequently they 
are in a more receptive state of mind to whatever selling talks you 
put up to them. Some day, if you continue in the business, it will 
seem as absurd to think of persuading a farmer to build a silo as it is 
now of attempting to show him that corn will not keep as well, thrown 
in heaps on the ground, as it will in a good crib. Few farmers now 
think of burning their straw after grain has been threshed out of it 
as.was the custom in the pioneer days on the prairie. It is a part of 
their crops now and they take care of it. So will it be in a few years 
with their corn plant. They will save and utilize it all for their profit. 
The young man now learning the business will see the time when he 
will laugh at the tales told him by some old dealer of how hard it 
was for him to sell silos when they were first introduced and how little 
he cared to bother trying to sell them. It looks foolish now to think 
of how hard it was to sell yellow pine, or the red cedar shingles. 
Young dealers now can hardly comprehend the fact that there ever 
was such a time. 

A great benefit, such as the silo is proving to be, cannot long 
remain to be participated in by the few, and their use will become as 
general as the cribbing of corn, and from being a doubtful experiment 
they will come to be acknowledged as a necessity. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the cost of silos has been the 


greatest barrier to their coming into more general use, and I think 
most dealers have found this to be the hardest difficulty to overcome 
in their efforts to get favorable action on the part of those who are 
convinced of their economy and profit. Many a farmer would like to 
have a silo, and a good one, but the expenditure of several hundred 
dollars paid at one time is more than he can afford to spare from other 
things that are pressing on him, and these are the very farmers who are 
needing them the most. This class of farmers, too, are in need of 
other improvements which, in their estimation, they need more than 
a silo, and so they spend the money for them in preference. There is 
no question but many more silos could be sold if the farmers could 
buy and pay for them as they do their harvesting machinery. You . 
can sell most farmers anything if time enough is given them to pay 
for it, but when a farmer buys a harvester, thresher, or an automobile 
on time, he is required to give a bankable note for his payments. This 
is a condition on which he only can make the trade with the seller of: 
these things. These notes are carried by the selling concern, or they 
are sold by them to some bank at a greater or less discount. In my 
judgment this is the only way that the sale of silos can be accelerated 
by the retail lumber dealers. 

There is a small class of farmers who are financially able to pay 
down the considerable amount of cash required for the material of a 
good silo. There may be more of them in one farming community 
than in another. They, too, need the silo, but the poorer farmer needs 
them worse, but is debarred from getting one because he cannot 
afford to pay out so much money at a time. The fact is, that this 
class constitutes the large majority of farmers throughout the coun- 
try. It is an evident fact, too, that to sell every such farmer who 
wants a silo and carry him on the books, as they do for other ma- 
terial, is a greater burden than the lumber dealer can afford to carry, 
and I think perhaps this accounts a good deal for the apathy of many 
dealers toward the silo question. They would like to sell the ma- 
terial for them, but they hesitate to load up their books with such 
large amounts, for if it became generally known—and it soon would 
—that they were selling silos on the same easy terms as they gave on 
other accounts, every farmer who could run an account as long as he 
pleased would want to buy a silo on the same terms. This would 
be apt to swamp most dealers and force them to borrow more money 
to carry on business than they could afford to do. Instead of having 
one other lumber yard on their books, as they have now, they would 
have several. 

Now, in order to have the selling of silos become more general 
through giving the average farmer of good credit a chance to use it 
in extending his payments over a year or two of time, the local banks 
must either arrange to loan money for the purpose in this manner 
or the lumber dealers make the sales on similar terms as those given 
by the sellers of agricultural machinery, which is, as you know, with 
secured interest-bearing notes payable at stipulated times. These 
notes could be sold at the bank at a discount, but, of course, this would 
depend on how much of a “shave off’? would be demanded, and whe- 
ther the bank would take the notes at all. If it was a reasonable dis- 
count it could be included in the selling price of the silo. 

I sold a church a bill once that went out into a certain settlement. 
When the church was finished I took the joint note of the trustees, 
bearing 10 per cent. interest, on a year’s time. I took it to the bank 
and sold it at a small discount. It was cheaper for me than to carry 
the note. 

It seems to me that some arrangement could be made with the 
local bank to co-operate with the lumber dealer in extending the sale 
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1 some such basis as mentioned. A farmer ought to be able 
i hase a silo as he does his machinery, and until he can there is 
not much use asking the average farmer, in a new county especially, 
to haul out two or three hundred dollars worth of silo material, to be 
paid for in sixty or ninety days’ time, when perhaps he wants a barn 
n he does a silo. 
Another thing, too, has to be taken into account, and that is, the 
competition of the automobile. This is a more powerful consideration 
to lure the surplus from farmer’s pockets than the silo, even though 


' 
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he cost of one will build two or three silos, and the fact that he can 
y a machine and have plenty of time, if need be, to pay for it in is 
very likely to turn the scale against the silo. There is many a farmer 
as his automobile who ought to have put his money into the more 
But his family wanted the machine and with the in- 
his neighbor having one, and getting the “speed bug” in 
e gave way to the strength of the persuasion, forgetting also 
what the lumber dealer had told him of the great profits of a silo. 
The resolve was made, the notes were signed, and he is now able to 
give the dust to the farmer who has a silo, but is content still to plod 
along in his old-fashioned buggy or sit on a board across the wagon 
box. 


uy 


fitable silo. 


— my 


I don’t speak of this in a critical spirit, for I think that anything 
hat will bring the farmer and his family closer in touch with the town 
». and his neighbors, is a real and permanent benefit. At the same 
1e, however, there is no denying the fact that an immense volume 
money is annually being taken from the farming districts that other- 
wise would have gone into other channels of trade. A good many 
farmers have put their money into automobiles who needed a better 
dwelling house or other improvements that would be of more money 
value to them than a machine. For.every one of them that is bought 
on time, the purchaser will pay his notes, if he has to put off paying 
the merchant who is carrying him on his books. The latter, therefore, 
is affected in both losing some trade he might have had and having to 

he cost of carrying the overdue accounts. The automobile 

for the farmer is undoubtedly a convenience and a saver of time in 
around, besides being a source of pleasure bordering on luxury, 
t it hardly can be said that it is a creater of wealth for him. It does 
not really add a dollar to his gains if the cost of maintenance and de- 
lation in value is counted, for there are few things that depreciate 
as quickly and so much as the machine run by the average man. In 


One an Expense, the Other an Asset 
Now, when you compare an automobile with a silo, we have on 


the one hand an “eater up” of money, and on the other a conserver of 
waste, and a maker of money. In other words, a silo brings money to 
a farmer out of what has formerly been among the wasted products 
of his land, and so, for him, it is a creator of a definite and tangible 
wealth. If there are one hundred automobiles in a farm township, 
they do not add to the real wealth to the collective value except for 


ixable purposes 
| pur] 


taxa 3ut supposing there are one hundred silos in that 
township. Think of the wealth they would create from year to year 
to be distributed in the business channels of that locality. It would be 
a fi ing if both a silo and automobile were in use on every farm 
d that the latter had come as a result of the-silo. Unfortunately 
larmer, however, he has begun first to_use the money spender 

instead of the money maker. If he had built a silo first and increased 
profits from his farm the result would have made him better able to 
afford a machine. But we have to take things as they are and become 
ijusted There are, no doubt, a few automobiles in use 
ng the farmers in every locality. There are more in some than in 


The big crops this year will influence many a farmer to buy 

it is safe to say that where a machine is sold to a farmer the 

is not going to sell him a silo. And it is safe again to 

say that the most of these machines will be sold because of the solicit- 
ati nd selling talks of the agents. 


to this, that the local automobile agent has become 
the lumber dealer for a share in the surplus 
Perhaps this fact is not realized as much as it 

ind this fall and observe that the farmer who 
ing to haul much lumber out of the yard 
pay for it on a short time basis, and what he does 
for a silo. He will think about that next year if 
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petitor in the field against him is developed 
‘aler should not be content to wait 
ard of his own volition, and it is, there- 
- farmer’s desire for something of a more 
obile 
vife who has been waiting for this good 
built to the house where she has toiled for 
ith 3 voman-killing inconveniences. All 
idea of having a bathroom with the 
utside. There have been nights when 
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she has been too tired to sleep in the hot, stuffy little bedroom, and her 
thoughts have wandered to the time when they could afford a nice 
large bedroom with an ideal closet, large enough to stow away the 
surplus household clothing and bedding. It may be a front or a back 
porch she wants, or a nice mantel in her front room. Something like 
she saw when she visited her sister in the city. There are other things 
of a like character she may want and purposed to have when they 
could afford it. Her’s is the inside of farm life, and its needs are as 
important to her, and her work, as those of the outside are to the men 
folks. But how seldom are they considered so. If the farmer sees 
something at the implement store that he thinks is an improvement on 
what he has got, and will lighten his labor for him, he usually gets it, 
but his wife will have to get along with that old, worn-out washing 
machine for a while longer. 


Made the Hens Pay for It 


I remember once, when I was selling the red cedar chests I have 
at another time told you about, the wife of one of my farmer. custo- 
mers saw them, and for a woman to see one of those chests is to 
want it. This woman’s “old man” was a tight-fisted old codger whose 
family had a hard time getting anything from him for their own use. 
This woman set her heart on having one of these chests, but she told 
me she knew that she couldn’t get any money from “father” to pay 
for it. So she asked me if I would not take the price of it in eggs and 
chickens. She was so earnest and wishful in the way she made the 
request that I made the bargain with her on those terms. She and the : 
boy were alone in town that day and they took it out home. I heard : 
afterward there was a family row over it. The old man tried to find | 
out how she got it, but I told him that was a deal his wife had made . 
with me and it was all right and he would not have to pay for it. I 
arranged with one of the storekeepers to take most of the produce 
and give me credit on my store account for it. The chest was really 
paid for in shorter time than if I had sold it to the farmer himself, 4 
for he was generally long winded in paying his accounts. : 

Farmers have had a long season of prosperity since those days, 
and as a general rule they live better and have, more of the conveni- | 
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ences in both the inside and outside of farming life. I have not gone 
out in the country among the farmers during late years as much as I 
did formerly, but so far as my observation goes there is the same rela- 
tive disparity as ever between the farm house and its conveniences 
and those pertaining to the outside farming operations. The old-time j 
houses are still in the large majority, while the improvements shown . 
are of the other buildings and more and better farming implements. 
Money that should have been spent on more modern dwellings with | 
the same relative comfort and conveniences for the women folks to 
work with have gone into the purchase of more land in other parts 
of the county and for automobiles. I think these are facts that you | 
can verify by your own observation. You have a good opportunity | 
this year to develop your business from this existing state of things on 
the farm. You have heretofore confined your attention to the farmer 
himself and dealt with him exclusively. You have had but little to 

do with his family. In fact, you have practically ignored them. You 
want now to turn your attention to the other side of the house, which 
too often has to submit to living conditions out of all proportion to 
what they are able to have and pay for. 

If I were working the Plan Book proposition, I think I would 

direct my efforts largely to creating an interest among the women 
folks and older children on the farms, because when you get this part 
of the family interested in wanting better living conditions you can be 
sure of their co-operation in your efforts with the “man of the house.” 
I believe that every married man will agree with me that this influence 
is an actuating element of more or less degree of force in every family, ~ 
But, as before mentioned, lumbermen have been in the habit of ignor- 
ing it. When you get down to the bottom springs of human action 
you will find that the influence of women and the family are the chief 
causes for the incentive of men to action in bettering the conditions 
of living. In a general way it may be said that man alone by himself 
is a creature devoid of ambition save that which will serve his own 
personal selfish ends. It is the woman and the family that puts the 
“ginger” into the life of human society. 


The Time to Build Silos 


Returning again to the matter of selling silos this fall, it will not 
be long now before the crop will be ready to turn into ensilage, and 
new silos to be used this year will have to be built mostly during the 
month of August and early the following month. According to the 
predictions of the St. Louis weather prophet, Col. Hicks, abnormal 
heat and scarcity of rain are among the things indicated for the central 
part of August. He was right in his predictions of drouth last year, 
but whether he will hit it right again this year remains to be seen and 
for the time is a matter of opinion. Be this as it may, we do know that 
the month of August is the critical time for the corn crop. If, how- 
ever, a farmer has one or two silos he need not feel that a severe 
drouth will deprive him of plenty of food to keep and fatten his stock 
on. This is one of the strongest arguments you can put up to a farmer 
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in your selling talks with him on the subject. A large number of stock 
cattle in the drougth-stricken sections were rushed to market last year 
because of the lack of feed to keep them. This was a great loss to 
the farmers who had to do it. A good many of these farmers have 
got silos this year, and more will be built this season in those sec- 
tions in consequence of the necessity of precaution against such dis- 
astrous liabilities. 

The selling of silos will have to be done largely through personal 
solicitation and argument until such a time when there will be enough 
built in a neighborhood that will demonstrate their utility and profit 
without personal argument. I know, however, that at this time of 
the year dealers have about all they can attend to at the yard and it 
is difficult to leave without their business being liable to suffer in their 
absence, and their only chance to talk silo to.a farmer is when he 
comes to the yard. This time is often too limited to make much im- 
pression on him because of the usual hurry at such times, and the 
demands on the dealer’s attention. What the dealer attempts to do 
now in this matter should have been done by him earlier in the sea- 
son. | do not know but it would pay to employ some competent man, 
if he can be got, to go out among the farmers and camp down with 
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them in a special selling campaign during this time when they should 
be sold. If the friendly relations of the local dealers were such as to 
make it possible to co-operate in the expense of hiring such a specialist, 
it would materially reduce the cost of each one. But this is hardly 
practicable under present conditions. The line yard people could em- 
ploy a man for this purpose where their yards are located not far from 
each other, and I believe it would pay them to do it. Manufacturers 
of other than the wood silos are doing this in one way or another, and 
are, therefore, in direct competition with the dealer who is handling 
the wood silo. The wood silo manufacturers are generally selling 
through the agency of the retail dealers, and are depending on them 
to push the selling of them, but, as before observed, the average dealer 
has but little time, and perhaps inclination, to do justice to his agency. 
I think it was last year that I spoke of the advisability of a dealer 
putting up a silo in his own yard and filling it with material pur- 
chased from a near-by farmer. He could sell the ensilage during the 
winter at enough profit to pay for the silo and attending expenses, at 
the same time it would serve as the best possible advertisement of 
the silo and its value.—C. H. Ketridge, in Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man. 


Educating the Consumer 


By Geo. E. Watson 


As to methods of educating the consumer I will say little. Prob- 
ably no two men would follow the same lines in mapping out a cam- 
paign for educating the consumer of lumber, for it takes imagination 
to handle such affairs, and where imagination exists in proper volume 
it is usually individualistic. Advertising, printed matter, motion pic- 
tures, lectures, anything which will reach the consumer will have its 
educational influence, but it is essential that such publicity, first of 
all, be truthful. 


Unhappily, the very few examples of successful lumber publicity 
have made too many lumbermen believe lumber is not a commodity 
which can be successfully exploited to the consumer, and the error of 
this belief can only be proven by actual demonstration. Lumber ad- 
vertising can be, and has been made successful, but none of you will 
ever get anywhere if you continue to wait for some good Moses to 
come along and do for you those things which you should do for 
yourselves. 

In discussing that phase of this subject which pertains to the 
results of educating the consumer I must state, without disparage- 
ment to other woods, that cypress alone has followed a consistent 
and persistent campaign of education, so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. Red gum was the first to attempt this line of work and de- 
serves full credit for being the first, but its efforts have been sporadic. 
White pine and fir made a very good start and apparently lost interest 
and it is only now that white pine is preparing to attempt the work 
again. Yellow pine, as a whole, is beginning to get busy in a very 
pleasing and satisfactory way, and in the past it has done excellent 


work, but in altogether too limited a way. Arkansas soft pine de- 


serves much credit for what it has done and all of the participants in 
this advertising will tell you that nothing they have ever done has 
brought them so many benefits as their advertising. In a very lim- 
ited way hemlock, birch and oak flooring have attempted to reach 
the consumer with more or less success, and North Carolina pine is 
preparing to enter the field. At the same time none of these cam- 
paigns have been as continuous and as large as the cypress campaign. 


Because of my greater familiarity with it, | must base my re- 
marks on the results of educating the consumer upon the cypress 
campaign, and I will tell you a story which might also be taken from 
the Arabian Nights. Please do not liken this story unto “Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves,” as it bears more similarity to Aladdin, in that 
the wonderful lamp was properly rubbed and there has since been a 
elare of enlightenment to the group of lumbermen who are philan- 
thropically bearing the burden of expenses which brings easier busi- 
ness conditions upon the unfaithful as well as upon the faithful. 

For a number of years I have heard remarks from other lumber- 
men similar to: ““You cypress people certainly have a cinch.” It is 
an astounding fact, however, that in 1908 and 1910 the producers of 
cypress were confronted with a situation more serious than has ever 
beset the path of any group of lumbermen. It had become apparent 
that cypress was steadily and rapidly decreasing in demand. In other 
words, its market, which by a very large majority, was a market to 
factories, was going back upon it. Other woods, which would serve 
the purpose for doors, sash, blinds and other factory uses, were nosing 
cypress out of the race, not, perhaps, because of merit, but because of 

rice. 
‘ Here was a wood which claimed for itself certain qualities which 
were present in few other woods and which, because of these qualities, 
should be marketed on merit alone, sinking to the level of entering 


into price competition with other woods. Further than this, there 
was a tendency toward a rapid increase in production. 

Here was a situation which caused extreme anxiety. If the fac- 
tory trade were retained the producers would be forced to name prices 
on pat with the rapidly sinking level. Those owning cypress stump- 
age would be inclined to get out from under, either by the.sale of it or 
by sawing as rapidly as possible an asset which was declining in 
value. By permitting things to drift (which is the usual habit of 
lumbermen) where would cypress have been to-day? What would 
have been the prevailing price and how many disastrous failures 
would have occurred? 

But there was one other possible market for cypress, which would 
involve the changing of cypress from a factory lumber to a retail yard 
lumber. An investigation of this possible outlet, however, indicated 
that, no matter what the price, the average retail dealer was not in-- 
clined to burden himself with another wood and also burden himself 
with the effort of trying to educate his customer to the virtues of this 
wood. There were other woods which he was already handling and 
with which his customers were already familiar. Why should he be 
the good angel to help out cypress? There as but one ray of light 
in this very beclouded situation. ; 


If the actual consumers were educated and if they were made to 
differentiate in the buying of lumber so they would use woods in their 
proper places, there certainly should be a demand for cypress. If this 
demand were created upon the part of the actual consumer, the retail 
dealer would, as a good business man, supply his customers with 
what his customers insisted upon having. First, however, he would 
have to be shown that the cypress manufacturers intended to create a 
ready-made market and that this market would receive consistent and 
continued attention from the cypress manufacturers. No retail dealer 
would care to put in a stock of cypress if only two or three customers 
asked for it, and the efforts to educate the consumer ceased. If such 
a campaign were attempted it must be one which would increase as 
time passed and would be continuous, for the reason that there is a 
rapidly changing list of prospective home builders in the country. 

It was therefore, with ideas of this sort that the advertising cam- 
paign for cypress began. At first it was mild, so far as expenses were 
concerned, but it has gradually increased in volume and the year 1915 
will witness greater publicity for cypress than did the preceding year. 
Confidence was restored to the manufacturer himself, his egotism, so 
far as his product and his prospects were concerned, increased by 
leaps and bounds; his sales gradually changed from straight cars of 
one item of factory stock to those highly desirable mixed orders from 
retail dealers. 

Actual figures on this switching of trade certainly prove the ad- 
vantage of educating the consumer. Since 1908 the production of cy- 
press lumber in the United States has increased more than 47 per 
cent. On the basis of 1908 production the factory trade has decreased 
more than 33 1-3 per cent. The development of a new market has 
been gradual, but has fully kept pace with the loss of the old market 
and the increase in the production. No wood manufactured into lum- 
ber in the United States can show as straight a line on average prices 
during this period as can cypress. The sales of the association mills 
during the year 1914, which was not a brilliant year, were within 4 
per cent. of the production, and the mills during 1914 ran on remark- 
ably full time. 

In view of the experiences of nearly all lumber manufacturers, 


statements I have just made rather remarkable? Can you 
her reason for the success of cypress than the fact that the 
constantly receiving his education? Just think for a 
ment on what would have been accomplished by lumber as a single 


nsumer was 


S : public had been educated as to the virtues of lum- 

er. To spe re specifically of the cypress publicity campaign, it 

s Id be bot in mind that it was education which was needed by 
the public, and it was with this idea that the Cypress Pocket Library, 
which is in reality a series of text books, was prepared. While large 


masses, running into the millions of copies of other and cheaper print- 


ed matter was distributed in this educational campaign, the Pocket 
Library itself was regarded as of a higher order and it was not issued 


It was desired that these vol- 
as in that case they 


except upon special written request. 
umes only go to people who asked for them, 


would be studied, but there was an advertising campaign which was 
calculated to create this desire. More than seven hundred thousand 
v nes of this library have thus far been issued on written request, 


1e present position of cypress, despite the difficulties which con- 
it five or six years ago, is sufficient indication of whether or 
done their duty. 
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In « rde +r to learn conclusively the present attitude of the retail 
dealer with reference to cypress, and with a knowledge of what that 
attitude was five months ago, I have during the past two months ad- 


dressed a large number of letters to retail dealers asking a number of 


¢ questions, comparing their trade in cypress during 1914 with 
de during 1913. In doing this I realized that it was an unfair 


+ 
specifi 


their tra 


tiicit 

comparison, in that 1914 was not as brilliant a business year as was 
1913. To these letters I received six hundred and ninety-one replies, 
and it is a remarkable fact that these are replies to more than 90 per 
cent. of the letters which were written. These letters were addressed 
to retail dealers scattered throughout the country from New Eng- 
land on the East, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South ators 
on the North, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma on the West. I have 


these letters and have placed them where they belong, in 


Many Woods 


Advertising men are fond of telling a story that illustrates in a 
nanner the potent influences exerted by persistent advertis- 
A si ae advertiser was decrying the use of general pub- 

claring that he wanted direct inquiries and orders in response 
iis advertising. He said he wanted to key his advertisements, 
replies and follow them up until the possibilities of orders 
xhausted. He cited as examples of “general publicity,” Ivory 
ap, Sapolio, Gold Medal flour, 


S s Dr. Lyon’s tooth powder and others, 
and said he did not believe such ane SIDS paid the manufacturers. 
The advertising man’s ae was, “Go home to-night and ask your 


what kind of soap, flour, tooth powder, etc., is used in your home, 
whether you believe in “general publicity.” 
and to his astonishment found that practic- 
very-day household use was advertised by gen- 
- only way he could account for their use in his 
theory that his wife and he had been uncon- 
y general publicity to buy them. 
ustry affords a curious example of the influence 
ising of that same general character. General publicity, of 
lasses of readers, and as lumbermen are, presum- 
nt reader any other class of business men, 
influenced by this general advertising as have 
‘ntly, while other classes of people have been 
id lumber is exhausted, that the prices 
greatly increased, and that wood 
riorates so rapidly as to make it undesirable, 
me under the ae ll of the cement, ready roof- 
ers owada t is not an uncommon experi- 
ti lost fait h in his own material; or if 
ith he has at least become half converted 
statements of makers of com- 
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1—Those letters indicating a gain in the sales of erie) whe- 


ther or not other woods showed a’ gain An 2a! cc cigs eee eR 
2.—Those letters indicating that the sales of cypress were alg 

as great as during the “preceding year, whether or not other 

woods lost eround. ar oe Vee pe pe ns ol LI) 


3.—Those letetrs indicate that wenetal pastes was dull and 
that cypress trade lost proportionately with that of other 
WOOGS eos we lage Cee ERR GT Ge Snes See 
4+—Those letters tndieenine that cypress ist aboaad because . 
other wodos decreased remarkably in price Aad cypress did 


HOt? Se Ae Ese ener ot ae a ae 
5.—Those letters indienne ee aie ike ef cypress decreased 
more than the sales of “other WOOdS-:.05 ses 4), ah Ser 
6.—Those letters. stating specifically that cypress was not 
handled’. .2. 05 Ge ahs Bass, Rie ee wea ee nee 
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Dhiestack that 547 eSoliece out on a eel af 691, imbieeite that cy- 
press has held even, or has gained ground during a dull year com- 
pared with a fair year, is Certainly proof that educating the consumer 
gets results. We know what would have been the result of this in- 
quiry five years ago, as the large majority of retail dealers would 
have stated that cypress was not handled. 

In conclusion, I am forced to state that in my belief there is no 
big line of business which is doing as little as lumber to either main- 
tain the demand which already exists, or to extend that demand. If 
any one of you were looking for a business in which to invest surplus 
funds would you for a moment consider a business in which those 
who were the leaders were perfectly aware of the fact that they were 
losing ground, and yet were doing nothing to protect themselves? 
Isn’t ihe mere idea nonsensical on the face of it, and can you blame 
the public or the financial interests when you desire to float bonds or 
to borrow money and get turned down? Will anyone be such a phil- 
anthropist as to aid those who absolutely refuse to aid themselves? 


ake Good Silos 
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have made claims for their materials that would in theory exclude all 
others from the field. The result has been that certain materials that 
are not the best for the purpose, if they are fit for it at all, have been 
widely used for silo construction, while wood—some kinds of wood— 
have been almost excluded from use for that purpose. The lesson here 
suggested is for the manufacturer of lumber to do a little more general 
advertising among retailers in order that they may be informed regard- 
ing the value of these neglected woods for silo construction. 


While to well-informed persons it may seem unnecessary any 
longer to argue that wood silos are the best for the preservation of 
silage, yet there are persons—even retail lumbermen occasionally— 
who still think that other materials are to be preferred for one reason 
or another. The truth is that the best that could possibly be said 
of any other material is that it will preserve silage as well as wood; 
but there is no other material that will do so. No manufacturer of 
any material advocated for silo construction ever claimed that wood 
would not preserve the silage; if he did so he would only make him- 
self ridiculous, because there are probably a hundred wood silos to 
one of any other kind. He does not even lay much stress upon the 
value of his own material from the standpoint of silage preservation ; 
but he directs all his arguments to the subjects of durability, perman- 
ence, resistance to sane storms, etc. 


A curious fact also in connection with the silage material question 
is that one wood seldom praised as a silo material is used in immense ~ 
quantities by silo manufacturing concerns, and is marketed without 
one word being said about the kind of wood. ‘That is to say, while 
retail lumbermen are bothering their heads about the choice of woods, 
silo concerns are coming into their fields and getting their business 
with a wood or with woods that they—the retail lumbermen—have 
been allowed to believe are unfit for silo construction. 


So far as any positive evidence to the contrary is concerned, any 
wood is good for silo construction that is good for the construction of 
any other farm buildings; and silos built of those woods will last just 
as long as other buildings constructed of wood if they are ‘as well 
taken care of as other structures. One qualification should be added, 
and that is, that clear stock, or at least stock without loose knots, 
should be used. Silos should be painted and they should be set off 
the ground on good foundations, the same as other buildings. If the 
staves or other Jumber is thoroughly dried, painted, filled or otherwise 
preserved from moisture, there will be almost no difficulty from shrink- 
ing and swelling. But, be it said in passing, if the staves did shrink 
and swell, the trouble thus caused would be insignificant in com- 
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parison with that experienced with cement silos, owing to the spoiling 
of silage around the edges and from the falling off of cement and 
mixing of it with the silage. 

The troubles attending the use of stave silos are insignificant, 
comments the American Lumberman, as thousands of users will gladly 
testify ; but the manufacturers of other materials have succeeded in 
raising doubts and creating suspicion where there is no cause for any- 
thing but confidence. As the silo business becomes settled—some- 
what aged, so to speak—all these doubts and suspicions will be allayed 
and forgotten and wood of all kinds will be used as freely for silos 
as for other building construction. 

With regard to the use of wood preservatives, experiments have 
shown that no serious defects followed from the feeding of silage 
that had been exposed to the action of zinc chloride and creosote. 
The tests used were also far more severe than any that would be 
applied to regular practice. Pieces of treated woods were placed 
directly in the silage and the silage around them was fed to cattle 
without any serious results. In some cases the stock did not eat the 


silage that was in immediate contact with the preservative, such silage , 


in the test, of course, being more affected than would that coming in 
contact with the walls of a silo constructed of treated wood. 

As to the actions on wood of the acids produced in the silage pro- 
cess, so far as known there are no injurious effects; that is to say, the 
wood is not injured and decay is not hastened as a result. Some silo 
manufacturers have even claimed that the acids had an opposite effect, 
acting as preservatives by destroying bacteria and other organisms 
that otherwise might cause decay. 

Air and heat leakage are two serious defects to be avoided in silo 
construction. Properly speaking, loss of heat is due to radiation 
rather than to “leakage,” though loss of air may be due to porosity 
of materials and to presence of cracks and holes. These are defects 
that are not present in wood silo construction. Both moisture and 
heat are essential to the proper production of silage, and no material 
that is not itself impervious to moisture or that is a good radiator of 
heat is suitable for silo construction. Wood is one of the best of heat 
insulators and its use as a material for the construction of liquid con- 
tainers is as common and thoroughly established as is its use for build- 
ing. Hence it has in highest degree the two indispensable qualities 
of a silo material. 

As between stave and other forms for wood silo construction 
opinions differ, the one form or other being preferred by individual 
or community. Most of the objections raised to the stave form have 
been raised by makers of other materials, and but for their assiduity 
in thus kicking up the dust to prevent the discovery of greater defects 
in their own materials the slight cause for complaint on account of 
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stave silos collapsing or being blown down would have been deemed 
insignificant. The existence of thousands of stave silos in all parts 
of this country should in itself be a sufficient answer to all arguments 
regarding their instability; but “to make assurance doubly sure” an- 
chors have been provided so that even in the most windy parts of the 
prairie country stave silos stand as monuments to wood silo efficiency 
and economy. Some of the other forms possess special features that 
appeal to users as well as to retailers. Some of these are of the 
built-up class, permitting the use largely of materials regularly car- 
ried in stock and commonly used for other structural purposes. There 
are so many of these that space would not permit if propriety would 
approve of describing them here. However, many of them are handled 
and sold by retailers and are utilized with apparently perfect satis- 
faction by farmers. One special feature of the build-up silo not pos- 
sessed by others is that of enlargement by increase in height. The 
tendency in this and some other forms of construction is to develop 
patentable features that give to the manufacturer and the retailer ex- 
clusive sale and in effect monoply in supplying the demands created 
for silos embodying those special features. 

From the standpoint of the retailer it may be said that his wisest 
course is to sell silos—wood silos—and while there may be differences 
in kind, he is perfectly safe in placing in stock materials for any of 
the stave or other wood silos regularly advertised in trade and other 
reputable publications. One great advantage of the wood silo that 
will bear emphasis all the time is its cheapness and ease of erection. 
While it is always advisable for the prospective user to “buy his silo 
early,” yet it is a talking point not to be ignored that wood silos can 
be erected quickly, and if need be they can be moved from place to 
place. This latter feature of the wood silo places it within the reach 
of the renter. He can erect his silo on a rented farm if his landlord 
is not sufficiently enlightened or liberal to provide it, and if he removes 
to another farm he can take his silo with him. 

Every retailer should by this time be convinced that silo material 
should be given a regular place in his yard. He should be prepared 
to supply some form of wood silo and he should have faith enough in 
wood as a silo material and in the form of silo he is carrying to talk 
silos to every farmer in his community. The silo fits into the most 
modern system of scientific agriculture and there is no farmer so rich 
or so poor that he can afford to be without one. Moreover, the in- 
terest of the community is as direct and vital in the silo question as 
it is in the modern agriculture and good roads. The silo brings bet- 
ter farming, more live stock, richer land and consequently better crops 
and more wealth as well as greater financial stability to the com- 
munity, so that everybody profits from the prosperity that the silo 
brings to the farmer-user. 


How Lumber Can Hold Its Place in 


Heavy Construction 


Although the field of lumber in the construction of large buildings 
has been yery materially restricted by the introduction of concrete 
and steel, a certain very well defined field remains within which lum- 
ber, all things considered and when properly used, still remains the 
best, most efficient and most economical material that can be employed. 
A recent editorial of our well-known contemporary, “The Ameri- 
can Lumberman,” discusses how lumber can hold its place in heavy 
construction. It says that the outer walls of buildings in that field 
are usually fireproof construction, either brick or concrete. Wood is, 
however, used for the entire interior system of columns and floor mem- 
bers, and for moderate floor loads and moderate spans no other ma- 
terial can compete, flat slab concrete being the closest rival. 

For such heavy buildings there are two distinct forms of con- 
struction. While both are usually known as “‘mill-constructed,” the 
first is the one having the approval of the factory insurance companies, 
which first developed this kind of construction. It consists of heavy 
laminated flooring usually 3 x 6 to 3 x 8 or wider, set upon edge and 
supported by beams that may be 12 or 16 or even 18 feet apart. ‘This 
heavy laminated floor may or may not be covered with a hardwood 
surface. 

In the other type of construction the floor joists are usually upon 
centres of 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, sometimes wider. What is known 
as flat factory flooring is used, of which pieces 3 x 6 with matching, 
may be considered a typical example. Usually a hardwood finishing 
floor is used which may be 7%-intch, or up to 2% inches or more in 
thickness as required. 

From the above description, it will be seen that the laminated 
floor construction with its wide span calls for a strength and quality 
im the flooring, practically equivalent to that required by the heavy 
beams and girders, is quite evident. The required floor load may be 
light or heavy, but municipal ordinances usually establish a minimum 


required load, and within this range it is usually found that longleaf 
pine or a wood of equivalent strength is the cheapest construction ma- 
terial. If weaker woods are used the reduction of the allowable floor 
loading is usually greater than the market difference in cost between 
the two woods. 


With the other form of floor construction, however, this factor 
is not so marked in the flooring, though the floor framing still calls 
for strength and stiffness. The flooring itself has to distribute the 
load between joists over a much shorter span. A substantial solidity 
and thickness of the floor are required as a fire resistive feature, and 
this thickness may provide a sufficient strength even though some 
weaker and cheaper wood is employed. The required floor load, for 
which the big building is being designed, of course, governs this, but 
it is obvious that if the architect specifies a strong and expensive ma- 
terial where a cheaper and a weaker, although still amply strong, ma- 
terial would answer the purpose, this practice in itself tends to limit 
the ability of wood to compete with other materials for building con- 
struction, quite as directly and quite as harmfully as would the use of 
weaker material in laminated floor construction where the strong ma- 
terial is obviously indicated. 2 


Relating the instance of the cheese warehouse in Chicago, where 
the architect specified No. 1 common longleaf pine for the laminated 
flooring on 18-foot spans, and the contractor ordered No. 1 southern 
pine (apparently assuming it would be good enough) and where lob- 
lolly pine was furnished, which technically came within this grade, 
but was below the usual average which the grade covers, the belief 
was positively expressed that loblolly or oldfield pine, because of its 
coarse and weak structure, was not suited for laminated flooring with 
its extreme demands upon strength of material. 


Inspection of the floor construction in the average run of build- 


how that narrow spans and flat flooring are used in the 


rity of cases. The laminated flooring and wide spans of standard 
ed mill construction are only occasionally employed. The ma- 


terial should be specified which will most economically meet the floor 


1 requirements. Where the allowed strength of 1,300 pounds, 
which the Chicago building ordinance assigns to longleaf, is not re- 
quired by the design, material that is amply sufhcient for the very 
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building department engineers as corresponding to the shortleaf re- 
quirements and is probably amply strong for this moderate loading, if 
not weakened by excessively large knots. 

There is still ample room for the use of No. 2 structure material 
along with No. 1 in building construction, and both are indeed essen- 
tial to the most efficient competition with substitute materials. A 
strict limitation of the cheaper material to those uses for which it is 
really adapted must be insisted upon, and it should be used upon its 
own merits instead of being slipped in as a substitute in order to en- 
able the contractor or someone else to make a larger profit. 


An Important Branch of the Building Material 
Business—Porch Work 


By a Lumber Association Secretary 


Quite an important part of the material business of every building 
season is made up of porch work. There are porches for the new 
buildings and many porches added to old buildings, so that with it 
al years now porch work has been an important part, much 
yortant than previously, of the building material business. 
front porches and, as a conspicuous item, sleeping porches, 
and often, with the co- gS of an enterprising lot of carpenters 
builders, much more porch work can be stimulated than is natur- 

The porches of to-day are much similar in outline and generally 
more massive in apearance and construction than they were a decade 
azo. Much of the old scroll and bracket work and ball and rod work 
has disappeared. There has come lately some scroll lines in exposed 
parts of roof construction which is a development of the bungalow 


type of architecture, but, taking the business as a whole there is not 
much gingerbread any more, and as a rule it is either heavy round 
columns or square columns and extending cornices. 

\nother change that has come in this era of porch building is in 
the tendency to use concrete extensively in porch construction. In 
this, as in every new idea, there is a tendency while the idea is new 
ind popular to carry it to extremes, which will result eventually. in 
some reaction. There is really room for much more use of wood in 
porch struction and better satisfaction to be derived from it. 

Arguments that have been heard about the relative cost of con- 
crete and wood in porch construction have led to some investigation 
of the subject which brings out some remarkable contrasts in the cost 
of porch construction that should not exist. 

~ Another peculiar fact developed in this connection is that the oak 
ng folks themselves have never exploited their flooring exten- 
sively for porch work. This seems odd in view of the fact that nar- 
oak flooring makes the best kind of a porch. This is not a matter 
of guesswork with the writer, but it is a demonstrated fact that is 
supported by about a thousand feet of oak porch flooring on the 
ter’s home. It is No. 1 common 1%-inch face and it makes 
splene oor that costs less than half the price charged for some 
spe ) h nooring. 

The oak flooring folks are more concerned with exploiting the 

g erade, higher priced flooring as an artistic proposition and 
Set e€ some apprehension that the use of common stock paint- 
ed h floors will detract from the value and appreciation of 
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é ( lumns. The offerings in columns now 
metal columns and brick piers are entering 
tn seem, too, some of these are 

eaper than wood. 
d for this is that somehow the retailers 
they ought for wooden columns, or else 


anufacture them than it should. It should be 


practical to manufacture a wooden column cheaper than any of the 
competitive offerings. We have machines and methods that will do 


this, and those who are following long, tedious processes for manu-_ 


facturing columns need to take a few kinks out of their system and 
shorten up their process. 

Woodwork is more attractive in a porch than concrete and brick, 
just as it is more attractive in the interior of the home, and with he 
present wide spread tendency to sleep in the open air and to make 
the sleeping porch a part of every home there should be a better 
chance than ever before to push the wood products in competition 
with others, because certainly a sleeping porch with a wooden floor 
and constructed largely of wood is more desirable and attractive than 


one of cold concrete, or of metal. 


There is a chance in porch work to do a lot of good exploiting of 
wood products that will help make a profit for the lumber retailer and 
the local planing mill man and to make more satisfactory homes for 
the people-——St. Louis Lumberman. 


Progress in Fireproofing Wood 


Persistent agitation throughout the country to reduce the fre 
hazard has, in many instances, led to the replacing of wood work in 
buildings and other places with metal, brick and other material. In- 
cidentally, too, it has led to many efforts to render wood fireproof, or 
practically so, that it may continue to be used for many of the pur- 
poses where it has been replaced by metal. Some of these efforts 
have proven too expensive to be practical and some have developed 
farcial characteristics, and jokes have been made about the burning 
of the scrap and shavings of the fireproof wood in the boiler furnace 
to make steam. 

One of the most practical methods that has been adopted in this 
country is the idea of fireproofing doors and interior trim, by facing 
them with veneer and putting a cross-banding of asbestos between the 
veneer and the main core body. This serves the purpose of checking 
a fire, which may destroy the outer veneer face and ruin the woodwork 
generally, but it would not gain much headway, because the asbestos 
will check it pretty much as a tin covering on a wood door will pre- 
vent it burning through. A process for applying veneer in this way 
has been patented in this country, and the idea is making considerable 
headway, especially for door work for large office and public buildings 

There is a new idea, lately reported from England, in which wood 
is treated with a solution consisting mainly of phosphate of ammonia, 
which, it is said, serves to fireproof it, and at the same time make 
it more durable. The process of treatment is similar to the familiar 
process of creosoting wood to preserve it, as the treatment is given 
by the use of iron cylinders under vacuum to exhaust the sap, then 
under pressure to inject the solution. The sap is started by steaming, 
then the steam and sap are exhausted by vacuum, after which the 
chemical is turned in and pressure added. 

The claims made for this process are that it fireproofs and pre- 
serves the wood, yet does not discolor it in any way or interfere with 
ifs use in cabinet and mill work. It is claimed that it can be worked, 
glued, painted, polished and handled just the same as any other wood, 
and that practically any wood may be treated. In support of the 
claims made for it is the fact that several railway companies in Eng- 
land are now using it, and that the British Admiralty has adopted this 
process for treating ship timber and lumber for boats and ships. 

The cost of the process is given as ranging from 73 to 85 cents 
per cubic foot. As that would be equivalent to practically 7c per 
square foot, it is easy to sée how the cost would interfere with its 
use generally for mill and cabinet work, as this cost itself is more 
than the average cost of lumber used. It would therefore only justify 
itself for very expensive work, and this will probably prevent it com- 
ing into general use, unless some way is discovered of materially re- 
ducing the cost of its application.—The Wood-Worker. 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


Although the weather during the last month has been wretched 
throughout the Prairie Provinces, yet it is encouraging to note that 
there has been a distinct improvement in the lumber trade. In Al- 
berta one of the fiercest cyclones that has ever been experienced 
passed over the Calgary-Edmonton-Lethbridge-Redcliffe district, do- 
ing- damage to the extent of almost two million dollars. The Rivers 
Saskatchewan and Bow were in flood, causing tremendous damage to 
lumber stocks. Millions of feet of valuable lumber escaped from the 
mills up the Saskatchewan River near to Edmonton, while at Cal- 
gary the Eau Claire Lumber Company’s loss in logs which went adrift 
when a big boom broke will range from $15,000 to $20,000. It is 
somewhat consoling to know that what the lumber company lost, 
the farmers down the river will gain, because most of the logs stranded 
along the shores of the river, not very far from Calgary. At Prince 
Albert, where the River Saskatchewan rose 17 feet above normal 
level, the mill of the local company was flooded out, causing a stop- 
page of work for one day. By being prepared for the flood, practically 
no damage was done to their stock, nor did any loss in logs occur. 

Although the storm wrought such damage amongst property, yet 
the crops were practically undamaged. Since the storm, the very 
best growing weather has been experienced—rain and warmth, fol- 
lowed by a spell of extremely hot weather. This has made the crops 
very hardy, and all that remains necessary is a continued spell of the 
present hot weather, when we will be able to gather the biggest crop 
in the history of Western Canada. Mr. George J. Bury, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in discussing the commercial 
and agricultural situation in Western Canada, made the following 
remarks : ; 

“Never was the Western farmer more free of pressing debts than 
he is today. Loan and trust companies have thousands of dollars in 
their vaults awaiting investment in farm mortgages, and they cannot 
place it. The Western farmer will have more money this Fall with 
which to purchase luxuries than he ever had before. The wholesaler 
and retailer will find that they have enormously under-estimated the 
purchasing power of the farmer. 

“Tn 1909 we were filled with enthusiasm over a crop of 144,000,000 
bushels of wheat. I think we may look forward to a crop approach- 
ing 240,000,000 bushels of wheat, for which a good average price will 
be obtained. The Canadian Pacific Railway will make its preparation 
on that basis, and I venture to advise all other interests to keep that 
figure in view. 

“With such a crop in sight; with a ready sale at good prices in 
view for hundreds of thousands of hogs which will be ready for the 
slaughter this fall; with the prospect before us of years of good prices 
for all farm products, how can any westerner feel despondent?” 

This report is optimistic enough to make the most pessimistic sit 
up and think of what the appearance of the silver lining in the cloud 
now appearing on Western Canada’s horizon means to the business 
community. It seems certain that the 1914 agricultural products will 
bring the West money enough to ransom an empire. What this means 
to the wholesale and retail lumbermen they know only too well. 

The Government and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion are working to help the retailers in their business to an unpre- 
cedented extent. The Government, through the Forest Branch of 
the Department of Lands, Victoria, B. C., are working out a scheme 
for the preparation of a series of pamphlets to be distributed among 
consumers of lumber in the Prairie Provinces. The scheme is fully 
described in an editorial in this issue. The importance of this work 
is now fully recognized by the lumber dealers, and with their assist- 
ance, the Government should, by pushing this scheme aggressively, 
create a new line of business for the Interior dealers. The dealers 
should keep in mind that this new policy of the Government, and the 
plan book scheme which their Association is working upon, will place 
two of the most formidable weapons with which to combat substitutes 
and competitors that could be thought of. It is, therefore, entirely in 
the hands of the dealers as to what they make of the venture. Be ag- 
gressive and you will succeed—be dilatory and you mar the best efforts 
which have ever been put forward to help you. 


_ The Rat Portage Lumber Company, at Keewatin, has shut down 
their night shift. Mr. Geo. Balsdon, who has been watching marks 
for the Keewatin Lumber Company, at Kenora, has returned to 
Rainy River. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The Albert Kuno Lumber Company, Glenella, Man., have sold 
out to the J. J. Crowe Company, Limited, Winnipeg. 


The head office of the J. J. Crowe Lumber Company has been re- 
moved from Newdale to Winnipeg, while the capital stock has been 
increased from $20,000 to $50,000. 

A. J. DeWolf has been appointed Yard Inspector for the Meilicke 
Lumber Company, at Sutherland. J. B. Grant, of Dundurn, has been 
transferred to Sutherland as local manager. 


The two new houses which are being erected by the Burrows 
Lumber Company, at Grandview, Man., are nearing completion, and 
will be occupied by Jas. Matheson and Jas. Calvert respectively. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company, at Medicine Hat, Alta., 
will erect an elevator at Empress, Sask. Mr. W. McNeely has placed 
an order with the Riverside Lumber Company for 250,000 feet of lum- 
ber for the construction of the building. 

The mill owned by E. R. Person, Lloydminster, Sask., has been 
destroyed by fire. The loss amounted to $3,000, which was not 
covered by insurance. It is thought likely that Mr. Person will re- 
build as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 


At Calgary, the members of the British Columbia Mountain Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held their annual meeting, at which they 


‘donated $5,000 for the purchasing of machine gun equipment for the 


54th Kootenay Regiment. 
this issue. 


R. J. Chamberlain delivered a fine address before the Winnipeg 
Retail Lumber Dealers on his way west. We wish every retailer 
would carefully read what Mr. Chamberlain has to say on “War on 
Substitutes.” The gist of his address appears in the “Retail Section” 
of this issue. 


Retailers, be sure you read what your president, Mr. W. D. Gal- 
vin, of the Galvin Lumber Yards, Limited, has to say to you in this 
issue. After you have read his address pass on the copy to those who 
would be interested. If you want more copies write to the Retail 
Editor, 302 Travellers Building, Winnipeg. He is pleased to hear 
from you at any time. 


President Peter Prince, of the Eau Claire Lumber Company, at 
Calgary, said that the flood which recently visited Calgary came | 
within two feet of the inundation of 13 years ago. This company 
lost over 2,000,000 feet of logs. The company had put in the extra 
lumber, not because it really needed it, but to give employment. 
Mr. Prince deserves every sympathy for his misfortune. 


A full report of the meeting appears in 


Recently the Credit Men’s Journal’sent out a letter to 100 large 
wholesale houses asking for information regarding the state of trade. 
The answers received differed to a considerable extent, but on some 
points there was practical unanimity. The following are the ques- 
tions with the percentage answering in the negative and the affirma- 
tive in each case: 


Poll of Canadian Business 
Answers in percentage 


Yes No 

1. What are the conditions of retail stocks as you know 
them at present? Are they as large asa yearago?.. 14 66 

2. Do you think there will be an improved demand for 
HOM OOM SMG Onml MOWE OMI i akc es sue als teeter ZO 30 

3. Are retailers doing a larger proportion of cash busi- 
MESS) TMH MOHANTA ALP ees een fea ea ee 27 8 

4. Are wholesalers selling on shorter terms of credit than 
iON AP e Se VE RS er ET) 40 
Deene Danksicomtimuime taycurtail credit? ... ... ... ... ,92 8 

6. Do you look for better business generally in 1915 
BURNS Gate ee cub. eatidiileyatiose Sumile ve eetae AO 60 


J. D. McArthur, president of the Edmonton, Dunyegan and Brit- 
ish Columbia Railway, recently visited Edmonton for the purpose of 
fixing a schedule of prices for the product of the sawmill at West 
Edmonton, where 6,000,000 feet of lumber have been cut so far this 
season. With Mr. McArthur were Geo. W. Erb, of the Waterous 
Engine Works, Winnipeg, W. A. Dutton, of Winnipeg, C. A. Young 
and J. A. Johnson, of Winnipeg. i 

The note of optimism sounded by Mr. Bury, C. P. R. vice-presi- 
dent, which is quoted in the review of market conditions, should have 
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its effect on those who are unnecessarily depressed as to the future. 
This ge is in a position to know what he is talking about. 
He has issued warnings of trouble in the past at times when the aver- 

man was all buoyancy and full of confidence. Western Canada is 
+r the happy hunting ground of the real estate gambler, and 
1 long time before it is again. Many who were caught in 


ntleman 
LELiCLicksl 


oe « ‘ ; 
b of speculation are having to start over again. But business 
dustry that are on a sound basis never had a brighter outlook. 

Che Albert Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, Limited, 
Lougheed Building, Calgary, Alta., have awarded a contract 


for lumber for their Alderside elevator to the Riverside Lumber Com-. 
pany, Riverside, Alta. It is reported that the company intends to- 
erect nine other elevators. 


In the July issue of the Western Lumberman we described the 
new buildings of the North West Lumber Company, at Edmonton. 
We are informed that The Waterous Engine Works Company, 
Limited, Brantford, Canada, supplied all the equipment installed in 
this up-to-date mill. This firm has issued catalogues Nos. 115, 113 and 
104, describing light Champion edger, new Champion edger, and big 
Champion and combination edger. 


War on Substitutes 


Address before the Winnipeg Retail Lumber Dealers, Manufacturers, Builders and Architects 
by R. J. Chamberlain, of the Forest Branch of the B. C. Government 


camp of the Winnipeg retail lumber dealers has been stirred 
an address which Mr. R. J. Chamberlain, of the For- 
est Branch of the British Columbia Government, delivered on July 
i4. He set forth in pertinent language the serious inroads which sub- 
stitutes for lumber, in many cases of inferior quality, had made into 
the lumber trade of Canada, almost entirely owing to the fact that 
these substitutes, to secure attention of the public, had to enter and 
did enter upon an aggressive advertising campaign, and meanwhile 
the lumbermen and dealers, relying on the belief that the public could 
not be swayed from the use of lumber, did not at the same time start 
as an aggressive campaign to maintain the knowledge of lumber 
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ernment official has already gone on record to state that the concrete 
hog house was extremely detrimental to the economical production of 
pork, emphasizing the feature that wooden walls and wooden floors 
were essential to the raising of any live stock. 

During the course of his address Mr. Chamberlain laid stress on 
the fact that apparently through the activities of substitutes for lum- 
ber, concrete, asbestos, shingles, and many other so-called. fireproof 
materials, were actually considered by fire insurance companies as 
superior fire risks, whereas figures actually compiled showed that in 
Milwaukee for the year 1913 (the latest statistics available), the fires 
amongst wooden buildings were 1!% per cent. as against fires in brick 
buildings being 5 per cent. Such striking statements as these, and 
the recent conflagration of the Edison plant, which was entirely of 
concrete construction, and generally supposed to be absolutely fire- 
proof, made Edison, having recognized the intrinsic value of lumber 
as a building material, rebuild his plant largely of mill construction. 

The Forest Department of the British Columbia Government is 
compiling, and will shortly place in the hands of the lumber dealers 
and consumers, indisputable arguments in pamphlet form, showing 
the advantages of lumber in building. 


Pulp Company Buys Hemlock and Spruce Timber 


The most important sale of provincial timber carried out by the 
government in recent months was concluded on December Ist, when 
Manager W. H. Whalen, of the British Columbia Sulphite Iibre 
Company, Limited, operating at Mill Creek, Howe Sound, completed 
arrangements with the Provincial Forestry Board for the purchase 
of 200,000,000 feet of pulp timber. As stated in last issue, the com- 
pany is at present operating its plant to full capacity, the output be- 
ing about 65 tons of sulphite fibre daily, and in a short time this will 
be increased as a result of plant enlargements now approaching com- 
pletion. The timber just acquired, added to present holdings and 
certain limits yet to be selected, will, it is estimated, meet all demands 
for the next thirty years. . 

The eight parcels of hemlock and spruce timber recently taken 
over from the government are located as follows: 

On Seymour Inlet, 720 acres, carrying 9,000,000 feet, for which 
was paid 10c per thousand for hemlock and balsam and 50c per thous- 
and for cedar and spruce in addition to the ordinary royalties; also 
2,520 acres containing 35,000,000 feet on which was paid 10c for hem- 
lock and balsam and 50c for spruce, in addition to royalties. 

On Ahnuhite River, Knight’s Inlet, 3,572 acres, containing 42,- 
000,000 feet, for which was paid 35c for fir and hemlock and $1.00 for 
spruce, and royalties. . 

On Big Creek, Johnstone Strait, Vancouver Island, 3,948 acres, 
containing 24,000,000 feet, for which was paid 35c for hemlock and 
balsam and $1.00 for spruce, cedar and Douglas fir, and royalties. 

On Stafford River, Loughborough Inlet, 4,847 acres, containing 
49,000,000 feet, on which was paid 10c for hemlock and balsam, 50c 
for spruce and $1.00 for cedar, and royalties. 

On Eden Island, 1,586 acres, containing 18,000,000 feet, on which 
was paid 10c for hemlock and balsam and $1.00 for cedar, and royalties. 

On Thurlow Island 160 acres, containing 4,000,000 feet of timber, 
on which was paid 50c for hemlock and balsam and $1.25 for Douglas 
fir and cedar, and royalties. 

On Viscount Island, 1,022 acres, containing 16,000,000 feet, on 
which was paid 50c for hemlock and balsam and $1.00 on Douglas fir, 
cedar and spruce, white pine and yellow cedar, and royalties. 

For stumpage alone the total estimated revenue to the province 
from these sales is $88,869. The company also pays a ground rent 
which amounts to approximately $2,000 a year. The revenue from 
royalty will total $75,000. The company also pays the expenses in 
cruising and advertising, which amounts to approximately $100. 

These sales are under the terms of the new Timber Royalty Act. 
After a period of ten years has elapsed, increases in royalty charges 
are effective should timber become more valuable. 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


We are unable to point to any improvement in the British Col- 
umbia trade since our last :month’s review of the situation, yet there 
is perceptibly a better tone and manufacturers are feeling more opti- 
mistic. This is due in great part to the reassuring crop reports from 
the prairies, which have recently been given added weight by Mr. 
George Bury, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


pany, who is known to be an authority on the subject and conservative . 


in his estimates. Basing his opinion on statistics compiled by the 
company’s agents in each of the three provinces, Mr. Bury makes the 
confident prediction that this year’s wheat crop will be at least 240,- 
000,000 bushels. If this estimate be realized—and it may well be 
exceeded—then every line of business in Western Canada will quickly 
feel the good effects and prosperity will again be with us. The lum- 
ber industry will undoubtedly be one of the first to benefit, the farm- 
ers being sorely in need of building material. 

The volume of rail business the past month fell away somewhat, 
but of the next thirty days there should be a different story to tell, 
because if the retailers wish to replenish their stocks before a car 
shortage sets in they will have to “step lively.” By ordering now 
they will get the advantage of the prevailing low prices. It is only 
reasonable to expect that the millmen, who now are selling their pro- 
duct in most cases below the cost of manufacture, will readjust things 
at the first opportunity. 

The cargo trade is still suffering from a scarcity of bottoms. There 
is lots of business offering, but at very low figures. Rates on parcel 
shipments to the United Kingdom are fabulous, yet it is almost im- 
possible to get space.. ‘ 

The shingle market has not improved materially since last report. 
XXX 6-2 are a shade stronger, the mills getting $1.45 to $1.60, accord- 
ing to quality and reputation of plant. XXXXX 5-2 command $1.70 
to $1.90, most of the sales being at $1.75 and $1.80. Perfections (5-2, 
18 in.) are weak at $2.00 to$2.25; the same may be said of Eurekas, 
which bring $2.00 to $2.05. ‘There is not much activity in the green 
shingle trade with Eastern points via Panama Canal. A few plants 
have closed since last month, the owners feeling discouraged because 
of the low range of prices and the poor outlook. 

Fir logs are a drug in the market and almost unsaleable at a figure 
that will repay the owner his camp expenses. The surplus of timber 
in the water is increasing steadily owing to the large monthly cut be- 
ing made by the numerous hand-loggers at work. Good camp-run 
fir is selling at $5.00 to $7.00, a few booms changing hands at $4.50. 
Shingle cedar commands $7.50 to $8.50, and lumber logs $9 to $10. 
There is a strong demand for spruce, yet very little is offering; prices 
on grade are $6.50, $8 and $11. ‘There is a limited local demand for 
hemlock, the pulp mills being well stocked up; price is $5 at camp or 
$6 delivered on the other side of the line. 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


W.. J. Leake, sales manager of the Okanagan Sawmills, Limited, 
Enderby, visited Puget Sound points recently. 

C. L. Farrow, of the Revelstoke Saw Mill Company, Limited, 
Calgary, was a recent visitor to San Francisco Exposition. 

J. A. W. Bell and R. M. Walker, of the Emerson Lumber Com- 
pany, Vancouver, were recent visitors to Portland, where President 
J. S. Emerson has large interests. 

J. G. Brown, Coast salesman for the Simonds Canada Saw Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, returned about the middle of the month 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent at his old home, Portland, Ore. 

George D. McKay, provincial timber inspector, returned to Van- 
couver on July 10th from a trip over the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way to the end of steel beyond Lillocett, to take note of the forest fire 
situation. 

E. W. Beckett, Crown timber agent at New Westminster, made 
a trip of inspection through the eastern portion of his agency late in 
June, in the course of which he visited Yale, Hope, Spuzzum and 
other points in the railway belt. 

. G. Robson, president of the Timberland Lumber Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, and presiding officer of that city’s ener- 
getic Board of Trade, made a trip by automobile through Washington 
and Oregon in the early part of July. 


W. A. Scarff, a Seattle lumberman who is interested in the South- 
gate Logging Company, operating up the B. C. Coast, passed through 
Vancouver on July 10th on his way back from a visit to the plant to 
inspect the damage done by a recent fire in the limits. 


M. W. Marriott, former manager of the Island Lumber Company, 
Limited, Duncan, Vancouver Island, is now connected with the West 
Coast Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle, and is directing a 
campaign to increase the membership in the shingle branch. 


H. R. Christie, of the Dominion Government Forestry staff, re- 
turned in June from an extended trip of inspection in the Northern 
B. C. forest districts. The journey was taken in order that he might 
confer with district foresters on the subject of fire protection. 


Dr. H. P. Whitford, head of the Conservation Commission for the 
Dominion in this province, left Vancouver in the latter part of June 
for Atlin and Wrangell districts, Northern B. C., where he will’ spend 
two months studying the little-known forests of those regions. 


Col. A. D. McRae, former managing director of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, and more recently 
remount commissioner in charge of the purchase of Canadian horses 
for the British army, is now second in command of the Canadian hos- 
pital at Shorncliffe. 


I. M. de Yonge, of Amsterdam, the representative of a leading 
Dutch firm operating in lumber in Sumatra, spent part of June and 
July on the Coast investigating the methods of handling timber prac- 
tised by our leading millmen and loggers. Among the camps visited 
were those of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, at 
Comox, and Empire Lumber Company, Limited, Cowichan Lake. 


Franklin A. Smith, a prominent lumber wholesaler of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and B. G. and Lee Betty, of the Elrod Lumber Company, 
Montgomery, Alta., spent a day or two in Vancouver while en route 
to Seattle to attend the Mystic Shriners’ annual gathering. The 
gentlemen named look upon British Columbia as the land of promise 
for lumbermen, and expressed their intention to locate at the Coast 
within the next few years. 

J. C. Shields, president of the Shields Lumber Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, Kamloops and Savona, has been telling the Toronto Globe 
some interesting things concerning the outlook for marketing Can- 
adian lumber in the Orient. Mr. Shields predicts that British Col- 
umbia will get its share of the trade in the near future “because we at 
the Coast now fully realize that we must establish ourselves perman- 
ently in the world’s markets.” 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


Four Okanagan Valley mills are cutting steadily on box stock for 
the local canning companies. 


‘The sash and door factory located at Huntingdon, Fraser Valley, 
will resume operations in the near future. 


R. Betterton is erecting a small sawmill at Brookmere, in the 
Nicola Valley, at a cost of about $10,000. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway tie mill at Bull River, seven miles 
from Wardner, started double shifts July Ist. 


The Powell River Paper Company, Limited, Vancouver, is ship- 
ping large quantities of paper to Australia from its plant up the Coast. 

Victoria manufacturers shipped forty tons of shingles, window 
sashes and doors to Australia last month. Better still, repeat orders 
are looked for. ; 

The Standard Lumber Company, Limited, Cranbrook, have their 
new mill at Wasa, on the Kootenay Central R. R., about ready to start 
manufacturing. 


The Rat Portage Lumber Company, Limited, is cutting consider- 
able quantities of clear spruce for the building of aeroplanes for the 
British Government. 

The Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, is filling an 
order for 10,000 telephone cross-arms, the purchasers being the North- 
ern Electric Company, Winnipeg. 

In Whatcom County, Washington, there were over one hundred 
and thirty shingle mills a few years ago, while today the number is 
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However, the output of a majority of the plants is greatly 
former days. The real meaning of the reduction in num- 
that the business is getting into stronger hands. 

The National Pole Company, of Spokane, Wash., is shipping 
large quantities of poles from its yard at Castlegar, Nelson district, 
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to points in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Che Pacific Fir Company, Seattle, has taken out registration un- 
der the B. C. Companies’ Act, and is now empowered to carry on 


business within the province. 

The partnership existing between Messrs. Smith & Burge as 
shingle manufacturers at Sidney, Vancouver Island, has been dis- 
i, Mr. Burge retiring. 

John Radford, a Vancouver artist, was called to Everett, Wash., 
last month to make a bird’s-eye drawing of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company’s huge new plant. 
has taken out a Do- 


Kennedy Lumber Company, Limited, 
and timber 


minion charter to carry on business as general lumber 
manufacturers, with head offices at Winnipeg. 

Among new B. C. incorporations are the Crescent Valley Lumber 
Company, Limited, capital $25,000, head office, Vancouver; and Cor- 
nish & Cooper, Limited, ap and door manufacturers, Vancouver. 


Wm. McIntosh and G. G. Fair, shingle mill operators at Salmo, 
Nelson district, dissolved ae some time ago. The business 
is being carried on by the latter under the name of Fair Shingle Co. 


Arrangements are being made by the Canadian Pacific Lumber 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, for the re-opening of their plant at 
Port Alberni, Vancouver Island, which has been idle for about a year. 


Brittingham & Young Company, of Madison, Wis., who are large 
holders of British Columbia timber lands, recently acquired some addi- 
tional limits from the Anderson Logging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver. 

After being closed down for two years, the owners of the sawmill 
at Queen Charlotte City, Queen Charlotte Islands, are preparing to 


re-open the plant, there being a growing demand for lumber from new 
settlers. 

The P acific Great Eastern Railway contractors, who have a saw- 
mill of good size at Cheakamus, on the Squamish-Lillooett line, are 
putting in a second but smaller plant at Mons, near Summit Lake, to 
increase their supply of timber for construction purposes. 

The seventh annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress will 
be held at San Francisco from October 21 to 23. A special train will 
carry the visitors from San Francisco to Eureka, Cal., where two days 
will be spent inspecting the red wood operations. 

Vancouver city council recently took a little “flyer” in the lum- 
ber game by disposing of 10,000 cords of shingle bolt timber on the 
city’s property in the Seymour Valley for $10,300. The purchaser, 
A. L. Watson, agreed to furnish a bond of $3,000 and employ only 
white labor and British subjects. 

The cargo of 160,000 creosoted Douglas fir ties shipped to India 
last fall by the Dominion Creosoting Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
will likely attract further orders to British Columbia. The ties are 
described by officials of the Bengal & Northwestern Railway as being 

“an all-round good lot, well cut, of full dimensions, and well creosoted. y 


Kee pee in mind the limited output of our sawmills this season, 
and the ated surplus of about 120,000,000 feet of logs in the 
water ee Ist, it seems a bit odd that the monthly cut of logs should 
be steadily increasing. The quantity scaled in June in the Coast dis- 
trict was over 60,000,000 feet, as compared with 52,000,000 feet in May. 

The Evol Logging & Mercantile Company, Limited, has 
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make a success of his venture because a shingle plant is badly needed 
in this district. 


The Union Machinery & Supply Company, of Seattle, is now 
owner of the sawmill and other property of the American Lumber 
Company at Sumas, just across the line from Huntingdon, in the 
Fraser Valley. The machinery company had a heavy claim for goods 
supplied and secured possession by paying $13,500. 


Mississippi Valley Lumberman: Now is the time for the retail 
lumber dealer to go out in the country and tell the farmer’s wife that 


the house in which she lives ought to be in as good repair as the barn’ 


in which the farmer keeps his stock—or she ought to have a new 
house that is as conveniently arranged for her work as the hen house 
is for the work the chickens have to do. 


H. L. Jenkins, president of the North American Lumber Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, has organized a new company under the same 
name which will engage in the wholesale lumber business in Seattle 
and Minneapolis. Gus Luellewitz, former manager of the Day-Luel- 
lewitz Lumber Company, Spokane, is vice-president and manager of 
the new company, and will have headquarters in Minneapolis. 


President Sherrard, of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto, and his travelling associates, Messrs. Mooney and Apedaile, 
were shown over the big plant of the Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Limited, Fraser Mills, on July 9th, the various processes 
being explained by Sales Manager Mackin. At the time of their visit 
the sawmill was cutting material for the Toronto harbor works. 


Columbia River and Puget Sound millmen report a strong demand 
from the United Kingdom for clear spruce for aeroplane construction. 
The price is now $40 a thousand feet as compared with $32 a year or 
so ago, but the scarcity of cargo space is restricting shipments. As the 
stock is badly needed by the war department there is talk of three 
vessels being sent to this Coast by the Admiralty in the near future. 


The new electrically operated mill of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company, Everett, Wash., built to cut 350,000 feet of lumber in ten 
hours, on June 21st manufactured 435,000 feet of two-inch stock and 
under. The timber was not especially good, it being necessary to 
handle 700 logs in obtaining this record cut, which reflects credit on 
the able designer of the plant, A. B. Pracna, mill architect, Seattle 
and Vancouver, B. C. 


A reorganization of the Heaps Engineering Company, Limited, 
New Westminster, has been effected and arrangements completed to 
handle large contracts for shells for the British Government. The 
directors are Messrs. John Heaps, C. R. Kennedy (of the A. R. Wil- 
iams Company, Vancouver), A. H. Heaps, John R. Duncan (of the 
Vulcan Iron Works, New Westminster), and another New West- 
minster representative to be appointed. 


The Continental Lumber Company, owners of the flume along 


Capilano Canyon, applied to Vancouver city council recently for a_ 


lease of three acres of land adjoining the Capilano waterworks in- 
take for the establishment of a small sawmill plant. The promoters 
offered $1 per thousand for cedar logs and 40c. per cord for shingle 
bolts taken off the property. The application was turned down on 
the ground that the presence of a sawmill so near the intake was 
undesirable. 


The B. C. Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, was ‘not represented 
at the last meeting of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, held at 
Aberdeen, Wash., on June 26th. Hon. Alex. Polson, of Hoquiam, 
referred to the lack of shipping as the chief contributory factor in the 
present timber depression, an instance being cited where lumber was 
required by one company for the erection of 10,000 homes in Buenos 
Aires. Vessels, however, could not be secured by Coast mills to 
handle the business. 


In the opinion of thousands.of the patrons of last year’s Van- 
couver Exhibition the provincial government forestry exhibit was one 
of the most interesting and instructive of the many departments, 
hence it will be learned with much satisfaction that many additions 
are to be made in time for this year’s fair, which opens on August 
13th. Of five adjoining spaces to be occupied by commercial exhibits 
three have already been taken by the Pacific Box Company, the Can- 
adian Pipe Company and the Kirkpatrick Shingle Company. 


Sales Manager F.-S. Green, of the lowa Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, Limited, New Westminster, believes the life of the B. C. red 
cedar shingle can be extended indefinitely as a roof covering by using 
the right kind of nails. Every invoice sent out by the company bears 
this statement in red ink: “Urge the people to whom you sell shingles 
to use either heavily coated zinc or solid zine nails. They will cost 
a little more, but they will hold the shingles on the roof until the lat- 
ter are worn out; that means for generations. We do not'sell nails.” 


The International Timber Company, Limited, have been work- 
ing a crew of only sixty men at their Campbell River limits since start- 
ing operations May Ist, the output of logs being about 75,000 feet per 
day. Mark D. Rector, general manager of the company, will in the 
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near future make a trial of full tree length logging, as now practised 
successfully at the Benson camps on the Columbia River, in Oregon. 
The plan conserves timber and makes it possible for the millman to 
fill orders for material of any desired length at short notice by using 
a drag-saw in the log pond. 

Jack Vilas, forest ranger at Trout Lake, Wisconsin, has intro- 
duced a new factor into forest fire fighting. He is an expert aviator, 
and at the beginning of the season, while making an ascent in his 
hydro-aeroplane, he discovered a fire thirty miles away, the subse- 
quent investigation disclosing that he had made-an accurate estimate 
of both its whereabouts and extent. Since then he has been making 
use of his machine to reach distant fires, thus eliminating hard trips 
on foot over difficult trails to learn the extent of fires far from roads, 
the saving of many hours in time enabling him in most cases to sum- 
mon assistance and master the blaze before assuming dangerous di- 
mensions. 


Coast lumbermen captured a good-sized order early in the month, 
when A. Guthrie & Company, of Portland, Ore., placed contracts for 
nearly 13,000,000 feet of material'required for the construction of snow 
sheds for the Kettle Valley Railway Company on the portion of the 
line through Hope Mountains. The offer of the Mainland Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Limited, Vancouver, was accepted for 5,000,000 
feet; the Abbotsford Timber & Trading Company, Limited, Abbots- 
ford, took 1,500,000 feet; and the balance of the contract was divided 
between the following concerns: Brunette Sawmills, Limited, New 
Westminster, and the Hastings, Rat Portage and Vancouver mills, 
Vancouver. Shipments are already going forward to Coquihalla Junc- 
tion, the delivery point. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


The American steam schooner Shna-Yak, from San Francisco, 
loaded a full cargo of poles off North Vancouver about the middle 
of June. 


The American steam schooner Thomas L. Ward took on a cargo 
of poles off North Vancouver about the maicldlis of June for delivery, 
at San Francisco. 


The Russian barque Lucipara, which is taking on 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber at Hastings Mills, Vancouver, for United Kingdom de- 
livery, will complete loading about the end of June. 


The steam schooner Graywood early in June loaded over 700,000 
feet of lumber at Genoa Bay Mills, Vancouver Island, for San Fran- 
cisco delivery. The cargo comprised the first order of any size ship- 
ped to that market for several years. 

The Blue Funnel liner Jason, which reached Vancouver on July 
17th with a cargo of sugar, was under charter to the Admiralty to 
load lumber here for the United Kingdom. Her cargo comprised 
part of the order of 10,000,000 feet placed with the Hastings Mills in 
June. 

The steamer Emma S. Dollar left Vancouver on July 20th for 
China with a cargo of 3,100,000 feet of lumber supplied by the Van- 
couver Lumber Co., Ltd. The material was towed around from the 
False Creek mill on scows, the receiving vessel being anchored in 
the Inlet. 


The Federal Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, on June 
18th shipped over 5,000,000 shingles—Eurekas and Perfections—to 
San Francisco on the steamer Melville Dollar and steam schooner 
Carlos. At the Golden Gate the shingles will be transhipped to East- 
ern Atlantic ports. 


The American steam schooner Tallac, which loaded a cargo of 
lumber at Genoa Bay a couple of.months ago for New York, is under 
charter to load again at that mill for the same port, being due to 
arrive July 23. Her cargo of 1,250,000 feet will be material for To- 
ronto harbor works. 


Carrying 500,000 feet of lumber taken on at the Ga of the Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Limited, Chemainus, the 
American schooner J. M. ‘ Meailncemans, 365 net tons, sailed for ‘Aus: 
tralia on May 28. It is understood that the American schooner J. W. 
Clise is under charter to load at the same mill for Valparaiso. 


The British steamer Trevince left Vancouver on July 7th for the 
United Kingdom with a cargo of 2,841,220 feet of lumber taken on at 
Hastings Mills and Chemainus. The shipment represented part of the 
order for 10,000,000 feet placed by the British Government with the 
British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Limited, Van- 
couver. 


The Dominion Government steamer Durley Chine completed load- 
ing at Fraser Mills on June 30th, and after coaling at Comox left on 
her long voyage to Port Nelson, Hudson Bay, taking the Panama 
Canal route to the North Atlantic. The freighter carried a cargo of 
‘1,500,000 feet of lumber to be utilized in the construction of railway 
terminals. 


It is to be hoped there is no prophetic significance in the fact that 
the first large shipment of lumber to be handled over Seattle’s new 
municipal dock will be a consignment of 1,100,000 feet for the United 
Kingdom delivery. It was carried by the Maple Leaf Line steamer 
Kentra, which reached Victoria about the end of June with steel and 
general freight from New York. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


Suit Entered for Big Commission 


What is likely to prove an interesting legal action, involving a 
claim for $118,000 as commission in a lumber deal, has been entered 
by Messrs. Patrick Myers and George W. Olts, well-known Van- 
couver timbermen, against H. T. Ceperley and the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Mills, Ltd. Their claim is based upon the sale in 1909 of 
the mill property on Coal Harbor, Vancouver, formerly belonging to 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Mills, ALtd., together with certain einer 
licenses and other assets of the company. An action was subse- 
quently started by the plaintiffs, but was discontinued on account 
of their being unable to secure the necessary proof that the party 
introduced by them actually purchased the assets. Since then, Messrs. 
Myers and Olts allege they have been successful in securing the evi- 
dence which was lacking in the previous action, and they intend 
carrying the case through to a conclusion. It is understood that 
some very fine points of law dealing with the rights of agents to a 
commission will be raised and passed upon by the court when atriy- 
ing at a decision. 


Claim That Wrong Limits Were Inspected 


In Supreme Court at Victoria, on June 21st, an action entered by 
the Alberta Lumber Company, Calgary, against B. A. and C. B. 
Lewis, timber brokers, Vancouver and Seattle, came up for trial. The 
plaintiffs asked for the return of money paid and the rescission of a 
contract to purchase timber limits at Howe Sound, on the ground 
that the defendants had represented the amount of timber to be 160,- 
000,000 feet, and in any event not less than 125,000,000 feet, whereas 
there is not more than 15,000,000 feet on the property, according to 
the estimate of reliable cruisers. The Northwest Lumber Company, 
since renamed the Alberta Lumber Company, in 1910 decided to ac- 
quire timber limits in this province, and Mr. Foulger, one of the 
principals, came to the coast to inspect timber offered by the de- 
fendants. It is alleged that representative of the defendants accom- 
panied him to the property, and it was on this inspection the purchase 
was approved. At a later date, the plaintiffs claim they discovered 
that Mr. Foulger had been taken by mistake to the wrong limits, 
and that actually he did not see the timber he afterwards found he 
had purchased. Judgment was reserved. 


German Investors Hit in B. C. Land Deal 


In Supreme Court at Vancouver on June lst Mr. Justice Gregory 
consented to foreclosure nisi of an agreement entered into by Alvo 
von Alvensleben Company to purchase a number of British Columbia 
timber limits from the Red Cliff Land & Lumber Company, of Duluth, 
Minn. Von Alvensleben had paid $800,000 on the purchase price of 
$2,200,000, leaving $1,250,000 owing on principal. The application 
was made because $100,000 was overdue as interest, $100,000 on 
principal, and $9,000 on taxes. In addition the defendant company 
was in liquidation, with little likelihood of being able to complete 
payments. 

Marcum Lumber Company in Difficulties 


An order for the winding up of the Marcum Lumber Company, 
Limited, Fraser Valley, was issued in Supreme Court, Vancouver, 
on June 7th, on the application of Gibson’s Limited, a judgment cred- 
itor. W. L. Germains will act as provisional liquidator. 


That lumbermen are evidencing a deeper interest in the represent- 
ation of their important industry where the laws are made and hamp- 
ering restrictions are framed up is shown in the candidature on the 
independent ticket of William Forrest Cooke. president of the North- 
ern Lumber & Mercantile Company, Limited, of Fort George, for the 
local legislature at the forthcoming contest for Fort George constit- 
uency. Dr. I. H. King, of Cranbrook, another lumberman, will offer 
for the local legislature in the Liberal interest, while W. A. Anstie, 
managing director of the Forest Mills of B. C. Limited, Revelstoke, 
will contest West: Kootenay at the next election for the Dominion 
House. 


The schooner Albert Meyers left New \Westminster-on March 
3ist with a cargo of 550,000 feet of lumber taken on at the Brunette 
Sawmills. The vessel cleared for Australia. 
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Field for B. C. Lumber in United Kingdom 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER MacMILLAN’S REPORT—THE DEMAND FOR 
WAR PURPOSES AND MATERIALS NEEDED 


‘he Weekly Bulletin published by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, issue of June 21st, contained the following very 
nteresting report from H. R. MacMillan, special commissioner for 
ynada, on deep-sea lumber trade. It will be read with much interest 
by British Columbia lumbermen and exporters: 


The war has, by shutting off accustomed important sources of 
supply and creating new demands, materially affected the timber 


rade in the United Kingdom. The most important direct demands 
r, attributable to the war, have been for huts and housing 
ops, booms and defence works, shipbuilding, aeroplanes and 
railways. 
Huts and Housing for Troops. 

‘he necessity for rapidly housing the army in training in Eng- 
land and France was met by building huts. Timber to be acceptable 
for this work had to be cheap and delivered immediately or at least 
within a few days of being ordered. The building resembled in con- 
struction the shacks and granaries built on the prairie, being nearly 
all of one type, about ten feet wide, twenty feet long, seven feet to 
igh at the eaves, and three feet higher at the ridge. The 
only materials used in the construction were scantling, light lumber 


tumbe 


eignt teet h 


and prepared roofing. Owing to the great demands made upon the 
narket both the scantling for joists and studding, and the lumber 
for ioe siding and roof sheeting were used in all the sizes com- 
mon to the United Kingdom trade both rough and surfaced, matched 


H. R. MacMillan, Special Trade Commissioner for Canadian Government. 
Formerly Chief Forester in British Columbia. 


e-edged. The important dimensions for scantling and 


dimension have varied in half-inch sizes from 1% to 4 inches 
hickness, and in half-inch sizes from 3 to 5% inches 7 width ; ats 
important sizes have been in the neighborhood of 114x4V%, 2x4, 
2x44, 2x51%4 and 2x6. The flooring has been all aa thick, vary- 
¢ h sizes in width from 5 to 12 inches, both square-edged and 


as absorbed many varieties of %4 and 1-inch stock, 
ed, matched and beaded; the greater quantity of the 


d sheeting has, however, been one-inch stock, varying in 
half-inch sizes from 4 to 7 inches, and by inch sizes from 
Lengths were 9 to 25 feet, including all odd and even 


prevailing grade has been merchantable, full of sound 
sap, and waney edges. 


te has been in excess of 150,000,000 


required up to da 


The accumulation of this large stock was made 
rdinarily 2,0000,000,000 feet of this material 
Kingdom annually from Russia, Sweden, 


the order named, and that even on April 30, 
’ s of deals, battens, and boards in the 


The government bought up the available 

the outbreak of the war was replenished from 
and Canada. The government also 
eden. The f.0.b. price in European ports 
but the freight rates so increased that the 
eased in price from $26 c.if. per M. feet 


if. per m feet b.m. at the present 


time. These high prices ruling through the winter led to the cutting 
of several million feet of timber from the forests and plantations of 
Great Britain. 

Some pitch pine, chiefly in one-inch stock 4-6 inches wide, was 
used on account of its better appearance, and finishing qualities in 
the trimming of the officers’ huts. This material sold in England for 
$38 to $40 per thousand. 

No ready-made huts were used. It is doubtful if they could be 
shipped to the United Kingdom from any point as cheaply as the 
rough timber can be shipped, and the houses built after shipment. 
The building of the houses here is rendered advisable by the slack 
condition of the customary building trade on account of the war. 

While naturally no definite figures can be given it is expected 
that fairly large quantities of lumber will be required for hut con- 
struction before the coming winter. There is no prospect that lumber 
will be any cheaper in the United Kingdom or as cheap as it is now. 
Since November, Sweden has not been able to ship freely. he 
Baltic is absolutely cut off. Archangel as a lumber shipping port is 
@ very uncertain factor; vessels going there with munitions may 
bring back lumber, otherwise it is expected the port will be used 
chiefly for the war shipping requirements of Russia. The Eastern 
Canadian supply may be sufficient to fill the remainder of the re- 
quirements of Great Britain, but it appears likely that additional 
material will be needed. The only additional sources of supply are 
the yellow pine and Douglas fir regions. 

If a supply is needed in addition to what can be secured from 
Europe and Eastern Canada, the government will be forced to pay 
the existing freight rates or carry the lumber in government trans- 
ports, which amounts to the same thing. In that case no opportunity 
should be lost of shipping Douglas fir and hemlock stock in mer- 
chantable grades, shiplap and inch stock, 2 by 4 and 2 by 6. The 
distribution of a large amount of this stock in Great Britain would 
prove an invaluable means of making it known to the British timber 
merchants and British workmen. Under present conditions the 
material for huts cannot be sold in the United Kingdom unless a 
c.if. price of about $35 per thousand can be quoted. ‘The possibility 
of getting it to Great Britain depends entirely upon the European and 
Eastern Canaan supply proving insufficient for the demand. 

The number of inquiries received in London indicates a belief 
amongst lumber manufacturers and shippers both in the United 
States and Canada that the Scandinavian supply of boards and 
scantlings or dimension is either cut off by the war or insufficient, 
and that it should be commercially feasible to ship such material from 
the Pacific coast. The facts of the situation are as follows: Sweden 
alone exports 4,000,000,000 feet board measure of this timber each 
year, practically all spruce and chiefly in the sizes stated above as 
used for huts. This timber was cut last year as usual, and the 
greater part of it is still piled up waiting shipment. The population 
lives by it, the financial interests have advanced money on it, and it 
must be sold. The normal European demand for this timber has 
diminished because of war; the only outlook for the Swedish timber 
merchant therefore is to sell it for war purposes, and in selling it for 
war purposes he has the active co-operation of many influential 
British timber merchants who have helped finance the logging and 
milling operations, and who must find a sale for the timber if they 
are to get their money back. 

The f.o.b. price of Swedish timber has not increased; it remains 
at about $25 per thousand. ‘The increase in freight rates from $3 per 
thousand to $10 per thousand from the Gulf of Bothnia has not given 
Canadian timber any advantage in the English market for the reason 
that while the increase in the “fr eight on the Swedish timber has been 
only $7 per thousand the increase on the freight of Eastern Canadian 
timber has been even greater, and the increase on Western Canadian 
timber has been $20 per thousand. Canadian timber is therefore at a 
greater disadvantagé in competition with European timber than it 
was before the war except in those articles which Sweden and Nor- 
way cannot supply, large timbers, railway sleepers, pine and clear 
spruce in large sizes. Another opportunity will be opened for Cana- 
dian timber as pointed out below, when reconstruction begins and 
lSuropean supplies are not sufficient for the demand. 


Huts for Homeless Population. 

There are a great many rumors abroad concerning inquiries for 
lumber or ready-made houses for use where reconstruction is under- 
taken, and the dispossessed population of Belgium, Northern France 
and Russia are enabled to return to their former homes. Large 
quantities of lumber will doubtless be needed, but no official inquiries 
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for timber for this purpose have yet been made. The devastated 
land must first be regained. Rumors now in circulation should not 
be taken seriously. When the timber is needed it may be expected 
that inquiries will be made through reputable timber merchants and 
brokers. ‘The timber needed to rehabilitate the homes and industries 
of nearly 20,000,000 people will undoubtedly be beyond the resources 
of the timber exporting countries of Europe. Not even the Eastern 
Canadian supply available for export will be sufficient for the im- 
“perative demands of reconstruction. Stock will be needed in all sizes 
and qualities. There will without doubt be an unusual opportunity 
to extend the export of timber from Western Canada. The oppor- 
tunity cannot be realized, however, unless the manufacturets. have 
prepared for it by securing in London active agents of good stand- 
ing who will represent them in competition with those who are 
handling timber from other regions. 


Military Works. 


The construction and maintenance of various military works 
within the widespread war zone furnishes a demand for large 
quantities of timbers, practically all of which are yellow pine or 
Douglas fir. Such material when needed is required on short notice, 
and is purchased by the contractors or government departments from 
stocks in the hands of merchants here. Heavy planks and timbers are 
used in all sizes. Where sizes greater than 10 inches by 10 inches 
by 30 feet are required, Douelas fir is usually specified and ‘purchased 
on account of its being cheaper in these sizes than yellow pine. 

The government departments endeavor to keep a stock of this 
timber for emergency work even in addition to the stock carried by 
the timber merchants. About ten cargoes are now purchased for 
delivery during the next five months which should, together with the 
stocks on hand, constitute a six months’ supply. This timber is so 
essential that it will be purchased and transported at any freight 
rates. Further orders may be expected during the continuance of 
the war. 

Shipbuilding Supplies. 

The war has greatly increased the demands for shipbuilding 
timbers. The stage deals upon which the workmen stand while the 
ship is being erected have always been supplied in Dantzig pine from 
the Baltic and Germany. The specifications require planks 2 inches by 
12 inches, 25 feet and upwards, averaging not less than 30 feet, a 
proportion not exceeding 10 per cent. being 14 inches wide. ‘They 
must be free from sap, shakes, injurious knots and defects. Between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet of this timber is required each year in 
the government and private yards. The price has been $45 and $50 
per M feet b.m. Dantzig material being shut off now, Douglas fir is 
for the first time being specified in shipyards as being the only 
timber procurable in the required sizes. It is being found cheaper 
and stronger than the Dantzig material, and will probably be used 
permanently though it is not liked so well by the workmen because 
of its greater weight. 

Similarly, Douglas fir is being used for shores or supports under 
vessels in the shipbuilding yards where Riga and Dantzig timbers 
were previously used. Douglas fir is preferred in some yards to yel- 
low pine for this purpose, the yellow pine being thought to be too 
heavy and too brittle. 

The demand for deck deals, 5 inches in width, 2, 2%, 3, 3% and 
4 inches in thickness, has increased, and will remain active so long as 
increased shipbuilding continues. This material sells c.if. at about 
$15.50 per hundred lineal feet for the 4-inch, and $11.60 for the 3-inch. 
It is purchased from merchants in the United Kingdom who carry 
stocks, or from agents representing Pacific coast producers or 
exporters. 

Aeroplanes. 

Pacific coast spruce, known to the trade as silver spruce, is the 
only satisfactory timber for aeroplane construction. Large quantities 
are being purchased continually to maintain the air service of the 
Allies. The quality demanded is absolutely clear and straight grained, 
3 to 6 inches in thickness, 10-14 inches and up in width, 10 feet and 
up in length, but preferably over 18 feet long. One order for 800,000 
feet has been placed; the price in London where all the stocks are 
carried has varied from $170 to $250 per m feet b.m. 


Railroad Sleepers 


The strictly war demands for sleepers is limited to the require- 
ments of strategic railways. The war office has appointed a Cana- 
dian buying committee, and all Canadian supplies will be bought 
through that committee. One inquiry for sleepers has been issued, 
specifying either Douglas fir or pitch pine, and sufficient quantities 
of both timbers have been ordered to fill the demands of the British 
war office for some time so far as is foreseen at present. 

An unduly large share of the orders for the increased supply 
of Pacific coast timbers has been filled by the United States shippers. 
The reason is not to be found chiefly in a lower price quoted by the 
shippers of the United States. It is due in great part to the fact that 
there is a very much greater representation of Douglas fir and spruce 


as spruce and decking. 


shippers of the United States in London than there is of Canadian 
producers. This is so much the case that an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the Canadian mills have no contact with the London 
market excepting through the United States shippers. The inevitable 
result is that the Canadian mill hears of the London business only 
through the United States agent who in turn submits it to the 
buyer in London through his London correspondent. This course of 
business is unnecessarily indirect, and exposes the Canadian producer 
both to paying two commissions or profits. to making his quotations 
known to his competitors, and further prevents him from keeping in 
proper touch with the London market. It is very advisable that 
Canadian Douglas fir producers should consider the advisability of 
either individually or jointly establishing business connections with 
strong timber agents here as has been done by the shippers of the . 
United States. Until Canadians do this they will be meeting in the 
London market the competition of the United States shippers, who 
have several strong representatives constantly on the ground working 
to get all the business, and managing to get 85 per cent. of it. 

Reference has been made to a demand for such special products 
The Americans have a reputation here for 
being more ready to assemble or produce this stuff, and this readiness 
uot only gets them the orders for the spruce and the decking, but 
frequently for the remainder of the cargo, of which it is to form a 
part. 


Skyline Loggin’ 


Of all tarnation fixins 
I’ve seed in my born days, 
It’s this here skyline loggin’, 
Its kerridge and its stays. 


Yer sittin on a hillside 
Awatchin of a log, 

Thet sudden takes a notion 
Thru the air ter swiftly jog. 


An then it goes a sailin’ 

O’er the stumps an thru the trees, 
Like one of them bird fellers 

Thet kin fly jest whar they please. 


Then it scoots acrost a canyon 
On a leetle string of wire, 
To whar a band saw’s waiting 
This here saw log to admire. 


An’ the way thet whistlin’ ribbon 
Gallops thru thet fragrant log, 

Would make an ole-time circular 
Sum sicker then a dog. 


Fur it tears off boards an scantlin’ 
Jest as though it hadn’t time 

Ter breathe er think er nothin’, 
But keep up with the skytine. 


So the donkey tender hustles 
Shootin’ of the kerridge back, 

An afore the slab is skiddin’ 
Another log is on the track. 


Gosh, but thet is sum performin’, 
Not much like the old-time pulls 
When the puncher geed an hawed, 
Cussed an gadded ten ole bulls. 


Swore thet he would kill em single, 
Vowed to slaughter em en masse, 
With a log he’d let roll on em 
Down sum steep an narrow pass. 


Tuk a heap of satisfakshun 
Gaddin Buck fur being slow, 

An akickin Brindle’s spareribs 
Til he lamed up every toe. 


But ole Brindle’s in the soup pot, 
An ole Buck is in the brine, 
An the Puncher’s in the bone-yard 
Since they log on the skyline. 


—Gery A. Buell. 
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Mountain Lumbermen Discuss Market Prospects 


THINK BUSINESS WILL PICK UP IN FALL AND BECOME BRISK NEXT 
SPRING—$5,000 FOR MACHINE GUNS 


al meeting of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
of British Columbia was held in Calgary, Alta., on July 
8-9, with the following members in attendance: C.D. McNab, 
Baker Lumber Co., Waldo; W. A. Anstie, Forest Mills 
B. C., Revelstoke; J. P. McGoldrick, Adams River Lumber Co., 


\ Yener 


‘ 
Association 


representing 


Chase; A. J. & W. F. Lammers, Adams River Lumber Co., Chase; 
C. M. Cook, Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden; H. H. Ross, Ross- 
Saskatoon Lumber Co., Waldo; William Barclay, Crows Nest Pass 

nber Co., Wardner; Mr. Wilson, Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co., 


C. D. McNab, President Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


\\ George Jewell, Jewell Lumber Co., Hanbury; A. E. Watts, 
ttsburg Lumber Co., Creston; E. L. Staples and C. B. Staples, 
Otis Staples Lt umber Co., Wycliffe; A. K. Leitch, East Kootenay 
r Co., Jaffray; Simon Taylor, Taylor Lumber Co., Cranbrook; 

nnes, Me ae Lumber Co., Crows Nest; H. N._ Sereth, 
Lumber Co., Calgary; G. F. Robinson, Summit Lake 


ake, and Western Canada Timber Co., Gerrard; I. R. 


secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
ident C. D. McNab, after extending a hearty welcome to his 
mbermen, made a brief reference to the war in which Cana- 


dian soldiers are taking so glorious a part, and mentioned with pride 
the ready response of the Mountain men to the call of duty. He 
then made the suggestion that the Association make a donation for 
the purchase of one or more machine guns for the 54th battalion of 
3ritish Columbia, the proposition being greeted with vociferous 
proofs of the patriotic feelings of the millmen. It was then moved 
by W. A. Anstic, seconded by C. .B. Staples and carried unanimously, 
that the Association contribute the sum of $5,000 for the purchase 
of additional machine guns for the battalion through the Calgary 


News-Telegram fund, and President McNab was authorized to wire 


the Hon. Minister of Militia to that effect, the telegram as worded 
being as follows: 
Calgary, Alta., Juiy 9, 1915. 

The Hon. Major-Gen. Sam Hughes, Ottawa: ; 

The Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in convention here, 
have authorized me to place at your disposal the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars for the purpose of providing additional machine guns for the 54th 
Battalion of British Columbia, and in recognition of the pioneer work done 
in this respect by the editor of the Calgary News-Telegram, the sum will be 
paid through him, and it is at the disposal of the military authorities for the 


. purpose indicated. 


C. D. McNAB, 2 
President Mountain Lumber Manutacturers’ Association. 


Market conditions, present and future, were discussed at con- 
siderable length and from every angle. The general opinion seemed 
to be that there should be an improvement in the demand for lumber 
this fall if the prospects of a good harvest are realized, in which event 
the spring trade should open up in brisk fashion. 

Approval was expressed of the effective work being carried on 
by the government and the Forest Branch in seeking new markets 
for B. C. lumber and engaging in valuable publicity work for the 
good of the industry. The members went on record as being anxious 
to do all in their power to assist the government in its efforts. 

Interesting addresses were delivered by M. A. Grainger, acting 
Chief Forester of B. C., and R. J. Chamberlain, of the Forest branch 
publicity department, who outlined what is being done and what it 
is proposed to do towards furthering the advertising and educational 
campaign of the department with the view of increasing the consump- 
tion of British Columbia forest products. 

It was decided to re-establish the lumber grading bureau for- 
merly maintained by the Association, and also to increase its effi- 
ciency. In addition to a mill inspector a prairie inspector, with head- 
quarters at Calgary, will handle and adjust all complaints made by 
buyers. The desire of the lumbermen is to have the grades as uni- 
form as possible, and by the system of re-inspection on the prairie 
they hope to gradually eliminate all complaints as to lumber being 
off grade. 


British Columbia Red Cedar 


Address Delivered by Aird Flavelle before B.C. Forest Club 
at Meeting Held in Vancouver on May 9th, 1915 


) and Gentlemen :—In assigning to me this paper on 
e of the Club intimated that I would be 
the subject in any way I saw fit. I have not, 
in any way to prepare a technical paper, or one 
ie whole subject, but have endeavored to con- 
the interesting information in regard to the 
he Coast in the district tributary to Vancouver, which 
- observation since we have been operating here, 
-emphasized the viewpoint of the siding 
that this may be overlooked. 
he J. D. Lacey Company, in a paper on B. C. 
estimated the stand of cedar in the province at 
estimated stand of 335 billions, or some- 
Dr. Clark is inclined to put the percentage 
‘+r cent. out of a stand of 250 to 300 bil- 
nd /0 to 80 billion ft. Whatever may be 
however, as to exact quan- 
and that is that British Colum- 
edar country of 


ced Cedar the executiy 


e ove;r 


iong experts, 
all agreed, 
\merica. 

there is an excess rainfall 
in the wet belt of the In- 
Coast, the West Coast of Van- 
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edar, whether it be 


the pre 
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couver Island, the wet belt north of the Seymour. Narrows, or the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, in swampy flats as well as on the tops of the 
mountains, wherever there is plenty of moisture there the cedar 
flourishes. It seldom however occurs in pure stands over any con- 
siderable area. In the Southern forests (and by these I mean those 
on the mainland south of the Seymour, Surge and Euclataw Rapids, 
just as I shall refer to those north of the rapids as the Northern for- 
ests), on the lower slopes of the mountains and most of the low lands, 
cedar will be found in varying percentages in mixed stands, with 
Douglas fir predominating. As the altitude increases the percentage 
of cedar usually increases, while the fir gives place to hemlock and 
balsam. A cedar—fir or a cedar—hemlock—hbalsam type is also very 
characteristic of the high benches and the short high stream valleys 
along the various inlets, merchantable stands being found at as high 
an altitude as three to four thousand feet. Practically all the larger 
stream valleys flowing into the various inlets, while they may have at 
hemlock-balsam type in the river bottom itself, have a very fine belt 
of cedar on the steep mountain sides along their course. 

In the northern forest, hemlock and baisam largely take the place 
of fir in mixed stands with cedar, and the cedar is much more fre- 
quently the predominating timber in the stand. It also occurs as the 
predominating species at much lower altitudes and closer to tide- 
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MADE RIGHT —_RIGHT 


and Sawing Machiner 
Satisfaction All 


This horizontal type will relieve your head mill of 
sawing to finished sizes, particularly on low grade 
stock and slabs, flitches, half logs or square edge 
stock. ‘The advantages enabling this type of ma- 
chine to increase your production from 50% to 
100% at slight additional cost are clearly explain- 
ed in our “Type H” booklet series, Copies 
will be sent you free on request. 


The Operator is satisfied with his machine. 


The Owner is satisfied with profits 


The Superintendent is satisfied with production 


—when a Berlin New 
Type Re-Saw is used 


Berlin Machine Works 


Limited 


Largest Manufactureis ot Woodworking 
Machinery in the World 


Hamilton, Ont. Us Beloit, Wis. ae vertical type is adapted essentially to nee grade 
umber manufacture. By cutting two finished pieces 
from square edge stock dropped to it by the mill, out- 
put is increased enormously at minimum production cost. 
We'll forward you valuable information concerning the 
saving you can effect. There’s no obligation— 
just ask for our “‘ Type V’’ booklet. 
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the Southern forests, making the Northern cedar much 
re accessible than the bulk of the Southern cedar. 

Generally speaking, cedar is a tree of very slow growth, and yet 
bly, after the spruce, attains the largest diameter of any tree in 
the province. Trees as much as fifteen feet in diamter are sometimes 

und ~ fore, be imagined to what age a cedar tree will 
f the four to six-foot trees in the Northern forests will 

) thirty or more rings of growth to the inch, and only 
| was in a stand of cedar on this Inlet where trees six- 


aRCL Caikehil iit 


” +1, rp? 
in, The»rels 
> 
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teer y inches in diameter must have had fifty or more growth 
es per inch; in fact it was so slow a growth that I doubt if the rings 
iid have been counted without the aid of a magnifying glass. On 

tl hand, | have seen lumber cut from second growth cedar.on 


On the peaty 
the Northern forests much slower growth is usually ‘found 
than on the better soils of the Southern forests, and in fact we almost 
doubted that any of the characteristic fast-growing Southern cedar 
-w in the Northern forests until the other day, when—mixed in a 

1 of the regular old growth type from Green Point Rapids—we 
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Columbia's Magnificent Cedars—Independent Lumber Co., Timber 
Berth 413, Harrison Lake. 
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24 inches at 100 years. This rapid growing cedar is usually sound, 
vth cedar is more or less faulty in the heart. 
teristic of the Southern cedar is its much straight- 
s, its freer splitting qualities. This is what 
cedar so very suitable for shingle bolts in con- 
the fibres of the wood seem to be 
aking it much harder to make a clean job 


hern cedar, where 


vhere high quality makes so much 
there any tree where quality is so 

The highest type of quality we 
benches at the foot of Northern 
hen the cedar forms a minor stand in a 

he heavier crown and longer body of 
e the growth of the cedar upward, and 
off the branches early, leaving 
clear. In stands of this character 
i limbs all round for sometimes 70 to 80 


edar is found in pure stands, even in situa- 
above, the limbs are liable to be found 
the thinner crown of the cedar fail- 


in the clear butt logs the core of 
ger. On steep slopes the down- 


hill side, when it is exposed to the light, is almost always rough, 
whereas the side next the slope will usually be found clear, often for a 
hundred feet or more. From these types the quality shades off by 
varying stages until you come to the scrubby type, “feathered to the 
toes,” of the open swamp country. 

Cedar does not grow in as heavy stands as fir, in fact stands of 
over one hundred thousand feet per acre are extremely rare, the 
average type of stand in the Northern cedar belt running probably 
from thirty to forty thousand feet per acre, this including the hem- 
lock and balsam. In the fir-cedar type of the Southern belt, where the 
cedar predominates and is of a high quality, stands of sixty thousand 
feet per acre over considerable areas are not uncommon, though the 
heaviest stands of all are undoubtedly found in the Northern belt. In 
the Northern forests, particularly, there is a large wood volume that 
is practically useless as far as merchantable products go, owing to the 
fact that it is so full of large coarse knots—much of it, particularly 
the tops of the trees, being just one solid mass of knots. 

Cedar sustains less damage through fire or windfall than any — 
other Coast wood except when very hollow. Of course, when fire 
gets into a hollow butt it simply makes a chimney of it, but in ordin- 
arily sound stands it is perfectly good for twenty years or more aiter 
being fire-killed, whether standing or down, except, of course, that 
the sapwood is gone and there is some loss in scale through checking. 
There does not seem to be any worm that attacks the fire-killed cedar, 
as there is in the East in white pine. Windfall cedar is notorious for 
its resistance to decay. It is quite common to see windfalls that have 
been-down several hundred years perfectly sound except for the sap- 
wood, and instances have been known of windfalls down 2,000 years 
still having sound wood in them. 


In certain sections there is a powder worm that attacks the cedar. 
There seems, however, to be no set rule covering its occurrence. [| 
have known it on the North Arm to practically ruin the timber on 
one slope of a hogback, and not be found at all over the top on the 
other side. In certain parts of the Gordon Pasha country and Powell. 
Lake it is prevalent, and I have heard of it in Howe Sound, but do 
not remember running across any of it in logs from the Northern belt, 
We have found it in both green and dead timber, and sometimes it 
seemed almost as though it were killing the tree. Usually it is worse 
in the tops, but often is found in the clear butt logs, having obtained 
access through the scar of an old burn. It seems to follow the growth 
rings around the tree, and in green timber causes the wood to turn a 
dark brown throughout the neighboring rings. The holes are about 
one-third of an inch long and one-eighth of an inch wide, and filled 
with powdered wood. It is very difficult to detect it in the log before 
sawing, except sometimes by the sick appearance of the bark or the 
brown ring in the freshly cut end of the log. . We have never been 
able to find a specimen at work, so do not know what the worm looks 
like. In some of the dead timber from the old burn on the north side 
of the Gordon Pasha Lakes we have found colonies of flying ants 
that have bored passages in the wood, but the damage from them is 
not great. I would, however, like to see the powder worm trouble 
looked into somewhat by the Government entomologist. 


Owing to the limited uses for rough cedar and the time it would 
take to grow clear cedar, little can be done in the way of reforesta- 
tion, except possibly in growing poles. Unlike fir or spruce, cedar is 
not a good dimension wood, so that except for poles it cannot find a 
wide use in small sizes. It is probable, therefore, that we are at the 
present time harvesting the last crop. What was probably the finest 
stand of cedar in B. C.—that around the shores of Burrard Inlet—was 
logged years ago, but outside of that I believe the best of the cedar 
in the Southern belt, viz., that found on the higher benches and along 
the deeper valleys, is still to come out. Much of it will require heavy 
capital outlays and probably the perfecting of the aerial cableway or 
some other method of logging before it can be handled profitably. The 
Northern belt has hardly been scratched yet, but the bulk of it can 
be opened up more cheaply, as it is nearer the salt water and mostly 
below the fifteen hundred-foot contour line. 


Loggers seem very hazy on the score of relative logging costs of 
fir and cedar. I have had opinions all the way from fifty cents per 
thousand more to twice as much for cedar as fir. On one thing they 
are all agreed, and that is, that it costs more to log cedar than fir. 
This is partly accounted for by the lighter stand per acre, partly by 
the smaller volume per tree, and largely by the faulty nature of the 
timber, which necessitates heavy allowance for defect in scaling. 
Then in the Southern belt much of the cedar grows in rather inacces- 
sible places and on steep hillsides, all making for more costly log- 
ging, while in the Northern belt the rough, broken nature of the 
country, and the frequency of rock outcrops and ledges, necessitate 
much extra road building, while the distance from headquarters for 
supplies and repairs causes frequent delays and costly shutdowns. 
Much of the cedar in the vicinity of Vancouver has been cut in the 
form of shingle bolts, but, except where this is a cleaning-up process 
after logging has been finished, it is a very wasteful method of utiliz- 
ing the standing timber. 

With so many members of the Forest Branch here to-night I sup- 
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pose it would be impossible to pass without some reference to the 
controversial subject of scaling. The scaling of cedar calls for excep- 
tional skill, experience and judgment on the part of the scalers. The 
wood is so faulty and so irregular that much of the time it is 
simply a case of guess and try to do the fair thing. And, while passing 
I just wish to put in a good work for the present members of the Van- 
couver scaling staff.. I believe they are all thoroughly honest and try- 
ing to do the square thing to the best of their ability in a very difficult 
position. Of course, they will sometimes make mistakes, like the 
best of us, but 1f we only stopped to consider that probably the errors 
will compensate themselves during the year we might not be so ready 
to criticize. What ‘we all want is uniformity of scale, and we can 
then adjust ourselves to it, whether it be high or low. J might add, 
however, that it is a curious psychological fact that a low scale is more 
satisfactory to both the logger and the millman than a high scale. 
The logger feels he is making money because he is getting a higher 
average price for his logs, and the millman feels he can pay a high 
price because he will get an over-run that will reduce his log cost, and 
at the same time he feels that he is putting one “over” on the logger. 
What we don’t want is a scale that is high to-day and low to-morrow. 
Naturally, some scalers must be better than others, having had more 
experience and being capable of using better judgment. If these 
sealers could be reserved largely for cedar | believe it might help the 
situation, particularly in regard to grades. A man who has not seen 
much cedar cut in the mills, or has not had a long experience in scaling 
Pacific Coast timber, is badly handicapped in scaling and grading 
cedar logs. At the present time I believe the scale on cedar is fairly 
uniform—probably as uniform as it ever will be—but I believe much 
is to be desired in the way of uniformity of grading of cedar by the 
different scalers. I suppose we have appreciated and used more than 
_ any other firm here the grading of logs as a basis of purchase, and 
there are three or four of the regular scalers, at least, who are grading 
fairly uniformly and whose grading we know, so that we feel reason- 
ably safe in buying logs on their grades. But we have run across sey- 
eral instances of grading by other scalers who evidently had not had 
the same experience in cedar, and whose grades varied very widely 
from what we believe was the intended standard. We believe this 
has occurred somewhat more frequently with the shingle mills, with 
the result that the whole policy of grading has become discredited in 
the minds of certain loggers and manufacturers. This is the reason 
that I suggest, if possible, the reserving of several of the best scalers 
whose methods are uniform for the scaling of cedar practically exclu- 
sively, and as the other scalers acquire more experience and learn 
more neatly just what is intended to go in certain grades, then they 
can be used in cedar also. But until they do get down to a fairly uni- 
form basis it seems to me a mistake to publish their grading of a 
boom when both the logger and millman recognize it as absurd, 
as it only tends to throw suspicion on.the whole ‘scaling department. 


With regard to the grades themselves, as interpreted at the pre- 
sent time, I believe they are reasonably satisfactory. Of course there 
is one manifest absurdity in them, in that the only place for a log 
shorter than 16 feet is in the Number Three grade, but that is not 
serious. Possibly, as a siding manufacturer, | might suggest the split- 
ting of the present Number Two grade into two egrades—a Number 
Two lumber log and a shingle log. The Number Two lumber log 
would be one which, if it were a butt log, had 16 feet that would grade 
Number One, or a log that had, say, one side perfectly clear and the 
other side rough. In good timber you get a lot of these latter logs 
which grew on the steep slopes. They won't cut 50 per cent. clear, but 
one side of the log is just as clear as a Number One. The big North- 
ern factory logs might be classed with these also. In other words, it 
is the $10 to $12 log that I would call the Number Two lumber log, 
and the shingle log porta then be the $8 log, and would cut eight to 
nine thousand shingles per thousand feet, log scale. 

The Forest Branch report for the year 1914 gives the total pro- 
duction of cedar in the province as 190 million feet, log scale, of which 
the Vancouver and Island districts produced 168 million feet. Of 
this latter total probably not over 15 or 20 per cent. was sawn into 
lumber, nor do | believe the production of cedar lumber will ever run 
over 20 to 25 per cent. of the annual cut of cedar logs. 

The prevalence of loose rotton knots and other characteristic de- 
fects in cedar, which so lowers the grade of the common lumber that 
it is impossible—in spite of its light weight-—to find a market for it 
that will return cost, practically limits the production of cedar lum- 
ber to the clear grades, the rougher logs being turned into shingles. 
The most successful method of handling the production of cedar lum- 
ber has been found to be by the so-called combination mills, i.e., those 
specializing in clear lumber out of the select logs and allowing the 
rougher logs and the knotty hearts of the good logs to be cut into 
shingles. ‘All combination mills are short- log mills designed to cut 
logs of 16-foot lengths and to reduce them to inch lumber with the 
least possible waste. The equipment usually found in a mill of this 
kind is a band or circular head-saw for breaking down the logs, with 
gang and either roller or carriage re-saw to cut up the cants and pro- 


Two Factors 
With Which 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 


SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 
this generation. 


DEMAND—for wood and wood products wi!l not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 

For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment 
whether bought tor present or future operation or as 
an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 
but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about timber 


bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, IIl.—-1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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ce as much vertical grain stuff as possible. Large dry kiln capacity 
ry to take care of the high percentage of uppers produced, 
ing can be utilized to only a limited extent in this climate. 


wing to the breaking down of the structure of the wood at high 

res, with resultant honeycombing. The United States For- 
est Service recommends a humidity-regulated kiln with a tempera- 
ture of 140 \Ve are using the Abernethy patented continuous 
condensing kiln which given perfectly satisfactory results up to 160 
degrees, which is as high as we have attempted to go, drying the lum- 
ber in from four to six days according to the type of timber. The 
ill shipped in the most highly finished forms, usually half- 
h siding, this requiring the expenditure of a larger amount of labor 


degrees. 


a 


per unit of production than is the case with any other West Coast 
|. Then, too, the irregular shape of the logs, the large amount of 

aste owing to the defective nature of the timber, and the fact that 

t is all practically reduced to inch lumber, reduces very materially the 


f any plant as compared with the output of a fir mill equipped 
equal sawing equipment. From our own experience we believe 
rage cost of production of lumber in the siding mills is fully 
per cent. higher pet thousand than the cost of production in the 

ir mill. 
elieve, also, that the Coast cedar runs smaller on the average 
han most persons imagine. Even buying, as we do, the best logs, the 
i the logs we get have a diameter at the top of from 16 to 30 
lt is only occasionally, and generally in the Northern timber, 
ne gets a large percentage over 30 inches. In our own case we 
plan buy only the very highest grade of logs that come into the 
iarket, either selected or camp run, and when camp run we sort out 
nd sell all but the one and two lumber logs, our shingle mill capacity 

t being large enough to take care of the whole camp run. Formerly 


MK OF the 


great deal of factory cedar lumber was produced for door stock, etc., 

this business, I believe, has passed its zenith, as experience has 

n that cedar is too soft for inside finish. The problem of securing 

a supply of the proper quality of logs is the greatest problem we have 

‘ec. The difference in value between outwardly similar logs, to 

say nothing of the difference between rough and smooth logs, is very 

creat. Just what the difference in value between the 40-inch clear 

log with a six-inch core, and a 40-inch log with a two-foot core, is hard 

to estimate accurately, but some idea can be obtained by the fact that 

the clear lumber is worth about $20 to $25 per thousand more than the 
mmon. 

lt is very interesting to stand on the log deck and watch the vari- 


of the cedar from the various districts. From Thurlow 
island and the Northern camps come the big soft old growth cedar 
ith usually a rotten centre, but still the delight of cedar factory 
ias one defect for siding, and that is that it is often dark in 

the’ American consumer wants light-colored wood. But cut 
erain and some of the most beautiful figured stock is obtained. 


in type 


sh we could preserve the colors of the fresh sawn wood, but 
y they darken and fade. Often in one log you will find 

d almost as white as white pine, and this not sapwood, but heart 

1; then a streak of reddish pink shading off into browns and 


almost black, but still perfectly sound wood. Some people 
the dark wood believing it is dead or rotten, but it is simply 


growth. A year ago we got a bunch of logs from Green 
ids with the hearts all on one side, the rest of the log being 
Rock Bay logs are soft, but without the fancy figure of 
vth. The hearts of the Northern logs cut well into 


ngles, as the knots are usually spread well apart. 
| the Southern cedar we have cut is a different type. From 
Stave River, the Gordon Pasha and Jervis Inlet we get a hard, coarse- 
: 1, fast ving, sound cedar, clear enough but very difficult to 
enough, also, the sawdust from these logs is very 


roperties, so that it is much more difficult to keep 
ig these logs. Some of these logs are almost as 
frequently will pinch on the saw and stop the whole 


Northern logs we have run across of this type 
mentioned before that came from Allison’s camp, 
itiel properties was immediately noticeable. 
interesting timber in his locality, as we 
east three distinct types of cedar from him. [rom 
e had the same soft cedar as from the Northern 
Coquitlam River timber is about midway he- 
hearts of this sound Southern cedar make 
he knots are so close together it is almost impos- 


me er. 


Tye lhe 


anufacture of cedar lumber may become, 
will probably find its way into shingles. 
the shingle mills have been accustomed to 

large percentage of which came from the 

Inlet and Howe Sound. The manufac- 
deavored to maintain a high standard of quality, 
he reputation of Lb. C. shingles is continent-wide, 


But this reputation costs money to sustain. We have heard much 
lately from our friends across the line about the flood of cheap shin- 
gles from B. C. deluging their market. The flood consisted in 1914 
of 731 million shingles, according to the figures of the American Con- 
sul at Vancouver, and this quantity represents about 6 per cent. of 
the estimated American-producing capacity. The “cheapness” of tlte 
product is shown by the fact that every one of those shingles was sold 
at a premium of from 10 to 50 cents—mostly 25 to 30 cents—per thou- — 
sand over the current prices of American shingles of similar dimen- 
sion. But this premium is required at the present time to offset 
higher manufacturing costs, and does not represent extra profits to 
the B. C. manufacturer. Practically everything that enters into the 
building or operating of a shingle mill on this side of the line is higher 
than on the American side, usually about 30 per cent. 

Cedar lumber, owing to its weather-resisting qualities and its 
freedom from warping, shrinking, checking or splitting, is essentially 
an outside wood. It is too soft for inside finish, and the common lacks 
the strength for structural purposes. But for siding or outside finish it 
is unsurpassed. It will take and hold paint better almost than any 
other wood, and its light weight when dry allows it to be shipped long 
distances by rail. Compare freight charges by rail to, say, New York 
or Boston of $4.67 per M. on cedar siding with $25 to $27 per 


thousand on fir. timbers by rail, or even $13 by the Panama Canal, and 


you can see how broad is the market. Of course, markets have to be 
sought out. In 1912 and 1913 practically the whole output of our mill 
was absorbed by the Canadian market, but the collapse of the build- 
ing boom in the North-West caused us to seek new markets. Our 
products are now finding their way from Utah and Colorado through 
all the middle western States to the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, and Long Island. Some export of shingles has also been 
made to Australia and New Zealand, but as yet this market has not 
assumed large operations. 

The outlook for developing an export trade by water in cedar 
siding is not rosy. The product is too delicate and highly finished to 
be handled like ordinary timbers in and out of ships, and the tariff 
regulations of most countries are practically prohibitive for other 
than rough lumber. Then, too, in a few countries it is the fashion to 
use wood for the outside sheeting of the houses, so that there is no in- 
ducement for shipping the rough stock. America is, and must con- 
tinue to be, the market which will consume the bulk of our supply, and 
apparently the market is steadily broadening. This is largely due to 
the increasing scarcity of pine sidings. We have also noticed indica- 
tions lately that the cedar siding was displacing redwood siding in 
certain districts, even at a higher price, redwood not having proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

What the future has in store for the cedar industry of B. iC. we 
can only conjecture, but of one thing we can be sure, and that is that. 
tlfere will be a largely increased production of both cedar lumber and 
shingles in the next ten years, as holders of stumpage find their annual 
dues an increasing burden and endeavor to convert their equities into 
cash. Whether this will mean, as it has in all other lumber-producing 
sections, a period of large production with little 6r no profit to the 
operator, followed by a period of spectacular profits realized by those 
in a position to hang on till the bulk of the timber is exhausted, or 
whether the market will expand rapidly enough to absorb this extra 
production, time aleve will show. 


He Struck a Match 


He struck a match as he passed through 
The glorious growth of centuries ; 
He lit his pipe—and then he threw 
The tiny blaze among the trees. 
It flickered, seemed to die away— 
And he, all care!ess, passed along, é 
Filled with the pleasure of the day, 
The glory of the Forest’s song. 


Furious, wild-driv’n by the gale 
That roared as Hell is thought to roar, 
The forest fire swept hill and vale, tS 
Claiming its victims by the score. 
Huge flame-tongues covered every place 
That even seemed to offer hope, 
And devastation smote Earth’s face: 5 
No power, save God’s, with this could cope. ie 


Black are the hills where stood the trees : a 
That graced them so short time ago; 
No more their green boughs to the breeze a 
Sing gently, waving to and fro; ' a 
Black are the stumps and dry the rills 
That yesterday so joyous went; 
3ut blackest is it that these ills 
Are suffered by the innocent! oa 
—Carroll Wright. a 
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Forest Forces Fighting Flames 


The exceedingly dry weather which prevailed during the greater 
part of the month of June culminated in the outbreak of a number of 
forest fires in New Westminster district and at several points up the 
Coast. 

The most serious outbreak occurred on A. P. Allison’s limits at 
Green Point Rapids, where fire overran about 2,000 acres of old slash- 
ings and caused considerable damage to standing timber, the Hogets 

railway and other equipment. 

Hatfield’s limits at Dominion Harbor suffered from two fires 
early in the month, one of which made necessary the summoning of a 
large force of fire fighters. Fanned by a stiff wind the fire spread 
rapidly to Higgins’ camp, a few miles distant, and almost before they 
were aware of the danger the camp buildings were ablaze and the crew 
of sixty men had to seek safety by abandoning most of their clothing 
and effects. ‘ 

Other sufferers were Charles Lee and Edward Dalby, whose 
camps on Loughborough Inlet were also destroyed, although most of 
the contents were saved. Thirty-five men employed in the two camps 
were compelled to return to the city to await the erection of new 
buildings. 

In the Fraser Valley a number of fires broke out at various points, 
the most serious being in the limits of the M. B. King Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, where 200 acres of slash burned furiously and caused 
some damage to virgin timber. 

J. E. Tretheway, who operates a logging camp in the vicinity of 
King’s mill in Surrey, lost his blacksmith shop and contents and had 
some fallen timber damaged. 

On Dominion Day several fires secured a good start in Burnaby 
municipality, between Vancouver and New Westminster. The plants 
of the Acorn Lumber Company and North Burnaby Lumber Com- 
pany were in danger for a time, but a large force of men succeeded, 
after hard work, in getting control of the situation. 


Several hundred men employed in the logging camps of the Can- 
adian Western Lumber Company, Limited, in the vicinity of Courte- 
nay, Vancouver Island, spent the night following Dominion Day 
fighting a serious fire which broke out at Camp Five. A bridge was 


burned and other loss caused before the blaze was controlled. Satur- 
day night a hurry-up call was sent out from Headquarters Camp, 
where much valuable plant was endangered by a fierce fire which was 


Note 


prices on the 


Roofings 


Certainly this year is the time to take on 
these profitable side lines. 


BIRD & SON 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


Montreal St. John Winnipeg Calgary 


In the United States lumber dealers practically without exception are handling 
Building Papers, Roofings, Wall Board and similar material. 


By the very nature of the lumber dealers’ business they are the logical people to 
distribute such materials—and there is of course a good profit in these side lines. 


If these items are-not included in your line now will, you write us for information and 


NEPONSET 


Building Papers 


Vancouver 


spreading with great rapidity. Fire Warden Fitzgerald took charge 
of operations and held the blaze in check. 

Advices to the Minister of Lands indicate that the conditions 
noted early in July still prevail, notably in Prince Rupert, Hazelton, 
Tete Jaune Cache, Fort George, Nelson, Cranbrook, Kamloops and 
Vancouver districts, where rains have held the immediate hazard in 
check, besides extinguishing many fires. In the Vancouver division 
fires are reported at Wyatt Bay, Dead Lake, Sachelt and Deserted 
Bay, several thousand acres of- slash having been alight during the 
early part of the week of July 4th, fortunately with but slight damage 
to merchantable timber. A few small fires in the Island district have 
been either extinguished or are under control; there were some 250 
acres of slash burned over near Courtenay in the area logged over 
by the Comox Logging & Railway Company, attended by some dam- 
age to one of their camps. 


Robert Dollar Company Selling Vessels 


Claiming that the regulations respecting crews to be imposed 
under the new U. S. Seamen’s bill will make it impossible to operate 
his steamers at a profit, Capt. Robert Dollar, president of the Robert 
Dollar Steamship Company, San Francisco, is reported to have dis- 
posed of the lumber carrier M. S. Dollar to Birkall & Company, of 
Shanghai, China, and to be considering an offer for the sister vessel, 
the Robert Dollar. A third freighter, the steamer Mackinaw, found 
a buyer early in July. Capt. Dollar’s original intention was to trans- 
fer his vessels to Vancouver and operate them under British registry. 
To this end he visited Vancouver in order to make necessary arrange- 
ments for dock accommodation, etc., and while here received an offer 
which tempted him to sell. The elimination of the Dollar line ves- 
sels will leave only the Great Northern Railway liner Minnesota and 
the vessels of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company flying the Ameri- 
can flag in the transpacific trade, and the latter company may also 
withdraw their ships before November, when the new law takes effect. 


The Russian barque Lucipara left Vancouver harbor July 7th 
for the United Kingdom with a cargo of lumber taken on at Hastings 
Mills. 

The Russian ship Endymion is due at Vancouver shortly to load 
lumber at Hastings Mills for the United Kingdom. 
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Wall Board 


Bird & Son, 
Dept. W.., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Send us your book ‘ 
Send proposition on: 
Neponset Roofings. 
Granitized Shingles. 
Wall Board. 
Waterproof Building 


‘Repairing and Building.” 


Papers. 


Name ... 
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DOMINION BLUE PRINT CO. 


Drafting Maps, ete. 


SEY. 4670 


151 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


CANADIAN JUNK CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of Metals, Machinery, Scrap 
Iron Pipes, Rope, etc. New and Second 

Hand Belting 


H. B. WAGNER, Proprietor 


Cor. Gore & Alexander Sts. 


mour S79 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


ne Sey 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. Limited 


MACHINE KNIVES 
of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 


Knives, Shear 
Blades 


Send for Price List 


1 4 to 14° Wide 
4 to 72: Diam. 
2. to 36” Diam. 
Roller Die Type 


solicited. 


BAND SAWS, 
CIRCULAR SAWS, 
CYLINDER SAWS, 
SWAGES, 

Inquiries 


The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Would you like a specimen copy 
of the 


Western Canada 
Contractor? 


If you desire to keep closely in touch 
with the activity in the building 
trade going on in the West you 
should be a subscriber. 


Two dollars per year in advance 


302 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING 
WINNIPEG 


If you need any 
help, try a want 
advertisement in 
the WESTERN 


LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in 


touch with the 
right kind of men 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


2 Cents 


sertion for 
per inch, 


less than twenty-five cents. 


Small display advertisements, 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. 


No in- 
one insertion, $1.50 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to deliver 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE LUMBERMAN WISHES 
position as Manager or Assistant 
Manager of line of yards, long ex- 
perience, best of references. Ad- 

“Position,” care Western 

Lumberman, 302 Travellers Build- 

ing, Winnipeg. 8* 


dress 


EXPERIENC5D SALESMAN 
wants position to sell Canadian 
spruce and other lumber products. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade in 
lowa, Minnesota and Dakotas. Pre- 
fer Minnesota territory. |_ Address 
“Salesman,” care of Western Lum- 
berman, 302 Travellers Bldg., Win- 
nipeg. 


AGENCY WANTED 


WANTED—TO HANDLE COAST 
material on commission basis, also 
shingles. Am selling on road now 
in Alberta. Can give references. 
Address “Salesman,” care of West- 
ern Lumberman, Vancouver, B. C. 

7 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO.,, 
Blaine, Wash. 9* 


Government Dock Nearing Com- 
pletion 

The last two of the twenty- 
three reinforced timber and con- 
crete cribs which will form the 
foundation of the new Dominion 
Government dock on Burrard In- 
let, Vancouver, was _ placed-in 
position on July 15th. The fill- 
ing in of the great central area 
with sand from the mouth of the 
Fraser River is being done by sev- 
eral large clam-shell dredges, and 
work will soon be commenced on 
the huge warehouse sheds which 
will line both sides of the 800- 
foot dock. Upon the  filled-in 
surface between the sheds there 
will be laid seven railway tracks. 
Work is being pushed vigorously 
on the foundations for the big 
grain elevator, which first called 
for the putting in of a long cof- 


fer dam to keep out the tide. 
High in the air—when the ele- 
ator has been completed—there 
vill run two grain galleries the 
full length of the dock, equipped 
vith nine spouts down which the 


grain will be shot into the holds 
of the waiting vessels. 

Spokane, Wash., manufacturers 
of white pine have united with 
Minnesota manufacturers in 
declared to be the most 
extensive campaign of advertis- 
ing ever undertaken by western 


vhat is 


lumber producers, involving the 
expenditure of from $200,000 to 
$250,000 and lasting five years, 
as announced by A. L. Flewell- 
ing, manager of the Milwaukee 
Land Company, and A. W. Laird, 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company. In addition the Inland 
IXmpire and Minnesota manufac- 
turers will affiliate with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation in a five years’ advertis- 
ing propaganda for all kinds of 
lumber products. The expenses 
are to be met by a-levy of about 
10 cents per thousand feet of lum- 
ber produced by the companies. 


The lack of tonnage on the Pa- 
cific has created a situation never 
before experienced. Shipowners 
are reaping a rich harvest, the rate 
on lumber for the United King- 
dom being now 200 shillings—an 
advance of 50 shillings within 
two months. Grain charters are 
correspondingly high, and further 
advances are considered probable. 


Yellowhead Pass Lumber 
Company 

The general annual meeting of 
the directors and shareholders of 
the Yellowhead Pass Lumber 
Company was held at Cranbrook. 
The condition of the company 
from a financial point of view is 
excellent, the assets exceeding the 
liabilities -by over half a million 
dollars. Mr. A. Carney, of Kas- 
lo, who has been president of the 
enterprise since its formation in 
1906, occupied the chair. An op- 
tion of purchase of company’s 
timber limits, forty-eight in all, 
situated -in the valley of the 
Fraser above Fort George, was 
granted to a gentleman in Eng- 
land at a figure highly satisfac- 
tory to the directors and share- 
holders. Should this option be 
not taken up by the first of July 
next one of the great lumber op- 
erators in North Carolina will be 
given an option for time sufficient 
to complete an examination. It 
is expected that the latter party 
will in all probability acquire the 
company’s holdings, which are es- 
timated to cut about seven hun- 
dred million feet. The following 
were chosen officers of the com- 
pany for the ensuing year: A. 
Carney, president; Lester Clapp, 
vice-president ; Joseph Ryan, man- 
aging director and secretary; di- 
rectors—Messrs. Cock, Fenwick, 
Louis Johnson, A. E. Watts and 
Isaac Burch. 


C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


Beundary, Topography 
and Railroad Surveys 


Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 
518 HastingsSt. W.VANCOUVER, B.C. 


HORSES FOR SALE 


Millmen and Loggers— I make a 
specialty of handling heavy horses 
for your purposes. 


Telephone Fairmont 566 
s 310 Lansdowne Ave. 
W.H. Weisdepp, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Seattle Boiler Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness en Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


Burners 


q; 2 LOps 


We have a patent 
overdraftsystem in 

3 «our burner which 
ore x requires no grates, 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phene Ballard 555. Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEA1 TLE 


Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C. 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 


WVAES i BRN} 


Boilers Boilers Boilers 


We have a most up-to-date plant for the 
manufacture of the above and guarantee 
our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. 


All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates 
planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. 


When figuring on new power plants, get 
our figures. It will pay you. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. 
Victoria, B. C. 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 
varying requirements of 
the trade. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & 


GALT 


Western Branch 


Toronto Office 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. 


ponigcene 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 

perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 

mum cost, without checks or splits 
Send for catalog and list of users 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


LUMBERMAN 


“MADE IN CANADA” 


SAVE-THE- HORSE 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
By. ce 


Troy Chemical Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Gentlemen :—I purchased a bottle of 
and I certainly had good results. 
months since using. 


19 Years 


$5. 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 


McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie G McCulloch Company, Limited 


ONTARIO 


CANADA 


Established 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


your 
It cured her so she has never been lame since, 


39 
First Making Sure 


Bridgden, Ont., Oct. 17, 714. 


Please send me your book and sample con- 
tract. I have a valuable mare that is lame 
in foreleg, with a sprained tendon; it is right 
below the knee joint. When she is driven it 
swells quite a lot. There seems to be quite 
a ridge on it. Seeing your ad. thought I 
would write you for advice. 


WM. SULLIVAN. 


Five Months After 


Brigden, Ont., March 22, 1915. 
Save-The-Horse and used it on a driving mare 
It is five 
WM. SULLIVAN, R. R. No. 2. 


A Success 


No blistering or loss of hair. Horse works. 
Every bottle sold with Signed Contract to return money if 
remedy fails on Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—or ANY Shoulder, 


Knee, 


Book, Sample Contract and Advice all FREE. 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT 


Druggists every where sellSave-The-Horse with contract, or we send by Parcel Post 
or Express Prepaid. 


| WE MAKE 
Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


British Columbia Agents 
Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


of] 
CTRADE MARK ) MARK 
"4 ) 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER 


82 Beaver Street, 


& DIMOND, 


NEW YORK 


40 WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Thos. & Wm. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England 


at ad 


bp 


4 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND | 
are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- 
Canadian B. K. Morton Co., Ltd., 49 Common Street, Montreal 
Canadian B. K. Morton Co., Ltd., 86 Richmond Street East, Toronto 
Evans, Coleman & Evans, Ltd., Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
General Supplies, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN Ait 


EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


You cannot log with horses as cheaply as you can with a 
PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER. 


Have been working successfully since 1904. 


PHOENIX MFG. CO. EAU CLAIRE, Wis, US.A. 


Works on North Side 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


will furnish a cheap 
route for shingle ship- 
ments to Eastern points. 


Far seeing shingle 
manufacturers are 
equipping their mills 
with 


“Simplex” 


and 
“Eclipse” 
machines to be ready for 
the rush of orders to come. 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


The Mark of Quality 


How does this machine look to you? 


Note the Monolithic construction, the steam operated rolls, 
the heavy drive, and the dirt-proof saw shifters. 


Can you imagine a working condition that this machine will 
not meet? 
Send a card for the bulletin. 


Pacific Coast Edger. 
Built in 60, 66 and 72 inch sizes. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Orillia, Canada 


Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. AGENCIES : Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Waterous Boilers 
Are Best For Sawmill Use 


fat) See 
You can get the best efficiency and satisfaction in steam and dirty water—they are easily cleaned and readily taken 
production by using Waterous Return Tubular Boilers care of. 
installed the Waterous way. Our boiler settings—both full front and dutch oven—are 
They are economical of fuel—carry plenty of steam in re- dimensioned and designed to best handle the various fuels 
serve for use in emergencies—can be used with hard used in the sawmill. We can guarantee to give you the 


most perfect combustion, with 
the least amount of work and 
attention, whatever kind of 


fuel you burn. We build 
both brick and full steel set- 
tings for all size boilers, single 
or battery. 


Waterous Return Tubular Boilers 
are built for all Provinces—any 


size up to 165 H.P. 


Write for new catalogue. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 


H. B. Gilmour, Vancouver, B.C. BRANTF ORD, CANADA Branch—Winnipeg, Man. 


Our thirty five years’ experience in metal ane enablers us " ai on the ake a babbitt 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work ‘it is an 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing « engines, traction en- 4 
——=  gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is high | 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, rade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. Ades 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in making youa ship 7 s 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada —_ New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Lois, Mo. 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto — 


Wickes’ Gangs 
“As Staple in a Saw Mill as Sugar i in a Grocery” ae 


You are the GAINER if you read this. RS, 
You are the LOSER if you don’t heed this. 


Practical and economic rea- 
sons working together have 
-stamped the Wickes Gang ‘as — 
the one machine which can be | 
depended upon to produce saw 

mill profits under the most ad- 
verse conditions of the log and 
lumber market. The prices of 
logs and lumber often get so 
close together that gang saw- 


ea —" ST. Z by = 4 x 
a é i = =e fh, ing is necessary to show a 
A Babbitt of Quality | = ||| 
z Sones Pane . The gang will give you 15 per 
Pa cent. more flooring strips from 


7 as eae : i quantity of cants th 
b - a given qu of cants than 
For For - i any other method. — 
: ° : 3 % min Ask us-to prove this to you. 
Heavy High ; : ah 2=©6—S—é« Arree:« you. NEXT ‘too thee sav-— 
E : @i ing on silo stock? 


Pressure Speed r J [ * wil a8 t Have you learned the new 


trick on dimension? 
ALWAYS RELIABLE ; ; | q A -No obligation whatever is in- 
A Mechanical Economy | is the ont 


curred in asking us to cel you. 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg 
Sure one. 


Sallnindorase Mata G || Wickes Brothers 2 


HAMILTON , | t 410 White Building ce SEAT Ey WASH. 
Head Office, Saginaw, Micnipan, U.S.A. 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when 


BEAVER BRAND 


vs when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. _Here’s a carpenter’s spiel :— 


» at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 
Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 
flooring I ever laid.” 


p against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


VANCOUVER September, 1915 _ WINNIPEG 


Sern unbernan 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR SEPTEMBER-—ToronT0o-1915 NUMBER NINE 


THIS TRADE MARK | | 


On Malleable or Steel Chains | | Electric-Welded Boom Chain 


All styles All sizes 

6 6 f More == More = f{ More 

is your guarantee of superior quality— 25% | weld 25% { Strength 25% { wees 
in material, design and workmanship. Wags 


in 
Canada 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


ee ere 5 Ba 
Look for it on every link. 35 16 60 lbs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 
Y% 14 80 lbs. 2500 Ibs. 5000 Ibs. 
[ IN K- B E LT fe) M PA N Y 3s 13 90 Ibs. 3500 Ibs. 7000 lbs. 
5 is 12 110 lbs: 4500 lbs. 9000 lbs. 
-Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 
Moronte=Canadian Link-Belt Co,, Ltd—1188, King Street West. Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 
Seattle—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co., 580 Ist Ave. South. ts 
Portland, Ore.—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co.,—14th and Lovejoy Streets. = 
A. R. Williams Machinery Comeany, Ltd.—Vancouver, B.C. M Cc K | n n Oo n C h a | n C Oo m p a n y 
Waterous Engine Works o., Ltd.— Brantford, Ont. ° 
Eby Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal. St. Catharines, Ont. 


rc SERRE DE a OTT ——— a —— _ —_ 


*, RUBBER GOODS 
4?’ FOR LUMBERMEN 


Beltin Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
= on this line. ‘‘P.M.S.,” ‘‘Special Drive” and ‘‘Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. 


Packings ‘““Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
——_—————=— will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. 


7 One or more of our twenty brands cf Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


| TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Get The Most Out Of 


Your Machines and Men > 


with 


Waterproof Leather Belting 


If the power generated in your plant is being transmitted practically with- 
out loss to your various machines you are getting the most out of those 
machines and men and your plant is operating at maximum efficiency. 

The one belt that will promote these conditions in a saw or planing mill _ 
is “AMPHIBIA. 

This belting is made from selected hides that are given a secret waterproof 
tanning. jThe best of the butt is then selected for AMpHiBIA belting—all 


weak spots are culled out by experienced men. 


The manufacture of “AmpuHIBIA belting is carried on with extreme care and 
rigid inspection. Every joint is made firm as the leather itself. The finish 


on AmpuHiBiA is one that makes the belting grip the pulley and prevent slipping. — 


‘Coalber like gold has no substitute, 


Write us for a sample order and state where belt is to run. — 


Write To-day | 


Made in Canada 


Gulhrt eat 


Tanners and Manufacturers | 
of Leather Belts for 39 years. 
MONTREAL é 


511 William St. 


AMPHIBIA ~ 222082. WINNIPEG 7A MPHIBIA 
ST. JOHN VANCOUVER | ~ A 


Na 149 Prince William St. 107-111 Water St. 
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Sheviin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER - LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office : 


417 Union Bank Bldg. i - Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-Flavelle <¢;, ~) 


Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


‘High Grade Cedar Products, including 
jgavnpt Lath, Shingles, ete. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed c 
' FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Hoe Pacific Coast Pattern 
Bit and Shank 


The famous Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks are made from the best quality of steel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest wétk. 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amdunt 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


R. HOE & CO. - - New York 


The following agents can supply your wants: 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B.C. 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


TANKS 
SHIVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B.G. WORKMEN 


—Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Drzed flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


VWULCANG CANGea = WO RKS 


NT THE COST 
a. || NOW 


expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the Is the Time to Build 


“MUSKEGON” WATER SPACE BURNER BURNER The “ Build Now” slogan applies to your 


is so great an economizer. | business as well. The best way to build 
your business is to advertise it, and the 


That it will save you money is beyond question. surest way to advertise it and get results 
The records of some hundreds of money-making is through— 


mills prove the profitableness of this system and The 


his B 
this Burner. Western Lumberman 


ae Write for full facts. 302 Travellers Building 
MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS Write us NOW. WINNIPEG 


Muskegon, Mich. 


pone 
cf 


Reg. UE. Pat. Of o is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


IRON, STEEL and BRASS CASTINGS, 


LOGGING ENGINES, BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS. 


519-695 Sixth Avenue West st iba del Vancouver, B.C. 


Telephone— Fairmont 240 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. c. D. McNAB, Manager 


® * 
High-Grade Pine |".ir sh tame 
= 
g Lath and Mouldings 
We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when , Placing orders for Summer needs. We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 
every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto. 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C,P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of ea 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P.O. Address, WALDO, B.C. | Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 


© Hoffman Bros. Co. —. 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK 
— SPECIALTY— 
Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 


8. Pat. on 
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Thos. Kirkpatrick 


' VANCOUVER, B. C. 


THE CRANBROOK 
FOUNDRY 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


Phone 44. P.O. Box 833 
We are pacman in Saw Mill 
Machinery and repairs. 

We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


McKinnon & Clarke, Proprietors 


YOU WANT THE BEST? 
“Genuine Oak” 


BELTING 


Manufacturer of 


High Grade B.C. Shingles 


Mail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 


Prairie Representatives: 


Cuddy & Nelson 


Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg 


Ontario Representative: 


W. J. Smith 


Weston, Ont. 


WE SUPPLY IT! 


More Solid Leather to the Square 
Foot than any other Belt Made 


D. K. McLaren, Limited. 


Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto - - 200 King St. West 
St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William gh 


Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s 


The prnudene Tools 


Lumbering Tools| 


Finest Quality 
Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co, Ltd. Toronto 


Send for Catalogue and Price List 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants 


vin C.P.Ry., CN Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 


Abbotsford Timber & 


Trading Co., Limited 


" MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 
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Simonds - 


Crescent Ground Cross-Cut 


Saws 


aN 
Cut 10 per cent. more No 
Timber, same labor a 

being used than any S 


other brand of saws 
made. 


MONTREAL 


These saws do not now 
have, and they never have had 
an equal for fast, clean, easy 
cutting. They save time, labor 


Your Dealers and expense. Insist on getting 
carry them Simonds Crescent Ground Cross- 
cut Saws. 


Simonds Mfg. Company 


VANCOUVER, B.C. | MONTREAL, QUE. ST. JOHN, N.B. 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Keystone No. 1 


DISSTON 
Exhibit 


Panama Pacific 
International 


Exposition 
Highest Award 
hig Tools, Files 
~— Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd. 


2 Fraser Ave. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Lom 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 
CAPITAL BRAND 


QUALITY KNIVES CAPITAL. 


“High Speed” aoe Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hara Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


CAPITAL. 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Lid. 


Sheffield, England 
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Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


dé Limited 


Manufacturers 
we Head Office : 
th : Revelstoke, B. C. 
Reliable | | LEATHER Manufacturers of all Grades and 
Bel tin g ; é BELT rene Classes of Mountain Lumber. 
= SE =o Or se! ; : 
_—  To-Day White Pine, Western 
QUALITY aen  S 


Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


: 0 ee i olay 
Never Varies x , Sot re 
= Co 
“a €SsT a> 3 


55 Years in the 


Market and pie Ne } " 
STILL MONTREAL Toronto Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 
WE LEAD ADDN (coe ke 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. — - ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


peta; Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


HLS. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


FOUR MODERN MILLS 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Everything Wire Rope Producers 
in Lumber 
Special Mill Carriage 


Write, wire or phone us. We can Ropes built for the 
get it for you. The Best Grades— job. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. “Double Salmon Strand” 


Logging Ropes. 
OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber “Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 


We Sell to Dealers Only Handles, Etc. 
“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


A 
& 
cf 
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Exclusive Sales Agents: 


B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. mo 
Send your orders to Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. CAMPBELL | | british columbia Mills Timber& Trading Co. 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date Vancouver, B. C. 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 


from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
~ >) E 8 hed 1865 
and Planing Mills wigins eee SS Socom te 
Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 603 McIntyre Block, P. O. Box 161, Winnipeg 
Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER The 
<2 Ge British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co 


Attention ! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results? 


Do you know our reputation for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments — 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders P 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION You oan rely ona abe 


Is Our Particular Specialty 


e 
The Heavier it is the Better we like it i edar Fir 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to : 
Spruce Pine 


16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co.,Ltd. Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Blag., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C Chase, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 
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MICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 
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Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


M ills at Canford, B. C. Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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have the stretch taken out before you get 


them and “the 15% less stretch” means an overall 
economy of 15% on your belting costs. 


Every time you ‘‘take up” a slack belt it usually means cutting out a useless 
piece. In a year these pieces represent considerable belting all paid for but of 
no use to you. All this is additional to the time lost in tighteningabelts}. and 
power lost through slack belts. +: ~ 3 eu 
Use Goodhue Belts aud reduce your. 
belting charges and “‘ belt labor’’ 
by 15%. ’Tis worth considering. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co. 


Limited 
Danville, P.Q. ; 


We tan our own Leather— 
we know it’s good. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives: 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1142 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 


Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited 


Montreal, P. Q. 


LEADERSHIP 


4S won and retained only by deserving confidence 
and holding it, year in and year out. 


For over sixty years, we have merited and 
held the leadership in our goods in Canada. 


Our line up is complete, our quality is unex- 
celled and our prices are right. Let us show 
you what we can do. 


It is our desire to serve you. 


Canadian Consolidated ig 
Rubber Co., Limited MI N 
Montreal, P. Q. 2 


28 ‘Service’? Branches Throughout Canada 
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Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta! Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
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As British Columbia lumber and 
shingle manufacturers look to the 
prairie provinces for the great bulk of 
their orders, and quite naturally antici- 
pate that as the empty spaces are taken up by land-hungry settlers 
they will find there an increasing market for building material, it 
would seem to be a wise precaution to secure all possible data con- 
cerning the present use of substitutes for wood in the three pro- 
vinces. We know that the manufacturers of substitutes are persist- 
ent and liberal advertisers in all classes of journals reaching the 
retailer and the consumer; we have indubitable evidence from many 
sources, including the National Lumber Association of the United 
States, that the sales of substitute products on the American con- 
tinent are constantly increasing in volume; and we have reasons for 
believing that even in our own North-West the use of substitutes is 
growing steadily without the aid of the special campaign methods 
occasionally employed by the manufacturers of these products to liven 
up unresponsive territory. One thing at least is certain—the day 
will come, and possibly much sooner than expected, when our lum- 
bermen will have to meet much stiffer competition from this end in 
their exclusive territory than is now experienced, and no time should 
be lost in providing all possible safeguards against attempts to weaken 
public confidence in the superiority of lumber and shingles as build- 
_ing materials. 

Our shingle manufacturers, possibly, have more to fear than other 
millmen from the enterprise of makers of substitutes, for the reason 
that—collectively and individually—they have always practically 
ignored the press publicity for which their competitors expend hun- 
dreds of. thousands of dollars annually in order to tell an impression- 
able people why they should buy So and So’s brand of patent roofing 
for their next building or repair job. For some years past British 
Columbia shingle men have harbored the pleasant belief that for 
climatic reasons ready roofings were not adapted for prairie use, and 
consequently they need have no fears for the security of their trade in 
that quarter. It is not so very many years ago since we heard the 
same argument advanced by shingle men in Ontario and the Mari- 
time Provinces, where it is even colder than in our North-West. What 
do we find has happened there? Very large quantities of patent roof- 
ings are sold yearly in Eastern Canada, and we have to-day in the 
lumber business in Vancouver at least half-a-dozen men who form- 
erly sold shingles in the East on commission or salary, and who were 
“frozen out,’ not by the severe weather, but by the dwindling demand 
for a product formerly supreme in that territory as a roof covering. 

We have heard it said by a shrewd lumberman well acquainted 
with the prairie situation, and we repeat his remarks for what they 
may be worth, that the flocking of so many American farmers to our 
side of the line will mean a great deal to the manufacturers of ready 
roofing and cement, for the reason that most of these settlers, having 
used substitutes where they came from, will continue to do so in 
Western Canada, or at any rate will speak favorably of them to their 
neighbors. Whether or not our American friends are thus predis- 
posed, there must be very many native Canadians and others in the 


Prairie Use of Wood — 
Substitutes 


three provinces who do not hold with us that the B. C. red cedar 
shingle is the only reliable roof covering, and that in most cases the 
users of substitutes for lumber are unfair to Canada’s great pioneer 
industry. The following letters received from prairie retailers in 
representative districts make interesting and instructive reading: 


Aberdeen, Sask., July 3rd, 1915. 
“Replying to your favor of the 28th ult., beg to state that I think 
all the lumber yards in the West handle patent roofing, and some (but 
a very few) handle metal and other substitutes. Cement and roofing, 
however, are pushed just as hard by the retail lumber dealer, I think, 
as the lumber is, and is pecoe mized as part of the retail lumber busi- 
ness.’ 
Morden, Man., July 6th, 1915. 
“We have just sold one silo this year, a stave silo. The weather 
has been very unfavorable for corn and therefore unfavorable for sell- 
ing silos. However, we have been working hard on the problem for 
two years, and may say the farmers are growing corn and are alive to 
the value of a silo, but on account of short crops they have so many 
crying needs in the way of stables, houses, etc., that they are not pre- 
pared to go ahead just yet. There are no cement ones here yet.” 


Grandview, Man., July 6, 1915. 

“We have your letter in reference to patent roofing, and also in 
reference to cement. In so far as our lumbermen carry both these 
items we are afraid it will be some time until there is an organization 
attempted to discourage the sale through the retailers. Any move- 
ment of this nature, therefore, will have to originate through the 
manufacturers of lumber, as the retailers are not alive to the situa- 
tion, although it should be apparent to those handling patent roofing 
that the hardware and general stores are handling them.” 


Birch Hills, Sask., July 7, 1915. 
“Tn reply to your inquiry of June 28th, we would say that there 
is considerable patent roofing demanded in our territory. An incon- 
siderable amount of steel is used on large stables (corrugated iron, 
chiefly). The greater percentage of patent roofing is the so- -called 
(—_——————_). We believe the total space covered by patent roof- 
ing and shingles throughout the year to be about equal. However, 
as you no doubt know, a great many temporary log buildings are 
erected in our territory, on which the builder insists on using roofing. 
All frame buildings, with scarcely an exception, are covered with 
cedar shingles.” 
Moose Jaw, Sask., July 7, 1915. 
“Answering yours of June 28th, with reference to roofing and 
other substitutes for lumber, in which you ask what the situation is 
concerning the growth of the trade of patent roofing in our territory. 
All these commodities referred to have been on the market for years, 
and I think are growing in demand in about the same proportion 
that other building materials are growing in demand.” 


Ninga, Man., July 3, 1915. 
“We never have handled any ready roofing, and inform our cus- 
tomers, if they are determined to buy something that is of little use, 
they must go elsewhere for it. We are confident that there are not 
twenty square feet sold here in twelve months.” 


It is cause for sincere rejoicing that, 
despite the very grevious obstacle pre- 
sented in a great scarcity of vessels 
and constantly soaring charter rates, 
the export mills of the province are able to show a substantial gain 
in the quantity of lumber shipped during the first half of 1915 as com- 
pared with the same period in 1914. That the conditions were un- 
favorable is demonstrated in the serious shrinkage noted in the for- 
eign and domestic shipments of the Washington and Oregon mills, 
whose trade fell from 882,337,803 feet for the first half of 1914 to 659,- 
687,430 feet for the first half of 1915. The B. C. gain affords con- 
firmation of the earnestness with which our exporters have set to 
work to improve upon the dilatory methods which marked their 
dealings with the foreign lumber markets during the three banner 
years 1911-12-13, when almost the entire cut of the Interior and Coast 
mills was required to supply the insistent demands of the prairie 
dealers for building material. 

While that market continued to absorb lumber at fairly remuner- 
ative prices very little attention was paid to the off-shore customer, 
the natural result being that he placed his order elsewhere. A con- 
siderable portion of our former export trade was thus diverted, and 
it is for the recovery of the lost ground, and the gain of another 
trench or two in the battle for new business, that our millmen are 
now fighting so strenuously and so successfully. 

The proof that the export lumber trade of the province is expand- 
ing is contained in the half-yearly statistical report issued by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, wit hwhich all British 


B. G. Danaher Exports 
Show Increase 
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sia export mills are affiliated for grading purposes. The fig- 
w that during the first six months of 1915 British Columbia 
a total of 31,132,644 feet, as compared with 20,574,512 feet 
‘ing the same period in 1914. The strictly foreign cargoes aggre- 
d for the six months of this year 20,362,111 feet, as compared 
17,019,195 feet for the first half of last year; the domestic ship- 
» Atlantic Coast points were 10,044,961 feet this year as com- 
1 3,555,317 feet for last year’s period; and to California we 
the first half of this year 725,572 feet, as against 729,209 feet 
in the same period of 1914. 
Much of the credit for what has already been accomplished in 
behalf of our languishing export industry is properly to be ascribed 
the energetic action of the provincial government in securing the 
intment of Chief Forester H. R. MacMillan as Dominion Trade 
Commissioner, and granting him leave of absence to make a tour of 
the world’s lumber markets. The placing in the estimates of a sum 
| fifty thousand dollars for market extension work was part of a 
fully prepared plan mapped out by Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of 
for the uplift of the industry in general, and the benefits of 
, the retailers will share along with the manufacturers for export 
il trade. The interests of all are very closely related, and the 
sion of a large share of the cut of our modern waterfront mills 
the foreign trade would relieve the present over-production and 
out speedy and continued prosperity. This is what Hon. 


sno ah 


W. R. Ross and the members of the Forestry Board are aiming to 
bring about. Already several good cargo orders have been filled for 
the British Government and appear in the total shipments for the 
first half of this year; now we have the further welcome announce- 
ment from Hon. Mr. Ross that arrangements have just been con- 
cluded with the British authorities and Australian firms for the sup- 
ply of a number of additional cargoes, the equivalent of many millions 
of feet. These orders may be regarded merely as an earnest of what 


is to come from the same quarter, because it is certain that many 
dreds of lumber cargoes will be needed to repair the destruction 
ught about by the war. 
“To advertise and exploit in various 
ways the merits of the products of its 
members by general publicity exhibits, 
distribution of literature, co-operation 
-tailers, educating of consumers to the proper methods of lay- 
-otection of shingles against attacks of competitors; to induce 
emand for shingles in foreign countries; to combat the wave of 
.dverse public sentiment against the shingle which has grown out 
‘ false statements as to the responsibility of shingles for fires, and 
erally, by all legitimate publicity methods, to increase the demand 


Tardy but Possibly not 
too Late 


- above represents the platform adopted by the shingle manu- 
ers of Oregon and Washington at a recent meeting called to 
uss the good of the industry. It looks like a winner provided it 
| out with the energy displayed by the patent roofing manu- 
rs in pushing their business. 

Many retail lumber dealers complain 
that business is bad. What do they do 
as a consequence? The majority sit in 
their offices; some discuss the progress 
is making with the business men of their town. Few, 
spare moments to study how and where they could 
ber. What is required is systematic individual work on 

e retail dealer. 


Creating Trade 


sree their 


Our ntemporary, the Retail Lumberman, in discussing this 
al a f statements which make interesting reading for 
estern Canada. An extract is given herewith: “It 
iy the least, that the usual custom of retailing 

ilding materials has not yet reached the point where 
individual work on the part of the retail dealer. 
afe statement that any lumber dealer could take 
if he owns one, or, lacking that means of 
nd buggy, or even a saddle horse, go out into 
inding his home town, and he would see opportuni- 
f quantities of the material he has in stock. 
int out the fact that the stock carried by a 
certain amount of money. The merchant, 

f it and along with that initial investment the 

e of that stock. In view of this, is it not 
would be willing to put forth any 
the demand for the goods he has for 
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mers will not come to the merchant, the 
Good merchandising is simply the pro- 

if potential buyers. People often feel that 

n things, and they plan in a vague sort 
day.”. Right then is the )chological 
lay.”. Right then is the psychologica 


moment for the dealer-who has those things to sell to happen to be 
around, and by good selling talk to convert that desire into a feeling 
of absolute need. When you get a man to feel that he actually needs 
something, that it is economy for him to possess it, that you can 
provide him with it more satisfactorily than someone else, you will 
book the order. : 

“We believe that almost any retail lumber dealer in the country 
can sell more building material if he will get out among the people 
than he can by staying in the yard. He will soon find that he will 
create enough new business to make it economy for him to have some- 
one in the yard thoroughly capable of looking after the business there. 

“Tf every farmer in the country could be induced to buy ‘enough 
material to build one little chicken coop the surplus lumber at the 
sawmills would be absorbed. A task of that kind might seem too in- 
significant for the average dealer to bother with, but we believe in 
the importance of the little things, because the little things in the 
aggregate constitute the big ones. 
is merely suggestive of this line of work that should be undertaken 
and carried on vigorously and continuously by retail lumber dealers. 
It embodies the thought that the lumber merchants should be con- 
tinually on the alert for opportunities to create business. The time 
has passed when the lumber dealer can sit down in his office and wait 
until the people get good and ready to come in and ask his permission 
to buy some of his stock. He must get out among them and push the 
sale of his material just the same as other commodities are being 
pushed.” 

This is along the same line that the Western Lumberman has 
been preaching for many months. Especially at the present time 
should the retail dealer get busy and thoroughly survey every nook 
of his territory. The farmers will shortly have reaped a harvest worth 
well over $350,000,000. They will spend this money in making im- 
provements and in paying debts. What does this mean to you? It 
means that in every farmer you have a prospective customer. Fur- 
thermore, as these farmers will be paying old debts to builders, hard- 
ware men, implement houses, etc., so will prospective customers be 
created in each. Why wait? Your competitors are already after these 
men for their Fall business. Therefore, Mr. Retailer, as your presi- 
dent said in the last issue of the Western Lumberman, “It Rests With 
You” whether you embrace the opportunity and secure this busi- 
ness or whether you are dilatory and let the other fellow take the sale 
before you, and so be in much the same position at the end of the 
year that you are now. 

Remember that the plan books which we anticipate that you have 
ordered from the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association are a 
valuable asset to you in creating this new trade. Interest the farmers 
personally. This should be your chief aim this Fall. Visit them fre- 
quently and you will soon find out that the mail order houses will lose 
their hold with the farmers. Everything favors the local dealer in 
his sale talk. Impress upon the farmers how the community suffers 
as a consequence of the money of the farmers going into distant cities. 
Show him that by patronizing local merchants he is helping to reduce 
his taxes, and what is more, is he not laying the foundation of that 
dream of all farmers—good roads? 


In these days of gloom for the British 

Columbia industry it is distinctly cheer- 

ing to have a man of the stamp of Mr. 

J. G. Robson, president of the Timber- 
land Lumber Company, Limited, New Westminster, point to a few 
things that are calculated to comfort and sustain us in our time of 
weary waiting for the return of prosperity. Mr. Robson is president 
of New Westminster Board of Trade, and vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Boards of Southwestern British Columbia, and in the course of 
a recent address delivered at a joint meeting of the various bodies he 
referred to the strong probability that in a very few years the lum- 
ber production of British Columbia will have increased from a little 
over one billion feet, the present output, to about five billion feet, and 
that the number of men now employed—about 15,000, with a pay- 
roll of $13,500,000—will then have grown to possibly 80,000, receiv- 
ing the enormous sum of $65,000,000 annually in wages. 

This bright forecast may sound chimercial in the ears of some, 
but after all it may not be very wide of the mark. The most pessi- 
mistic lumberman in our midst will readily admit his staunch faith 
in the coming greatness of this province owing to its fabulous wealth 
of raw materials. The minerals are rapidly being uncovered and 
developed, and new markets being opened up for our wood products 
must necessarily create a demand that will tax the capacity of our pre- 
sent mills to fill. The man who challenges Mr. Robson’s figures must 
ignore the hundreds of ruined towns and villages, the multitude of 
wrecked farm homes and buildings, which will have to be rebuilt in 
France and Belgium after peace is declared, the work calling for 
enormous quantities of lumber from the American continent, and in 
particular the Pacific Coast. He must discount very largely the re- 
sults likely to accrue from the special efforts being made by the pro- 


Optimism of the Right 
Brand 


Of course, this chicken coop idea 
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vincial government to increase British Columbia shipments of forest 
products to Australia, New Zealand, and the countries of the far 
East; and finally, he must make no due allowance for the constantly 
increasing demand from the prairies as a result of the rapid growth 
of population and the greater purchasing powers of the people. Mr. 
Robson estimates the growth of the prairie demand for lumber within 
the next few years at from 100 to 200 per cent. above the present figure, 
and we believe he is well within the mark. 

Five years hence it will be interesting to recall how things have 
worked out in this connection. We believe Mr. Robson’s estimate of 
production will be very close to the figure then reached. 


The long continued period of drouth 
which at time of writing has prevailed 


Anxious Days for B. C. 
Forestry Branch 


of over two months has been a time of 
anxiety for Hon. W. R. Ross, the members of the Forestry Branch, 
and the fire wardens in the various sections of the province. [Every- 
where the forests were dry as tinder, and almost every day reports 
reached the department telling of the outbreak of serious fires up 
coast, in the interior, on Vancouver Island, or in the Fraser Valley. 
The fire protection system worked out by the Minister of Lands and 
his colleagues, and carried into effect by a force of picked patrol 
men in every district, was given a very severe test of efficiency in 
many desparate crises, but in every instance proved equal to the 
emergency. Thousands of acres of slash were burned over, and con- 
siderable loss was sustained by lumbermen, loggers and ranchers in 
the destruction of shingle bolts, telegraph and telephone posts, etc., 
as well as farm buildings, but in only a few cases was damage done 
to virgin forests. Many times the conditions pointed to the probability 
of a great conflagration, but in every such instance a large force of 
fire-fighters was hurried to the scene in the nick of time, and their 
efforts being directed by men specially trained in the best methods of 
combatting, restraining or diverting forest fires, the situation was 
kept well in hand and serious danger was averted. 

In the great area of mixed forest and farm land comprised within 
the Fraser Valley, and extending from the city of New Westminster 
eastward to Hope Mountains, it is probable that at times thousands 
of men—forest rangers, ranchers and mill crews—were fighting des- 
perately to stay the progress of advancing flames. At night the sky 
was illumined in many directions, and by day the sun was obscured 
by a heavy pall of smoke and ashes. Very luckily there was little 
wind most of the time; had a gale arisen serious loss would undoubt- 
edly have occurred. It is to be regretted that one life was sacrificed 
in the struggle to save property—Walter C. Richards, an employee 
-of the Western Canada Power Company, being suffocated while 
guarding the sub-station at Ardley, between Vancouver and New 
Westminster. Fire-fighting gangs were also summoned to various 
up-coast points, including Powell Lake, Gordon Pasha and Horse- 
shoe Lakes, on Malaspina Straits, Pender Harbor, Wyat’s Bay- and 
Valdez Island, the limits of Merrill & Ring, of Seattle, at the last- 
mentioned point being seriously threatened. Fires also started up 
at several points on the North Shore of-the Inlet, and on the North 
Arm opposite Lake Buntzen power station, but the several outbreaks 
were controlled or localized. 

When the reports are all in we believe it will be established that 
in no recent year has there been a period of greater danger for the 
forest wealth of the province than that through which we are now 
passing, and that the record of victories won by the Forest Branch 
fire-fighters will be a long and creditable one. 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


Several Vancouver exporters are devoting attention to the Cuban 
market, where samples of Douglas fir have been pronounced superior 
to U. S. long leaf yellow pine, of which the Island dealers take over 
one hundred million feet annually. Canadian spruce has also secured 
a foothold, and there is a demand for further shipments. 

SHIPMAN otk 

The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, to be held in San Francisco on September 9, 10 and 11, 
promises to ‘be a notable gathering. Bro. E. D. Tennant, Winnipeg, 
Snark of the Universe, is devoting a lot of attention to the business 
details, while Bro. R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco, Supreme Bojum, is 
in charge of the arrangements for the entertainment of visiting mem- 
bers of the order and their ladies. 

skinny ek. Vetbk 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs of the United States War Depart- 
ment is in receipt of a cablegram from Manilla advising that the Bur- 
eau of Forestry of the Philippine Islands has extended until noon, 
October 1, 1915, the time at which it will open bids for a forest con- 
cession covering the area known as the Tayabas-Camarines tract. 
The Bureau of Forestry also proposes to grant a concession covering 
the Tambang tract, on the Caramoan peninsula in the Camarines, and 
et the receipt of the first satisfactory application the concession 


over most of the province for a period - 


will be advertised and bids invited. The Bureau of Insular Affairs 
at Washington is prepared to furnish information regarding these 
forest tracts. 

Be Te eae hee 

The lumbermen of Washington and Oregon are hopeful that the 

visit of the Federal Trade Commission to Pacific Coast points in Aug- 
ust will result in the government being impressed with the need of a 
revision of the Underwood tariff in relation to the free importation 
of lumber and shingles. The Commission visited mills and logging 
camps and heard the views of many of the prominent operators. 

Beg ee ok 


Lumber freight rates continue to soar. Owners are asking 105s. 
and better to Australian ports, and 225s. to 230s. to the United King- 
dom. The demand for bottoms is so insistent that we hear of a small 
schooner of 298 tons being taken at San Francisco to load on the 
Puget Sound for Sydney. With insurance and war risk charges added 
it costs money to dabble in off-shore cargoes these days. 

Peete oko ay ee 


The North Shore Lumbermen’s Association of Ontario has peti- 
tioned the Provincial License Board asking that all shop licenses be 
cancelled in the districts affected by lumbering operations. This is 
another decided step in the direction of conservation. If it be im- 
portant to save our crop of timber it should be doubly worth while to 
preserve our crop of foresters from deteriorating influences. 

pea ames 


An interesting proof of the extent to which the timber resources 
of the province have been under-estimated is given in a report recently 
submitted to Hon. W. R. Ross. Cruisers lately returned from an ex- 
amination of the valleys of the Elk, Salmon, White and Gold Rivers, 
on Vancouver Island, came across one hundred thousand acres of un- 
alienated crown timber, with an average stand of fifteen thousand 
feet to the acre, representing a total of one and a half billion feet. This 
timber is readily accessible, in fact the grades which exist in these 
valleys render it possible to bring logs across the island from Nootka 
to Salmon River, crossing the surveys of the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian Northern railways. 

Pees 

Oregon and Washington lumbermen, who are heavily taxed, are 
endeavoring to interest the city authorities and municipal bodies in 
the good points of wood block paving, but so far with poor success. 
Quite recently contracts were let for seventy miles of paving by Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, and of this enormous expenditure the lum- 
bermen’s share will be a measly 2,600 ft. section, which is being 
handed to them by the hard surface companies as a sort of consolation 
gift. Serves the lumbermen right—if they took more interest in pub- 
lic affairs the paving companies would not be able to steal business 
away from them. 

sp kw alee 

A section of a 12-inch cedar telegraph pole which formed part 
of the old line of the New Westminster and Burrard Inlet Telegraph 
Company’s system is being forwarded by the B. C. Forest Branch to 
the postal department of the British Government as a sample of how 
British Columbia cedar can withstand weather conditions. The por- 
tion selected was cut at a point sixteen inches below ground, yet it 
is as sound to-day as when planted in the summer of 1885. The 
enquiry from the British postal authorities is expected to result in 
opening up a new and extensive market for B. C. cedar. 

Sep EERE oe 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at Spokane, Wash., J. P. McGoldrick, of the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Company, referred to the work undertaken by the 
Dominion and British Columbia governments to assist the Canadian 
lumber industry as a powerful reason why the Inland Empire manu- 
facturers should endorse the plan of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to raise $50,000 per year for five years to advertise 
lumber products. A motion made by Mr. McGoldrick that the asso- 
ciation contribute one cent per thousand feet, or such amount as was 
necessary to raise the sum specified for one year, was unanimously 
endorsed, the statement being made that individual members of the 
association had already pledged $4,000. 

elgg ae 


Returns made to the Chief Forester at Victoria for the month of 
July show that the high record for June was very closely approached. 
The total quantity of logs scaled in all districts was 68,976,188 feet ; 
piles and poles, 413,450 feet ; shingle bolts, ties, etc., 23,239 cords. The 
logging camps of Vancouver district produced 49, 938 ,600 feet of logs 
and 152,405 feet of poles and piles, the quantity exported from all dis- 
tricts being 13,413,274 feet of logs and 72,285 feet of poles and piles. 
Vancouver Island loge gers produced 3,338,435 feet; Kamloops district, 
221,962 feet; NGleenn "3,186,805 feet ; Cranbrook, 8,504,827 feet; Ver- 
non, 2,463,191 feet; Prince Rupert, 1,294,361 feet. Sales of standing 
timber for the month aggregated 5,472,154 feet board measure and 
1,340 cords of bolts of an estimated value of $9,340.79. 
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RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


The Value of Better Co-operation Between 
Buyer and Seller™ 
By Robert W. Irwin 


reached a time in our business history when I believe 
ilue of co-operation is understood and appreciated as 
been in the past. I do not say that the day of individual- 
it there is no longer a place in our business world for 
al who maps out his policies along new lines 
reference to forms and methods that have heretofore 
We have not reached the stage, and I do not be 
-r will, where we are ready to accept the socialistic theory 
tive efficiency, at the expense of individual initiative. But 
ched a time when no business man is justified or can find 
ut himself up within the four walls of his own busi- 
id do justice either to himself or to his institution. 

- are you gathered here to-day under this splendid organiza- 
1 have built up? Why have the furniture manufacturers 
untry maintained their organizations all these years at a 
» expense and have within a year joined together in one 
Why has practically every industry in this country 
association ? It is to co-operate with the others in the 
1e common good of all. Now what does co-operation 
t means the association of a number of men for their com- 
is not a philanthropic or humanitarian movement. 
in its ends. It is gaining in favor among our business 
ause in every line it has been found that many of the trade 
i ould not be solved or adjusted unless the men in that line 
were willing to lay aside for the time being at least the thought that 
peti was an enemy, and were willing to join with each 
ther to better the conditions within their industry. Each line has 
i its roblems to solve. You probably could not find in any 
lines e citet 1vor problems that were identical yet in the main 
tite similar. They generally cover credits, transportation, 

and standardization of methods of doing business. 
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Standardization of Grades a Basic Problem 


r organization, as I understand it, has had as one of its basic 
ns the standardization of grade rules for your product. I am 
re is not a lumberman or lumber buyer in this country but 
that this movement has been of untold benefit to both 

lucers and the consumers 
day to urge you to carry this work of co- oper- 
to urge not only the value of co-operation 
es, but of co-operation with those to whom you sell 
Some of the greatest examples of the abolition of trade 
as the result of co-operation between buyer and 


am here to- 


rther de PTCE; 


the furniture industry from ten to twelve differ- 

izations taking in practically every line of furniture under 
ions, such as case goods, chairs, upholstered 

ry and parlor tables, parlor frames, etc. 
nizations have been in existence for years. These 
lid work. They have succeeded in stand- 
remarkable degree but they found that many 
ild not be satisfactorily handled because they 
peration with the other lines whose interests 
own. The inevitable happened. These men 
lue of co-operation were not going to stop 

good from that work. So about a 
ition of Furniture Manufacturers— 
taking in practically every line that 

ld furniture. This organization I have the 
in that capacity that I appear be- 
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A Touch of Criticism 
situation as I see it 
ue of a greater degree of co-operation 
least one branch of your custom- 
to say something that some of you will 
» you frankly that the furniture manu- 
ec] that you have in the past laid down 
our product in rather an arbitrary 


ke clear to you the 


ention of the National Hardwood Lumber 


teenth Annual Cons 


manner. They feel that their interests which are really identical with 
your own were not given the proper consideration. Now do not misun- 
derstand me. I do not say that you intended to act in an unfair manner, 
but the failure to meet their ideas or to give what they thought to 
be proper consideration to them, probably due entirely to the lack 
of a clearing house for exchanging view8, gave rise to the feeling 
that existed. Furthermore, they feel that your standardization ot 
grades has not gone far enough, that you yourselves do not do ali 
that could be done to make your grades standard. With this feeling 
existing, it was no wonder that one of the first problems to be taken 
up by the Federation was the problem of lumber grading 1ules. We 
felt that conditions were not as they should be and we decided that 
the way to correct those conditions was to go to the lumber manu- 
facturers through their organization and to lay our case before them. 
I asked your President, Mr. Babcock, if your Executive Committee 
would be willing to discuss this question with a.committee from our 
organization and to this suggestion he readily assented. As a result, 
a number of conferences have been held and I have no doubt but 
what we will come to an agreement upon all points in question. 


Position of the Furniture Federation 


I do not want to argue our case before this convention, as we still 
have the negotiations on with a committee representing this organiza- 
tion, but I am sure it will not be improper at this time for me to 
state our position. 


Committee Asked for Grading Changes 


Our committee went before your organization to ask, first, a 
some changes in the grading rules; to make your standard grades 
better applicable to our requirements. It seems to me that this is 
a question upon which we should have little difficulty in getting to- 
gether. Your interest in arranging your grades must be to make 
them so that they will be best suited to your customers’ requirements. 
The less the waste in working, the more the consumer can afford to | 
pay. To make a buyer take in a certain grade stock which he cannot 
economically use benefits no one. Supply and demand, together with 
the cost of production, regulate the value of your product as well as 
ours, and you gain nothing in the end by crowding down a grade. 
Possibly there is a temporary. gain, but your competitor soon dis- 
covers that he can sell the sieadle a little cheaper because it is a little 
lower and supply and demand again regulate the price. We ask noth- 
ing that will have a tendency to lower your price; but most of ail 
what we want is stability to the rules, letting the prices take care of 
the increasing cost of production. We want stability so that our 
factory experience on cutting waste will be of value to us and not 
make it necessary for us to abandon valuable data every little while 
because the rules are changed. 

I said that the furniture men feel that you do not do all that 
you can to make your own rules standard. In making this statemtnt 
{ am not referring to the work of your organization “aniless it is not 
doing all that could be done to abolish certain practices that prevail 
in the lumber business. Your book of rules specify. for instance, — 
what shall constitute the different grades, but you will agree with 
me that large quantities are shipped every day that do not conform 
to those specifications. I know that it does not carry a national cer- 
tificate unless it does conform, but nevertheless, the manipulation of 
grades is one of the curses in your business and it is in the interest 
of every manufacturer and jobber who wants to do business upon 
the right basis to bend every effort to eradicate this practice. 


Presenting No Indictment 


In making the statement that there is a large amount of manipu- 
lation in grades going on in the lumber business, I am presenting no 
indictment that you have not heard many times before from members 
of your own fraternity, for I have seen statements of this kind pub- 
lished in your own magazines. I am not here to say to what extent 
this practice prevails, but I am here to say that you should lend 
every assistance to any plan that will do away with it. 


Blame Impartially Distributed 


I am not blaming the lumbermen any mort than I blame the buyer 
for this practice, for it has been made necessary to a very large de- 
gree by the ignorance of the buyer; that ignorance which generally 
means that the buyer does not know what grade of lumber he really 
needs has made it necessary for the seller to mix the grades in order 
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to get the business. Such practices, gentlemen, make a place for the 
unscrupulous man and that kind of a man is bad for any business. 
This practice should be frowned upon, first, because it is not an hon- 
est one, and second, because it is not in keeping with the general 
business standards of to-day. We must all realize there has been a 
great change in the normal standards of doing business. Methods 
that were countenanced in our business a few years ago are frowned 
upon to-day. It is the same in your business and in every other line 
and it is our duty to carry that standard still higher. I know that 
some will say that it cannot be done. That if a buyer cannot tell 
whether he is getting a straight grade or not, some one will take 
advantage of the situation and get the business, but I say to you it 
can be done by a campaign of education and by the more general use 
of your national inspectors. I understand that out of a production 
of a billion feet of hardwood a month, there is less than twenty mil- 
lion feet shipped under national inspection with bonded certificate. 
Why is it that more lumber salesmen do not urge the use of this 
inspection? In all my experience in buying lumber I do not believe 
that I ever had a seller suggest to me the basis of our trade by your 
national inspection, and, on the other hand, my experience has been 
that where given it is with more or less reluctance. That is where 
a national certificate was asked for. I do not say that this is the 
general practice, but it happens to have been my own experience. 


How to Make the Grades Standard 


Tf you really want to make the grades you publish the standard 


grades in fact as well as in name you should urge the acceptance of 


- National Inspection. You should through this means contribute your 


part to the education of the buyers for the purpose of more effectually 
establishing standard grades. 

We feel that lumber buyers should be able to call for a National 
Inspector any time they want one. It should not be necessary to de- 
velop a difference with the seller to obtain one of your inspectors. 
There should be some corps of trained inspectors that can be to our 
lumber departments what an auditor is to our accounting depart- 
ments. When that time comes and their use becomes general, as I am 
sure it will be, under such an arrangement you will find less and less 
manipulation of grades. This work should be done by the inspectars of 
your organizations, but if such an arrangement cannot be made it will 
have to be handled in some other manner. There is a real need for such 


a service and it is going to be supplied before very long. Turning on 
the light of day in this matter will make for more stable market con- 
ditions and cannot help but be of service, not only to the consumer 
but to the manufacturer and to the jobber who wants to do his busi- 
ness upon a high moral plane. 


What Are You to Do in This Case? 


Is there a man here who is not repeatedly confronted with quo- 
tations that he is asked to meet where he knows positively, in view 
of the market prices, that his competitor is not figuring upon a 
straight national grade. What are you going to do in a case of that 
kind? You must either guess at how much the buyer knows about 
lumber and do your business upon the same basis as your com- 
petitor, or you must lay down and say: “I cannot take your business.” 
Does not this demoralize to a large extent your market conditions? 
Would it not be much better for all to figure upon the same stock 
and would we not feel better—both buyer and seller—if the grades 
were more standard as they are in many commodities. Mill orders 
for “75 per cent. firsts and seconds, and 25 per-cent. No. 1 common, 
mix thoroughly” should be things of the past. 


Making No Charge Against Rank and File 


I have spoken plainly, gentlemen, upon this subject. I am mak- 
ing no charges against this organization, for I feel sure that it does 
not countenance any such practice. I am making no charge against 
the rank and file of the lumbermen. Many of my best friends are in 
the business and they are men possessed of the highest degree of 
integrity and business principles. I, however, feel that this practice, 
which is more or less common, is a blot upon the business and I 
would be doing less than my duty if I did not ask you to join with 


“tis in a campaign to do away with it. 


I am confident that your officers will report to you at some early 
date that they have reached an agreement with the committee repre- 
senting the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers and I hope that 
that report will meet with your unanimous approval. We only in- 
tend to ask for what is fair and I am sure that your organization stands 
ready to meet us half way. If we can reach an agreement upon the 
matters that we have under consideration we will have established 
a basis for future co-operation between our organizations that will 
be mutually advantageous. — 


The Plan Book and its Value to the 
Country Lumber Dealer 


Since the coming of the changes in styles of house building and 
finishing, the figuring of the mill work in a house bill containing odd 
sizes and material not kept in stock has been somewhat of a night- 
mare to the average retail lumberman, especially where the contrac- 


tor is not able himself to figure from the plans, and passes on the work © 


to the dealer who perhaps knows as little about sorting out the items 
as the contractor. Quite often, too, the owner is in a hurry to know 
what the whole bill is going to cost, although he may have been a 
month or two making up his mind to build. The lumber dealer is 
supposed to be able to figure the cost of every item there is in any 
kind of a house bill and tell what it 1s without delay. 


Frequently, too, the contractor is out of a job and he also would 
like to know the next day. Where everything in the millwork is of 
stock size and of the woods named in the stock list, there is not much 
trouble in estimating a bill of this kind. But where a professional 
architect has prepared the plans and specifications there is almost sure 
to be more or less in the mill work, and possibly other things in 
the plan, that call for a knowledge not possessed by every retail deal- 
er. The safest and surest way for him to definitely know the cost is 
to send the plans’in to the sash and door concern he is trading with 
and get them to make out a list of the stuff with the cost attached 
to each item so that in case of any change being wanted by the owner 
the dealer can tell him without having to send away again for the in- 
formation. Very seldom is a house built but that something is added 
or left out, and if it is some’ of the extra sizes a knowledge of their 
cost is necessary. Otherwise it has to be guessed at. 

It is no reflection on a dealer’s knowledge of his business if he 
is not able to figure out for himself the cost of some of the items in 
the pretentious modern dwelling as it is planned by an architect. 
Take the one item of stairs, for instance. In most of the old style 
dwellings in country places they were straight flights and plain and 


the material was the same as the rest of the finish in the building. 


There are few straight flights of stairs in any of the new style dwell- 


_ ings, and in the more costly ones they are built of oak or some other 
hardwood. This class of work is beyond the limit of the ordinary 


amill work until I got to running a city yard. 


carpenter or contractor, so they are usually made at the factory all 
ready to be set up. Then again, sometimes the plan calls for a plate 
glass front window, which is in the same case as the stairs. No deal- 
er is expected to be able to tell the exact cost of either. In fact the 
mill work varies so in the different plans that it.requires an expert to 
figure out what they will cost, and this expert knowledge is had by 
but few dealers. In the large cities the mill work of a house bill is a 
separate bill by itself and the dealer does not pretend to figure on it. 
He submits the plans to the mill work people and gets their figures 
before he gives the cost of the entire bill. Very often he gets no 
chance to figure on it at all because many contractors make their own 
contracts with the mill work concerns to furnish this part of the ma- 
terial bill. And for your information let me say there are in Chicago 
a good many concerns that make a specialty of little else but mill 
work, and they do work cheaper than the better class concerns. 


Figure on Cheap Work 


My experience with the cheaper class, however, is that they give 
cheap work and cheap material and I’ve often wondered if this wasn’t 
the class of mill work that is sent out in the mail order bills, and the 
more of it there is in one of these bills the lower will be their total 
estimate in comparison with that of the local dealer who has sent in 
and got his mill work estimate from a first class concern. Take a bill 
of mill work of, we'll say, $300 as estimated by a regular sash and door 
firm, such as you are trading with regularly. You know you are go- 
ing to get it from them first class in every particular, but a cheap 
concern will cut that bill $50 at the least, and the reason for it is the 
lower grade of workmanship and material. 

I never knew there were as many tricks and kinks in furnishing 
I saw a load of frames 
going along the street the other day and they surely were bad both 
in the making and material. The window casings had only three 
nails in their fastening to the jambs. I thought of what a farmer 
would say if his local dealer would try to palm off on him such a job, 
and yet I suppose he would take it without a whimper if it came in a 
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from a concern that “owned large tracts of timber” and had 
1e ir factory and mill.” 
inclined to think that the plan book system is going to prove 


1 great help to the retail dealers in this-matter of figuring and furnish- 


ng mill work for dwelling houses; and where the list of every item on 
the bill is shown with each plan in the book, it will save him the un- 
ertainty of possible mistakes if he were obliged to get them from the 


— 


ciiil 


The mill work in these plans does not show the separ- 
it, it being included in the total cost of the whole structure, 


which cannot be otherwise than approximately owing to the difference 
in cost of material and labor in various localities. It is not always 
safe to reply too implicitly nor to guarantee that the plan adopted will 


ot cost more than the specified cost figures on it. 
} 


If 1 were using the 


plan book system I should be careful to tell the customer that the 
cost might overrun the estimate stated on the plan or that it might 
be less. I would want this leeway in order to prevent any precon- 
eived understanding that it would cost only what the figures on 


the plan were. 
Country Carpenters Can’t Do It 


are few country carpenters who can take a bill made out 
by somebody else and put every piece of it in the place it was intended 
} Something will be cut up and used that was figured out for an- 
and very often mistakes will be made in cutting the 
Then again some allowance should be made for stuff 
x scaffolding. There is more of this needed than is thought 
’ who know little about building. A competent and careful 
ntractor will figure to use the most of his staging material for the 
ins side partitions and porches, but there are many carpenters who 
don't think of this or care little about it where the »wner is furnish- 
ing the material. 
and what is brought back to the yard is usually stuff that has been 
used for scaffolding. If nothing is figured in these plan hook item- 
ized bills for this purpose the dealer is pretty sure to be required to 
furnish it and have it returned to the yard for credit on the bill. Of 
se there is always a chance that it may be used for some purpose 
building that was not calculated for. In this case the 
the gainer. 


a 
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other purpose 
right length. 
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dealer would be 


Would Get Special Figures 
Resuming the subject of the estimate again, if there were extra 
sizes and other items in the mill work that I hadn’t in stock I would 
send a list of them away and get definite figures on their cost, because 
no two factories will figure alike on special work and more especially 
where they are located in widely separated points in the country. li 
there is hardwood flooring or finish in the bill this is another item in 
hich there is liable to be more or less difference in cost from that 
nally figured by the architect of the plan adopted. It may have 
been estimated on the basis of the cost in cardload lots. But as few 
ntry dealers buy their hardwood flooring in this way there would 
be quite a difference where he has to get it in smaller quantities and 
cal freig ‘ht and run the risk of it getting damaged on the way. 
hings I have mentioned should be taken into consideration 
when contracting to sell the material for a specified house in the plan 
ce, e other contingencies, no doubt, that will arise in the 
erience of using them. This system is one of the greatest 
try dealer that has been developed, but like other 
studied and learned in the using of it. The 
a plan in a book and having a bill of all the items 
made out for you looks easy on the face of it. The blue prints are 
read with the understanding eye, but there are 
among the carpenters and contractors in the average 
his being so it is absolutely necessary for the dealer 
stem to make a thorough study of each plan in the book 
t to explain and direct about every plan he fur- 


ps to the coun 
t has to be 
f selling by 


imd easy to pe 


‘ris acting in the capacity of an agent for 

plans made out the bill of items for it. 
isa g out and drawing the plan he visual- 
il in it, and whoever carries out the plan is 
ideas are crystallized into the projected 


architect who drew the 


whi “h his 


Confronted by Another Problem 


blem connected with the selling of bills for a 
by customers from the dealer’s plan book. 
WV metimes have had the same thing put up to us when we had 
n, made out a bill for it and figured the 
ad got to do all this work and then 
’ what he could do else- 
peddling trip among the other yards. There are 
ho ha » sense of moral proportion in busi- 

hemselves. I apprehend that something like 
he experience of dealers who have taken on 
'o doubt some have entertained the idea that 


the bill so as to see 


SSR * 
Phis is the reason why extras have to be bought™ 


in persuading a man to adopt one of the plans it will follow that he 
sells the material. The average farmer is not going to get caught 
with that kind of bait. When he goes to put a lot of money in a 
building he is going to hunt around for competition on material and 
labor before he ties himself up in a contract. The exceptions are the 
men who make bill selling profitable to the dealer. 


Let me suppose a possible situation. You have shown your plan 
book to a man and with your assistance in explaining things he-want- 
ed to know about, he has settled upon adopting a certain plan that he 
likes, the cost of which falls within the limit he had set out to invest. 
Perhaps you have spent several days and weeks bringing him up to 
this point and thus far you feel relieved. But the fish is only hooked, 
not landed. His propensity of barter is asserting itself when he re- 
quests that you make out separate lists of the hardware and tinwork, 
plumbing goods and connections, paints and oils, and everything else 
that you may not carry in your stock. He has got friends among the 
other business men whom perhaps he has promised to give a chance 
to figure on the goods in their line which he will need in his new 
house. It may be, too, that you may have in stock pretty much every- 
thing he needs and may be able to handle it all, but there are others 
who will want a slice of the melon and they will endeavor to get it. 


It is natural that the man should want to give his friends a chance 
to figure on these things mentioned, and if you haven't got them you 
give him the lists as he desires. But when it comes to his asking for 
a duplicate list of the other materials, you have a strong inclination 
to balk at the request, for you know very well that it is wanted for no 
other purpose than to see what the other fellow will do. Just about 
this time you will need all the tact and diplomacy you are possessed 
of. What art you going to do? If you refuse him point blank, he~ 
will naturally conceive the idea that you are holding him up for a 
greater price than he can buy it for elsewhere. He can’t understand 
your position from your point of view and it is up to you to get him 
to do that. 


What To Do Under the Circumstances 


If I were in such a position I should try to influence him by show- 
ing him that this plan book and the itemized bill was something I had 
paid for and was therefore my property, and that it was unjust to ask 
me to give it to another man to be used against my interests. The 
book and the plans in it, together with the blue prints and list of items, 
were one and the same piece of property and could not be separated. 
In fact, it would be difficult for him to build the house he wanted 
without the plans. He might think that as long as I had given him 
lists of the non-competitive stuff, I ought to give him a list of the 
rest. I should say that I had done this as an accommodation, but it 
was as far as I could very well go. 

I have always refused to give a man a copy of the bill I had 
figured out for him before I had contracted with him to furnish it, 
and unless I knew my man pretty well I didn’t give it to him after- 
wards, unless he asked for it. I got caught once or twice by doing 
this. I sold a man a bill once that I had made out for him and gave 
him a copy. He had come in to haul out some of it, but before load- 
ing up he asked if I didn’t think I was getting a pretty steep price for 
that bill. Then he went on to tell me that a neighbor of his had per- 
suaded him to let the other yard figure it over and perhaps it would 
save him some money. He had done so and showed me the figures 
my competitor had offered to fill the bill for and they were less than 
mine by about $25, as near as I can remember. 


There is no language strong enough to express what a man feo 
at such a moment. I was dumb with surprise at such an action, for 
the man was a regular customer and a good fellow to deal with. He 
didn’t seem to think that he had done me a mean trick. He simply 
had acted from his own point of view. I said nothing of this, how-. 
ever, but did some explaining about the qualities I was giving him 
and the possibility of a mistake being made by the other fellow, and 
I compromised the matter by splitting the difference and went on to 
load him up. 

No doubt every dealer who reads this has had the same experience 
and none but a lumberman will understand it. It may be that in 
using the plan book system such cases will rarely occur, but they are 
possibilities attendant on the selling of bills from these plans, and 
should any dealer be asked to have his plan lists of items submitted 
to competition he will have to govern himself according to cireum- 
stances. I wouldn’t handle the system at all if I had to submit all 
the bills to competition. When a dealer furnishes a plan and speci- 
fications he is supposed to be responsible for their correctness and 
the quality of material they specify, but if the bill is submitted to 
cut-throat competition and a competitor gets the selling of it he can't 
be sure what kind of stuff is going into the building. 

There is another point in the argument the dealer can use in — 
favor of his selling the bill. The plan book system is open for every 
dealer to adopt and the probabilities are that where only one dealer 
in a town has it, his competitor will want to have the same or one 
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similar to it. My opinion is the system will before long become gen- 
eral and every dealer will see that he has to have one for his own 
protection, because no dealer is inclined to go to the expense of hav- 
ing it and give every competitor the privilege of figuring against him 
for the bill of a plan he has succeeded, after much time and effort, 
to induce a customer to adopt. It would be more satisfactory to me, 
I know, if my competitor had a plan book of his own to work on. 
Then it would be more in the nature of a competition of plans and 
of effort to secure their adoption. 

One advantage of these plan books is that each plan has its cost 
attached to it, so that when a customer has decided on the plan he 


- wants to build from, he, in a certain sense, agrees to take it at the 


cost specified. Of course, this is not binding on him, but I should 
try to have him so consider it. 

' In studying over the workings of this plan book system it has 
occurred to me that where a dealer is in a position to do it, it would 
be to his advantage to take the whole contract for furnishing every- 
thing and build the house for the cost figures attached to the plan. 
There would be no divided responsibility in such a case. In doing 
this, however, he would have to be absolutely sure of knowing the 
cost of everything, of labor and material that went into it, and as be- 
fore intimated it would be well to make a study of them beforehand, 
so he could be in a position to offer to do this at the time of accept- 
ance of the plan by the customer. I can imagine many possible situ- 


ations where this would be almost necessary in order that the details 


of the plan be worked out in all particulars. The architecture of these 
plans, the finishing and modern fittings of many of the dwellings, are 
so different from the old plain box style of country houses that it is 
not every small town that has the competent mechanics to build and 
finish them as they should be. The country carpenter generally shies 
at what he terms “plan building” simply because they have things 
about them that he does not understand, and what we used to all 


_the “farm carpenters” will usually oppose their farmer customers hav- 


ing anything to do with a plan that is different from those they are 
accustomed to. Because of this, I apprehend this class of carpenters 
will give a good deal of trouble to the dealers who are trying to in- 
duce the farmers to choose a dwelling plan from their plan book, 
for one of these carpenters knows very well that if one of his cus- 
tomers decides on having a house built after one of these plans it 


means that another carpenter will be employed to superintend the job 
and he will be only one of the workmen taking orders from another 
man. 


They Don’t Like Each Other 


There exists a chronic grudge between the farm carpenter and 
the town contractor, owing largely to the fact that the farmer always 
works by the day, which prevents the contractor from the chance of 
contracting for the whole job. The farmer thinks it cheaper to hire 
a carpenter by the day and board him, so he can have a chance to do 
some of the rough work himself. Then again a farmer carpenter will 
work the same hours as a farm hand will and this pleases the farmer. 
If the dealer is fortunate enough to be in a town where there is a fairly 
good contractor, it might be well to make it an object for him to co- 
operate with him in working his plan book system. 

In some of these more expensive house plans there are some 
things in the way of painting and staining, tiling, bathroom fixtures 
and such like, that in the average small town you can’t find com- 
petent workmen to do as they should be done, and as called for on 
the plan. It is not to the discredit of a town that such is the case, 
for there is seldom any building erected there but of the common, 
plain style which the local mechanics can do the work on. A more 
pretentious modern style of house, therefore, would call for a class of 
work on some portions of it that would necessitate the employing of 
outside workmen. I know that if I should induce a farmer or towns- 
man to adopt a $5,000 plan from my plan book I should feel myself in 
a way responsible in having it carried out in the best possible manner. 
I would not'want to see the owner employ incompetent workmen on 
any part of it. I should consider that I had an interest in seeing 
that everything was done as contemplated on the plan and I believe, 
too, that the owner would feel the same way and no doubt would 
consult me from time to time as the building progressed. In view of 
all this, I believe, where the conditions are unfavorable for the secur- 
ing of competent workmen in the town, that the dealer would be war- 
ranted in taking the whole contract himself and thus be sure of hay- 
ing it done right and keeping the cost within the specified figures 
attached to the plan. If you have a plan book and are getting people 
to adopt plans from it, you can’t afford to allow them to be “botched 
up” by incompetent workmen.—C. H. Ketridge in the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman. 


Is the Retailer Giving the Public a 
Square Deal 


By Julius Seidel* 


Some months ago the following letter, written by a sales man- 
ager of a yellow pine saw mill, was handed to me for perusal. The 
request was made that I present, if possible, the view-point of the 
retailer in answer thereto. 

The sales manager wrote as follows: 

The retail trade evidently does not fully appreciate the strained condi- 
tions under which manufacturers are operating at this time. Prices have gone 
to such a low level that there is an actual loss in operation, and many mills 
are running from three to five days per week, which is prompted from a 
iumane standpoint, as a saw mill of ordinary capacity works from 400 to 
1,000 employees who must have food and clothing. A great many mills have 
reduced wages and are running on just as short hours as possible. The re- 
tailer has a very important part in the distribution of lumber, and in many 
instances this practice has brought about the present demoralized condition. 
When orders are scarce very few manufacturers can resist taking an order 
if it is offered at the retailer’s own price. If he in turn would make a cor- 
responding reduction to the consumer it would be fair play, as this would 
stimulate any surplus stocks that have accumulated at the mills; but the 
extremely high prices that a great many retailers are asking under present 
conditions is retarding building, and in many cases substitutes are being 
used on account of being cheaper than lumber. These are conditions that 
are worthy of consideration, although every dealer certainly has the right 
to adopt his own course and policy that he wishes to pursue. 

Inasmuch as the statement is on the part of a manufacturer of 


yellow pine and inasmuch as it bears directly and more particularly 


on building construction work of the entire country, I will confine 
my conclusions, as far as it is possible, to the selling methods of 
retail yard stock. 
The Selling of Yellow Pine 

Inasmuch as yellow pine is now, and has for many years been 
the standard yard stock for commercial use in the Mississippi Valley, 
the policies generally of the manufacturers of yellow pine in mer- 
chandising their product must of necessity influence and have a direct 
EE SZ a SE 


*In St. Louis Lumberman. 


bearing on the merchandising methods and policies of the retail yards 
who handle their product. % 

It has been my pleasure and privilege to have attended, year 
after year, the retail conventions of eight states. Furthermore, we 
are in business relations with dealers and have occasion to meet fre- 
quently not only retail dealers of towns, but of the cities as well. 
In the resultant discussions, comparisons of conditions with their 
respective towns and cities, operating costs, credits, and other funda- 
mental matters of business are always indulged in. I make mention 
of this to show that I am taking a general average. The point at issue 
is, does the retailer overcharge the consumer—has the public received 
the full benefit of the erratic, ruinous and suicidal drop in prices of 
yellow pine. If on the one hand building should be encouraged and 
stimulated through lumber being offered at less than cost (the mill 
men admit they have done this repeatedly since 1907) what guar- 
antee will you give him that you will protect him on “weather bird” 
prices. : 

Who Got the Bacon? 

The opinion of this mill’s sales manager I have heard expressed 
by other managers so it is not a new thought, but at best only a 
conclusion on their part. The whole thing narrows itself down to 
the getting of an answer. Is it a fact? Has the dealer or has the 
consumer reaped the benefit of the “down market” from time to time? 
The answer is positive. The consumer has gotten more than his 
share of the decline in price of yellow pine. I do not stand sponsor 
for a possible exception to this general statement, as that would also 
appertain in the sale of other commodities, where the dealers’ selling 
price was based upon a high market purchase price. 

Retailing in Big Cities 

Let me review the conditions in large markets such as Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, etc. The yards of these cities keep large assorted 
stocks all of the year because they must. You cannot do business 
in retailing lumber unless you have the goods to do it with. The 
mill men’s joker, which he carries up his sleeve, namely, “Subject 
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r sale” quotations, 


which allow him to “get from under” at will, 
uld not be a winning 


card for the retail yard. 


Staying ‘Close to Shore 
The smaller yards in big cities may reduce their stock a little, 
say up to 25 per cent. during the period of a weakening market, 
provided they have the backing of a large dealer to get their “shorts” 


b . ~—s. 


at an equitable price when they need it. A large yard must buy 
continually to keep up the assortment and his selling price should 
be based upon the average of costs. He cannot await the low point 
on all of his sizes. To illustrate, the market on No. 2 boards may 
be $15.00 laid down, a few cars may be bought at $14.00, some at 
i 


His average price may be $14.50. Now how does he fare on 
an increase of the wholesale market to $16.00. Does he win out? 
No! decidedly no! Not unless he overbought at the lowest price. 
The yard uses the low purchase price as a basis price because his 
competitors usually have a stock on hand which was bought on the 


same hgure. Not until the supply has been practically sold and the 
apa fo co to buy on a higher market, does he charge more. If the 
dealer was assured that the price of yellow pine would ‘ ‘stay out,” 


he could merchandise differently. Yes say you; that is all right, you 
should not complain about that condition since you make on the 
down market. Again I say positiv ely no. I say this from experience, 
for whenever the market price of yellow pine is on the down grade 

he news gets around to car buyers so quickly that the dealer antici- 
pating further declines (when yellow pine prices commence to slide 
it ends in coasting) cuts dimension $1.00 when it is only off 50 cents. 
The yard wants to unload when things are slipping. 


Retailing by Mills at Wholesale Prices 
There is another phase of the situation and it is this. 
a certain trade that are rated “car buyers.” 


There is 
That term covers retail 


yards and manufacturing concerns. Frequently a yard has a cus- 
tomer, a manufacturing concern, who buys one or two loads of 
No. 3 boards a month for packing. It isn’t long before some mill 


salesman looks him up and talks him into making room for a mini- 


mum car. The mill’s price to him is usually just the same as it is 
the yards. After this one sale is made it is noised about and other 
mill men “get next” and the first thing we know he is rated as a car 


buyer in the Blue Book or Red Book. His consumption is one or two 
cars a This same scheme is then worked in soliciting small 
stair builders and planing mills. A contractor need but use a cor- 
name, such as the Ohio Construction “Company” when figur- 
ing a railroad station house and lo! he has no trouble in getting a 
sale price from the mill on one car load. Mind you, when I 


year. 


pt rate 


Say “mill,” it does not mean everybody, but he does scoop in some- 
body, who with utter disregard as to responsibility “goes to it.” This 

mdition appertains to many other lumber using industries too nu- 
merous to mention. These matters are only mentioned to reach a 
‘onclusion. News travels mighty quick and how any mill can con- 


ceive of a yard getting a “profit price’ under the present merchan- 
methods of yellow pine mills I do not know. Once on the 
mailing list of “car lumber buyers” they get all the circulars, specials 
and standard price list, which is quoting everything, even though the 
oncern buys but one thing and of that but one car per year. "These 
the time for low price and have a demoralizing effect on 


yard trade and proper merchandising methods. 


Looking Through the Retailers Binoculars 
w honest Mr. 
the retailer's 
1 6. 


Yellow Piner, have you ever tried to place your- 
position. Look at the price history of yellow 
Up and down, up and down, then down and up and 
down and up. Over production, over capacity. Day and night runs 
by and now alas the retailer to blame for it all. 
No gentlemen, the retailer has been more than fair to you. If the 
brains « i the mill men had been more interested in expanding the 
i | nste ad of sitting in their sanctum sanctorum, work- 
figuring how to save a few more cents on 
verhaps things might look better now. The manufac- 
i to save a little more on the scientific manufacturing 
r, reduced the cost as it were and to what avail? One mill 
it, hence all the energies strained to get down 
ting st. You got it down all right, “hats off” to you. 
cated more grades, adopted thinner standards of the fin- 
allow a wider latitude as to short lengths and kiln 
freight. All these things and “then some” 
passed up to the sales manager so that his 
Pp be a little lower. Most of these savings 
d have beer elvet’” to you, by right, as you furnished the 
em out. Had the same thought been applied to 

feel so strongly in the dumps. 


The One Thought “Output” 


he mill man has figu red only on output and left the matter of 
to empl should the retailer stock up under 


urTseives, 


< ; lid yungalow, 


im tU SdaVC 


present conditions. Business is strictly a matter of barter. No sane 
man would stock up on a declining market. Neither should a dealer 
buy more than for immediate requirements on a stable market. When 
the speculation is out of lumber the manufacturer may sell just as 
much, but he must make up his mind to carry the stock. Money must 
always earn the interest charge, and when you buy in advance of re- 
quirements you must be sure you are right or get on to the shoals. 


The Fallacy of Stimulating Building 


A dealer cannot do what our good mill friends think he can do, 
to-wit: induce a community to build houses, because only one item, 
namely, “lumber,” can be supplied cheaper. Lumber in the ordinary 
brick dwelling figures about 8 per cent. of its total cost. What there- 
fore would a decline on lumber amount to? Perhaps 1 per cent. of 
the total cost of the building would cover it. In frame dwellings it 
would be more, of course, but the cities are giving lumber a good 
trimming in wood structures. Cheaper lumber is no incentive to 
building. Lumber is not a luxury, like fruit; it’s a stable material 
that enters into permanent investment. 

We must not be unappreciative of the fact that business now is 
very much depressed and has been so since the summer, 1913. When, 
therefore, I sum up this sales manager’s complaint it really looks as 
though it is a case of misery wants company. Why make the state- 
ment that the retailer is getting a profit when the reverse has been 
the general rule? For argument’s sake let us admit that a small — 
dealer in a very small town, who bought his lumber on a very high 
market, say fall of 1912, based his selling price during the entire year 
of 1913 on the market. Is there anything criminal about that, if he 
did? Why should he sell Bill Jones’ joist at $25.00 per M. in No- 
vember, 1912, based on the mill man’s value of yellow pine and then 
reduce his left over joint to $20.00 per M. ‘in selling them to Jim 
Smith who is Jones’ next door neighbor, in July, 1913. Why tell me 
he should fluctuate like that in his home town? Does the manufac- 
turer’s over-inflation of value in fall and underestimation of the true 
value of yellow pine in the spring justify such rank, unfair merchan- 
dising on the part of the dealer. The yellow pine mill man is the 
most bullish fellow you ever saw when he has thirty days’ orders on 
the books and the greatest pessimist when he is down to one week's 
business. 

Who Carries the Load? 


The yellow pine mill has always been unwilling or financially 
unable to carry the load of a complete stock for the public as the 
yards must do. Turn the stock quickly and often; that’s the game. 
Yes, that is an excellent policy when trade is abnormally good but 
not otherwise. Year after year we find that when trade is lopping 
off about November first, the mill keeps up operations and wants 
‘to keep on shipping. We as yards, however, figure on an average 
drop of 35 per cent. in trade until April Ist, so we go into winter 
quarters. To induce buying you offer concessions in prices. The 
yard does not cut your price, you do that yourselves. Then after 
having filled up the yards that had the cash you raise the price. In 
raising the price you take away the market’s actual requirements. In 
the round-up you get all the boys to buy under an inducement. Feb- 
ruary usually sees the orders pretty well cleaned up. Then comes 
the cry, what’s the matter with business? Well, you can’t expect a 
dealer to put in his spring stock in November and again in March. 
You can’t eat your loaf and have it too. The dealer has been stung 
so often on the statement of the sales manager that lumber can't 
and won't come down “no more” that he is weary of the phrase and 
is Saying “give us a rest.” 


Cost of Direct Retailing 


Now when it comes to knowing the cost of operating a retail yard 
we find that few of the mill men realize the cost of retailing. I will 
admit that the offering of lumber by the 100 ft. at the per 1,000 ft. 
price has been and always will be wrong in selling the small lots. 
It should be a piece price always. The nowadays method of package 
delivery at the building site makes it necessary that operating charges 
are added in the price. When a mill man compares a price on 100 ft. 
with his full car load f. 0. b. charge he feels that the consumer is 
paying too much. In short, suppose he wants a piece of finish 1 x 
10 x 12 and you charge him 45 cents. Could or would you wait on 
anybody for less than 10 cents on each sale. The retailer bases his 
price on the quantity service. A car at a time or a board at a time 
is some difference. As a matter of fact the public does not know 
whether a certain price is a high or low one, but draws its compar~ 
isons on the total value of the article. This is clearly seen in the 
success of the advertising propaganda of the mail-order lumber firms. 
They offer enough lumber to do a job for a total sum. It appeals to 
the buyer and he is the man we cater to and want to reach. I very 
much fear that our mill friend has got his f. 0. b. price confused with 
the price delivered at a building in a town taking a 24- cent freight 


rate from point of shipment. 
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Silos—A Profitable Side Line for Retailers 


By A. B. Mathew 


Three years ago, a full detailed description would have been 
necessary to explain what is meant by silos and silage; but now the 
mere mention of the word recalls the many hours you have spent in 
listening to the festive silo salesman spout his recital of the qualifica- 
tions of this great boon to mankind which has come “like a benison, 
when there was no benison in the house. 

Every farmers’ congress and every agricultural meeting calls for 
long discussions of this subject, and the ranch and farm papers have 
made you familiar with the words and have given you excellent ideas 
of the appearance and properties of silage. 

I shall confine my remarks to only one phase of the subject, 
namely, silos: a profitable side line for the retailer, and I shall be brief 
in my statements concerning that. sf 

I contend that silos are generally considered a success in accom- 
plishing the purpose for which they were designed. They are coming 
into universal use whether the retail lumberman helps or not; some 
person is going to sell them and do it at a profit, and if a stranger 
sells them in your neighborhood he is likely to sell clay products or 
cement silos. This means that the farmer will not get the best that is 
to be had for no other silo is so good as that made of wood, and it also 
means that part of the trade that ought to come to your yard will go 
elsewhere. 

While the cement men deprecate the use of wood silos as being 
short-lived, and the short length men criticise the stave silo as not 
being economical, and the pit silo man wants a storm cellar and is 
ashamed to acknowledge his fear; yet they all combine in the ad- 
vocacy of silos in general and they disseminate information as freely 
as if they were discussing politics. So we should all be convinced of 
the value of silos to our communities and should encourage their com- 
ing in any form. 

But the small retailer has been slow to take hold of the proposi- 
tion and it is to him, and directly to him alone that I have arranged 
the items I shall mention. 

So many dealers are averse to taking on side lines because it re- 
quires additional capital and demands energy that they think belongs 
only to the general line of stock, but a side line that contains merit 
will help to sell the general line you carry and will often increase your 
profits very materially. 

I was in business, in Paris, Texas, for several years and there the 
custom prevailed for the hardware man and the druggist to handle 
much of our line of goods. We sold panel doors, but the hardware 
man sold all the screen doors; we sold windows, but the hardware 
man sold the sash locks, lifts and hinges, and the druggist sold the 
glass, putty and paint. We sold studding and rafters, but the hard- 
ware man sold the nails and corrugated iron roofing. But in south- 
west Texas we like to sell the whole bill, not because of greediness, 
but in order that we may render more efficient service. I dislike very 
much to have a carload of lumber shipped into my town, and I dislike 
equally as much to see a hardware man or druggist display something 
that belongs to the merchant who caters exclusively to the building 
trade. In my territory I have made a specialty of farm gates and have 
sold several hundred of them, and in two of my towns I expect to doa 
large business in hog oilers, an agency for which I have just secured. 
My men were the first in our whole section to talk silos, and although 
they have not by any means sold all that are in use out here, be- 
cause the energetic travelling solicitor has covered the country, but 
we are known to be whole-heartedly in the busifiess and full of in- 
formation. It was advocated last fall “to sell your cotton, and buy a 
silo—any silo is better than none.” This is the position we take, 
although you may be sure that we do not neglect any opportunities to 
tell at the same time that we are handling the best one on the market. 
You must learn that a silo is the best thing that can come into a com- 
munity. Become enthusiastic on that subject. This country is pecu- 
liarly adapted to stock farming and a silo brings prosperity to every 
man who will use one. Ifa customer of mine wanted a silo or a barn 
I would sell him the silo at much less profit, because he would then 
soon be in the market for a barn also. 


Silos Profitable to the Farmers 


I sold a silo last fall in this manner. I found a man who had the 
proper crop and a steam tractor. I erected a one-hundred ton silo and 
furnished everything necessary to make it complete—all labor, con- 
crete for foundation, roofing and paint and turned it over to him. He 
filled it out of ten acres of milo maize and I sold the ensilage for $375. 
This gave me my regular retail price for the silo and repaid what I 
was out on labor and other material. The farmer could have hired 
his crop gathered and put in the silo for $75 and would have had net 
$300 or $30 per acre net for his crop, because this amount included all 
expense from the time the row binder entered the field to commence 
cutting. Does not that beat cotton raising? And the feeder secured 


feed for his stock at a cost of $3.75 per ton which would have been 
worth $5 per ton to Colonel Pryor on his proposition. I have since 
then duplicated this performance. 

In “Greater Southwest,’ published at Alice, Texas, appeared a 
photograph of four silos entitled “Stacks of Dollars,’ and in large let- 
ters underneath appeared this notice: “You give us five dollars for 
every silo in this section that has paid for itself the first year and we 
will give you one hundred for every one that has not.” 

Now, as to the kind of silo it is up to you to decide upon. Remem- 
ber emphatically that any silo beats none at all, but pride in my line 
of business would persuade me to sell a wood silo if there were not 
many good and sufficient reasons for its preference from a practical 
and economical standpoint. 


Boost the Silo Business—It Pays 


The chief reason for a retailer seliing siios could be that it brings 
prosperity to your customer, and a prosperous farmer uses lots of 
building material; but I can make it more interesting to you by stating 
that the profit on the silo is not the only profit of the sale, for we sell 
the cement, sand and gravel for the foundation, the prepared roofing 
for the cover and the paint for the walls. Then as a rule we sell posts 
and fencing for a new feed lot, and some lumber for feed troughs and 
a water trough is called for without any solicitation. 

It has been said that “Whosoever makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is a benefactor to mankind.” It is claimed 
that a silo will make two dollars come in to a farmer where but one 
came in before. If this is true then indeed is a silo a blessing to a 
community, and the retailer who helps bring this about deserves to 
have his pocketbook fatten and his name called blessed among his 
fellow men. 


Credit Troubles Need Co-operation 


At a recent meeting of the lumbermen’s section of an eastern 
Board of Trade an important discussion arose in connection with the 
renewal of notes by customers. The matter was brought up by Mr. 
J. B. Reid, who presented the following motion :—‘“We, the members 
of the Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board of Trade, agree 
that we will not sell to customers who do not pay fifty per cent. of 
their notes at maturity; this resolution to apply on all new business 
from the date when it is carried.” 

Mr. Reid, in speaking to his motion, said that it was intended to 
give the wholesaler the same standing as a bank manager. He would 
be able to say to his customers when they came to renew their notes, 
that the best he could do would be to take a payment of fifty per cent. 
in cash and the balance in a renewal note. The motion was meant to 
impress the retailer as well as the wholesaler. As a general proposi- 
tion this would be a good step for everybody. 

Mr. W. J. Lovering expressed his approval of the plan if it could 
be effectively carried out. He had always endeavored to conduct his 
own business on similar lines, but in the last eight or ten months he 
had found it very hard to get a payment of 25 per cent., sometimes 
even 10 per cent., when a note was being renewed. It often happened 
that he was very glad to get even 10 per cent., and that, knowing his 
customer’s position, he was satisfied that he would get his money 
finally, and so he was willing to continue selling to him. If the motion 
were carried and put into effect they would be obliged not to sell to 
this kind of man, until he had redeemed his paper. He did not think 
they could make a hard and fast rule along these lines. It was a good 
rule to have as a basis of business management that notes should not 
be renewed for more-than fifty per cent., but there were circumstances 


‘under which they would not be able to follow it. 


Should Cut Out Frequent Renewals 


Mr. Reid explained that the object of the motion was to have 
the new rule apply only upon business transacted after the motion 
should be carried. He wanted to have it agreed that in future custo- 
mers would be told that they must pay fifty per cent. when their notes 
fall due. The retailers, he said, wanted to force the hands of the 
wholesalers a little, to make them help themselves and so help the 
retailers. If the wholesalers continued furnishing lumber for re- 
tailers and taking ten per cent. payments when the notes fell due, 
they would kill every retailer who paid 100 per cent. As a retailer he 
wanted to see the wholesalers meet the retailers half way by agreeing 
to insist upon a payment of 50 per cent. If the wholesalers would not 
do this all the retailers would soon be in the same boat as the 10 or 25 
per cent. man. The wholesaler who accepted 10 or 25 per cent. on 
mature notes was putting a weapon into the hands of his customers 
with which to strike a blow at the man who could pay and wanted to 
pay his notes in full. They were helping men to continue in business. 
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never should be in it. A large amount of the trouble in connec- 
itt the lumber trade today was the result of the wholesaler 
iving He thought that it was 
really time for ‘the w nlemake men in Toronto to realize that it was their 
duty to protect the retail men who were doing a respectable business. 
The renewal business was the biggest curse in the whole lumber 

It could be all worked out and put upon a satisfactory basis. 

s only a matter of not trying to do all the business. It would 
twelve months to educate all their customers and to convince 


trade. 
It wa 
ot take 
them that they must pay at least one-half upon their notes at maturity. 
If they could not or would not pay one-half, then the trade should 
stop selling to them until they could. The honor, the respectability, 
and the future good of the lumbermen of Toronto depended greatly 
upon this one matter. 


A Suggested Amendment to Include Terms of Trade 


Mr. Eckardt expressed the opinion that he w ould not like to see 
the motion carried in the form in which it had been presented. It 
would be unwise to pass a resolution when they knew beforehand 
at they could not carry it out. The motion might be an advantage 
if it carried with it the general terms of the trade. He would move as 
an amendment that it should be recommended to the members of 
the Lumbermen’s Section of the Board of Trade that the terms of 
the trade should be 2 per cent., 15 days, or 90 days net, and that re- 
newal notes should not be given for more than 50 per cent. of the 
original amount, and that when the renewal note matured payment in 
full should be required. He would prefer to put the matter thus, in 
the form of a recommendation, so that when carried it would be as an 
understanding arrived at in regard to the terms of the trade in general. 
While his own firm had made it a general rule that 50 per cent. should 
be paid when a note fell due, they had been at times in the same posi- 
tion as Mr. Lovering, having to take even less than 10 per cent. from 
men whom they knew to be all right. 

Mr. Reid said that he did not think it would be any hardship to 
make a rule of telling customers that they must pay at least 50 per 
cent. at maturity. The resolution simply called for an understanding 
that, in connection with new business, men who would not pay 50 
per cent. at maturity should no longer be granted credit. 

On motion of Mr. Lovering the discussion on the subject was 
adjourned until the next meeting. 

At the meeting held on June 11th the discussion was continued 


and Mr. Reid’s motion was finally carried unanimously, in a slightly 
altered form, as follows:—“We the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Section of the Toronto Board of Trade agree that, to the best of our 
ability, we will not sell to customers who do not pay at least 50 per 


cent. of their notes at maturity; this resolution to apply on all new 


business from this date.” 


Twenty Reasons Why Red Cedar Shingles 
Should be Used 


Mr. James R. Moorehead, Secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Assi eee and Mr. A. L. Porter, Secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Spokane) recently held a meeting 


it was suggested that a message to the Retail Lumber Deal- 
‘ country be prepared indicating ways to increase their busi- 
ot only their business, but that of the manufacturer of 
hingles as well. Mr. Porter, therefore, prepared the reading matter 
oorehead the sample advertisement, incorporating in the 
‘wenty reasons why red cedar shingles should be used,” 
nulated by Mr. Wyckoff, of the West Coast Lumber 
turers’ Association, relative to the good qualities of red cedar 


Che following is a copy of the reading matter above referred to :— 


To the Retailer: 
Now is tl very retailer to sell an extra car load of red 
wants more business, so does the manu- 
ture has been working overtime during the last few 
created a great demand for shingles, or at least for 
in the West that has a hole in it, the 
fact by this time. In many instances all 
need is the proper creative suggestion of a new roof 
roof. Galvanized iron for roofing is high 
Red cedar shingles are very plentiful 
prices still prevail. 
able time in which to properly tell your story 
undersigned would therefore urge every live 
give due publicity to these facts, in his Jocal 


for e 
- retailer 


there is a roof 


are of the 


edar shincle 


SEcuUTE. 


r: ¢ the 


é 


r. We are submittis g herewith copy for an advertisement which 
ypear in every local newspaper in the country, 

ng the business to the retailer and be profitable to 

he consumer what he needs, and it will encourage 


is time. It is the fashion, the vogue 


these days to go “dry.” Everything seems to be going dry except 
those things under the hole in the roof. Red cedar, the Shingle That 
Keeps the Nation Dry, tells the consumer all its good points ; shows 
him why he should use shingles and where they will represent an 
actual investment to him and not an expense. Start to-day and ad- 
vertise and work your community thoroughly, securing the name of 
the owner of every roof with a leak. In place of urging you to buy 
a bale or buy a car, we urge you to radiate all the shingle knowledge 
you have to the consumers, then solicit orders and sell a car. If you 
do this, all interested parties will profit thereby. The undersigned 
have a selfish interest in urging this request upon all retail lumber- 
men at this time, because we are interested in all the saw and shingle 
mills and in all the retail yards. 


After this came the Moorehead advertisement which reads as 
follows: 


Does Your Roof Leak? 


In addition to the twenty reasons given below, there are three 
other good reasons just now why you should buy red cedar shingles: 

First. Excessive rains have found the holes in every old roof. 

Second. Owing to the advance in zinc, the price of galvanized iron has 
increased enormously. 

Third. The price of red cedar shingles has not advanced. 


These are the twenty additional reasons why red cedar shingles 
should be used: 
1. Because red cedar shingles are endorsed by years of experience. 
2. Because red cedar shingle roofs which have been on for thirty-two 
years are still in excellent shape. 
3. Because of the resistance of red cedar shingles to decay. 


5. Because of the light weight of red cedar shingles. Do not make a 


cumbersome roof. 

6. Because red cedar shingles do not require close sheeting. 

7. Because when properly nailed red cedar shingles are not affected by 
the wind. ; 

8. Because red cedar shingles are not affected by hail as are patent roofings. 

9. Because red cedar shingles do not require the upkeep and frequent 
painting that metal and patent roofings require. 

10. Because a red cedar shingle roof is comparatively noiseless during 
heavy rains or hail storms. 

11. Because red cedar shingles are poor conductors of heat and cold, thus 
making a house cooler in summer and warmer in winter than coverings 
which readily conduct heat and cold. 

12. Because of the beauty of red cedar shingle roofs. 

13. Because of the beauty and popularity of red cedar shingles in bungalow 
designs. 
construction. < ‘ 

14. Because of the ease and variety of colors with which red cedar shingles 
can be stained. 

15. Because of the ease of laying red cedar shingles. 

16. Because of the cheapness of red cedar shingles when initial cost and 
upkeep are considered. 

17. Because of the ease with which a local injury to a red cedar shingle 
roof can be repaired. : 

18. Because the ordinary layman can tell at a glance what quality of ne 
cedar shingle he is purchasing, while it takes a chemist to determine the 
quality of other roofing materials. 

19. Because red cedar shingles used as siding may be laid in numerous de- 
signs to suit different tastes. 

20. Because red cedar shingles make the best and cheapest roof covering 
known. 

It takes three things to make a good roof. 

A good red cedar shingle. 

A good nail. 

A good carpenter. 

We can furnish you all the information necessary to obtain all 


three. 
LUMBER COMPANY. 


Some very interesting statistics have also been gathered by Mr. 
A. L. Porter regarding 2,500 retail lumber yards of the Pacific West, 
including the entire membership of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, of which he is Secretary. 

The detailed statement of statistics is given below: 

Gross sales during 1914 of the 2,500 retail lumber yards of the 
Pacific West, including the entire membership of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, were $74,297,500, or an average of $29,719 
per yard. 

The inquiry into the financial condition and volume of business 


Nothing can compare with the beauty of shingles in Bune aloe 
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of the Western retail yards has been under way for several months, 
under the direction of Mr. Porter, and is declared to be the most 
exhaustive attempt ever conducted to gain authoritative information 
of the status of the retail lumber trade. 

The average capital of each yard is found to be $15,622 and the 
total capital is $39,055,000. The borrowed capital January 1, 1915, was 
$5,689 per yard, or a total of $14,222,500. Material on hand January 
1 was invoiced at $8,595 per yard, or a total of $21,487,500. 

Accounts outstanding September 1, 1914, averaged $11,575 per 
yard or $28,937,500 for the 2,500 Western yards. This had been re- 
duced to $8,536 per yard on April 1, 1915, or a total of $21,340,000. 

The 2,500 yards employ 6,575 people and paid $6,807,500 in wages 
during the year, an average of $2,723 per yard. The normal invest- 


ment per yard in buildings and stock is $10,000.. Material purchased 
in 1914 was $20,775 per yard, or a total of $51,937,500. 

The advertising investment in 1914 was $150 per yard, a total of 
$325,000, or four-tenth's of 1 per cent. of the total sales. 

Commenting on the report, Mr. Porter said: 

“The material on hand January 1 was $8,595 per yard and the 
average accounts outstanding with each yard amounted to $8,536. 
This bears out the old assertion in the lumber trade that the lumber- 
man carries one stock in his yard and another on his books. 

“Our findings in regard to the advertising expenditure show that 
the lumbermen spend the least of any important retail business for 
this item. The retail grocerymen are the next lowest, with an average 
appropriation of eight-tenths of 1 per cent.” 


Wood-Using Industries of the Prairies 


; An Analysis of the Origin, Value, and Use of their Raw Material— 
Douglas Fir in the Lead, Followed by. Pine and Spruce 


A bulletin upon the wood-using industries: of the Prairie pro- 
vinces has been issued by the Forestry Branch of the Department of 
the Interior. The bulletin contains statistics and reports relating to 
the origin, values, and uses of the various woods consumed, together 
with a discussion of the different wood-consuming industries and their 
relative importance. The bulletin concludes with lists of the different 
varieties of wood, classified according to the commodities into which 
they are manufactured, together with a classiied directory of manu- 
facturers. 


The following table is a summary of the wood used in the Prai- 
rie provinces, by kinds of wood, showing the quantity, value, and 
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“Less than one tenth of one per cent. 


The wood of coniferous trees, commonly called soft wood, pre- 
dominates among the material used in the Prairie Provinces to the 
extent of 79.3 per cent. of the total. Altogether twenty-eight differ- 
ent kinds of wood were reported and of these nine were softwoods and 
nineteen hardwoods. The first four woods on the list form 76.4 per 
cent. of the total and these are softwoods. Only three native woods 
are reported, namely, spruce, poplar, and tamarack. 

Jack pine is sawn into lumber extensively in the region, but the 
greater part of it is used for rough construction and does not come 
under the scope of this investigation. The wood is usually sold mixed 
with white or red pine, and although in Canada many million feet are 
annually sawn into lumber, little or none of this is ever sold as jack 

ine. 
é Douglas fir is sawn into lumber in Alberta, but the product is 
sold slike the imports from British Columbia. Birch and balsom fir 
are also sawn in this province, but only in small quantities for local 
use. In Manitoba, cedar, birch, scrub oak, balsam fir, elm, ash, and 


kinds of interior finish, flooring, panelling, and doors. 


white and red pine, have been sawn but are not important commer- 
cially in the province. 

The Prairie provinces form a convenient market for the forest 
products of British Columbia, as is demonstrated by the fact that 
almost half the imported material comes from that province. The 
United States provided 21.1 per cent., of which the greater part was 
oak and other hardwood. Ontario and Quebec provided an almost 
equal quantity, 21.4 per cent., of which over half was pine. Mahog- 
any, Spanish cedar, Circassian walnut and teak were the only foreign 
woods used. 

While the native grown woods in the Prairie Provinces include 
some species of the more valuable hardwoods such as oak, maple, 
birch, basswood, elm, and ash, these woods do not occur in commer- 
cial quantities and will always be imported for certain purposes. A 
better understanding of the qualities and uses of the native woods 
should lead to an increase in their utilization in a region where wood 
is not abundant and in many cases entirely absent. 

Douglas Fir:—In 1913 Alberta mills reported cutting 291,000 feet 
of Douglas fir. The wood is used for building purposes almost en- 
tirely. While at first valued only for framing, the wood has gained 
popularity for more ornamental purposes, and is now used for all 
It is used fre- 
quently as sliced veneer because of the striking grain and figure it 
exhibits when used in this way. Its use in the other industries is 
not extensive at present, although ten of them reported the wood in 
small quantities. 

The wood of Douglas fir is very strong, tough and elastic, fairly 
hard and durable, usually straight-grained and comparatively light in 
weight. It is difficult to work on account of its extreme hardness 
when seasoned, splits too easily for many purposes such as box mak- 
ing, but can be obtained in large dimensions free from defect and is 


a favourite structural timber for bridges, culverts, cribwork, mining 


operations, and heavy framework of all kinds. It is used extensively 
in the round for piling and forms a large per cent. of the railway ties 
used in Western Canada. 

Pine:—The pine used in the Prairie Provinces is made up of 
lumber of many different species. The wood cut in the province it- 
self is chiefly jack pine (Pinus divaricata) with a mixture of white 
pine (Pinus strobus) and red pine (Pinus resinosa) in small quanti- 
ties in eastern Manitoba, and lodgepole pine (Pinus Murrayana) in 
western Alberta. Most of this native pine is crowded out of the mar- 
ket by the importations from British Columbia and Ontario, but large 
quantities find a local use in the three provinces. 


The greater part of the imports come from Ontario and [astern 
Canada, and are chiefly white pine, with smaller quantities of red 
pine, and perhaps a little jack pine mixed in. 


British Columbia supplies what is commonly known as bull pine 
(Pinus ponderosa) or western yellow pine. This is often sold as 
white pine or merely designated as “B. C. pine.” It is not one of the 
white or soft pines, but belongs to the same class as the red or Nor- 
way pine of Eastern Canada. With this is imported a smaller quan- 
tity of western white pine (Pinus monticola) also called silver pine or 
mountain white pine. Its wood is similar to that of the eastern white 
pine, but the tree is not abundant in British Columbia compared to 
other commercial species, is not found in pure stands and is not mar- 
keted extensively. Some lodgepole pine is probably imported from 
eastern British Columbia. 

The wood of the white pines, eastern and western, is very similar 
and is the most valuable. It is, above all, easy to work, being soft 
and straight-grained. When properly seasoned it is only slightly af- 
fected by changes in humidity and does not swell, shrink, warp or 
check immoderately. The lumber has a great diversity of uses, but 


is a favorite material for sash, doors, finish and house work generally 
from shingles to sills. It is light and strong and holds nails well, and 
i for boxes and crating material on “this account. Its uses in 
st cases depend on the ease with which it can be worked, in com- 
inati n with its other qualities. 
The two red pines, eastern red or Norway pine and western yel- 
w or bull pine, are harder, stronger woods, more difficult to work 
and more resinous, but often more valuable for structural work and 
frame work. The bull pine is used as a substitute for white pine in 
Ee or Norway pine is used extensively for paving 
ee work and railway ties. 
ack pine and lodgepole pine are the two inferior species. 
. more resinous, more liable to defect and of smaller 


r uses. 
DT rids 


Their 


wood is weaker 
available dimensions than the other species , and is used locally as a 
substitute for that of the more valuable pines. 

Spruce :—There are five species of spruce native to Canada. One 


red spruce (Picea rubra) is confined to the eastern provinces 


‘ these 
d is not used in the Prairie Provinces. Two others, white spruce 
cea canadensis) and black spruce (Picea mariana) are found all 
the way across Canada from the Atlantic Coast to the Yukon. Twa 
thers are distinctly western trees. Sitka spruce (Picea Sitchensis) 


is confined to the Pacific Coast and Engelmann spruce is found 
throughout British Columbia crossing the Rocky Mountains and com- 
ing down the eastern slopes into Alberta. 
wood used in the three Prairie Provinces over half is na- 
tive grown, being chiefly white spruce with smaller quantities of black 
pruce and some Engelmann spruce from Alberta. The mills of the 
three prox inces reported a cut of 219,071,000 board feet of spruce lum- 
ber in 1913 3, of which Saskatchewan contributed over half, Manitoba 
1 quarter, and Alberta the remainder. 
The j impor ted material comes from British Columbia, the United 
tates and the eastern provinces. The lumber from British Colum- 
is mostly Engelmann spruce from the mountain hills in the east- 
f the province with some Sitka spruce from the coast. 
The imports from the United States are from Washington, Ore- 
_and Montana, and are of the same two species. Ontario con- 
utes white and black spruce only. 
The wood of the different species does not differ to a great ex- 

tent. ( rally speaking it resembles pine, but is almost tasteless and 

Sede us, lighter in colour, less durable, tougher, and of a finer 


fc | 
(ot the 


The white spruce is the commonest tree and its lumber forms 
the greater part of the total production. Sitka spruce is the largest 
i produces the best class of clear lumber of large dimensions. 
‘lack spruce, as a rule, is confined to swamps and low damp. situa- 

ns. It c ae 1ently grows very slowly and seldom attains large 
sions, but it produces the strongest wood with the finest grain 
ure. 
Spruce is Canada’s most important lumber, the tree is abundant 
us range and its lumber is rapidly taking the place of 
ine. It is the most important pulpwood in America, being valued on 
nt of its long, tough, colourless fibres and comparative freedom 
resin. Its toughness recommends it for boxes and crating ma- 
in these provinces its use is largely confined to building 
n and boxes. It is used by twelve industries. 
i are two species of cedar native to Canada. East- 
white cedar (Thuya occidentalis) is found growing from the 
ime Provinces to south-eastern Manitoba with a small isolated 
rrence north of Lake Winnipegosis. The tree has an extensive 
i used as lumber in Ontario and-the East, the 
ie Provinces is evidently supplied by importations 
(Thuya plicata) commonly called western red 
mbia cedar. 

its durability when exposed to moisture and 
exceeds all other native coniferous woods. Like 
with little ““working” even when exposed 
and moisture. It is very easy to split and splits 
nusually straight grain. Western red cedar is 

ngle wood in Canada at the present time. 
rie Provinces the wood is used almost entirely for 
used extensively for the more popular priced 
h. Smaller quantities are used in eight other 


er an enorms 


it is 
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here are five species of poplar that reach tree size in 

Two of these only are of commercial import- 
wiiie h do not occur in marketable quan- 
are, aspen (Populus tremuloides), and bal- 
balsomifera) and are probably the most 
, growing abundantly from the At- 
re found northward almost to the limits 
r out into the prairie country than 
ie wood of these two species is used 
tbuildings, and firewood. When sawn into 
and crating almost entirely, al- 
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though some firms have reported its use for coffins and shells as well 
as for interior finish, furniture and fixtures. 

Oak :—There are altogether twelve species of oak found in Can- 
ada, but of these only two or three are commercially important. White 
oak (Quercus alba) the most valuable and most commonly used spe- 
cies, grows only in the eastern provinces and in the United States. 
It probably forms the greater part of the oak lumber imported into 
the Prairie Provinces. Red oak (Quercus rubra) is more abundant, 
but not usually so highly valued. It is of rare occurrence in south- 
eastern Manitoba, but is abundant southward and eastward of this 
point. It is substituted for white oak in many cases. Burr oak 


' (Quercus macrocarpa) is fairly common in southern Manitoba, but 


does not reach large size and is nowhere plentiful to form an import- 
ant source of lumber supply. 

The wood of the northern oak species may be roughly divided 
into two groups as regards their uses. The white oaks have hard, 
dense, heavy, tough, strong, durable wood. This has wide medullary 
rays which form the “flames” or “splashes” of hard, light-coloured 
wood exhibited on the surface of quarter-sawn material, which is 
fashionable at the present time for decorative work on this account. 
The wood of the red oaks is not quite so strong, tough, hard or heavy 
as that of the white oaks. It is not nearly so dense, possessing many 
large-sized pores or vessels running with the grain of the wood. These 
vessels are small and infrequent in the wood of the white’oaks. The 
red oaks are usually less durable but the differences between the 
physical properties of the two groups are often disregarded and the 
wood of all species used indiscriminately. The medullary rays in the 
red oaks are usually narrower than in the white group and the quar- 
ter-cut material has a less striking figure. Over half the oak pur- 
chased in the Prairie Provinces is used for interior finish and hard- 
wood flooring. It is used as lumber and frequently in the form of 
sawn veneer for doors, mantels and fixtures. Almost a quarter of 
the importations go into vehicle supplies where the wood is used for 
gear stock almost entirely. Office and house furniture take a fairly 
ianee proportion and the remainder is divided among five other in- 
dustries. 

Tamarack :—The common tamarack (Larix Jaricina) is almost as 
widely distributed as the spruces and poplars, extending westward 
from the Maritime Provinces to the Yukon and northward almost to 
the limits of tree growth. The tamarack cut in the Prairie Provinces 
and that brought in from Ontario is all of this species. The importa- 
tions from British Columbia are of a different species, the western 
tamarack or western larch (Larix occidentalis) which is a larger tree 
than the eastern species, but which is used for similar purposes. 

The tamarack is almost entirely confined to swampy wet situa- 
tions and is nowhere very abundant. The wood is hard, tough, 
strong, elastic and durable and closely resembles that of Douglas fir 
and the hard pines from the Southern States. Tamarack is used in 
the round for mining timbers, poles and fencing and is highly prized 
because of its strength and durability. It is used for railroad ties 


’ wherever it can be obtained and is noted for its spike-holding quali- 


ties. 

The wood purchased for use in the Prairie Provinces is used for 
paving blocks being treated with preservatives to increase its dur- 
ability. It is also used for boxes, for crating heavy commodities, for 
house frames and flooring, and is used in small quantities by four 
other industries. 

Birch:—There are at least four species of birch represented in 
the lumber used in the Prairie Provinces.- None of these is native 
except paper birch (Betula alba var. papyrifera) which does not oc- 
cur in commercial quantities except in south-eastern Manitoba. The 
wood brought in from Ontario and the United States is mostly yel- 
low birch (Betula lutea) and cherry birch (Betula lenta) with, per- 
haps, a small qauntity of paper birch. The British Columbia birch, 
the largest of the American species, is called western birch (Betula 
occidentalis). 

Birch lumber is used in these provinces chiefly for flooring and 
interior finish, and for fixtures and furniture. The wood of paper 
birch is almost white in colour and while tough and compact it is 
soft. weak, and very perishable in moist situations. It is sometimes 
used for flooring. The wood of the other species in general is hard, 
heavy, and strong with a fine even grain and texture. It takes a high 
polish and lacking a pronounced figure it can be easily stained to imi- 
tate other cabinet woods. Its use is rapidly i increasing: for all kinds of 
interior finish and cabinet work, and for framework in vehicles, im- 
plements and boats. 

Basswood :—There is only one commercially important basswood 
in America. The common basswood (Tilia americana) is found 
throughout the eastern and central United States, and in Canada in 
southern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces. It is not 
found in the Prairie Provinces in commercial quantities, although it 
occurs in river bottoms in southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The United States supplies over nine-tenths of the basswood used in 
these provinces, and Ontario the small remainder. 

The wood is soft, tough, fine-grained and very easily worked. It 
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holds its shape almost as well as any other wood in America and is 
preferred for panelling in vehicles and in cabinet work of all kinds. 
The toughness and lightness of the wood, together with its quality 
of taking paints and stains well, make it a favorite material for vehi- 
cle body work and box work in implements. Poplar lumber, when 
properly seasoned, can be substituted for basswood in many of its 
uses. Red gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) is a common substitute in 
the east and in the United States. 


Maple :—The hard, or sugar, maple (Acer sacharrum) is the most 
valuable species in Ontario, where most of the maple used in these 
provinces is produced. The soft maples, red maple (Acer rubrum) 
and silver maple (Acer saccharinum) are neither so valuable techni- 
cally nor so abundant as the first named species. The wood of the 
sugar maple is hard, tough, strong and above all very stiff. It is said 
to be liable to failure under sudden shock, but, if so, this fault does 
not detract from its popularity for frame work in vehicles and im- 
plements. The wood is almost universally used for heavy waggon 
axles. While the grain and figure are not particularly striking or 
beautiful (except the rare “bird’s eye”), the wood is used extensively 
for furniture and interior finish. The wood is used altogether in nine 
industries. 


The Manitoba maple (Acer Negundo) has wood entirely dissimi- 
lar to that of the other species, being creamy white in colour, soft, 
weak and perishable and of little or no commercial value at present. 
The tree is found throughout southern Manitoba and in river valleys 
as far west as eastern Saskatchewan. 

Elm:—White elm (Ulmus americana) is the most abundant spe- 
cies on the lumber market. It is the only species of elm found as far 
west as southern Manitoba, but is only occasionally sown into lumber 
in that province. The greater part of the lumber comes from On- 
tario and the Middle West States. 


The wood has a wide range of uses covering almost every wood- 
using industry. It is noted for its toughness combined with hardness 
and strength. It is remarkably difficult to split and hard to season 
without warping and twisting. Rock elm (Ulmus racemosa) is tough- 
er, harder, stronger and more durable than any of the other elms, but 
is comparatively rare and restricted as to distribution. It is found in 
southern Ontario, but not in any of the western provinces. The other 
American species are not important as sources of lumber. Birch is 
taking its place for waggon hubs, although elm is still the favourite 
material for this purpose. The wood is used for outside work on 
heavy rough furniture and for frames of the more expensive kinds. 
It is used for implements, vehicle framework and boat timbers. 


Hemlock :—The greater part of the hemlock lumber used in the 
Prairie Provinces comes from the Pacific Coast and is the wood of 
the western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla). The eastern species 
(Tsuga canadensis) may form a part of the wood imported from the 
United States. Neither species is found in the Prairie Provinces. 


Western hemlock is a valuable material with many valuable 
qualities and few of the faults of its eastern relative. The wood is 
light, rather hard, straight-grained, tasteless, tough and, usually, 
white in colour. Unlike the eastern species it is easy to work, and 
free from cup shakes and warping. It has a uniform structure, so that 
the summer wood and spring wood both stand up well to a cutting 
edge, and the wood can be worked more smoothly than that of the 
eastern species, in which the spring wood is soft and corky. Its dur- 
ability and strength are not remarkable but for ease of working, a 
handsome grain and finish and lightness the wood has considerable 
value. It has long been misunderstood on account of the existing pre: 
judice against the name hemlock which suggests the eastern tree 
Lumbermen have attempted to overcome this difficulty by selling the 
wood under such names as Alaska pine, gray fir, Prince Albert fir, anc 
others, and in some cases by mixing the lumber with that of Douglas 
fir and mountain spruce. Lately the policy has been to sell the wooc 
under its own name, on its own merits, which will eventually bring 
it into popularity. 

It is used at present for pulp, railway ties, poles, piles and bridge 
timbers, but usually as a substitute where other woods cannot be ob- 
tained as cheaply. It is well adapted for all kinds of house finish anc 
framing, and is an excellent box and cooperage material. Edge-grait 
hemlock makes an excellent, smooth-wearing, floor, which will keep 
its place in dry situations. 


It takes a high polish, is non-resinous, and shows a pleasing grain 


when carefully sawn. While not to be compared with oak, walnut, 
- cherry or mahogany, it can be classed as a very useful cabinet wood. 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited, are erect- 
ing ten new elevators in the vicinity of Calgary in connection with 
their present mills there. The flour mills have been extended to a 
capacity of 1,500 barrels per day, the previous output being 300 bar- 
rels per day. The ‘oats mills there have been enlarged to an output 
of 350 barrels per day, previously the capacity being only 150 barrels 
per day. 


American Manufacturers Honor Canadian 


A number of leading American manufacturers, such as the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, the Pillsbury Flour Mills, Armour & Company, and thirty- 
six Others of equally high standing, members of an organization known 
as the Rice Leaders of the World Association, have conferred a high 
honor on one of Montreal’s business men. Rather more than a year 
ago, they offered nearly 3,500 cash prizes for ideas and suggestions. 
This was open to anybody, and the ideas and suggestions could re- 
late to production, sales, advertising or anything else. The object of 
the offer was to develop suggestions that would tend to improve the 
methods or products of these American manufacturers. Only one 
idea could be submitted to each manufacturer, no two ideas could be 
alike, and each idea had to be compressed into fifty words. 


Thousands of Americans entered this contest, together with a 
few Canadians, Britishers and foreigners. The Second Prize of $500 
cash has been won by a Canadian, Mr. R. W. Ashcroft, of Montreal, 


R. W. Ashcroft, Manager of Publicity, Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Company, Limited, Montreal. 


Manager of Publicity for the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, and associated companies. 


In presenting him with the prize, Mr. Elwood E. Rice, President 
of the Association, wrote Mr. Ashcroft as follows: “To have earned 
this Second Prize in this international competition where people in allw 
walks of life from all parts of the world entered, is certainly a great 
evidence of your unusual ability, and in which you are indeed justified 
in taking exceptional pride. I extend to you my best wishes for the 
continued success your able efforts so richly deserve.” 


This is not only a feather in Mr. Ashcroft’s cap, but is also a com- 
pliment to the ‘business ability of Canadians, particularly in view of 
the fact that Mr. Ashcroft only heard of the contest a few weeks be- 
fore it closed last May, and therefore had but very little time in which 
to compile and submit his ideas. 


No special publicity was given to the contest in Canada, so that 
those resident in the United States, who had a whole year in which 
to evolve ideas, naturally had a better opportunity than Canadians 
to compete successfully. 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


‘ing the past month local and wholesale lumber dealers report 
that conditions have improved vastly, in fact August has been their 
best month during the present year. The early portion of the month 
was especially a busy time for the prairie retail lumber dealers who 
at the farmers had already started to buy in fair quantities, 
while local builders were receiving small orders necessitating rush 
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rders « fl lt cans te 
Now that we have harvested this year’s crops withoyt any dam- 
ge by es st we can expect that the farmers will buy in fairly large 
mounts. They will pay their old debts. This will, in turn, pour 
money into the hands of the contractors, hardware men, and implement 
dealers. WI hat will be the result? Many of these men who have de- 


sired to build have not been able to do so merely owing to the fact 
that the farmers were owing them such debts, but now with a crop es- 
d at the tremendous sum of $350,000,000, there should be no 
financial hindrances in the way of many of those who contemplate 
building this Fall. 

Many reports have been received regarding the outlook of the 
ps and of its effect upon the commercial world. Last month we 
published a very fine report of the vice-president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This month we have received another such report. 
This time it is from a prominent Winnipeg merchant, who in part has 
to say the following regarding the crop situation and the outlook 
for the lumbering industry both in the prairie provinces and in British 


Columbi “The grain crop in the prairies is the finest that I have 
st during my forty-three years in Western Canada. I estimate 
t this year’s yield will be 500,000,000 bushels, which should bring 
to the farmers of the prairie provinces in the neighborhood of $350,- 
000,000. This + vast amount will go directly into the pockets of the 
producers to be re-distributed throughout the country. As a result 


of the quiet times which followed the collapse of the boom of a few 
years ago in the middle West, pas activities have been practically 
a standstill. The people have wanted to build but the money has 
theoming owing to the banks refusing to make loans 

| assured that the crop prospects for the year were good. With 
rketing of the grain and the ensuing inrush of ready money, 
activities will recommence and the demand for lumber will 
rmous. The prairies will eat up every foot of lumber that the 
itish Columbia can produce. The crops are beyond the 
la and we of the prairies have now nothing to do but har- 
est the grain. Such a crop as there is this year will spell the release 
m tl nds of tight money that has been holding the country for 

so long. Not only will the prairie provinces benefit by this magnificent 
sritish Columbia, as well as the eastern provinces, will get 
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We believe that there is in sight much better times for the build- 
lur id allied industries. We do not, for one moment, 
t there will be as much building as there has been in past 
i water mark of Canadian building was reached in 
ild be likened to a flash of lightning—it came quickly ; 
ression, but equally soon as it came, so equally quick did 
hat is more, that which characterizes a flash of lightning 


~ 


rized Canadian building statistics in-so-much that no 
From now on it seems assured that we will have 
ding returns, progressing from year to year, start- 
level in 1915. 
d to realize the value of our natural resources. 
Vest there is evidence of better farming methods. 
the prairie going in more and more for diversi- 
British Columbia we find that there they are not 


ing fruit, but are raising cattle, vege- 
nd to some extent, grain. The days of getting 
Real estate offices are no more. We have 


tter Canada, better communities,. and all 


footing for us all. 

in that the West will grow. With it will 
ho are actively and wisely pursuing those 

t 


present engaged. 
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{ anadian VV est is assured. 


mpany has been incorporated with a 
f place of business at Oak Lake, Man. 
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News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The Beaver Lumber Company will open a lumber yard at Pleasant 
Valley shortly. Manager Steel has closed a deal for a site, and it is 
expected that the material will arrive so that the yard will be in opera- 
tion this month. 


A member of the firm of the Walters Lumber Company, of Ed- 
monton, Alta., recently visited Saskatoon. He came down by water 
and succeeded in salvaging much of his company’s lumber that drifted 
down the river in the late flood. 


During the recent flood of the Saskatchewan River, the Prince 
Albert Lumber Company’s mill was flooded. Work, however, was 
only stopped for a day or two and practically no damage resulted from 
lost logs. It is reported that the mill will run a day and night shift 
as long as the logs last. 


Mr. E. A. James, of Winnipeg, recently paid a visit to the Coast. 
Concerning prospects of the trade in the lumber industry this Fall, 
he said: “The good weather now being experienced on the prairies 
will ripen the crops so that a full harvest will be gathered. The farm- 
ers, who have been restricting expenditure for some time, may be ex- 
pected to buy lumber to a very large extent.” 


A recruiting officer recently left Prince Albert, Sask., to visit the 
lumber camp at Big River in order to see whether he could secure any 
men to fight for King and Country. The result of his visit was ex- 
traordinary. Not only did he secure twenty husky lumber jacks, but 
no less a sum than $459 was collected towards a machine gun. As 
soon as the mill closes down at least a hundred men are expected to 
join the colors. Bravo, Big River! 


The Dominion forestry branch has seven parties in the field this 
summer in various portions of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
engaged in forest exploration work. These parties will determine the 
timber resources of the sections in which they operate and will en- 
deavor to locate all large bodies of strictly non-agricultural land in 
those sections in order that such areas may serve their best permanent 
use to the country by being devoted to the continuous production of 
wood crops. 


Forest fires are causing heavy destruction of pine trees at Cum- 
berland House and Beaver ‘Lake. At Moose and Cedar Lakes a wide 
area of timber land is aflame. South of the Pas the fire is raging for 
a width of ten miles. Fire wardens say this has been simmering in 
the moss from last spring’s blaze and they fear considerable damage 
will be done to standing timber. The fire is also burning along the 
right-of-way of the Hudson Bay Railway, but no damage is feared to 
the railway. 


Messrs. Hogg & Lytle, grain and seed merchants, at Manor, Man., 
finding their present elevator capacity at Manor insufficient for their 
requirements, have decided to erect another elevator and warehouse 
alongside the present warehouse. The new addition will be a thirty- 
foot one and will include a twelve-foot warehouse and twelve bins. 
The cost of the addition will be $5,000, and it is estimated that it will 
take four or five cars of lumber and at least one car of hardware and 
machinery. The work of building the foundation is already under way. 


Mr. R. A. Hay, general manager of the Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada, after an extended trip through Western Canada, said during the 
course of an interesting interview regarding the outlook in the West: 
“The banks of the country are realizing as never before their duty 
to the farmer, and the fact that the prosperity of both is bound to- 
gether. Although money is naturally a little tighter this year the 
agricultural population has been assisted to a great extent, and there 
is money to be had far legitimate purposes. Crop conditions are ex- 
cellent. A large harvest is especially needed this year in view of our 
position in the world conflict. 


J. Edwarthy, of the firm of Pearce & Edwarthy, at Peecanes Sask., 
recently visited Melfort, Sask. The firm operates lumber yards at 
Star City and Tisdale and planing and sawmills at Peesane with a 
daily cut of 30,000 feet. The cut this year was a small one and only 
amounted to 1,000,000 feet. At present only the planing mill is work- 
ing. When the plant is running full capacity 38 men are employed. 
This season Messrs. Pearce & Edwarthy: purchased the stock of logs 
belonging to Shaw Bros., at Prairie River, east of Peesane, and ex- 
pect to finish the cut, which amounts to 6) 500, 000 feet, shortly, Sixty- 
five men are employed at the Prairie River plant, 


Ye 
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Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


The other day, when talking over the lumber situation with a 
leading manufacturer, he said to the editor, ‘““The industry is in the 
doldrums, and there we must remain until the trade wind setting in 
from the prairies enables us to make progress.” No better definition 
of the present situation could possibly be framed up. The high ocean 
freight rates, together with the certainty of further advances owing 
to the increasing scarcity of vessels, renders it impossible to hope 
for any material growth in our off-shore trade in the near future at 
any rate, and whilst the Ontario market might easily absorb more than 
it has been taking of the B. C. cut, and possibly will do so, any such 
increase will be only a drop in the bucket as measured up against 
the combined output of the mills. Hence it is that the manufacturer 
referred to expressed the state of affairs most aptly and accurately. 
With an enormous harvest on the way to the granaries and eleva- 
tors, and with high prices ruling for everything he has to sell, it is 
almost inconceivable that the prairie farmers should hold back from 
buying lumber this fall for pressing needs, or that the retailers will 
refrain from the replenishing of their scantily stocked yards at the 
prevailing low prices, now that their customers are in the pleasant 
position of being able to pay off old scores. 

Already there are strong indications of a buying movement that 
is likely to assume big proportions inside of a couple of weeks. In 
the month just past the rail trade was better than during the previous 
thirty days, and the past week has seen a pronounced betterment in 
shipments and enquiries. In the course of the next fortnight the de- 


-mand from the prairie yards should strengthen materially owing to 


the possibility of there being some delay later on in case of cars be- 
ing required for rush orders. This year it may be expected that the 
movement of grain to the seaboard will be expedited, no matter how 
insistently the shippers of other classes of freight may press for 
transportation. : 

No new mills have opened up since last month, consequently the 
output is stationary, yet quite ample for present needs. Stocks held 
by the mills are not large—indeed, in some lines the supply is dis- 
tinctly on the short side, which renders it more than probable that any 
appreciable stiffening in the demand will have the prompt result of 
bringing about an advance in prices. 

_ No betterment in the shingle market is to be noted—in fact sev- 
eral lines show a slight falling off since last month. XXX brand is 
stronger in tone, the price having advanced 5c. A few sales are re- 
ported at $1.45, the old figure, but $1.50 to $1.60 may be fixed as the 
range. XXXXX shingles are fairly brisk sellers at $1.70 to $1.85, 
but Eurekas (18-in.) at $1.95 to $2.05 are hard to move, and the same 
may be said of Perfections at $2.10 to $2.25—in fact the Eastern 
States market would seem to be gorged with this brand just at pres- 
ent, the probable result of heavy shipments via Panama Canal earlier 
in the year. Shingle manufacturers are more discouraged just now 
than at any time this season, and it is likely that the closing down of 
the big plant of the Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Co., which oc- 
curred Aug. 14th, will be followed by other suspensions if a speedy 
improvement does not take place both in demand and prices. As an 
offset to this reduction of output the new 22-machine plant of the 
Shull Lumber Co., on the North Arm of the Fraser, was started up 
about the middle of the month, one side being operated. The output, 
or most of it, will be marketed through the Company’s sales office in 
SealbLle: 

The logging end of the lumber industry is in deep water just now 
owing to over-production, and a number of camps have closed down 
since last month. Good camp-run fir can be had in any quantity at 
$5.00 and $5.50; the market is very weak, and in many instances sales 
have been made at $4.00 and even less, including delivery at mill, all 
charges paid. This spells ruin for the operator who has to sacrifice 
at this figure. Shingle cedar brings $6.00 to $7.00 at the mill, all 
charges paid; lumber cedar, which is in fair demand, is worth $9.50. 
On grade, cedar fetches $6.00, $9.00 and $13.00. There is a brisk 
demand for spruce at $8.25 to $9.00. Camp run hemlock is weak at 
$6.00, and it is reported that deliveries have been made on the other 
side of the line, all charges paid, at a lower figure. 


The British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Lim- 
ited, are now operating six logging camps, a new one having been 
opened up early in August at Roberts’ Lake. About 350 men are em- 
ployed, exclusive of the railway crews. 


THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of B. C., 
Revelstoke, paid Vancouver a business visit Aug. 2nd. 

W. E. Marsh, of New York, Vice-president of the Empire Lum- 
ber Co., Victoria, returned recently from San Francisco. 

J. H. Moore, vice-president of the Jordan River Lumber Co., 
Victoria, returned recently from a business trip to Atlantic Coast 
points. 

_ A. R. Rogers, lumberman of Minneapolis, owner of the Okanagan 
Sawmills at Enderby, paid a visit to the plant about the end of July. 
He returned home via Vancouver and Seattle. 

Percy G. Sills, well known in Western Canada lumber circles, is 
again in business as a wholesaler. He is the head of the Premier 
Lumber Co., and has offices in the Holden Building, Vancouver. 


_ C. C. Yount, for several years manager of the Empire Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Victoria, has resigned that position and 
gone East. Manager McDevitt is now in charge of the company’s 
operations. 

H. W. J. Pare, managing director of the Financial Trust Com- 
pany, of Amsterdam, spent a few days in Vancouver last month. 
While here he was consulted by a number of our export millmen 
relative to the shipping possibilities to Holland. 


John R. McKay, a leading lawyer of Gold Bar, Washington, was 
a recent guest of his brother, George D. McKay, provincial timber 
inspector, Vancouver. The brothers spent a week-end making a 
cruise up the Coast and enjoyed some excellent trout fishing. 

Mayor P. D. Roe, of Port Moody, one of the stalwarts of the 
British Columbia lumber industry, is doing his “bit” for the Empire 
by drilling regularly with the home guard recently organized in that 
city, as well as lending generous aid to various associations working 
for the troops on the firing line in France. 


G. S. Raphael, manager of the North Pacific Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Barnet, made a tour of the leading manufacturing and logging plants 
in Washington and Oregon in July. He was accompanied by his 
mill superintendent, A. F. Stuart, who picked up a few useful pointers 
which will be utilized when the big plant resumes operations. 


M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, who is largely interested in the 
Powell River Paper Co., Ltd., and other operations of the Brooks 
Scanlon Co. in British Columbia, was a Vancouver visitor early in 
the month. Mr. Scanlon was returning from a visit of inspection to 
the big paper plant and the firm’s extensive limits in that vicinity. 


After an exceedingly enjoyable vacation spent on Vancouver 
Island, where he explored many of the scenic beauty spots and cap- 
tured gamey trout in various secluded streams, A. R. Macfarlane, 
sales manager of the Hanbury Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, is back 
at his desk feeling fit to cope with an avalanche of prairie orders. 


S. Bowman, jr., a prominent Minneapolis lumberman, spent a 
few days on the Coast in the latter part of July, most of the time 
being devoted to an inspection of his timber holdings. Mr. Bowman 
is interested in the Atlas Lumber Co., the Revelstoke Sawmills, and 
Globe Lumber Co., well-known prairie concerns managed by his 
father, Samuel Bowman, sr. 


Perhaps the busiest man in British Columbia for the past two 
months has been Provincial Timber Inspector Geo. D. McKay, who 
was kept on the qui vive night and day despatching men and equip- 
ment to cope with the numerous forest fires raging in all parts of his 
extensive territory. Whenever possible Mr. McKay visited the scene 
of the fire and directed the plan of attack. 

Messrs. E. C. Knight, Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
G. S. Raphael, North Pacific Lumber Co., Ltd., Barnet, and C. W. 
Buckner, Westholme Lumber Co., Ltd., Westholme, Wancouver 
Island, represented British Columbia millmen at the last meeting of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held at the new 
plant of the Weyerhaeuser Company, Everett, on July 30th. 

EB. YT. McDonald, machinery expert with the Vancouver Machin- 
ery Depot, Vancouver, for the past three years, recently severed his 
connection with that firm to take the position of travelling salesman 
for the Summer Iron Works, of Everett, Wash... “Mac” is one of 
the best known and most popular machinery men on the Pacific Coast, 
being in the game on both sides of the line since 1888. In that long 
period he has changed firms only three times, counting his present 
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nsfer. He will be missed especially in Hoo-Hoo circles, having 
n Snark of the Mountain district of B. C. for several years. 

W. R. Dockrill, of the Canadian Trading Co., Ltd., with. offices 
ncouver, B. C., and Seattle, Wash., is now on his way home 
the Orient via France and England. The extended trip was 

th a view to future lumber and other shipments, and it is 

likely t that B. C. products will be in demand in many new markets as a 

result of Mr. Dockrill’s energy in securing live representatives in 

the different countries visited. 

Col. A. D. McRae, former managing director of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Company, Fraser Mills, has been placed in charge 
of the work of the Canadian Army Service Corps in England. He 
will take over and consolidate the units which have been looking after 
‘anadian battalions with the assistance of British experts. Ceol. 
ill be supreme purchasing agent in Great Britain for the 
Canadian Department of Militia. 
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Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


\mong new British Columbia incorporations is the B. K. Shingle 
Company, Limited, capital $10,000. 

Messrs s. Gawley & McIntosh, of the St. Elmo mills at Rosedale, 
Fraser Valley, now have their new dry kiln in operation. 

The Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, recently pur- 
chased two ‘goal m feet of timber in the vicinity of Sechelt, the price 
000. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, New Westminster, recently equipped 


being di 


the Powell River Paper Company’s tug Reliance with new Scotch 
marine boilers. 
A ject to este iblish a sawmill near Prince Rupert has been 


ied until both the demand for lumber and the prices show a 
on rable improvement. 
The tug Burrard, owned by the Monarch Towing and Trading 
New Westminster, was badly damaged by fire on July 25th. 
was covered by insurance. 
srothers, of Elko, are preparing to start up their sawmill 
They have already booked some prairie business and 
after-harvest demand for lumber. 
‘aricouver Lumber Company, Limited, has added to its 
ag ilities by erecting another large lumber shed on its pro- 
perty at the south end of Connaught bridge, Vancouver. 
Preparations are being made by the Jewell Lumber Company, 
id Rodgers Lumber Company, Creston, to start up their 
prairie harvest outlook continues favorable. 


at Flagstone. 
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Or a fair 


. Koch, lumberman, of Nelson, is shipping large quantities 
les from his yard at Koch’s Siding, on the Slocan line of the 
sawmill was closed down several months ago. 
Th Saskatoon Lumber Company, Limited, Waldo, has 
en City Re ‘lief Officer Ireland, of Vancouver, offering employ- 
number of men in their camps at $2.25 per day. 
ng to R. H. Dowman, president of the National Lumber 
‘ers’ Association, the Weyerhaeuser mill at Everett, Wash., 
quipped lumber manufacturing plant in the world. 
the former site of the Ferndale Lumber 
Murrayville, Fraser Valley, destroying the camp 
when the plant was burned a couple of years 
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Company's mill at 


escaped 


Phe Limited, and British Columbia 

le Company, Limited, both of Vancouver, have made assign- 

for the benefit of creditors. The respective liquidators are 
nd J. H. Whittaker. 

iss in connection with the summer school 
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Provincial Forestry Board, who read a 


arious Sessions. 
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myth Lumber Company, Limited, Burnaby, is 
() from the city of Vancouver for loss of timber alleged 
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Company shingle mill, located some miles 
mpletely destroyed by fire early in Aug- 
ad tramway, boiler and engine being 
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Penetemized shingles are soon to be placed on-the market in 


New England, where restrictive legislation against the use of wood ~ 


is being most keenly felt. These are wood shingles treated with a new 
odorless flame proofing and wood preservative known as “Penetin.” 


The dry kiln of the Lang & Roddie shingle mill at Rosedale, 
Fraser Valley, was destroyed by a fire which broke out at 8.30 a.m. 
on July 29th. The loss was about $3,500, the kiln being full of shingles 
ready for shipment. The mill building was in great danger for a time. 


The plant of the Mount Lehman Timber & Trading Company, 
Limited, Fraser Valley, now controlled by the Sid. B. Smith Lumber 
Company, Vancouver, is running overtime on an order for 1,250,000 
feet of timbers—part of the Kettle Valley Railway contract for snow- 
sheds. 

The Canadian-American liner Niagara on her last outward-bound 
voyage from Vancouver carried a large shipment of shingles to New 
Zealand and some hundreds of cedar doors to Australia. The con- 


signments represented repeat orders, and indicate a growing trade in — 


theca lines. 


The big floating drydock at Prince Rupert, which was described 
in a recent issue of the Western Lumberman, is about ready for 
business. There is a modern shipbuilding plant in connection which 
some day may be utilized in turning out lumber carriers for our ex- 
port trade. 


The Hastings Mills, Vancouver, has six lumber cargoes in sight, 
or enough to keep the big mill busy for about three months. Owing 
to the unheard of rates demanded by vessel owners and holders of 
time charters, the outlook for other cargo orders being secured is not 
very bright. 


The Big Four Logging Company is the ambitious name of a con- 
cern operating at Hillside, Howe Sound. G. E. Hinchey and F. J. 
McMahon are two of the principals. Logging is conducted on a 
stumpage basis, both fir and cedar being taken out. The logging 
crew numbers 31 men. 


The Edgewood Lumber Company’s sawmill at Castlegar was shut 
down in July after a short run, but may resume later if the demand 
from the prairies develops any strength. The planing mill is still 
being operated and shipments are being made to the prairies at the 
rate of two or three carloads per day. 

The Forest Shingle Mill at Ardley, on the Burnaby Lake line of 
the British Columbia Electric Railway, was destroyed by a bush fire 
on the morning of Friday, July 30. The mill employees succeeded in 
saving the stock of 400,000 shingles awaiting shipment as wel as 
some “of the machinery and equipment. 


Recent B. C. partnership registrations include Edward Hewetson 
Heaps, Edward Moore Heaps, Jas. Wilson Heaps and Arthur Robin- 
son Heaps, Vancouver, under the firm name of Heaps & Sons; John 
Carter, Henry Carter and Richard Carter, Jr.. Van Anda, under the 
firm name of Carter Bros. Lumber Company. 


Vancouver millmen who were awaiting with keen expectancy a 
call for tenders for material for two huge freight sheds to be erected 
on the new government dock on Burrard Inlet, will be disappointed 
It is proposed to erect the sheds of structural steel and metal cover- 
ing on concrete base, so as to be practically fireproof. 


The tug Ivanhoe, while towing logs for the Powell River Com- 
pany, struck a rock in Retreat Pass, Knight’s Inlet, and became partly 
submerged. A telephone meSsage to Vancouver summoned the tug 
Clayburn and a wrecking outfit to the rescue. The vessel was pumped 
out and towed to the Wallace Shipyards, North Vancouver, for re- 
pairs to cost $15,000. 


Among the new British Columbia companies incorporated since 
our last issue are the Sardis Shingle Company, Limited, capital $10,- 
000, head office, Vancouver; and Canadian Portable Houses, Limited, 
capital $10,000, head office at Victoria. The latter concern will take 
over certain patents held by George H. Hacking for the construction 
of portable houses and buildings. 


E. C. Phillips, shingle manufacturer at Central Park, half way 
between Vancouver and New Westminster, came near losing his plant 
on July 19th owing to a bush fire. His dwelling house and a build- 
ing used as sleeping quarters for the employees were consumed, but 
the South Vancouver fire brigade arrived in time to save the mill. 
Mr. Phillips’ loss was about $1,400. 


E. Beckett, crown timber agent at New Westminster, has had 
to deal with many fires in railway belt timber during the past two 
months. One blaze, which damaged some limits owned by the 
Brunette Sawmills, Limited, was evidently set intentionally, and an 
effort is being made to discover the guilty party. The penalty is a 
fine of $100 or one year’s imprisonment. 

Niel Nielson, Australian trades commissioner on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters at San Francisco, has purchased a number 
of lumber carg@es on the Puget Sound and Columbia River for his 
government. Mr. Nielson has announced that he will open branch 
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offices in Chicago and New York with the object of encouraging trade 
between the United States and Australia. 

The Dominion Government wharf at White Rock, recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $25,000, is 1,700 feet in length and_capable of be- 
ing used by ocean-going vessels, there being twenty feet of water at 
low tide. The Campbell River Lumber Company, Limited, whose 
plant is only a short distance away, expects to use the new dock for 
lumber shipment to New York in the near future. 


The Craig-Taylor Lumber Company’s sawmill at Bradner, on the 
Fraser Valley line of the British Columbia Electric Railway, com- 
menced cutting the last week in July and will be kept busy until 
late fall by the orders now on hand. The plant has a capacity of close 
on 50,000 feet per day and is up-to-date in every particular, a standard 
gauge logging railway forming part of the equipment. 


Camp Five of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, Limited, 
at Comox, Vancouver Island, was destroyed by a forest fire on the 
night of August 10th. The men had been fighting the flames for 
hours, and when the buildings finally caught they were taken at a 
disadvantage and were unable to save two overhead skidders, together 
with other valuable machinery and equipment in storage. 


A missionary returning from China gives an interesting account 
of ordering a door fitted to his house by a native carpenter. The car- 
penter came with a helper, the two carrying a log of timber on their 
shoulders. In doing this work whenever they needed a picce of lum- 
ber they cut it by hand from the log. This writer states that the 
door when finished was a very workmanlike job and artistic as well as 
substantial. 


A cruise lately completed by Laudaugh & Gardiner, of Chicago, 
shows that a number of Bellingham men who own fourteen square 
miles of timber in the centre of Vancouver Island, in the vicinity of 
Muchalat Lake, have 100,000,000 feet more timber than they had 
thought they possessed. Their estimate was 200,000,000 feet, but the 
cruise shows 304,000,000 feet. The timber is advantageously located 
for logging. 

Charles Lee, one of the most widely known men in lumbering 
circles on the British Columbia Coast, passed away at a Vancouver 
hospital on July 24th, after a lingering illness. Coming from New 
Brunswick over twenty years ago, Mr. Lee was one of the pioneer 
residents of the city and a firm believer in its future greatness. He 
leaves a widow and two-year-old daughter, who reside at 2173 Third 
Avenue West. 


Messrs. Hamilton & Willis, who formerly operated the Canadian 
Cedar Lumber Company sawmill on the North Arm of the Iraser, 
have taken over the David Rogers shingle mill at Sardis, in Chilli- 
wack district. Mr. Willis has been assisting Mr. Thurston, of the 
Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Company, Limited, Port Moody, owing to 
the lengthy illness of Mr. Alfred Flavelle following an operation for 
appendicitis. 

The National Fire Protective Association of the United States 
is issuing circulars condemning shingle roofs as an extreme fire men- 
ace. The circulars show pictures of burning dwellings with shingle 
roofs, and lay practically all the blame on them as being the cause 


_ of the rapid spread of fires. The libel will be accepted by thousands 


as gospel truth because the shingle manufacturers as a class seem 
to abhor publicity. 

Encouraged by the insistent demand for its product, the Powell 
River Company, which employs about 600 men at its big pulp and 
paper mills at Powell River, is about to start up another unit which 
will add 100 additional men to the monthly pay-roll and increase the 
output of print paper by fifty tons per day. So far the company’s 
entire output has been delivered to ports on both sides of the Pacific, 
very heavy shipments being made to China. 


The action for damages brought by the Bull River Power Com- 
pany, Cranbrook, against the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
has been settled out of court. The power company claimed that the 
C. P. R. damaged their dam and flume at Bull River by driving logs 
down the Bull River and by the use of dynamite. The C. P. R. leased 
the flume at $5,000 a year. According to the terms of the settlement 
the C. P. R. will pay $18,500 and all taxed costs. 


Bulletin No. 50 of the Canadian Forestry Branch refers to the 
various woods used in Canada for paper making, and in discussing 
jack pine, from which only a dark colored pulp can be made, such as 
is used in the manufacture of the strong and dark brown wrapping 
paper,.suggests that building paper or boards manufactured of this 
product would be a useful commodity, and particularly in the inside 
sheathing of settlers’ houses on the prairies, where exposed to heavy 
winds. 

A representative of the Eagle Pencil Company of London and 
New York visited Vancouver and Victofia last month to ascertain if 
B. C. red cedar would be suitable for pencil making—if so, the com- 
pany could use enormous quantities of it. The Western Lumber- 
man made some enquiries along this line last year in response to a 


what disrupted by recent cuts made by some western mills. 


letter from another possible customer. We were told that our red 
cedar was not sufficiently close grained; the yellow cedar was all right 
in this respect, but the color was objectionable. 

E. H. Moore, president of the Prince Rupert Timber & Trading 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, is now convinced of the truth of the 
old saying that “Money hath wings.” Last year, when there appeared 
to be a possibility of German war vessels making a raid on this coast, 
Mr. Moore buried a sum of over $500 in gold in the garden of his 
Shaughnessy Heights residence, but when he went to resurrect the 
money a few weeks ago it had disappeared. The Chinese gardener 
was suspected, but the evidence against him was inconclusive. 


The Department of Lands is receiving frequent enquiries in con- 
nection with the development of the Coast lumber export trade, and 
it would appear that increased attention is being paid to the securing 
of millsites and timber along the Northern seaboard. Vhe informa- 
tion circulated under instructions from Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister 
of Lands, for the guidance of manufacturers both in the Interior and 
on the Coast, has aroused much interest. Trade inquiries from im- 
porters in the United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa, California 
and other markets have been circulated among the mills, and good 
results are hoped for. 


A new use for mill waste has been discovered by J. Wade Tucker, 
manager of the Everglades Cypress Lumber Company, of Kissimee, 
Florida, who is establishing a plant for the manufacture of wood-tex 
brick made out of cypress sawdust by a composition and pressure 
process invented by Mr. Tucker. The new brick is black in color, 


noiseless, and is claimed to be much cheaper because it is made from 
a by-product. It is formed from sawdust and hydroline, an asphalt 
composition, under a pressure of from 50 to 100 tons. The claim is 
made that it will wear longer than a vitrified paving brick, and that 
it will supersede wood blocks as a paving material. 


A Seattle despatch says: The office of the McCormack-Dailey 
Lumber Company reports more business during June than in any 
other month so far this year. Mr. Dailey said regarding trade: “Busi- 
ness prospects look good to me. Reports we have received from our 
representatives declare there will be big lumber orders from the Da- 
kotas, Wyoming and parts of Montana. I do not see any reason 
for cutting prices in spite of the fact that the market has been some- 
There 
seems to be a falling off in the demand for Canadian shingles. I 
believe one reason for this is the advertising propaganda recently 
begun by the American shingle men.” ..... Mr. Dailey several years 
ago was sales manager with the Columbia River Lumber Company, 
Linnted, Golden. The senior member in the Seattle company is J. D. 
McCormack, secretary of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, who is Mr. Dailey’s father-in-law. 


Marine News of British Columbia 
The British steamer Llandudno arrived at Fraser Mills early in 
August to load one million feet of lumber for the United Kingdom. 
_ _ The British ship Lena is now at Hastings Mills, Vancouver, and 
is loading for Europe. The American schooner Expansion, now on 
her way north from Fiji, is due at the mills next month to load for 
Australia. 


The Dominion Government steamer Durley Chine, which left 


Fraser Mills early in July with a cargo of 1,300,000 feet of fir for the’ 


harbour terminals at Port Nelson, Hudson Bay, is now on the last 
leg of the voyage, having touched at Halifax for coal on August Ist. 
The steamer is due to deliver another cargo at the same port before 
navigation closes in October. 


The arrival at Quebec of the American barkentine John C. Meyer 
from Portland, Ore., with the first cargo of Douglas fir and other 
Pacific Coast lumber ever landed at that port, was viewed with great 
interest by Eastern lumbermen, who believe that a large water-borne 
trade will spring up between the Eastern Canadian provinces and the 
lumber manufacturers of the West Coast. The voyage was made in 
about one hundred days, as compared with about one hundred and fifty 
days from Portland to Quebec around Cape Horn. The vessel is 200 
feet long by 40 feet beam, and carries a crew of thirteen. Its canal 
tolls were $992.50 and a charge of $150 was made for towage, bring- 
ing its total canal bill to $1,142.50. This expense prorated among the 
fifty days saved is equivalent to a charge of $22.85 a day. In other 
words, if the vessel’s operating expenses are not less than $22.85 per 
day she should “break even,” on the use of the Panama Canal for this 
voyage. In addition to possible saving in the actual daily operating 
expenses the operators will gain by a great saving in the wear and 
tear on the sails and rigging, which is a considerable item for a laree 
ship on a voyage around the Horn, and by being ‘able to discharee 
cargo and ship another in approximately a third less time than had 
the vessel been travelling over the longer route another saving will be 
made. ‘This last is a very important item, especially in view of the 
prevailing high prices for charters. 
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B.C. Lumber Output Should be Five Billion Feet 


TO COPE WITH DETERIORATION OF FORESTS—ANNUAL PAY- 
ROLL WOULD THEN BE ABOUT $65,000,000 


Below we publish a very in- 
teresting address delivered re- 
cently before the Associated 
Boards of Trade of Southwestern 
British Columbia at a convention 


held in New Westminster, the 
speaker being Mr. J. G. Robson, 


vice-president of that body and 
also president of New Westmin- 
ster Board of Trade. As head of 
the Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd., 
New Westminster, Mr. Robson is 
well qualified to speak for the 
lumber industry in view of the 
fact that—despite the depression 
—his company has been able to 
operate its sawmill continuously 
twelve hours per day for the past 
eighteen months, while many 
other concerns have had to close 
down or reduce the working 
hours. His statement that the 
annual lumber cut of the B. C. 
mills srould be five billion feet, 
instead of around one billion feet as at present, is based on the as- 
that this output is necessary to offset the yearly wastage 

timber by fire and natural deterioration. The claim probably is 

[ the fire damage may be estimated in great part, but 
lace a value upon the annual deterioration of over-mature 
it is that already some of our limit-holders have 
ise to fear that deterioration has set in here and there in their 
wth timber, and the only remedy therefore is speedy manufac- 


G. Robson, New Westminster, B. C. 


Certain 


lumber. With wider markets an increased cut could be 

care of, and it would seem that the war may create the de- 

mand needed. Just what a pay-roll of $65,000,00 in the lumber in- 

lustry would mean to this province can scarcely be grasped, but it 
in ybable. Mr. Robson said: 

province of British Columbia has standing to-day something 

sie ee id of four hundred billion feet of merchantable 

onsisting very largely of fir, cedar, spruce, pine, hemlock 

The age of this timber, at ‘maturity, runs from 50 to 700 

years. Our fir, wich is of world demand, commands a _ very 


lace in this four hundred billion. Cedar, spruce and pine are 
al quantities. All of these four woods find a ready sale 

1 mz ets and will yet form the basis of a large export trade 
tish Columbia. Forty per cent. of this timber is now ma- 
be within the next twenty-five years, and if not removed 
reasonable time will deteriorate considerably. Another 
f this timber, which is naturally slightly lower than 

at the present time inaccessible owing to the 
‘oads and the high cost of logging against the low prices 


rade, 15S 


ined for lumber, and will naturally form a large reserve 
Lumber, being conceded the leading industry in the 


the present time a normal output of about one billion 

ng directly and indirectly, about fifteen thousand men, 
ual pay-roll in the province of about $13,500,000. 

uld be at least about another $1,500,000 for the 

hich is really part of the lumber business as gen- 
yvince about, $15,000,000 annually in 
al business built up around this in- 


the pre 


the gener 


vhich this $15,000,000 passes. Our annual out- 
ir supply after allowing for waste by fire and 
ould be at least five billion feet, which 
to seventy-five to eighty thousand men, 
-five millions of dollars. 
The Employment of Orientals 
Pe from 


ha been heard from time to time, 
lo} account of the Oriental labor 
province, but the lumbermen feel that 
been due to lack of knowledge gained 
operation in this particular 
the labor situation has been anything 

ing to the very fast development 
paid in any other part of 
ituation is very rapidly changing 
of the use of Oriental labor 


ine o} 


ave than 1s 


the cause 


is not the fact that white men cannot be secured at a reasonable 
wage, but that the industry is in such weak condition and prevailing 
prices are so low that it is an absolute necessity for the lumber 
manufacturers to use the. cheapest possible labor or close down 
their plants. A careful study of the quantity of Oriental labor used 
by the lumber industry here would show that only one out of every 
three or four employees, from the stump to the finished article on 
the car, is an Oriental, and that were it not for the fact that Oriental 
labor at the present time can be got at a ridiculously low figure, 
the two or three white men who make up the percentage along 
with him would necessarily be laid off. At the very best it is simply 
a “break even” condition, and were the manufacturer to employ a 
white man in this Oriental’s place it would simply mean that he ~ 
would have to shut down entirely. We are glad, however, that the 
near future seems to contain very good prospects of a large amount 
of this Oriental labor being replaced by white labor when the lum- 
ber industry settles down to its normal basis again, and no class — 
will be better pleased than the lumber manufacturers themselves 
to see this condition prevail. 


A Wider Market is All-Important 


The great problem of the lumber industry is the marketing of 
our product. Under normal conditions such as we enjoyed in 1913, 
ninety per cent. of our output is disposed of in what are known as 
the rail markets, these being largely the Prairie provinces of Western 
Canada, the other ten per cent. being shipped to the different export 
markets of the world, such as South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China and South America. Owing to the war conditions now 
existing it is next to impossible to get boats to carry this cargo 
trade, hence the ten per cent. also looks for the rail markets, and 
now, above all times, does this help to create the ridiculously low 
prices prevailing, as the consumption at the present time is only 
about thirty per cent. of normal in the Prairie provinces, leaving 
a very large percentage of our daily output to be either cut off or 
dumped on any market that can be reached by rail. The produc- 
tion of the province at the present time is only about thirty-five to 
forty per cent. of normal, meaning a serious loss to our general © 
business. By this will be seen the extremely urgent need for mar- 
ket extension and the only possible relief is the foreign markets 
such as above mentioned. The lumbermen of the province are duly 
thankful to the Provincial Government for appropriating fifty thou- 
sand dollars this year for market extension but it seems very neces- 
sary to go further than this and remove if possible the handicap 
which British Columbia manufacturers are under in the matter of 
boats in which to ship our product to all available water route mar- 
kets as at the present time the lumber carrying boats available on 
the Pacific are very largely controlled in San Francisco. In Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington producers have considerable advan- 
tage over us, both in a slightly better freight rate and also in the 
old established channels of export trade which have been through 
San Francisco for many years, until such time as we are able to 
secure boats quickly and at a competitive rate we cannot hope to 
break far into the export trade. As a sample of this, during the year 
1914 British Columbia supplied only four per cent. of the imports 
of Australia in Douglas fir, the rest being shipped by our competi- 
tors to the South of us. 


B. 'C. Lumbermen Must Control Vessels ° 


Another point that helps the Washington and Oregon lumber 
exporters is the fact that they have a much larger demand through 
the United States for their highest grade clear lumber on which they 
1eceive rather handsome profits, and in this way they are able to 
give practically cost price to the export trade which takes their lower 
grades. This advantage is not yet realized from the Canadian trade, 
and consequently the lumbermen here are often forced, on export 
inquiries, to give a slightly higher price than our American com- 
petitors in order to break even. The only solution seems to be for 
the governments either to construct or subsidize a line of lumber 
carriers from British Columbia ports. To show what this really 
means we quote the following extract from a letter from a firm in 
Sydney, New South Wales, under date of May 8th, 1915: “We have, 
in a recent instance, endeavored to charter with the option of loading 
at British Columbia, but the owners ask advance rates, and if the 
current high rates are to continue for any length of time it might 
be advantageous for the mills in British Columbia to own some 
vessels which they could keep in the trade.” 

If British Columbia lumbermen had equal freight advantages 
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with Washington, Oregon and California, we could develop an ex- 
port trade of a billion feet in a few years. The export of Oregon 
and Washington during the year ending June 30th, 1914, in fir alone 
was six hundred and eighty million feet and the other countries 


competing for general cargo lumber trade are fast depleting their - 


supply of standing timber which is going to leave a large opening 
for some one. 
2TOWS. 
Where Our Governments Have Erred 

Another thing which has hurt the lumber industry here to some 
extent is the fact that the Provincial and Dominion governments 
have not always insisted on Canadian woods (where suitable) being 
used in Government work or in the work of construction and main- 
tenance carried on by different parties and companies subsidized by 
the Government in any form or under government control. This 
has resulted in the use of many millions of feet of American lumber 
in the last few years by such parties and when we remember that for 
every thousand feet brought in that could be manufactured here we 
are paying out an average of about twelve dollars in wages it seems 
a crime that such things should be allowed to continue. Our annual 
imports during the past five years of lumber which could have been 
supplied by the British Columbia mills amount to about two hundred 
million feet, meaning that in wages we paid the mills on the Ameri- 
can side approximately two and one half million dollars on their 
pay-rolls. We are glad to say that at the moment the importation 
is considerably lighter but this of course is only due to the extremely 
low prices prevailing in the Canadian markets. Looking into the 
future, however, the prospects for the lumber industry in British 
Columbia are very good. With proper water transportation facili- 
ties, which we hope the government will find some means of affording 
us, that branch of our industry will largely prosper. Our Eastern 
Canadian trade is gradually increasing, and particularly on our higher 
grades of lumber, where the very high rate of freight existing has 
not the same effect as it has on lower grades. Our Prairie provinces, 
of course, will be our great market, and the probabilities are that 
within the next few years the increase of trade in that territory will 
be from one hundred to two hundred per cent. so that within a reas- 
onable time, through the advantages that we can naturally expect, 
the general development of our whole Canadian market. coupled 
with the foreign trade which we simply must get, our province will 
be producing five billion feet annually which she has in store for the 
lumber consumers of the world. 


Logging Industry on B. C. Mainland 


With Only Forty Per Cent. of the Mills in Opera- 
tion the Timber Output is Large 


Despite the lessened demand for lumber, which has resulted in 
many B. C. mills remaining idle all season, the Coast logging camps 
have been fairly active since early spring and the monthly output of 
the operating concerns has been steadily growing, if we may judge 
from the scaling figures issued from the Vancouver timber office. The 
peculiar fact is brought out that while at the beginning of the operat- 
ing season there was a heavy surplus of logs in the water, the quantity 
has not been unduly increased as a result of the many camps at work. 
This is attributable, no doubt, to the permission given the operators 
to export their logs, the mills on the Puget Sound having taken con- 
siderable quantities of cedar and hemlock, as well as some fir, each 
month. The increased cut is mainly to be attributed to the many 
small loggers, whose aggregate output is quite heavy. 


Some of the Larger Operators 


Below we give a partial list of the larger concerns operating on 
the B. C. Mainland and Vancouver Island: 

Hastings Mill Co., Rock Bay and Granite Bay; Powell River Co., 
Kingcombe River; Birmingham & Rogers, Blind Channel; D. Mc- 
Naughton, Jervis Inlet; J. McNaughton, Jervis Inlet; Charles Lee, 
Loughborough Inlet; East & West Co., Surge Narrows; J. South- 
gate, Bute Inlet; S. Pallen, Bute Inlet; Elder Bros., Valdez Island ; 
M. Sutton, Tribute Channel; Bloedell, Welch & Stewart, Myrtle 
Point; Terry, Bogie Bay; D. Murray, Bogie Bay; J. Sault & Co., Deep 
Harbor, Broughton Island ; International Timber Co., Campbell River ; 
Ben Roberts, Deep Bay; Schacht & Co., Powell River; F. E. Cody, 
Nelson Island; Fraser & Macaulay, two camps, Jervis Inlet; J. Demp- 
sey, Howe Sound and Granite Point; Challenger & Maloney, Turnour 
Island; Western Logging Co., Port Harvey; McDade Bros., Salmon 
River; I. Hewitt, Port Mellon; J. Moffatt, Village Bay; J. Whitman, 
Reade Island; W. H. Higgins, Okis Hollow, two camps; E. Burnett, 
Okis Hollow; A. P. Allison, Green Point Rapids; James’ Camp, Sil- 
verdale; Fox & Hunter, Campbell River Lumber Co., Crescent, mill 
at White Rock; Beaver River Lumber Co., Rand; J. Trewethey, 
Strawberry Hill; A. Trewethey, Abbotsford Lumber Co., Silverdale ; 
A. Undine, Jervis Inlet; Brooke, Scanlon & O’Brien, Stillwater; Mc- 


But we must be in condition to compete as the trade - 


Nair Co., Coquitlam Dam; Squamish Timber Co., T. Highland, Cran- 
croft Island; R. W. Dick, Sechelt; Marriott & Everett, Briton River; 
J. B. Dougan & Sons, Howe Sound; Abernethy & Lougheed, Stave 
Falls; Johnston Bros., Burnaby Lake; H. Hollingsworth, Howe 
Sound; Stewart & Wade, Howe Sound; Wilcox, Sechelt; Townley 
Bros., Howe Sound; Big Four, Clark & Langford, Simoon Sound; 
Bendickson & Gunderson, Jervis Inlet; H. Sumner, Neville; Munn 
& Hicks, Mosher’s Camp, Cracroft Island; C. F. O’Connor, Toba In- 
let ; Hastings Camp, Hornby Island; Seymour Logging Co., Pitt Lake; 
Mt. Lehman Lumber & Trading Co., Mt. Lehman; San Juan Camp, 
E. H. Anderson, Forbes Bay; P. B. Anderson, Pender Harbor; Co- 
mox Logging & Railway Co., Comox; Empire Lumber Co., Cowichan 
Lake; Abbotsford Timber & Trading Co., Abbotsford; New Lady- 
smith Lumber Co., Nanaimo; Dahl’s Camp, Bute Inlet; A. E. Green, 
Hotham Sound; Howe Sound Timber Co., Toby Inlet; Ikefuchi, 
oqbesmoaavylochead (Bros. Myrtle Pomt, ©. EC) Lumber ior, 
Billings Bay; Prentice & Mack, Deep Bay; W. C. Palmer, Deep Bay; 
Squamish Timber Co., Denman Island; Southgate Logging Co., head 
of Bute Inlet; Matt Storey, Nodales Channel; A. E. Jack, Little Val- 
dez; Dave Vanstone, Quathiasca Cove; N. Whitman, Cardero Chan- 
nel; Watanabe, head Jervis Inlet; Imoto, Southview. 

We understand that since the above list was prepared a number 
of the camps mentioned have been closed, but the lessened production 
will be more than made up by numerous new camps that have opened 
up within the past month or so in the eastern section of the Fraser 
Valley. Neither is any reference made to the many shingle bolt camps 
in operation on Burrard Inlet, Howe Sound, and other points further 
up the Coast. 

Both the loggers and millmen are awaiting with considerable 
anxiety the effect upon the lumber industry of the big crop about to 
be gathered in the prairie provinces. If it should lead to brisk orders 
for lumber for fall building the present log surplus would quickly 
dwindle and loggers would feel encouraged to keep their camps run- 


‘ning, as long as the weather proved favorable. 


B. C. Cedar Shingles for France and Belgium 
(To the Editor of Western Lumberman) 


Dear Sir:—From time to time we hear prophecies of the extensive orders 
for lumber that are to be placed when the rehabilitation of Belgium and 
Northern France shall have begun. At one time orders were reported as 
actually placed, so anxious were we to get a high polish on the present dull 
finish that our business conditions now wear. But the time must be drawing 
nearer under any circumstances, and it is deserving of some forethought—a 
faculty that we of the wood-goods business are at last beginning to recognize 
as ‘valuable. 

For years Belgium and Northern France have both imported large quan- 
tities of pitch pine from the Gulf ports: Mobile, Pensacola, Gulfport, New 
Orleans and other points. It should be noted, however, that all these im- 
ports have been of high grade lumber, the commoner sorts being obtained 
from the Baltic. It is an open question whether the large demand for lum- 
ber in these countries will have much effect on the markets of the Pacific 
Coast on account of the distance. 


But there will arrive a great opportunity for the introduction of red 
cedar shingles into the European market. The immense amount of build- 
ing to come in Northern France and Belgium will necessitate more rapid 
construction than was used in erecting those that have been destroyed. These 
latter grew up slowly during centuries in a manner that would be impracticable 
now. 

It would be quite possible to run up a large number of stereotyped build- 
ings in a very short time that would answer the purpose of housing the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of these countries. But while despatch is urgent, some 
attention should certainly be given to artistic effect; the buildings will be 
permanent and should involve as few details as possible that would remind 
the people of the miseries they have undergone. It would be practicable to 
put up innumerable wearther-proof, commodious and comfortable dwellings 
covered with “patent roofings” that would suggest motor garages or build- 
ings of even more sordid usage, and thus perpetuate the blight now lying over 
the fair landscape of Picardy and Brabant. But while it may not be possible 
to reproduce the old tiled and slate roofing, and the quaint thatches, the use 
of stained cedar shingles, with their soft, harmonious colorings, will be in- 
finitely more in keeping with the recollections of the by-gone scenery than any 
other material that lends itself to rapid, economical construction, nor would 
it blister and swelter hideously in the sun as some patent roofings, nor with 
terrifying rattle remind the indwellers of Maxim fire at every rainstorm. 

For economy in construction to carry its light weight, for beauty of de- 
sign and coloring, for wear-resisting qualities and ease with which it may 
be put up and (if damaged) repaired, nothing has been found to equal the 
cedar shingle since the day that Archimedes, illuminated by his sudden dis- 
covery, started from his bath and traversed the streets, crying aloud the name 
of the 5-to-2 eighteen inch “Eureka.” 

FRANK FOSTER, 
Mainland Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Vancouver, B.C., July 27, 1915. 
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Great Ocean Falls Plant Will Again Operate 


New Company has Ample Capital and has Decided 
to Erect Large Paper Mill 


- citizen of British Columbia will be interested in the good 
a Vancouver company, backed by ample capital and closely 
with powerful Pacific Coast interests, has been formed for 
the purpose of taking over, on September Ist, the plant and assets 
I Limited, the great up-coast pulp and lumber manu- 
ng industry promoted by Lester W. David four or five years 
inder the name of The Ocean Falls Company, and which met 
ial disaster soon after its creation. A description of the 
lant, which is located at Ocean Falls, about 350 miles north of Van- 
uver, was published in the Western Lumberman in the issue of 
August, 1913. The David interest had acquired very extensive pulp 
lez from the provincial government, developed large water power 
for electrical and other -purposes, built up a townsite with houses, 
hotel, school, hospital, assembly hall, etc., and erected a modern three- 
init pulp mill with a capacity of 150 tons of dry pulp daily, as well 
as an up-to-date sawmill with a capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber in 
ten hours. The cable message from England ordering the closing 
wn of the plant arrived on the very day the pulp mill had com- 
menced to operate. This order came from the British bondholders 
whose interests were threatened by winding-up proceedings started 
by certain United States creditors. Following this step a re-organiza- 
tion was effected under the name of Ocean Falls, Limited, the author- 
ized capitalization being $6,000,000. All was not clear sailing, how- 
ever: considerable litigation followed, and about two and a half years 
ago the new company went into the hands of a receiver, A. B. Martin, 
the former manager, being selected for the position as the person 
ualified to conserve the assets. 
he great value of the property made it difficult to find a ready 
after the lengthy litigation had been settled, but recently the 
oval of all parties and the consent of the court was obtained to a 


best « 


T 


proposal by Messrs. Kleishhacker Bros. & Johnson, of San Francisco. 
This proposal provided for the taking over of the plant by a company 
to be known as the Pacific Mills, Limited. The bonds were to be 
taken care of by the new company, and a proportion of the shares in 


the new company given to creditors. The value of reorganization un- 
der the Fleishhacker & Johnson auspices lay in the fact that the 
Fleishhacker & Johnson control almost the entire output of pulp and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

While the Crown-Willamette Company, of which Mr. William 
Pierce-Johnson is president, will hold the controlling interest in the 
new concern, it will be managed by Vancouver citizens. J. H. Law- 
son, Jr., is president, W. S. Lane is secretary, and the directors are 
Messrs. N. R. Lang, S. D. Brooks, W. S. Lane, R. R. Parker, and J. H. 
Lawson, Ir. The bondholders of the Ocean Falls, Limited, will still 
be interested in the new company, as they have been allotted some of 
f the Pacific Mills, Limited, and get in addition some pre- 

and common stock. 
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ferred stock 


Will Increase the Plant 
As a result of the remarkable trade opportunities created by the 
is proposed not merely to start the Ocean Falls 
‘ing night and day to its capacity, but also to increase the 
nt and install machinery for the manufacture of the dry pulp into 
ysprint. With deep water for ocean vessels right up to the mill 
vharf at Ocean Falls, it will be possible for ocean freighters of the 
largest capacity to load cargoes for shipment to all parts of the world. 
Work on the construction of the new plant is expected to begin almost 
he signing up of the final agreements for the taking over of 
y by the Pacific Mills, Limited, having taken place on 
Capital for the work is to be supplied by Flieshhacker 
1. With an illimitable market, and an almost illimit- 
material for the manufacture of wood pulp, there 
ery prospect that the reorganized Ocean Falls Company will be- 
r ti eatest industrial concerns on the Pacific Coast, and 
ther industrial organizations anxious to oust the 
| pulp trade which they have hitherto 
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uropean war, it 


zed in Great Britain. 
by these mills cannot help but materially 
ugh the large expenditures which will be 
syees who will be engaged. When the 
ing order it is estimated they will employ 
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. 1,000 men. 
703,779 is shown in the exports passing through the 
he | ed States for the past six months, as 
d period of last year. The total for 
107 292, : for 1914, $2,373,513. Increased shipments of 


liict 
oducts 


accounted for most of the gain, 
of goods and merchandise being no 
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doubt traceable to the war. A gain of $622,165 is noted in the value 
of wood products. For the last half of last year the shipments of 
lumber, shingles, etc., to the United States aggregated $985,580, while 


for the first half of 1915 they reached a value of $1,507,745. 


Why He Manufactures Good Shingles 


The Western Lumberman is in receipt of the following letter from 
John McMaster, president of the John McMaster Shingle Company, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

“Just received copy of July Western Lumberman and have read 
it with much interest. Wish to thank you for the kind things said. 
of McMaster shingles. Have lived in Canada for forty years, which 
makes Canadian news especially interesting, and more particularly 
what is being done in B. C.” 

The Western Lumberman was not aware, when commending the 
McMaster brand of shingles, that the president of the company learned 
the art of shingle making in Canada. This fact, of course, easily ex- 
plains why the McMaster brand sells at a premium over most Wash- 
ington shingles. at 


An investment which promises big things for this province is 
contemplated by Wm. White and associates, of Boyne City, Mich., 
who have plans well in hand for the erection of a pulp plant and saw- 
mill at the north end of Vancouver Island, where extensive timber 
limits owned by members of the syndicate are situated. Mr. White 
and a party of engineers and surveyors are now on the ground map- 
ping out the sites for the buildings and gathering water power data. 


An interesting fact concerning the development of the lumber 
industry in the Northern Interior is reported from Tete Jaune. The 
Northern Construction Company, which constructed a mill on the 
upper Fraser River for the purpose of sawing lumber for use on the 
C. N. R., has shipped 3,600,000 feet of spruce lumber to Edmonton. 


A small railroad operating an oil-burning locomative on the Tahoe 
national forest, California, had a breakdown during last summer and 
burned wood instead of oil for one day. On this day fifteen fires 
started along the right-of-way. During the preceding year only one 
fire occurred near the railroad, and it was not thought that the engine 
was responsible for that one. 


The Summer Camp 


A joyous time in wood and copse, 
To wander free from morn till night; 
O’er grassy vales and mountain tops 
And back to camp a welcome sight; 
With the purling brook hard by. 


The forest bids with open arms, 

To nature seekers one and all; 

Partake in full of all her charms, 

So rich in life that ne’er can pall; 
And the bubbling brook hard by. 


Does not a scene so bright and free, 
Bespeak a meed of thought and care; 
A constant call to you and me, 
To breed no devastation there: 

With the sparkling brook hard by? 


A careless fire, the smoker’s match, 
The growth of centuries is doomed; 
With sicken’ng haste the giants catch, 
The pleasing view’s for aye entombed: 
And the brooklet now is dry. 


We have a duty, sacred trust, 

The young and old, the small and greai; 

lor each one may, he can, he must, 

Protect our woods from such a fate: 
And the babbling brook hard by. 


R. F. Child, 
Victoria, B.C., 
June 15, 1914. 
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a MADE RIGHT—RIGHT 


PERFECTED WIDE RANGE MATCHERS 


The constantly growing practice of buying trade- 
marked lumber is an outgrowth of the confidence 
that people have learned to place in an article upon 
which the manufacturer is willing to place his mark 


| Standard quality and the means of identifying it 

to the consumer are factors equally certain to gain 

Meet the Demand for for you satisfied customers By so creating a de- 
mand for your lumber, the best dealers everywhere 


will want to handle your product. 


But t obtain thi d will—this ‘‘con- 
Lumber Good Enough eae aniceuivou ‘are alls Pasta te sh 


trol the quality of your product. This the 


To Trade - Mark ~ Berlin 91 Matcher 


will do for you. By making lumber good enough 
to trade-mark, and at lower cost, ‘‘91’’ manufacture 
sells readily at higher prices than lumber made in 
average mills. Lowered costs and premium prices 
double your profits. 


The 91 is a perfected machine and standardized. 
Therein lies your assurance of better made lumber— 
lumber that you could proudly trade-mark, when 
you install your 91. 


Let us prove our claims by telling you how the ‘‘91’’ is mak- 
ing out in mills that you know about. Ask for Pamphlet 
No. 91. 


BERLIN MACHINE WORKS LTD. 


Largest Manufacturers of Woodworking 
Machinery in the World 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
U.S. Plant, with Offices - - Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The Wholesaler’s Importance 


Some few months ago w Sie on a trip, I read one of George Ade’s 
fables. The central figure was one that Mr. Ade saw fit to describe 
as “A Decent Wholesaler This phrase has lodged in the back of 


y mind ever since. There are decent wholesalers and they are a 
necessary and ere legitimate part of the industry. 
As Artemus Ward might have put it—“why is a wholesaler?” 
Customs change in every line of business, and the game that was 
yed thirty years ago is not possible to-day. Volumes could be 


with ees has been written about the wholesaler, and I think 
been charged with all the troubles incident to the business. 
He is, according to some, responsible for low prices and everything 


else from car shortages to the chestnut blight. Yet, in spite of criti- 

cism—some of it just and more of it unjust—this branch of the busi- 
ess continues and it expands. 

A business that is not founded on good economic principles cannot 

If it has no place in the general scheme or plan of things it 


f its own weight; if it has its place, that fact will soon be 


ated. 
was when Chicago had some ninety distributing yards, and 
roduct from the northern states found its way here and was 
1 by rail everywhere. In 1862 there was not one jobber 
or wholesaler in Chicago. In 1888 there were a few. To-day the 
ital invested in this line, using the lowest capital rating and elim- 
ting the yards that maintain a jobbing department, and all outside 
lesale concerns that merely have branch offices here, is upwards 
f four and one-half million dollars, and this same expansion has gone 
In Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
phia, Cleveland, Omaha, Boston, in fact in all large centres, 
the wholesaling of lumber is carried on. 


"4 


A Force to be Recognized 


It is foolish to assume that a business which has grown to such 
ie is a parasite. It is a force which must be recognized, 
| the sooner this is done in an intelligent manner the better “for all 


; a general feeling that the trade papers usually reflect the 
i sawmill men. There is nothing wrong in this. In fact, 

ve they should work more for the interest of the manufacturer 
for anyone else, but it is unfortunate that at times articles appear 
int that tend to show that the interests of the manufacturer and 


e wholesaler are hostile rather than reciprocal. 
A short time ago an editorial in a lumber paper predicated on 
letters from a manufacturer, had quite a little to say about the 


“sealper or so-called wholesaler.” I quote as follows: “There is only 
way for the producers of lumber to raise their prices, and that is 
fusing to fill orders at the disastrous prices handed out to them 
so-called wholesalers. We should face about with the deter- 
nination to get cost at least out of our product, and turn down all 
rders that will not give us at least a reasonable profit.” 
This is good stuff and good sense, a little further on is the follow- 
ing: “wherein, or by what right the scalper or transit man exist as a 
of economics in the lumber industry is hard to 
closing, this article says:—“There is no law that com- 
facturer to sell his wares below the cost of production; 
law that compels him to foster an evil that is not an econ- 
essity. This being the case it is hard to reason why the sec- 
ndustry of the United States should buy automobiles, 
nd wine for the outlaws of the industry.” The article is 
It does not attempt to differentiate between 
and irresponsible. Seemingly it classes as undesirable 
lesalers of lumber. I do not care to make any extended 
except on one point, and that is, transit cars. 


art of the scheme 


1: 
me line 


article 


The Little Sawmill’s Influence 


rid of little sawmills. They cannot carry their 
they any selling organization, and they must 
through the wholesaler. They have just as 

as the largest producer and just as much 
iness their way as you have yours. They cannot 
ture shipment or for specified amounts of certain 
hey have a car ready for shipment it must move, 
yay for it to move than through the wholesaler. 
ut, the little mill appears—he is the gleaner at 
over. Jl am not defending the transit prac- 

ike it, am giving you one of the many 

nd you may rest assured it will never be 
ys, there is no law compelling a manu- 

- less than he deems it worth, but there 

ter than any other, which does fix his prices, 
\s to the diamonds, wine 


HUSINESS 


nd demand. 


ere efore : National Hardwood Lumber Association at Chicago. 


and automobiles, | will venture a guess, if the last twelve months’ 
profits have bought them, any wholesaler who wears the first, has a 
stone decidedly off color; if he has imbibed the second it was, at best, 
Cook’s Imperial, and if he drives the third, it is one of a well-known 
make that is turned out at the rate of one a minute. 

I am pleased to state that in a later issue this paper printed an 
article on the same topic in which all credit was given to the Decent 
Wholesaler. Its statements and arguments are so closely allied to 
what I will say to you that I almost wondered if I had not written it 
myself. My point is this:—the two articles should have been com- 
bined in one, as without the second it would appear that the publica- 
tion quoted from was unalterably opposed to the wholesaler and was 
reflecting the ideas of the manufacturer through its columns, and so 
helping to foster what might be termed an armed neutrality, when i in 
reality the wholesaler is more interested than anyone else in purging 
from his ranks the undesirable, realizing that he cannot help but suf- 
fer for the sins of another. 

One reason for the wholesaler and one which may surprise some 
perfectly good mill men is that many of the largest consumers in cer- 
tain lines prefer to buy from him. They are more sure of their de- 
liveries. A mill may have an accident; a shut down because of fire 
or high water, or any one of the innumerable troubles with which we 
are familiar. This is a perfectly legitimate reason for non-shipment 
from a mill point of view, but the wholesaler merely considers it as 
one of the incidents of his business and replaces, usually at a premium, 
for immediate shipment. 


Ready for All Kinds of Orders 


It also happens that at times an order for certain stock is dest 
able for a mill and sometimes it is not. Some orders are for large 
quantities of the same grade and this is not always good business for 
the producer. The wholesaler, however, is always ready, through his 
connections, to sell any bill tendered him—he always has it in stock. 

You will find that the buyer, and particularly the larger buyer, 
sticks pretty close to the man who has made a study of his require- 
ments, and who is equipped to give him what he wants when he wants 
it. A good seasoned shipper who knows the buyer’s needs is as valu- 
able to him as a good customer is to the mill man. 

One of the primary reasons for the wholesaler is the distance of 
the buyer from the source of supply. Some of the large operators can 
afford to maintain selling offices in the buying centres, but this is not 
practical for the majority of mills, and as the man on the spot usu- 
ally gets the preference, other things being equal, the mill without 
representation suffers. 

We find in Chicago that one of the greatest disturbers of values 
is the mill representative that comes along once or twice a year with 
a lot of lumber for sale and no definite knowledge of who would natur- 
ally be in the market for it. He works hard, usually leaves a trail of 
low prices behind him, and the last man he calls on is the wholesaler, 
who naturally shows little interest when he learns the stock has been 
peddled all over town. A wholesaler could offer this same stock and 
the buyer think nothing of it, as it is a part of his daily business; but 
when three or four representatives of mills call on a buyer who.has 
never had any previous dealings with them, the best they usually get 
is a mark to shoot at. The buyer says he is not in the market but 
would take in a little plain red oak at enough under the going price 
to pay him for carrying it, etc., and after three or four such experi- 
ences the salesman usually falls for it, and a new low price is estab- 
lished. I have sold lumber all my life, and know just what a sales- 
man in a new territory is up against. Our own mill, and I allude to 
it only as an illustration, sells exclusively to wholesalers; I know by 
experience that the wholesaler in Boston can get better prices and 
handle the trade more satisfactorily than I can by direct solicitation. 

One reason why the mill man and the wholesaler do not co-operate 
more is that the wholesaler in many cases feels he must protect his 
trade. He believes that he is constantly spending his time and money 
educating the sawmill man as to marketing his stock without a fair 
consideration being shown him. Again reverting to our own experi- 
ence, when in Philadelphia last summer I called on the trade direct 
with one of our wholesale friends. This man talked our lumber, 
advertised our lumber, and while he knew that some of his competi- 
tors also did business with us, yet he knew that at no future time 
would the buyer be solicited direct. He had a fair field and no favors, 


. and that is all the decent wholesaler asks, and it is too often more 


than he gets. 

A wholesaler makes a trip south, visits many mills and thorough- 
ly acquaints himself with stocks and the class of orders the mill man 
wants. He may buy what he knows will fit the requirements of cer- 
tain buyers, and then works hard to introduce the lumber. It is sat- 
isfactory, and repeat orders follow. If, as mill men, you begrudge 
him the profit his work and knowledge entitle him to, if you try te 
cut him out and deal direct with the customer he has created, you are 
not giving him a square deal, and he will soon lose interest in you 
and find another mill to supply his needs. He is a persistent fellow 


a 
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and probably a friend of the buyer, and as soon as he is properly 
lined up the trade is again his, and the mill man is forgotten, as there 
is nothing like personal contact to hold trade. 


The Wholesaler a Natural Price Booster 


The wholesaler is a natural booster of prices; the minute he buys 
a block of stock, that minute finds him anxious to increase selling 
values. He usually knows what the traffic will stand and tries to get 
a shade better than the going prices. 

There exists an impression in some minds that the wholesaler is 
used by buyers to depress values. It is not policy for the wholesaler 
to buy too cheaply, there are too many decent competitors who are 
trying to line up his source of supply, and the interests of a good ship- 
per who is friendly to him must be conserved or the account will go 
elsewhere. It is a mistake to think that all buyers like to see prices 
slump. In any factory, values of the output are predicated on the 
cost of material plus the cost of production. Many such concerns, 
particularly those using hardwood, keep large supplies on hand. This 
buyer does not relish knocking three or four dollars off the cost values 
on his inventory ; he would much rather know that his lumber has not 
cost him more than a fair average price and that it is worth the 
money he paid for it. A weak and dropping market is always an un- 
satisfactory one for all concerned. The buyer never knows when bed 
rock has actually been reached, and one of the first signs of trouble 
he has been taught by experience to recognize, is when a baker’s 
dozen of sawmill representatives who are strangers to him, person- 
ally solicit his business. 

There is another angle to this wholesale game, and it is a game, 
and an interesting one, too, and that is the matter of inspection. The 
members of this organization have an inspection department that 
stands, I believe, nearly one hundred per cent. as to efficiency. But 
how about the mill that is not a member, and has a complaint on his 
car of quartered white oak at Grand Rapids or some other place a 
thousand miles away? If he has sold direct he takes what he can 
get; if sold through the wholesaler, and I am of course referring only 
to our friend the decent wholesaler, the claim is investigated, as it is 
his lumber that is being complained of. If the complaint is just he 
settles it; if he cannot effect a fair settlement he disposes of the stock 
elsewhere, and the mill receives pay for just what is shipped. The 
wholesaler has given his time and spent his money, and he considers 
it a part of the legitimate expense of doing business and just as much 
a part of his obligation as paying for his purchases. 


The Wholesaler a Financier 


The matter of finance is another reason for the wholesaler. The 
little mill referred to must have his money as soon as a car is ship- 
ped, otherwise he cannot operate. As a general rule the wholesaler 
pays at least 80 per cent. on receipt of invoice, and sometimes more. 
The consumer pays after the car is unloaded. There are times when 
the wholesaler supplies capital to the large mills. The big operator 
has quite a game to play. He has a lot of timber, sometimes paid 
for and more often not; a big investment in mill, plant, etc. Add to 
that the burden of carrying his stock on hand, and say an average of 
sixty days accounts, and it figures up quite a tidy sum of money. 
Until the turn comes for him what better plan can he adopt than to 
get a permanent advance on stock on hand and ship to a wholesaler 
that discounts? This plan, as you know, is common enough to occa- 
sion no particular comment. It is good business; it leaves the manu- 
facturer free to give his undivided time to study economy in produc- 
tion, and his big profit comes in time with the increased value of his 
stumpage, which is all there is anyway for the manufacturer, as there 
is rarely a time when the mere physical act of turning saw logs into 
lumber shows much profit if the timber is charged to the mill at its 
market value rather than its cost price. 


I have endeavored to show some reasons why the wholesaler is 
in business, and why he always will be. As long as he is an estab- 
lished factor how can he best serve the trade? He occupies the pecu- 
liar position of standing between the producer and the consumer, and 
he has not only to know his markets and his customers thoroughly, 
but to be a diplomat as well. I believe that certain European powers 
could well afford to pay high for the services of some of them that 
Clancy only rates C. 1%. The wholesaler is the man that has to 
smooth over the shipment of half dry stock that the mill man for- 
warded because he needed the money—he is the man that tries to 
show the consumer that business is actually better, and that lumber 
really is worth more money, and just as fast as he can advance his 
prices, competition in buying compels him to pay higher prices to his 
mill connections. He cheerfully takes the cussing that comes from 
some irate buyer when he individually is in no way at fault, and he is 
an adept in the art of pouring oil on troubled waters. He does not 
expect his path to be strewn with roses, but often wonders why it is 
necessary to encounter quite so many thorns. 

I believe that in a large market, a mill, unless represented by a 
good resident salesman, will get better results by having its stock 


Two Factors 
With Which 


You Are Familiar 
Regulate Timber Values 


SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 
this generation. 

DEMAND-—for wood and wood products will not 
decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 

Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
are being 


Shoved up 


by the pressure behind them. 

For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment 
whether bought tor present or future operation or as 
an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 
but a few years. 


You are entitled to information about timber 
bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 
Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, III.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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‘rices in the hands of some good wholesale concern and 
and equitable treatment, than in any other way. 

t as mill men, when you meet up with the decent 
lesaler you should eebayels him and stick to him. I believe that 


as wholesalers, when you get an account started with a good mill 
~L- 


yveheve tha 


u should stick to that mill and give them the benefit of your know- 
ledge » markets and mark up your prices to them as fast as condi- 
l ‘that as wholesalers when you are handling a certain 
stock and times are bad and prices worse, the casual opportunity to 
buy at under the market should not always be taken advantage of if 
your own connection needs the business. 

Life is nothing but a give and take proposition from the cradle 
to the grave, and the man, be he a wholesaler or manufacturer, who 
s always looking for the best of it soon becomes marked and usually 
gets the worst of it. As you have been told at this meeting, co-opera- 


is better than competition. A certain wholesale concern on the 


ast says in their advertisement, “Our effort is to provide a 
responsible distributing service at the lowest cost consistent with 
business principles.” 

I do not know of a better definition of the wholesale dealer than 
s expressed in those few words, “a responsible distribution service at 


the lowest cost consistent with business principles,” and I hope and 
expect as time goes on, these two most important branches of the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler, will join hands and work 
more for a common cause, each striving to learn from the 

ich endeavoring to help the other, and when they meet let 
meet with open and receptive minds, realizing that what benefits 


helps the other. 


Simplex ‘‘Special’’ Swage 


ccompanying illustration does not represent an ordinary 
, me which has been designed and especially made for the 
hardest problem known in saw-milling practice, namely, for dressing 
i all makes of inserted tooth saws, from No. 4 to 11 gauge 
requiring a swaged point varying from 5/32 in. to 


7 1 at the extreme point, and having a tooth space of 
more. 
s hardly necessary to state that this swage will work equally 
€ n solid circular mill, bolter or edger saws, as well as upon 
y band and gang saws, coming within the specifications above 
nea 
The saw teeth or points are swaged by rolling or drawing the 


from the face toward the point, thus producing a deeply 
Having better cutting points, the output 
lumber is produced, 


swaged and strong point. 


is increased, and better with the same 


Simplex “ Special” Swage. 
this tool, 
he saw-teeth and 


“use of 


it is claimed by the manufac- 
saw bills from 30 per cent. to 


is made from chrome-nickel steel. 
screws and their seats, are scientifically 
ed, thereby insuring greater strength 


Vayve 


; | - 
ecl and temne 
Ae i mpe 


vided 
g le 


nd crushing of the 


with all necessary means for ad- 
ver is limited, thus preventing the 
working parts. The swage 
attachment, as may be required. 
pounds, and without bench 


bench 


at 
nent, 18 0: 


rating in Dun’s or Brad- 
trial, subject to their ap- 
The Peter Gerlach Co., 


redit 


30 days’ 


OK id ( 


anufacturers, 
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Bucking Up Contest Winners 


An interesting cross-cut sawing contest was held during the 
Shriners’ convention in Seattle, Wash., in July. 

Forty-one inch hard fir logs were selected on which the contest- 
ants might try their skill. Mr. Chas. A. Newton beat the world’s re- 
cord and won a purse of $75 in gold by making the quickest cut, time 
8 minutes, 10 3/5 seconds. Mr. C. H. Maynard won second place and 
a purse of $25 in gold, time 8 minutes, 34 3/5 seconds. The judges 
and time-keepers for the contest were four of the most prominent 
loggers on the coast. 

Both the winners used 7% ft. Simonds Crescent Ground Cross- 
Cut Saws and attribute their success in part to the easy-running, fast- 


The Winners, the Saws, and the Logs. 


cutting saws used. Mr. Newton is a student at the University of 
Washington. He is captain of the rowing crew and one of the lead- 
ing athletes at the University. Mr. Maynard i is foreman in the logging 
camp of the High Rock Logging Company, Monroe, Washington, and 
is a good sample of the active, well-educated, athletic young men who 
may be found in the logging camps and lumber mills in many places 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Saves the Saw Tool 


Recently the Simonds Crescent saw tool for fitting cross-cut saws 
has been supplied with a hardened steel plate directly beneath the 
main plate as shown in the above illustration. This hard plate is the 
only part of the tool coming directly in contact with the teeth of the 


Simonds Crescent Saw Tool showing anos steel plate. 


saw and as the teeth cannot cut into it there is practically no wearing 
on the tool and the trouble caused by tool getting out of adjustment 
is eliminated. 


Belgian Timber Merchant Here on Mission 


H. Helaers, a timber merchant in Belgium prior to the war, 
reached Victoria on July 13th with letters of introduction to Hon. 
W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, his intention being to examine closely 
into the lumber industry of the province with a view to placing large 
contracts for building material as soon as the end of the war is in 
sight and vessels are released for transportation of lumber. While in 
London Mr. Helaers met Canada’s special trade commissioner, H. R. 
MacMillan, who supplied him with much information of value on the 
subject of British Columbia’s ability to supply the enormous quan- 
tities of timber that will be required to repair the devastation wrought 
in Belgium and France by the ruthless German invaders. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


German Prize to Carry Lumber 


Another result of the efforts made by the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment on behalf of the lumber industry is announced by the Min- 
ister of Lands, the British Admiralty having agreed to turn over to 
the British Columbia Government, for one voyage from the B. C. coast 
to the United Kingdom, the steamer “Grahamland” now at the Falk- 
land Islands. The “Grahamland” has an interesting history, having 
been, until the destruction of Admiral von Spee’s squadron, the Ger- 
man collier “Josephena,” when she surrendered to one of the British 
warships. 

The ship was offered through the Agent-General, to the British 
Columbia Government for the transport of a lumber cargo to the 
United Kingdom, not necessarily for Admiralty purposes, and this be- 
ing so, all timber shippers were notified and asked to make offers for 
the vessel, the amount of the charter being £6,600. The bid of the 
Cameron Lumber Company, of Victoria, was accepted, and the “Gra- 
hamland” is expected to arrive for August loading. Her capacity is 
given as 550 standards equal to 1,100 feet, and the securing of such a 
vessel at a time when tonnage is scarce, by a B. C. firm even at such 
a high figure is a matter for congratulation. It is hoped that the “Gra- 
hamland” will not be the last of the captured or interned German 
ships to be utilized in the lumber-carrying trade from B. C. 


Toronto Lumbermen Discuss Trade Ethics 


The Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board of Trade held 
an interesting meeting on July 23rd at which a lengthy discussion 
took place in regard to a motion introduced by Mr. Hugh A. Rose, 
seconded by Mr. A. E. Gordon, that a committee should be appointed 
to prepare a list of retail lumber dealers in Toronto, and others, who 
~ are entitled to buy lumber in carload lots from wholesalers or manu- 
facturers. Opinions were expressed both pro and con in connection 
with the feasibility of such a plan. The matter had come up on 
account of a transaction which recently took place between a Toronto 
wholesaler and a customer, who was classed by some retailers and 
wholesalers as a contractor and by others as a retailer. The object 
of the discussion was to bring out the views of members present in 
regard to who was a legitimate customer for the wholesale dealer. 
The discussion was prolonged and practical. The gist of the opinion 
of those who opposed the motion was that it would be an extremely 
difficult matter to draw up such a list on account of the varying 
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opinions of the different members of the trade. “Those who favored 
the motion thought that it would be possible to prepare a list of retail 
customers to whom wholesalers would be able to. sell without any 
question as to the propriety of such business, and that the matter could 
be safely left in their hands without stipulating definitely that their 
business should be proscribed absolutely to such limits. The discus- 
sion was adjourned till the next meeting. 

Another subject discussed was a report that an order for 20,000 
portable houses was about to be placed in New York by British and 
European governments, the buildings to be used in Belgium and 
France. It was decided that the secretary should write to the Do- 
minion Commissioner of Commerce at Ottawa and draw his attention 
to this matter, urging him to take such steps as are necessary to try 
to have such orders diverted to Canadian firms, as they are in a good 
position to furnish the goods. 


During the discussion at the midsummer quarterly meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Spokane, Washington, 
J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, told of attending a meeting of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers in Calgary recently. He said the difference between the 
attitude of the United States Government and that of Canada toward 
the lumber industry was marked. “The United States Government,” 
he said, “is holding a post-mortem examination on the industry, while 
British Columbia is doing constructive work for the industry.” 


Recent shipments made by Messrs. Timms, Phillips & Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, to England and France include 500,000 feet of spruce lum- 
ber per Blue Funnel liner [domeneus, August 3rd; 250,000 feet spruce 
lumber per S.S. Kentra, of Maple Leaf line, August 20th; and 300,000 
feet of spruce lumber per Blue Funnel liner Macaen, about end of 
August. 


The Blue Funnel liner Idomeneus, which left Vancouver for the 
United Kingdom about August 10th, took a shipment of 500,000 feet 
of clear spruce. The steamer Jason, of the same line, got away later 
in the month with 3,000,000 feet of lumber taken on at Bellingham, 
Wash., for the British Government, and several parcel shipments from 
Vancouver. 


“Repairing and Building” 


We want every lumber man to write us for a. copy of our new booklet. 


The title is ‘‘Repairing and Building” and it tells the whole story of 


NEPONSET PAROID ROOFING 


and other NEPONSET Products. 


This book has been issued to get more business for the NEPON- 


SET Dealers—and it is doing it. 


BIRD & SON 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


\ 


Montreal St. John Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


Bird & Son, 
Dept. W., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Send us your book “Repairing and Building.” 
Send proposition on: 

Neponset Roofings. 

Neponset Shingles. 

Wall Board. 

Waterproof Building Papers. 


Name ... 


Address .. 


C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


/ 
| 

Boundary, Topography 
and Railroad Surveys 


Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 


518 Hastings St. W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The 
Peter Hay Knife Co. 
Galt, Ont. Limited 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
ve Knives, Shear 
A. Blades 


Send for Price List 


Gerlach 
Stave, Heading, Keg, 
Tub and Barrel Machinery 


Ss a tremendous earning power. 
Write for Prices. 
The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Sixth City 


Manufacturers 
Attention ! 


Have yourealized what 
this years $350,000,- 
000 crop means to your 


business? 


Have laid 
plans to secure some of 
the Fall trade? 


you your 


The fa 
their debts 


hard Ww 


rmers will pay 
to builders, 


and 


implement dealers. 
What 


are houses, 
will be the re- 
The payment of 
-se debts will create 
) opening for any ag- 

ive manufacturer. 
herefore, 


get the best 


sblicity possible by ad- 


the Weétern 


purely 


For Rates Write 


Western Nee: 


Building 


302 Travellers’ 


Wienipes 


WESTERN 


LUMBERMAN a. 


2 Cents 


All advertisements under this department, 
sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch. 


Small display advertisements, 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


a “Word 


2 cents per word for each insertion. 


No in- 
one insertion, $1.50 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. Answers to ads. 


must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to deliver 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE LUMBERMAN WISHES 
position as Manager or Assistant 
Manager of line of yards, long ex- 
perience, best of references. Ad- 
dress ‘Position,’ care Western 
Lumberman, 302 Travellers Build- 
ing, Winnipeg. 8* 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
wants position to sell Canadian 
spruce and other lumber products. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakotas. Pre- 
fer Minnesota territory. Address 
Salesman,” care of Western Lum- 
berman, 302 Travellers Bldg., Win- 
nipeg. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply. MORRISON MILL CO. 
Blaine, Wash. g* 


Brighter Outlook for Lumber 
Trade 


Vice-President W. E. Marsh, 
of the Empire Lumber Company, 
Victoria, which is interested with 
the Cameron Lumber Company, 
Limited, in the operation of the 
Genoa Bay Mills, is one of a num- 
ber of lumbermen who refuse to 
be discouraged as a result of the 
prevailing dullness in the lumber 
industry. When _ interviewed, 
early last month, Mr. Marsh ex- 
pressed the opinion that there are 
signs visible in British Columbia 
which point the way from the ap- 
parent hopeless position of trade 
to-day to much brighter and hap- 
pier times in the not distant fu- 
ture. The improvement in con- 
ditions will be brought about not 
so much by higher prices as by 
the increased demand for sawn 
lumber. Mr. Marsh went on to 
Say : 
enough demands, in- 
cluding admiralty orders coming 
through the government, and 
private contracts, to carry on the 
mill to the end of the 
year. As you know, the Empire 
Lumber Company closed down 
its logging operations at Cowich- 
an Lake a short time ago, and it 
is doubtful we should have adopt- 


We have 


(Genoa Bay 


ed that course had we foreseen 
the improving conditions in the 
trade. However, it is not ex- 
pected that the camps will re- 


open, and we 


shall supplement 
of logs at the mill by 


stor k 


{j 
purchases 


elsewhere. The short- 
ge of tonnage, of course, has 
been a great detriment to the in- 


ry in the last few months, but 


there is a prospect now of making 
arrangements for shipments. 

“While the improvement in the 
lumber industry is not of an ex- 
ceptional character, there is that 
definite anticipation of a demand 
for lumber which has not been the 
case for some time, and the lack 
of which probably was responsible 
for the pessimism which prevailed 
until the last few weeks. It is 
not that the cloud has gone by, 
but that we begin to have hopes 
of seeing the sun again.” 


New Box Factory in Operation 


With an order for 10,000 fish 
boxes the newly installed plant of 
the Laminated Materials Com- 
pany in Sapperton, a suburb of 
New Westminster, is now in op- 
eration and turning out some 600 
boxes per day. Arrangements are 
being made to instal new mach- 
inery and greatly increase the out- 
put to keep pace with the demand. 
These boxes are made from cot- 
tonwood and when complete 
weigh only four pounds, as op- 
posed to the eleven pounds weight 
of the ordinary wooden fish box. 
This light weight more than off- 
sets the increased cost of 3% cents 
per box, particularly for long dis- 
tance shipments. Though light 
the boxes have been proved to 
stand up well under hard usage, 
due to their peculiar construc- 
tion. The company have some 
$50,000 invested in the machinery 
for the plant. 


British Trade Opportunities 


The Weekly Bulletin published 
by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, directs atten- 
tion to the following enquiries : 

934—-W oodenware and brushes 
—A London firm would be 
pleased to receive from Canadian 
manufacturers, catalogues and 
quotations of kitchen wooden- 
ware, including trays, also crumb 
brushes and hat and _ clothes 
brushes with metal ring attached. 

929--Spruce Timber, wood pulp, 
etc.—A Liverpool firm desires to 
get into communication with Can- 
adian shippers of spruce timber 
for pulp making, and are also open 
to represent exporters of wood 
pulp, tallow, potash, sulphur, and 
other minerals. 

896—Timber—A firm of manu- 
facturers’ agents with a house in 
London require the following 
commodities: soft spruce for the 
manufacture of matches; pine for 
cénstruction, either red or white. 


If you need any 
help, try a want 
advertisement in 
the WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in 
touch with the 
right kind of men 


MOORE LrIGHT 


SASOEINE SYSTEMS 


WGN 


oe 
me 


Robt. a pare: 2 Co, 
VANCOUVER: 
2 REGINA: 


Seattle Boiler Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness en Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phone Ballard 555. Ballard Sta., Seattle 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


Mill Architect 


422 Railway Exchange Bldg,, SEATTLE 


, Suite 3, 821 Pender Street, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DESIGNER OF THE PLANTS FOR: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. Brit- 
ish Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Golden, B.C., 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
others. 
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“MADE IN CANADA” First Making Sure 
Brigden, Ont., Oct. 17, 714. 
Please send me your book and sample con- 
tract. I have a valuable mare that is lame 


in foreleg, with a sprained tendon; it is right 
below the knee joint. When she is driven it 


(Trade Mark a ¥ ) 


Boilers Boilers Boilers 


We have a most up-to-date plant for the 
manufacture of the above and guarantee 


swells quite a lot. There seems to be quite 
a ridge on it. Seeing your ad. thought I 
would write you for advice. 

WM. SULLIVAN. 


our boilers to pass B. C. Inspection. Five Months After 
2 Troy Chemical Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. : 3rigden, Ont., March 22, 1915. 
All heads hydraulic flanged. Shell plates Gentlemen :—I purchased a bottle of your Save-The-Horse and used it on a driving mare 
planed. Hydraulic riveted shells. and I certainly had good results. It cured her so she has never been lame since. It is five 
months since using. WM. SULLIVAN, R. R. No. 2. 


When figuring on new power plants, get 


our figures. It will pay you. 19 Years a Success 


No blistering or loss of hair. Horse works. 


$5. Every bottle sold with Signed Contract to return money if 
remedy fails on Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—or ANY Shoulder, 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd. ince, Ankle, Hoof on Tendon Disease 


Book, Sample Contract and Advice all FREE. 


Victoria, B. C. Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or we send by Parcel Post 
or Express Prepaid. 


Our New Water-Tube [i jo WE MAKE 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates oe _ b Vertical High Speed, 
and fully describes the —F : aye Goldie Corliss, 
different types of Water- [@ Wheelock Slow Speed 


Tube Boilers which we 7 : /| and Ideal High Speed 
are building to meet the §@ Al ee STEAM ENGINES 


varying requirements of Mg a . and STEAM TURBINES 
the trade. , 

Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 

Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 


Western Branch Toronto Office British Columbia Agents 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg.. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- | 
mum cost, without checks or splits NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 
Send for catalog and list of users 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


os. & Wim. Smith, Limited 


SPECIAL WIRE ROPE FOR LOGGING 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, - England 


i Ni i i 


: 


Our extra special flexible steel wire ropes 
RED THREAD BRAND |. 


are in extensive use for LOGGING 


AGENTS:- 


Canadian B. K. Morton Co., Ltd., 49 Common Street, Montreal 
Canadian B. K. Morton Co., Ltd., 86 Richmond Street East, Toronto 
Evans, Coleman & Evans, Ltd., Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
General Supplies, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 
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EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


You cannot log with horses as cheaply as you can with a 
PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER. 


Have been working successfully since 1904. 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., EAU CLAIRE, Wis. US.A. 


Works on North Side 


Built Right Here in our Own Pageince 


No delay in getting duplicate 
parts. 


“Simplex” 
and 
“Eclipse” 


Machines 


Wood or Iron Frame 


Packers, Gummers 


and 


Regrinders 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
of Quality 


How does this machine look to you? 


Note the Monolithic construction, the steam operated rolls, 
the heavy drive, and the dirt-proof saw shifters. | 


Can you imagine a working condition that this machine will 


not meet? 
Send a card for the bulletin. 


Pacific Coast Edger. 
Built in 60, 66 and 72 inch sizes. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Orillia, Canada 


Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. AGENCIES : Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 


WESTERN SUMBERM AN 


Quality That Goes Below the Surface 


eee up the Waterous Band 
mill and it looks good. 


Involuntarily you sense strength 


in the massive build and set of Ee 
the columns; there’s the appeal of nice B ANN oe 
engineering in the sensible construction of . etl 2") " , 
the upper bearings. — 


cancnenncaseigensr ses 


You can’t overlook the steam raising de- 


vice for upper guide, nor the practical de- 
sign of the guides themselves. 


But the quality of 


WATEROUS 
BANDMILLS 


goes deeper than that 
Take the bed and lower hangers, 


for instance. 


Their unusual strength, their mec- 


hanical correctness, their ease of 
adjustment are all quality features that only 
use makes apparent. 


Slime. the ipcolumus | hide thie 
double spring cushioned, double 


knife edged ‘tension device, the roller bearing 
wheel raising mechanism and the ingenious 
arrangement for wheel tilting. They do 
not appear on the surface either. 


A real inspection will show all these 
quality features. 

Let us send you a catalog that describes and 
illustrates them fully. And a list of mills in 
your neighborhood where you can see the 
Waterous Bandmill at work. The sawyer can 
show you its good points far better than we can 
describe them, and he’ll be glad to do it . 


Every user a “ booster.’’ 
Prove it for yourself. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co. 


Brantford, Canada BE 
H. B: Gilmour Branch 
Vancouver, B.C. Winnipeg, Man. 
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“FROST KING” BABBITT | 


Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt . 


that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with- 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 
os  gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. It is 7 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, grade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. a 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in making mee ship a | 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. 


Factories also at— ; | hg ; 
HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Louis, I Mo. | 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Do You Run A Store? ‘a 


[f you do, you face the eternal petty problems of Tittle. errors, little miwade. 
standings, little arguments and disputes with employees, sometimes even little 
. losses;—UNLESS you have already adopted 


The ALLISON Coupon Book System 


—which does away with all these annoyances and at the same time insures ac- 
curacy, saves time, reduces bookkeepers’ work, and pleases the employee. — 


Allison — 3 
Coupon 
Books 
are the 
“Ultimate” 


A Bab b itt of Quality ee fo ‘Scien : 
torekeep- 
For For is 


They are used not only by the majority of commissary stores all over the world, 
but by Ice Companies, Merchants, Telephone Companies, Dairies, Clubs, Company 
Dining Rooms, Street, Suburban and National Railway Systems, General Mer- 
chandising and other ‘lines in every corner of the world. They are printed in 
. every modern language. 


HOW THEY WORK WITH THE PAYROLL EMPLOYEE 

When a book is issued to this man, he signs a receipt for it, which receipt 
is turned in to the paymaster to be deducted from his next time check. As he © 
buys at the store he pays in. Coupons just as though they were cash. 
The detached coupons are kept and counted same as cash, and show the day’s sales, 
but as they have no value, when detached, aside from this, there is no necessity for 
any particular care in handling them, If lost or stolen they are worth no more 
than so much waste paper. Furthermore, the employee cannot over-run his account 
without the knowledge and consent of the store keeper. — 


Heavy High 
Pressure Speed 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg 


Salman dorms y Nt 


fe ne See area SRR tec te gna See aR 


Catalogue on Re quest. 


_ Allison Coupon Compal 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim mee 


ured. Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when iz 
BEAVER BRAND 1 

r and carpenter knows when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel:— te 
apartment job laying at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for 1 was paid per square for - 
nd not for making it. Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with 1 


. ° , ” 
e best flooring I ever laid. 


yumped up against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 
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Mall 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


ee 
| ae: 
On Malleable or Steel Chains | | Electric-Welded Boom Chain 


All styles All sizes 
is your guarantee of superior quality— D5 en 250 (eee, = 25% 1 eee 
in material, design and workmanship. Be 

Look for it on every link. by 
Jobbers 


s Dreadnanehe ” Steel Loading Chain 


Links Weight 


9 Breaking 
Size Foot 100 Feet Proof Test 


Strength 

qs 16 60 lbs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 

Large stocks carried by the Link-Belt and Dodge Products Co., 4% 14 80 lbs. 2500 Ibs. 5000 Ibs. 
gee Seatite; and Portland Ps 13 90 Ibs. 3500 Ibs. 7000 Ibs. 


L1 N K- B ELT C O M PANY fo TO lla, 4500 Ibs. 9000 Ibs. 


Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 

Toronto—Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd.—1189 King Street West. M Ki Ch 0 C 

Seattle—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co., 580 Ist Ave. South. 

Boctland, Ore.—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co.,—14th and Lovejoy Streets. Le Innon ain ompany 
A. R. Williams Machinery Comzany, Ltd.—Vancouver, B.C. 


Waterous Engine Works “o., Ltd.— Brantford, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS | 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
= 38001 this line. ‘P.M.S.,” ‘‘Special Drive’ and ‘‘Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. 


Packings “Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical ‘service under different conditions. 


Fire Hose ©¢ ° more of our twenty brands cf Fire Hose will be found, not only 
in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER October, 1915 WINNIPEG 
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_ ‘Word About 


The Hides Used In 7 


99 


Waterpracr Leather Belting | 


Even before tanning there is a big difference in hides—particularly in their 
tensile strength. The hides used in (AMPHIBIA’ belting are obtained from the best 
stock at a season when the hides are toughest. They are carefully tanned in 


our own tanneries by a secret waterproof process which renders the leather ab- 
solutely impervious to oil, steam, water or fumes. 


The best of the butts is then selected for use in “AMPHIBIA, Pelling any 
weak or thin spots having been culled out by experts. 


Every stage of manufacture is carefully supervised and every precaution taken 
to make AMPHIBIA’ the best leather belting on the market. 


‘eather like guld has no subst tute’ 


Write us for sample order stating where belt is to run 


“Made in Canada ” 


Cth t Tenth 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


For 39 Years Tanners and Manufacturers of the 
Best Leather Belts 


MONTREAL. 
511 William St. 
TORONTO conde, 
38 Wellington St. E. ‘Galt Building ANPHIBIA 
ST. JOHN VANCOUVER 
149 Prince William St. 


107-111 Water St. 
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Sheviin-Clarke Company 


Limited 


Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~ LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office : _ 


417 Union Bank Bidg. _ Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON, AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-Flavelle rem, 
Lumber Company “™ 


Manufacturers 


High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars — 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


| PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Hoe Pacific Coast Pattern 
Bit and Shank 


The famous Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks are made from the best quality of steel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest work 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amount 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


R. HOE & CO. - - New Yous 


The following agents can supply your wants: 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B.C. 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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® Hoffman Bros. Co. 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 
804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE paced HARDWOODS 
NY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut —(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK 
¢i3) —SPECIALT Y— 
Ne Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. ou us ~ 


TANKS 
SHIVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B.C. WORKMEN 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


VULCANG rs 


ri F 
foo... || NOW 


expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the Is the Time to Build 


ohne MUSKEGON ” WATER SPACE BURNER SPACE BURNER The “ Build Now” slogan applies to your 
eeelere ai anleconomizen business as well. The best way to build 
your business is to advertise it, and the 


That it will save you money is beyond question. surest way to advertise it and get results 
The records of some hundreds of money-making is through— 


mills prove the profitableness of this system and The 


his B 
this Burner. Western Lumberman 


eres Write for full facts. ildi 
302 Travellers Build 
MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS Write us NOW. WINMICEE 


Muskegon, Mich. 


BOILERS 
SHOAIANOD 


who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you month 


Bog. U.B. Pat, Of 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


IRON, STEEL and BRASS CASTINGS, 
LOGGING ENGINES, BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS. 


519-695 Sixth Avenue West : - Vancouver, B.C. 


Telephone—Fairmont 240 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager 


High-Grade Pine Fir and Larch Lumber 


Lath and Mouldings 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Lumber Stocks. We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 
every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto. 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P. O. Address, WALDO, B. C. Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 
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THts Kirkpatrick 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


THE CRANBROOK 
FOUNDRY 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


P. O. Box 833 


Manufacturer of 


High Grade B.C. Shingles 


Mail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 


We are specialists in Saw Mill 
Machinery and repairs. 

We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


McKinnon G Clarke, Proprietors 


Prairie Representatives: Ontario Representative: 


Cuddy & Nelson W. J. Smith 


Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg Weston, Ont. 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


te e ? More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt Made 


| T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E IN ay Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - ae : 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto . - - 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools ss: ew 


The Standard Tools Split Maple 
> Cant Hook and 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 

Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co, Ltd. Toronto 


saat ud senate ase Preparer Frets and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pink Co., Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 


Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can Supply Limited Quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


C.N_Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 


“eo 
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WHY SOME MILLS DON’T PAY 


Loading their kiln cars is costing them several times what 
it should. _ 

———Ilt is taking too long to dry their lumber. 
Lumber doesn’t dry uniformly, loses its shape, hence the 
grade cuts down the price. 


A those faults in production can be corrected with the 


SOULE SIMPLEX HAND STACKER 


Realize for a minute what this stacker can do. 
Furthermore we prove that it will better the 
above mentioned conditions beyond a single doubt. 
It is particularly efficient if you desire to assort 
the lumber into grades and lengths. One man 


HEA F can stack 15,000-ft. a day—two men 40,000-ft. 
VY IR DIMENSION with this machine. The price permits putting 
one at each kiln room, eliminating use of trans- 

Is Our Particular Specialty fer trucks. 


The Heavier it is the Better we like it Tell us the capacity you desire, kind of lumber 

: to be stacked, position of trimmer and transfer 

We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to chains, kilns, etc., and we will gladly suggest a 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. satisfying type of Stacker that will pay for itself. 


We have a truthful, easily-understood, illustrated 
catalog describing our Hand and Power Edge 
Stackers and our’ Flat Stacker. Our 20 years 
‘‘lumber-stacking’”’ experience might help make 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. oe 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. ONE aE el ksi hala 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C.E.R.R. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


SIMONDS 

Inserted Tooth 

CUT-OFF 
SAWS 


Here is a picture of a full size 
section of the Single Tooth Pat- 
tern Cut-Off Saw. The teeth and 
the saw plate are both carefully 
machine milled to form close fit- 
ting joints, which do not require 
rivets—the only successful Inser- 
ted Tooth Cut-Off Saw possessing 
tis teature.. Dine teeth. are set 
for clearance and may be filed and 
set for local cutting conditions. 


Write for prices. 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., 


Limited 
St. Remi St. & Acorn Ave. 


Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B.C. St. John, N.B. 
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Keystone No. 2 
_DISSTON 
Exhibit 


Panama Pacific 
International — 


Exposition 
Highest Award 


Saws, Tools, Files 


yest Aly, AW, 
To, Henry Disston & Sons, 
« Een Limited 


2 Fraser Ave. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


= 1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 
— CAPITAL BRAND 


QUALITY KNIVES 


“High Speed” [ee Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hard Knife Steel 


CAPITAL. 


CAPITAL. 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 
Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 
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Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


: Limited 


Be Manufacturers TH E nal ait 

of : ea ice; 

ACCEPTED Revelstoke, B. C. 
Reliable LEATHER Manufacturers of all Grades and 
Bel ting Classes of Mountain Lumber. 

White Pine, Western 
QUALITY 


Pine, Cedar, Fir 
and Spruce. 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


Never Varies 


55 Years in the 
Market and 
aaa MONTREAL TORONTO 


- WE LEAD 
WINNIPEG Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Head orice Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL FOUR MODERN MILLS 


Please note the initials of this Company 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Everything 
in Lumber 


Write, wire or phone us. Wecan 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 
QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK: FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 
169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 
We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exolusive Sales Agents: 


B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 
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Sell Quickly 


because they have superior 
Service-Giving Qualities 


“GOODHUE BELTS” have been on the market for years and the demand is con- 
tinually growing. This conibined with the scores of repeat orders that we are 
constantly receiving is sufficient reason why the dealer should handle the “GOODHUE” 


and reap the “GOODHUE” profits—they are certain to appeal to him. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” IS GUARANTEED to stretch from 15 to 25% less than 
any other belt manufactured. This means a wonderful saving to every user both in 


time in tightening and loss through shutdowns. 


“GOODHUE BELTING” is noted for its reliable ‘‘cling’’ on the pulley—a cling that 


transmits every particle of power an engine can develop. 


We welcome comparison with other brands. Our brands are 


“EXTRA, “STANDARD” and “AGME? ¥Waterproor 


Belts which are made to suit the varying conditions of use, 
all being absolutely guaranteed to give the highest class 


service. 


Get our proposition and prices NOW. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., 


Danville, Que. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited 
1142 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


Ltd. 


; 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN We 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


Western lumberman 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


Hueu ©. MacLean - - - - President 
302 Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
J. R. Davipson, Retail Hditor 
302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Garry 856 


Vancouver, B. C. 

J. V. McNAvULTY, Editor and Asst. Man. 
80 Hutchinson Block 
Phone Seymour 2013 


Address all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Orders 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 
Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 


CHICAGO—1413 Great Northern Bldg.| LONDON, ENG.—16 Regent St., S.W 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


It is very gratifying to note that as a 

British Columbia Lumber faa ate 
Exports put forth by the Dominion and Pro; 

vincial governments and our manufac- 
turers some substantial progress has already marked the struggle to 
widen the markets open to British Columbia exporters of forest pro- 
ducts. The visit of Mr. H. R. MacMillan, special lumber commis- 
sioner, to Great Britain and France has resulted in orders totalling 
over 30,000,000 feet, or nearly as much lumber as was shipped off- 
shore by our manufacturers during the whole of last year. These or- 
ders from the United Kingdom may be regarded as merely indicative 


of greater things to come, in view of the enormous quantities of all. 


kinds of forest produce that will be required both during the progress 
of the war and afterwards. From Great Britain the Commissioner 
has gone to South Africa, and later will visit the Orient, Australia 
and New Zealand. In these markets we may anticipate for him some 
measure of success in creating a demand for B. C. products, and con- 
sequently all friends of our great industry have reason to feel hope- 
ful and jubilant. P 

An encouraging feature of this campaign for ew markets is the 
fact that our export manufacturers are not sitting back and leaving 
all the work to be done by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the 
B. C. Forestry Board and other interested agencies. On the contrary, 
they are bestirring themselves to the utmost and are busy devising 
plans for overcoming the heavy disabilities under which they have 
handled foreign shipments in recent years, and which have been re- 
sponsible for the steady falling away of the considerable export trade 
formerly enjoyed by B. C. mills. At a representative meeting of the 
B. C. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held in Vancouver on Sep- 
tember 3rd, these plans were thoroughly discussed and several highly 
important decisions were arrived at. It was agreed that in order to 
secure the maximum result from the missionary work that is being 
done in behalf of the industry it was imperatively necessary for the 
shipping mills to have representatives in London and elsewhere who 
would be prepared to quote on any quantity of British Columbia tim- 
ber for quick delivery. To make this possible a number of the mills 
entered into an agreement to pool their joint output, equalling 1,000,- 


000 feet per day, so as to be able to take care of any volume of busi- . 


ness which might be offering. Heretofore the mills, in making quota- 
tions on cargoes, have been greatly hampered by having to negotiate 
through San Francisco brokers for the tonnage required. To remedy 
this drawback insofar as possible the mills have-entered into a con- 
tract with the Canadian Trading Company, of Vancouver and Seattle, 
which has recently effected strong trade connections and has agents 
in many of the leading lumber markets. One important and immedi- 
ate result of the steps taken by our shippers is that they are now 
assured of the services of one of the largest firms of lumber brokers 
‘in the world, with head offices in London. These people have agreed 
to submit a guaranteed rate of freight, so that the mills can quote a 
delivered price, and they also agree to advertise the products and 
sell the same as British Columbia lumber. Furthermore, it is the 
intention of the mills concerned to adopt a brand, so that wherever 


result of the combined efforts being’ 


their lumber may go its distinctive quality will reflect credit upon 
B. C. forest products and the manufacturers thereof. 

The lack of tonnage continues to be the greatest obstacle to the 
plans of the millmen to secure a larger share of the export trade in 
lumber. As showing the serious nature of this drawback, it is stated 
on the authority of the Forestry Board that during the three months, 
April, May and June, only two lumber-carrying vessels—small sailers 
—were chartered in B. C., as compared with 98 taken on the American 
side. Of the 170 steam schooners in the Pacific Coast lumber-carry- 
ing trade all are owned on the American side, many being the pro- 
perty of sawmill interests. Several schemes for overcoming this dis- 
ability have been suggested, but the question is a complex one and 
a solution cannot be arrived at hurriedly. The ownership of a fleet 
of lumber schooners by B. C. interests would seem to be the most 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty, but the money is not available.. 
Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, is giving the matter very care- 
ful thought and may be able to solve the problem. 


The British Columbia Government, 
through its Forest Department offici- 
als, has done much to help the lumber 
industry of that province. The export 
trade has considerably improved as a consequence of the delegating 
of Mr. H. R. MacMillan, formerly chief forester, to Europe, where he 
has established new connections for the industry. Not only have 
these new trade connections been opened up, but the great problem 
confronting the mill men in British Columbia—that of ocean trans- 
portation, has almost been solved by the same government officials. 

Now we learn that the arm of the B. C. Government has extended 
in other directions. Hitherto, the retail lumber dealers have not 
received much assistance from any governmental department, and it 
is for this reason that we take pleasure in commending the action of 
the Forest Branch in having one of its prominent members spend 
considerable of his time in consultation with Professor Greig, of the 
Saskatchewan University at Saskatoon, in getting out plans of all 
kinds of farm buildings and farm houses suitable for the Prairie 
Provinces. 

The idea from the British Columbia Government’s standpoint is 
to promote the use of British Columbia timber, and from the agri- 
cultural standpoint to aid the farmer in his building operations. The 
plans will receive the approval of the agricultural authorities of Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and Manitoba. 

In designing these farm buildings the attempt has been made to 
turn out plans of buildings that can be added to from time to time 
so that as the farmer’s capital increases he can add to his buildings 
instead of tearing down the old buildings and erecting others. They 
are also designed to meet the needs of the average farmer—not elab- 
orate, but practical. 

Every farm building in common use is to be covered in this bul- 
letin, and each bulletin will deal with a particular kind of building. 

This is the first work of this kind that the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment has undertaken, and it deserves the hearty support of every 
lumber. dealer in Western Canada. The Prairie Provinces are the 
biggest market for British Columbia lumber. The British Columbia 
Government is out after bigger markets, and this is only a part of 
the bigger lumber market extension campaign that the government 
is engaged in at the present time. 

In addition to this bulletin being written for the Prairie Pro- 
vinces others are being prepared for the overseas Dominions—the 
Old Country, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, and other 
bulletins for general distribution everywhere. 

Exhibits of British Columbia lumber are also being placed all 
over Canada, while a special exhibit is being shipped across to Eng- 
land to be placed in the High Commissioner’s office in London. The 
idea is to disseminate information in all the commercial centres of the 
world with regard to British Columbia lumber. Lumbering is the 
biggest industry in British Columbia and the whole prosperity of the 
Province is bound up with it, and the government has taken up this 
work as a legitimate form of government activity, just the same as 
Saskatchewan has sent out the “better farming train” in order to 
help to encourage and develop the agricultural resources of Sas- 
katchewan. 


B. C. Government Aids 
Retailers 


In our contact with the manufacturers 
for the Lumber oe ree ene of ee is nye Sos 
ral divisions in respect to the attitude 
Manufacturer of the trade towards trade paper ad- 
vertising, says the Mississippi Valley Lumberman in a recent issue. 
Iirst, there is that class which believes in advertising for what it 
brings them. They advertise intelligently by keeping their advertise- 
ments up to date, and they get results. Then there is that class that 
believes in “supporting” the trade papers and who have some—but 
not much—faith in the efficiency of publicity. They sign the advertis- 


Trade Paper Advertising 


be 


ntract and perhaps give copy for the first advertisement, and 
then forget it. They get some results, but not as many as they might. 

Among those who do not advertise there are a number of classes. 
is the class that cannot be convinced that any advertising pays 
will not advertise under any circumstances. There is the 
“We have our regular trade and get the business any- 
” and there is the class that says, “Our salesmen call on the trade 
z idver tisin g will not get us any thing we would not get without it.’ 
To those who advertise because they believe in advertising and who 
are intelligent advertisers, nothing need be said. They have already 
been convinced by actual experience. They are getting back their 
money = times over, and are satisfied. 

To those who advertise to “support” the trade press we would 
they are wasting an opportunity to become members of the 
first class. The trade press is worthy of support, for it is constantly 
doing go .d work in the interests of the trade. But the publishers 
ade press would prefer to feel that they are rendering value 
for the: money paid them for advertising, and if they can feel that 
hey are the means of aiding much more than the cost of advertising 


i here 
and wht 


say that 


» the be siness of their patrons, they w ould feel still greater satis- 
ction. They know this is possible if the advertisers “will give as 
much attention to the manner in which their advertising space is 


used as they do to the manner in which money is spent in the effort 
e business in other ways. Lumber may be a difficult com- 
modity to advertise attractively, but at least its story could be told 
as it is t 1d personally by the salesman. 

No argument will reach the man who is firmly convinced that 
advertising cannot be made to pay and who will not ‘change his mind. 
To 2 e manufacturer who says he has his regular trade and will get 
the business anyway, we Ww ould say that he. is mistaken. In these 
days of competition no man can be absolutely sure that he can retain 
the trade of any concern that he does not control. And there is an* 
other point. The new yards and the new owners of the old yards 
make a field wherein new customers are possible. The trade papers 
are alive to this situation and when there is a change in ownership, 

yard established, they seek to extend their circulation. 


To that class that says its salesmen call on the trade and they will 
get the business without advertising, we will say that there are mighty 
few salesmen who do not appreciate that their work is made easier if 
the goods made by their employers are w ell exploited. A few sales- 
men are jealous of the esteem in which the advertising done by their 
yer is held, but the majority of them are advocates of news; 
paper advertising. If the business of their concerns is well advertised 
in advance of their visits, they are certain of a better reception. And 
then there is the pri xof—the absolute proof—that lumber well ad- 
ised has produced business. Those who have done it most intelli- 
rently and persistently have maintained their volume at a time when 
the lumber market as a whole has suffered from a great loss of trade. 


to se ecur 


new 


ul a 


empl 


Half-a-dozen years ago the production 
of shingles in the Pacific Northwest 
Shingles was almost as large as it is to-day. In 
the meantime the population both of 

Canada and the United States has grown enormously, ard it is safe 
i that hundreds of thousands of new homes have been erected 
yeriod mentioned. With many more roofs to be covered 
shingles should have increased enormously, but 
worked out that way. The reason is to be found 
ant statement—backed up by plain statistics—that the 
various kinds of substitute roofings have more than trebled 
past five years. 


> Ea Ti 
cert 


The Advertising of 


the demand tor 


1] success achieved by the vendors of shingle sub- 
is undoubte ity due to the business acumen displayed in set- 
ng aside a regular proportion of the yearly profits to be expended 
lindly ignoring the greatest upbuilding factor in 
ercial life, the shingle manufacturer has made it easy 


, steal his trade, and that this is being done there 


badly needed in the shingle industry of this pro- 
oa a boi of co- opeaes and a none 
ufacturers will rently admit that they can 
peculiar reasoning they persuade 


r Dt J some 
ome in their time. As sure aS oaks spring 
. they refrain from advertising a few years longer 
th of a Rockefeller to enable the industry to 


‘ 


rev: t rround that will have been lost. 

are quite ready to endorse any plan 
icial | focne but take the ground that as the 
be for the benefit of all in the business the system 
id 1 a and general. To one of these gentle- 
rman outlined the method of assessment 
the manufacturers of Washington State some 
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time ago by Robert R. Fox, manager of the Seattle branch of the Si- 
monds Manufacturing Company. We believe the supply firms of 
this province would be stone to lend their aid in the way proposed. 
Mr. Fox said: 

“T hope some plan can be worked out whereby the firms which 
sell supplies to shingle mills will contribute in a small way toward an 
advertising fund for the Washington red cedar shingle. My idea is 
that every “shingle manufacturer should contribute one cent per thous- 
and shingles produced and should deduct one per cent. from every in- 
voice covering all materials entering into the manufacture of shingles 
from the purchase of logs to shingle nails, and send this amount to 
the advertising bureau.” 

One cent per thousand shingles would not be an oppressive con- 
tribution, yet on the basis of last year’s production it would mean a 
fund of about $12,500—by no means too much to set aside in view of 
the huge sums spent by competitors. 

If proof were needed of the seriousness of the situation it is con- 
tained in the following letter which appeared in a recent issue of the 
American Lumberman, and’which the editor of that journal states 
“Was written by a prominent Canadian manufacturer.” Having been 
told about this communication going forward, we are not abusing 
confidence when we say the writer is a well-known B. C. lumberman 
who is keenly alive to the danger threatening the shingle industry. 
The letter says: 

“We have a salesman down in lowa who, we think, is one of the 
best, and others tell us we are fortunate to have him. Recently he 
has not been sending us many orders and we wrote him asking the 
reason why. One of them he tells us is as follows: 

“Another trouble is, shingles are not being used in the same large 
quantities they were, for patent roofing shingles are eating great holes © 
in the wood product trade. Right here in my own town almost every 
good house is being covered with this patent stuff. I don’t know if 
cheaper, but do know it is being used.” 

“Does not the above go to show that something must be done 
before everything is taken away from us?” 


Continued reiteration of the report that 
That Portable House the British and allied covermtnne had 
Order placed or were about to place a large 

order for portable houses or collapsible 

huts in the United States, together with much strong criticism of 
such action, has elicited from Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade 


and Commerce, an emphatic denial of “the widely circulated state- 


ment. He had received a cable from the High Commissioner in Lon- 
don stating that neither the British or Allies’ purchasing officers have 
any knowledge of any orders given to the United States for temporary 
houses, and that they would be very grateful if the public could be 
fully informed as to the true facts. : 

Sir George Foster points out in his statement that the above 
false report is but a sample of many others which from day to day 
are started on the rounds and give very much trouble and a good 
deal of heart-burning and which, when followed up to their source, 
are found to be without foundation. “It may be stated generally,” 
he declares, “that the Dominion Government has omitted no oppor- 
tunity of placing before the British and allied governments the capa- 
bilities of supply in Canada for purposes of the war and also the 
British and allied governments have met these representations with 
full sympathy and have carried them out to an extent which few Can- 
adians know. On the other hand, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
the allied governments must be allowed to do their own purchasing 
as the conditions of the war and of finances make it possible. The 
immense amount and urgency of war orders must be taken into ac- 
count in comparison with the capacity for the production and need 
for delivery.” 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


Millowners along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific voice the 
complaint that the management is making it impossible for them 
to ship to prairie points by demanding rates that are higher than is 
charged over the C. P. R. for equal distances. An appeal is to be 
taken to the Railway Commission. 


Kk Ok  * 


Under the direction of the Hon. the Minister of Lands, an at- 
tractive pamphlet entitled “British Columbia Timber” has been pre- 
pared for distribution among the buyers in overseas markets. It is © 
intended to draw the attention of importers overseas to the forest 
products of the province, and especially to the facilities for exporting 
British Columbia lumber. Consisting of nearly forty pages, and con- 
taining nearly thirty illustrations, the pamphlet treats of the principal — 
exportable woods, their qualities and uses, together with informa- 
tion concerning their strength values and suitability for various uses, | 
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News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


How to Make it Move 


By Paul E. Kendall 
(Specially contributed to the Western Lumberman) 

In view of the many attacks on wood, both past and present, it 
would be well for the lumberman to study his business, himself and 
his product in order to find out whether the fault is with himself or 
with the commodity he sells. 

Wood long held an undisputed first place as a building material. 
It still holds first place in spite of the many attacks upon it by well 
advertised substitutes. These substitutes have had a rapid growta 
during the last few years, but their popularity is due not to their value 
or merit but rather to the fact that their promoters saw the value ci 
two important things that the lumberman has been very slow to 
adopt—namely, modern advertising and. modern merchandising 
methods. 

At first the substitutes of wood offered themselves as substitutes, 
but when they found that manufacturers and dealers in wood and 
wood products felt so secure that they neither noticed or answered 
their attacks on wood, they began to make wild assertions as to their 
own value. The next step was to educate the public into believing 
that wood was out of date and not a perfect building material. Large 
sums of money were spent in national advertising campaigns. Then 
they discovered two amazing and wonderful things; first, wood burns, 
and second, wood decays. However, like a great many present day 
“discoveries” what they found out was not new, but by constantly 
advertising these facts they succeeded, in a ‘measure, in creating a 
feeling of doubt in many minds and converts turned from the tried 
and true original wood to the less worthy but widely advertised 
substitutes. No substitute was ever as good as the original and so 
it is with the substitutes for wood. Why is it then that we find the 
lumberman trying hard to sell a product that he thought should and 
would sell itself? 

The answer is simple. The question answers itself. No product, 
however good, can sell itself to-day. You must use progressive and 
aggressive advertising and merchandising methods. Otherwise your 
goods will stay in your yard or on your shelves. You MUST 
advertise. Save the advertising bill and lose business or by means 
of advertising sell more goods; pay your advertising bill, and make 
a better profit. Write this in your notebook—“In this day it costs 
more not to advertise than it does to advertise.” 

Did you know wood burns? Did you know wood decays? Had 
you heard that the forest supply is nearly exhausted? Did you know 
that the present price of lumber is prohibitive? No! Where have 
you been? On every hand you see this or that substitute for wood 
telling you such things and many more. You read it in the morning 
paper, on billboards, on fence rails, in magazines and in show win- 
dows. You know wood burns and that some of it will decay if not 
properly protected from the elements. But you know that the forest 
supply is ample and that it is a mere joke to say that wood—the best 
and cheapest building material—is selling at prohibitive prices to-day. 

You also know that iron rusts. I quote from a recent advertise- 
ment, “Rust—not wear—builds up the Junk Heaps of Canada. Can- 
ada’s loss through rust is tremendous. On account of using ordinary, 
fast-rusting sheet metal, Canadians annually lose enough money to 
build a super-dreadnaught, etc.” Then the ad goes on to tell why 
a certain kind of iron should be used. That is a clever piece of adver- 
tising and it tells of an awful loss from rust. National defence is a 
great public question right now and another super-dreadnaught would 
come in rather handy. The first part of that advertisement gives a 
very forceful reason why more wood should be used. You know of 
many homes and buildings here in Canada built of wood many years 
ago and they still stand and are in fairly good repair although many 
of them have been neglected for years. 

When bricks are improperly made the wall may soften and wear. 
How many brick walls do you know of that were used again after 
they passed through a hot fire? 

There are many recent examples that show that concrete is often 
useless after a hot fire. 

What is the matter with wood then? Nothing! Wood suffers 
because its manufacturers and dealers lack two things—modern ad- 
vertising and modern merchandising methods. 

Years ago the lumberman waited for business to come to him and 
it came; for wood was a necessity and substitutes were unknown. 
As time went on the substitutes entered the field in ever increasing 


numbers and they used modern advertising and modern merchandising 
methods. What did the lumberman do? He laughed at the substi- 
tutes and waited for business. It began to dwindle and when things 
had reached a bad state some lumbermen woke up and began to look 
about to find out why they were losing business to inferior substi- 
tutes. At first they blamed anything that looked like it might stand 
the strain; then they went deeper and some of the wise ones found 
that the substitutes had some merit plus worlds of expensive adver- 
tising and up-to-date business methods. They knew that wood was 
first when it came to real merit but they also knew that wood lacked 
advertising but some still won’t admit that it has not been properly 
merchandised for the last few years. 

I should like to see your big forests in Canada, in fact, I have 
often dreamed of a trip in the great Canadian woods. I know I would 
be pleased and thrilled, if you please, at the sight of the trees just 
as I was one evening about sunset as we were on our way to see 
the big trees of California and the sun was just at the head of the 
valley and—well—I shall never forget it. But I don’t thrill any 
when I see an ordinary pile of lumber and you don’t either. Then, 
please tell me why you expect any customer to even show interest 
when you show them a pile of lumber and talk about 2 x 4’s, 2 x 6’s, 
siding, etc. ad infinitum. 

When I buy an automobile I should like to see it before I buy 
it but in case I cannot then I will get a catalogue—corresponding to 
your lumber plan book. The first thing of importance will be its 
general appearance and then comfort and convenience. I am not a 
mechanic, few car owners are, and many of the fine points (to the 
salesman) will be lost on me. I don’t want a certain kind of steel or 
bearings but I do want a car. Again here is your answer. Sell 
“Homes’—“Barns’—“Sheds’” —“Silos’—Have your plan book and be 
ready to give careful and exact estimates that will hold out. There 
was a day in lumber history when a woman would almost have gone 
into a barber shop before she would have gone into the office of the 
local lumberman. To-day the wise lumberman does his best to get 
the women into his office. He knows that*a woman spends a large 
part of her time in her home; that she is the one who takes the most 
interest in its appearance, comforts, and conveniences; in a word, 
that she has the planning of it. If you can suggest a time or step 
Saver to that woman you have done more towards making a sale than 
if you had spent an hour running down your competitor or lecturing 
on prices and grades. I am tired of hearing about price per thousand 
and grades. But I know that I can and did sell “Granaries” and lots 
of them by advertising, that I was selling complete Granaries; that I 
furnished a capacity table and all that Mr. Farmer had to do was 
to find out the size he wanted and, if it was over 1,000 bushels capa- 
city, [ would furnish it for so much per bushel capacity. Of course 
these granaries all followed the same general plan. But this method 
of selling gave the farmer a starting point—something definite. He 


knew if he wanted a 10 x 20 granary it would hold so many bushels 


and by using the price per bushel we furnished him, he could sit at 
home, figure out the size and price and then talk it over with “mother 
and the boys.” 

Don’t sell lumber—sell buildings. Sell a home; an ideal and not 
wood; a material. Help the customer to work out his ideas and don’t 
forget while you are trying to make the sale that your customer is 
more interested in the completed structure than he is in the materials 
that enter into its construction. 

You must see the customer’s viewpoint if you wish to succeed in 
advertising or selling. You must study the customer’s mind and then 
appeal to him along the lines he would naturally approach, if he were 
investigating for himself. Tell him what he wants to know before 
he has to waste a lot of his time and yours too. Use the customer’s 
language; forget 2 x 4’s siding, etc..—_it may be Greek to him—but 
sell comfort and convenience in the form of HOMES; protection and 
economy in the form of BARNS; and conservation and preservation 
iitMentormot sl LOS; 

After the customer has made up his mind what he wants and 
he has seen a plan photograph, or has “an idea how it will look,’ he 
wants to know how much it will cost. Now the old method is that 
the customer is told that it will cost so much and maybe it will 
and maybe it will cost from one-fourth to one-half more. We 
must adopt the plan of giving guaranteed complete bills of such 
materials as we are to furnish. You think it can’t be done. If you 
don’t the mail order houses will soon take care of the business for 
you, for they DO furnish plans and estimates in romantic books called 
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study the customer and talk in his language. They tell 
es he wants to hear and other things he didn't know. 


f them either, for after reading some of this well 
atisfied that there was a special kind of tree 


n rder houses and the poor local dealer can 
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ertisement should tell a simple, straight story. Don’t 
state the case—you don’t need to. If you do not know what 
say just write what you would say to your customer if he were 
, the time and you were talking about buildings. Work 
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mea business and you will have to go quite a ways these days. 
time ad—"See Bill Jones for Lumber, etc.’”—has had its 
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John Smith’s Garage 
By R. S. Kellogg 
hen Tohn drove the new automobile home one evening last 
summer, it wi as the proudest moment in the history of the Smith 
famil F 1onths they had saved the dimes and dollars for the 
id talked of visits to friends and country trips to be 
amed-of machine became a reality. Never had time 
between the date of the momentous order and the 
r from the big factory in the East. And when John 
the agent, there wasn’t a very big balance left in 
family budget until his salary came due at the end 
lo tell the truth, he had been so absorbed in the idea 
he car, that he hadn’t given much thought to subsequent 
nses. He guessed a would get along somehow. 
lrove the new car up to the curb at the Smith residence 
ur small sata in towns and it was jubilantly admired by 
boys. Then they rode around a few blocks and up 
I rage where they had planned to keep the car. 
at night when they had somewhat recovered from 
usiasm, John’s practical wife began to ask ques- 
‘onstimption, tire costs, accident and fire insur- 
other items. She soon decided that the total 
they drove much might easily equal the hard- 
they had paid for the car to start with. Then 
in to figure how these prospective big bills might be 
She knew that a car couldn’t run without gasoline, oil and 
tires, that they could not afford the risk of not having insurance, 
hly ¢g arge of $10 with $5 more for cleaning and 
sunt to $180 the first year. Being handy 
sewing machine herself, this was as much as she 
and she looked well-dressed, too. 


is cheque To 


year il 


ish the car would am 


erefore suggested to her husband that if they had 
g e bz f their lot, the machine would always 
-d, they would be certain that no one was joy- 
» were not using it, and most important of all, 
s could clean the car themselves and thus save all 
th, which should very soon pay for their own garage. 
Smiths don’t own the place in which they live, John 
9 hich they might build for themselves should 
yortable type, so that it could be moved to 
e of residence be changed next year. He had 
e€ magazines and newspaprs for portable 
ined to buy a structure of the ready- 
i told him that such garages were 
d ery cheap. Not being a builder 
take these statements at their face 
nference, therefore, he sat down and 
cturers of half a dozen of the 
es. The response in the way of per- 
nd catalogues from the manufacturers 
lied, John Smith took his pencil 
( do some figuring on his own 
n that he needed a 12 x 18- 
double doors at least 8 feet wide 
de d small entrance door 
ideas on the subject 
nd catalogues stacked on 
quotation was from a prom- 
, 4 


with 


Steel garas 


ge at $109, 


$4.50 freight to his station, or $113.50, plus an unknown cost for dray- 
age and setting up, which could not be calculated in advance. More- 
over, this price included nothing for foundation or floor, which the 
manufacturers told him the owner usually provided himself from ce- 
ment, cinders or other material. When he got through figuring out 
this proposition, therefore, John Smith was still a good deal up in the 
air. He was also not at all sure that he wanted a steel frame garage 
with thin metal sides and roofing of unknown durability. Going a 
little further into the catalogue of this same firm, he found that they 
quoted a 12 x 16-foot wooden garage with composition roofing for 
$100.50, with $10 freight and an unknown drayage and erection cost 
plus $22 for a wooden floor in case he ordered it with the garage. 
This looked better, but it made the expense $132.50, including floor, 
with no information as to how much the extra cost would be for 
erection. 

John Smith next picked up from the pile of documents at his 
elbow the quotations for one of the most widely advertised all steel 
garages, 12 x 18 feet in size. This was listed at $180, plus a quoted 
freight of $7.67 to his station. No floor was included, and judging 
by the statements of the manufacturers, it would require the equiva- 
lent of one man’s time for six days to set up the garage after it was 
delivered to his premises. The only thing he could be sure of, there- 
fore, was that this wonderful all steel garage would cost him a good 
bit more than $200 by the time it was completed. The same manu- 
facturers also quoted him a wood frame garage with metal sides and 
roof for $135.23, plus the still unknown charge for floor and setting up. 


At this stage of the investigation John Smith began to question 
whether these widely advertised metal portable garages were as cheap 
as he had imagined, so he returned to quotations of the ready-made 
wooden type. Three apparently reliable firms nearby quoted him abso- 


John Smith’s Garage cost $97. Can you beat it? 


lute prices upon wooden garages, set up on his lot, painted and ready 
for occupancy. He had no question but that these structures would 
be first-class in every respect, except that they carried a composition 
roofing, whereas he somehow had a lurking feeling that a good shingle 
roof both looked better and would give more service than any other 
kind. The quotations for these garages, complete with floors and in 
every detail, erected in his own back yard, were $150, $160 and $175 
respectively. He was told definitely what they would cost, and they 
looked reasonable in comparison with the unknown factors in the 
ready-made steel types. Moreover, he knew enough about wood and 
metal to be sure that the metal garages would be blistering hot in 
summer and freezing cold in winter, and that metal requires more 
painting and constant attention to keep in shape under the weather 
than does wood. 


Having gone this far into the interesting subject of garages, John 
Smith wondered why he could not figure up a bill of material with a 
carpenter, order it from the local lumber yard and set the carpenter to 
work. He talked the matter over with a carpenter who lived a few 
blocks away, got an idea of about how many days’ work would be 
required to build the structure, and likewise about the quantity of 
lumber required. The quotations per thousand feet of the various 
kinds of lumber carried in the local yard gave him a pretty good 
notion of the cost of material. These two rough estimates assured 
him conclusively that he could afford to take the chance of putting 
up the garage on his own account and forget all about the ready-made 
types. 3 

The carpenter told him that by setting two studs instead of one 
at each of the four corners of the garage, and holding them together 
with lag screws it would be very easy to take the garage apart in 
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sections and move it to some other site should this later be desired. 
This settled the matter and he went ahead. No. 1, 2x 4’s were used 
for all the framing and rafters. The 2 x 4’s spiked together made the 
sills; 2 x 6’s were laid for the floor. No. 1, 8-inch shiplap was put 
on the outside, the roof boards were 1 x 6 No. 2, over which were 
laid the best grade of shingles. The carpenter made the double front 
doors from the same material as the rest of the garage. A small rear 
door and a couple of 24-inch windows were ordered from the lumber 
dealer ; while hinges, lag screws, galvanized nails for the shingles and 
other similar items were purchased from the local hardware store. 
The carpenter did the job complete in six days, with some help from 
John Smith’s 12-year old, who liked to drive nails. This was no 
more than the time required to assemble one of the all steel garages 
which John Smith had figured on, and even paying the carpenter the 
union wage of 75c per hour, his bill was only $33. 

When the carpenter left the job, therefore, the account for John 
Smith’s 12 x 18-foot garage stood as follows: 


Lumber and shingles Bai! SND oh0) 
Door and windows .. 3.80 
Hardware .. 4.90 
Carpenter .... 33.00 

$97.00 


The remainder of the job John Smith and the small boy proceeded 
to do themselves. They got a dollar’s worth of heavy wire netting 
and a nickel’s worth of staples to protect the windows. They paid 
$1.80 for two loads of cinders which were tramped down in front of 
the entrance to make a good runway for the machine. They got a 
gallon of cement enamel paint and put it on the floor to protect the 
wood against oil and gasoline that might drop from the car. Then 
John decided that he might just as well have a fire-proof garage of his 
own as to take anybody else’s word for the so-called fire-proof quali- 
ties of the widely advertised metal garages. He happened to know 
that unprotected steel is one of the worst possible risks in case of fire 
and that if anything got on fire in a metal garage the thin steel sheets 
would quickly twist out of shape. He had more faith in three-quarters 
of an inch of wood carrying a fire-resistant paint than he had in one- 
fiftieth of an inch of galvanized steel. Through a recent government 
bulletin, John learned of a fire-proof paint which had wonderfully well 
withstood laboratory tests in the protection of wood from fire, and 
since it was composed of a fire-preventive substance, mixed with the 
usual ingredients of a good linseed oil paint, he had no fear as to its 
durability when exposed to the weather. Therefore John got a dark 
green shingle paint of this character for the roof, a lead gray siding 
paint for the exterior, and a factory white interior paint of the same 
make for the inside of the garage at a total cost of $10. John and the 
boy applied this paint at spare times, and when they got through they 
had the satisfaction of knowing that they had a warm, durable, fire- 
resistant house for the new car at a cost of from 30 per cent. to 90 
per cent. less than the quotations of the manufacturers of portable 
types. 

John Smith feels that he has learned a good bit about using 
lumber by this little experience, and that when the time comes to 
build the residence that he and his good wife are planning for, they 
will be able to select the material more intelligently and build much 
more economically than would have been possible had he been con- 
tent to go ahead without making any study on his own account. 


The Farmer and the Lumberman 
By W. D. Moore 

The present more or less acute situation existing between the 
farmer and the local merchant is the culmination of a long standing 
resentment on the part of the tiller of the soil towards the man in 
the town. 

The farmer has always felt that he was poorly paid for. his ser- 
vices to the rest of the community. He has done his bit under the 
least encouraging and least inspiring conditions. His opportunities 
for the enjoyment of the comforts of life have been the most limited. 
In addition to this he has been caricatured unmercifully. He has 
heen, and is now the butt of a large percentage of the cheap jokes. 
In literature, no farmer is allowed to speak in his mother-tongue. 
Why? Because he is represented as illiterate while the city man 
always appears as a polished gentleman and expresses himself in 
dignified English. Writers, politicians and preachers have all been 
unfair in this way. 

When the farmer went out to do business he felt that he was 
an individual pitting his wits against great institutions such as the 
Banks, the Railways, the Machine Companies, the [levator Com- 
panies, and the “Lumber Monopoly.” He felt that every man’s hand 
was against him and that he was helpless. Consequently the result 
of this upon the farmer’s mind was that his heart was hardened. 
He prepared to combat these enemies. He organized. 

Now, when the farmer fights an organization he‘ fights as a 


old fashioned broom, lifting heavy kettles 


member of another organization. Through the Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation he expresses his resentment; he declares his independence ; 
he shouts his defiance! 

This, then, is the present situation. The question now arises, 
“How shall we, as lumbermen, solve the problem?” 

The Grain Growers’ Association is a young giant. Shall we fight 
him or shall we make a strong bid for his friendship and if possible, 
make him our ally? These are the two questions which it is neces- 
sary to study in order to find the limit of the consequences. 

The first question, after the briefest study, is not worth con- 
sidering. Therefore, let us turn our attention to the latter portion 
of the foregoing sentence. Obviously, the agriculturist has as much 
right to an association as any other man. Just as an up-to-date lum- 
berman will be a member of his organization, so will the intelligent 
farmer be a “Grain Grower.” Let us, therefore, extend the olive 
branch. 

‘The great need is a mutual understanding. We should try and 
get the other man’s point of view, and endeavor to get him to look 
at things from our angle. We know that the farmer is necessary to 
us; the farmer is more aware than he cares to admit that we are 
necessary to him. The object of the lumberman should be to become 
so well acquainted with his customers that they will be willing to 
include him in their theory of economy. 

The trouble in the past has been that the more unreasonable 
members of each side have been the most prominent in these asso- 
ciations, and the rank and file of each side have judged the other by 
the ones who made the most noise, while misrepresenting the aspir- 
ations of their class. 


Lumbermen’s Association is Great Help 


Fortunately, the officers of the Western Retail Lumbermen's 
Association are alive to the situation and are going about their work 
in a way that is sure to bring success. Our plan books are part of 
the new scheme of these officers. The efforts of this association to 
discover and meet the requirements of our customers will be a large 
factor in showing our better side to the farmers. 

In the past there has existed an atmosphere unfavorable to busi- 
ness. Our privilege is to replace it with an atmosphere of good-will, 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. If the efforts of our journals 
and associations are bent perseveringly in this direction, there will 
come a better day for the lumberman. 


Better Homes and Permanent Prosperity 


Where the Plan Books of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association are Required 


By R. L. Dyer 


The farmers of the northwest country are constantly becoming 
more progressive and up-to-date. Better farming methods, better 
buildings, fences kept up in better shape, are all indications that more 
farmers are beginning to realize that after all there is more to life 
than just grabbing the elusive dollar. It is interesting to note one 
phase of these improved conditions, namely, the tendency toward im- 
proving the farm home living conditions. This is a step in advance 
more than worthy of attention, because we all know that, probably 
one of the hardest things that farmers have had to contend with in 
the past has been the lack of physical comforts. 

A sight common enough in this country is to see large ranches 
with a barn costing $4,000 or $5,000, thousands of dollars worth of 
stock and farm machinery and at the same time the women folk 
about the place pumping water by hand out ‘on the back porch. It 
is not even an uncommon sight to see a fine automobile in the yarc 
and the women folks going out to the well and drawing water with 
a bucket. It has been found by experience to be economical and a 
real saving to improve the barn, take better care of the stock, and 
purchase expensive farm machinery. Isn't it just as important and 
wouldn’t it also be a saving to use modern appliances in the house? 
Leaving aside for the moment the question of convenience and com- 
fort, a question of much greater importance than we are apt to give 
it, and consider only the saving in dollars and cents. Work on the 
farm such as churning, sewing, washing, cleaning, ironing, etc., has 
to be done. Somebody has to do it. Usually this somebody is the 
farmer’s wife and children. Make this farmer’s wife a beast of bur- 
den; make her use up much valuable time and much more valuable 
energy and strength in pumping water by hand, sweeping with an 
of water on and off the 
stove and you are throwing away money as surely as if you used out- 
of-date machinery. 

Now if this was a farm operation such as plowing or harvesting, 
improved machinery would be gotten so as to do the work quicker and 
at the same time better. If it is good business to get improved ma- 
chinery for plowing and harvesting, why isn’t it just as good business 
to get improved machinery for the house? Work done or energy ex- 
pended by any person or animal has to be paid for somebow and at 
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If it pays to buy improved machinery 
and convenience in the barn or out in the harvest field, it pays just 
as surely to have modern conveniences in the home. And certainly 
no one can say that it doesn’t pay out in the barn or field, for other- 


hard-headed business sense. 


wise we would all still be using the old single pointed plows that 


our grandfathers used at the time when modern electric plants and 
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e time, and if the farmer’s wife expends several times the amount 
energy and labor necessary to do her work that she would have 
to do with modern conveniences, you may be very sure that that 
aste is coming out of your pocket somehow. It may not be di- 
ectly yarent to you, but just stop and think it over a little bit and 
you will realize it quickly enough. There probably isn’t a farm in 
this neighborhood but where there are many things that could be 


and should be done in the home that have not been done owing to 
lack of time or lack of strength. There is no need to enumerate, for 
any one can readily think up a hundred little things around the house 
that they would lke to see done, but there never seems to be time 


lo it. Yet there seems to be plenty of time to waste in filling 


dirty of Me ge, pumping water by hand, washing over a steaming 
tub, or ironing in a red hot room with luke warm irons. This isn’t 
economy, this is waste. 


Improved methods and improved conveniences are now avail- 
able for any farm home. 

An electric lighting plant, run either with a small gas engine, 
which gas engine by the way may be used for countless other things 

the farm, or if you are fortunate enough to have water power 
run by a small water wheel, would give you bright, clean, safe, elec- 
tric lights all over your house, in the cellar, on the back porch, on 
the front porch, in the yard, in the barn and other farm buildings; 
it would give you power so that small electric motors may be used 
anywhere for running the washing machine, cream separator, vacuum 
cleaner, electric fans. A modern water supply system would give 
you running water in the house, in the barn and in the yard, and 
make it possible for you to have a hot water range boiler in the 
kitchen so that hot and cold water may be drawn at the sink, and 
it will give you the great convenience of a bath tub and toilet 
in the house.. It is not luxury to have such improvements, it is 
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water systems were still unthought of. Just stop and consider that 
thought for a moment, you people who are drawing water by hand 
or washing over a steaming tub. Do you realize that that was the 
way they had to do it fifty years ago because modern conveniences 


were unknown, and although these easier ways have since been de- | 


veloped you are all still working along in the same rut that your 
grandfathers did? When you see a neighbor using old fashioned 
farm machinery you immediately say that he is not progressive, but 
is out of date. You tell him that if he would use modern machinery 
he could do his work quicker and better and make more money on 
his farm. You tell him that by using these old methods to-day when 
competition is so keen and others are using better methods that he 
is playing a losing game, and that he is wasting money. Maybe 
so, but don’t forget what the Bible says about picking the bean out 
of your own eye before hunting for the mote in your neighbor’s. Are 
you progressive and up-to-date? Are you handling your farm as a 
business proposition, dividing it into departments and seeing to it 
that every department is run at a profit and not at a loss? You say 
that last year you made so much money. Which department of 
your farm made it, the wheat, the hogs, the cattle? Which one of 
these departments are you running at a loss, do you know? And 
especially considering the subject on the latter point, how about the 
department of the home itself? Are you running it efficiently and 
economically, or are you acting penny wise and pound foolish about 
it? 
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An Up-to-date Yard Typical of the Municipalities 
of Western Canada 


In reply to a letter from the Winnipeg representative of the 
Western Lumberman to the managers of several retail yards oper- 
ating in Western Canada asking for descriptions of new ideas which 
may have been put into force at their yards, or the discovery of any 
new method which would help the retail lumber dealers, Mr. Theo. 
A. Sparks, of the Northern Lumber Company, Grandview, Man., 

rote as follows :— 


“It is rather difficult to talk to the retail yard men of these West- 
ern provinces of the advantages of any new features in connecticn 
with the operation of retail yards, as I look upon the retail lumber 
rade of this country as having been responsible for the development 
f the most up-to-date business methods which have been 
by any business in the West. 
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e Prairie Retailer. Mr. Theo. A. Sparks, 


Grandview, Man. 


“Our system of accountancy follows the same general line as 
that adopted by some of the other line yards, and I presume a dis- 
cussion of this would be of no interest, but I would be glad to supply 
any forms that I have in this connection to any of your readers se 
might be interested. 


Russell Yard has Sliding Ladder 
“Our sheds are also of the same. general design as most of the 
open sheds in the prairie provinces, with the exception that we have 


the yardmen’s living room over head, and we have the ones lime 
shed, and the sash and door shed under the same roof. 


“There is one feature, which may be of interest, and which we have 


tried very successfully, particularly in our Russell yard, namely, a 
sliding ladder for the moulding rack, when it is placed at the top 


Northern Lumber Company’s yard at Veregin, Sask. 
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of an open shed. This ladder slides on an ordinary small barn door 
track and is very convenient in reaching the various moulding. 

“T will be glad to supply to any reader of the Western Lumber- 
man plans or blue prints in connection with these sheds.” 


Meets Competition in a Novel Method 


I*nclosed with this letter was a very interesting clipping from a 
Saskatoon daily paper. This firm encloses this clipping with every 
letter which they mail. The idea is a good one and we commend it 
to the notice of the retail lumber dealers. 


Watrous Firm Objects to Payment—Says Roofing was not 
Good Grade 

The quality of galvanized iron and its tendency to rust entered 
into a case in the District Court yesterday, before Judge McLorg, 
when the Metal Shingle Siding Co. of Manitoba, Ltd., sued the Farm- 
ers’ Machine Co., Ltd., of Watrous on a promissory note for $447.06 
and interest, total $459.90, the note being given in payment for cer- 
tain galvanized iron purchased by the defendant, for the purpcese of 
roofing certain oil houses owned by various points in the Province 
by the defendant company, including Watrous, Indian Head, Pense, 
Abernethy and elsewhere. 

The galvanized iron was purchased about August, 1914, and ihe 
defendant stated that the plaintiff warranted it to be “of good and 
- sufficient quality” for the purposes for ¥ hich it was required. lhe 
defendant company, however, contended that the quality of the iron 
did not come up to the warranty, and Halvor Helgerson stated that 
he had inspected the oil houses at various points and found spots in 
the sheets which would mean that it would very soon rust and cause 
holes. He stated that the material had depreciated from 60 to 65 
per cent., and there were from two to five spots in each sheet. 

The hearing of the case was adjourned. G. H. Yule appeared for 
the plaintiff and Arthur Frame for the defendant. 


Why Not Women Salesladies for Retail Yards? 


Every retail lumber concern should employ one or more women 
as stenographer, clerk, bookkeeper ; or, appearance adviser. A bright 
gitl who knows her business can sell two house bills to a woman 
customer where a male wouldn't sell any. A woman in an office will, 
if you give her the opportunity, make the place attractive in appear- 
ance. 

Yards only small enough to afford one employe must, of course, 
have a man. Most of these places, however, are operated by line 
yard concerns. Wouldn’t it be a good investment for the line yard 
concern to employ, not a “chicken,” but a sensible woman, neat in 
appearance and with a pleasant disposition—one who wants to learn 
your business and will stick with the job 

Then, in place of putting her at work checking invoices, or keep- 
ing records in the office at all times, let her make an occasional trip 
from yard to yard and see that your property in the various towns 
has the right appearance. She could instruct the yard manager as 
to what to do to make his office or salesroom attractive to the women 
who are customers or prospective customers. 

A woman who will apply herself should make the greatest of 
retail lumber and building material saleswomen. It would be second 
nature for them not to talk very much about the grades or the raw 
material itself; but they certainly would be experts at picturing in 
the mind of the progressive customer just what could be done with 
that mattrial; and that’s really the kind of salesmanship that counts. 

Too many cooks spoil the pudding—too many men with nothing 
to sell or talk about except raw material kill the prospective order. 


Should Wholesalers Support the Retailers’ 
Association ? 


General Manager Henry Detchon, of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Association, in discussing why the Credit Men’s Association, as repre- 
senting the wholesalers, is anxious to see a strong Retail Association, 
recently made the following comments, which we commend to the 
attention of the prairie retailers: 

Why is the Credit Men’s Association, as representing the whole- 
salers, anxious to see a strong Retail Association? Because the whole- 
saler and the retailer are both distributors and their interests mainly 
lie along the same paths. Because the wholesalers recognize that 
whereas the Wholesale Association has developed as a large factor 
in the educational life of the wholesale business world and stands for 
high ideals and good, clean business ethics, so must the Retail Asso- 
ciations under efficient guidance stand for the same things in the 
retail community. There should be the same standard of morality 
in both Associations. 

There should be the same educational efforts put forward by 
both. 

The laws of the land apply to all classes, therefore the laws 
sought by the retailers must equally affect the wholesalers and vice 


versa. If there is a strong executive on both sides there should not 
be the slightest difficulty in adjusting any differences along legis- 
lation lines between the two. Some of the Acts that in the opinion 
of the Credit Men need amending are: 

The Assignments Act. 

The Joint Stock Companies’ Act. 

The Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgage Act. 

The Conditional Sale of Goods Act. 

Landlord and Tenant Act. 

The Exemptions Act. 

The Question of N.S.F. Cheques. 

The Life of Executions. 

The Bonding of Assignees. 

Judgment Summons Proceedings. 

Alphabetical List of Lands. 

Registration of Secret Assignments of Book Accounts. 


All of these and many others affect the retailer, and the two 
Associations should mutually discuss them. 


The Credit men have a system of ascertaining how much their 
customers owe, how much of that amount is overdue, and how they 
pay their bills. The same system can be installed by the retailers 
and be made, as in the case of the wholesalers, to save them from 
large losses. It is better business to possess the goods than to sell 
them to a customer whose record as “poor pay” is acknowledged. 
There is lots of good business to be had. 


_ When a line of credit is granted by the wholesale man to a re- 
tailer, the wholesaler wants to know the financial position of his 
customer. The retailer should do the same thing. 


The Mail Order House is another source of worry to both retailer 
and wholesaler. A mutual arrangement should be arrived at with 
regard to same. 

The curtailment of credit terms is being dealt with by both asso- 
ciations looking to a “nearer to cash” condition. 


The foregoing are only a few of the reasons why the whole- 
salers will energetically advocate the formation of strong retail asso- 
ciations. We want better business in all lines of trade. Trade jour- 
nals have done good work and may be called upon to continue to do 
good work along better business lines. We want every merchant to 
be an expert. 

I believe in good, strong opposition, that there should be no 
collusion between the two associations, but that each should fight 
for its rights if there is anything to fight about and that a mutual 
friendly understanding between the two should be arrived at whereby 
the two executives and, if necessary, the members themselves should 
be in a position quickly to get together to discuss and solve their 
various problems on a basis mutually satisfactory. 


If the retailers throughout Manitoba will stand by their execu- 
tive, supplying the sinews of war in sufficient quantities to take care 
of the necessary expenses, I believe that conditions can be improved 
for the retail man and for the community in which he lives. I believe 
that each town should have its own local association, working in har- 
mony with the parent body in the same manner in which the Grain 
Growers’ Association is:doing to-day, that this idea should be carried 
out, and weekly meetings arranged in larger centres, that it would 
engender a feeling of confidence and mutual respect that would go 
a long way towards fostering the social life that is very largely at 
the present moment lying dormant in each community. 


That the wholesalers stand ready to lend what assistance they 
can is my firm conviction and the sooner the retailers grasp the pos- 
sibility of what Co-operation means the sooner will they be in a 
position to grapple with some degree of success with the problems 
that confront them. 


Prominent Lumberman Passes 


A Minneapolis despatch received Sept. 14th conveyed news of 
the somewhat sudden death in that city of S. H. Bowman, president 
of the Revelstoke Sawmills Co., Calgary, at the age of 62 years. The 
deceased was largely interested in timber and the manufacture of 
lumber in British Columbia until a few years ago, having been presi- 
dent of the Bowman Lumber Co., Ltd., Revelstoke Sawmills Co., Ltd., 
at Revelstoke, and the Yale-Columbia Lumber Co., Ltd., at Nelson, 
which companies formerly operated some seven sawmills in the in- 
terior of British Columbia, and in which district Mr. Bowman still 
held at the time of his death very extensive timber interests. During 
the past few years the late Mr. Bowman was strongly identified with 
the retail lumber business in Alberta and Saskatchewan, as well as 
in the middle Western States, having been president of the Revelstoke 
Sawmill Co., Ltd., Atlas Lumber Co., Ltd., Globe Lumber Co., Ltd., 
and Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd., being associated in business with his 
former associates in the lumber manufacturing business in British 
Columbia, F. W. Hess and F. E. Stine. These companies operate 
nearly 100 retail lumber yards in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The 1915 crop has been harvested ; and what a crop it has been! 
records have been broken. According to the retiring 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange the crop is estimated ts 
consist of 235,000,000 bushels of wheat, 270,000,000 bushels of oats, 
54,044,138 bushels of barley and 6,645,370 bushels of flax. Estimating 
the above at even so low an average as 85 cents per bushel for wheat, 
35 cents per bushel for oats, 46 cents per bushel for barley, and $1.45 
per bushel for flax, basis in store at Fort William or Port Arthur, 
-and total of $330,000,000 which will be distributed to the 
railroads, lumbermen, builders and general mer- 
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This newly created wealth will mean a lot to the lumbering and 
allied industries this Fall and next Spring. According to a prominent 
official of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, there will 
be a considerable amount of lumber required during the coming 
winter as there will be a lot of work in the country in the building 
line. The country lumber dealers will do a big business this fall and 
next spring. The farmers will go in for building better houses and 
making extensions to their farm buildings in the way of barns. 


This is along the lines prophesied by the Western Lumberman 
during the last few months. As soon as the grain is threshed, shipped 
and sold, the lumber trade will benefit. In fact, already the effect 
of the heavy grain crop in the prairies is becoming apparent on the 
lumber industry. Stocks throughout the yards in the West are at 
an bewtrcencty low ebb. Several of the mills have recommenced oper- 
ations in order to be in a position to meet the anticipated heavy de- 
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mand for lumber after the grain growers have marketed their crops. 
It is interesting to note that pole shipments to the United States, 
especially by Portal and the Dakotas, show a heavy increase owing 


ations in the American tariff. An improvement in the 
sawn lumber is also reported. 


to the modific 
Canadian demand for 


Anot her interesting feature in dealing with the outlook for the 
future is the fact that Canadian securities have been sold, between 
August Ist, 1914, and August 15th, 1915, to the amount of $232,198,- 
28 i according to a statement prepared by a prominent bond house of 
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the East. 


Once again we emphasize the importance of the retail lumber 
dealers looking around their territory for new business. Now that 
the grain is about to be shipped is an opportune moment to catch 
the farmer in the best of moods and with the worry of the crop off 
his mind he will be right in the best of spirits to listen to the argu- 


ment of the lumber dealer. Do not stay in your yard but visit all 
the farmers in your neighborhood. Just in the same way as the 
farmer does not sit in his house and watch his crops grow, so should 


the retailer t ke 


larmer cultivate 


ep to his yard and office to sell his lumber. The 
s the land—his future wealth, and so must the re- 
tailer culti i s community where he expects to get new business 
wealth. 


lumberman ought to cultivate his field quite as much 
ultivates his. He ought to reap what comes up and 

e ought not only to sow the seed of adver- 
od service but he ought to get over his farm—otherwise 
in a while and see if there is not a 
visiting his neighbors. In this way 
a small neighborhood and know 
who is likely to build, and who might 
little tactful missionary work, than to 
rad just comes from a large area. The Cana- 
dian farmers are not lacking in thrift and words that they could save 
! addition to their farms at the present 
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News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


The Beaver Lumber Company have opened up a yard at Pleasant 
Valley, Sask. Mr. R. R. Carbert-is manager. 

Mr. N. G. Neill, Secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Winnipeg, is paying a business visit to many of the re- 
tail lumber yards in the West. 

Mr. Geo. R. Rogers, head of the Rogers Lumber Company at 
Minneapolis, and Mr. H. W. Wilson, superintendent of Western 
branches, paid a visit to Kindersley, Sask. 


Hahn Bros. Lumber Company have commenced business at Fair- 
mount, Sask., and are agents for the famous Midland Coal at Kin- 
dersley. They have already unloaded several cars. 


‘The erection of the first demonstration silo in the Revelstoke 
district is now in progress on the farm of the Rey. J. C. Calder under 
the supervision of Mr. R. F. Ferris, provincial government silo 
demonstrator. 


In order to help out the unemployed, the city of Winnipeg will 
burn as much wood as possible this winter, and on the initiative of 
Mayor Waugh, tenders have been called for from 9,000 to 25,000 cords 
of tamarac or jack pine. 


The Dominion Lumber & Fuel Co., Ltd., have secured the sacle 
for supplying lumber for the Union stockyards in St. Boniface, Man., 
which were recently destroyed by fire. A large addition to the 
buildings will also be made. 


The lumber company formerly conducted by the Stritzel Lumber 
Company has been taken over by the Revelstoke Sawmill Company, 
who are conducting both their old and new yards until they are able 
to consolidate the two at the Stritzel plant. 


At a recent meeting of the Transcona, Man., council, tenders were 
let for number of wooden sidewalks to the Dominion Lumber 
and Fuel Company, consisting of 13,732 feet of 4-foot sidewalks at 
2834 cents a foot and 592 feet of 4-foot crossings at 53 cents a foot. 


An important deal was closed recently, the Prince Rupert Lum- 
ber Company buying out the lumber business of J. E. Parrott at 
Saltcoats, Sask. We understand that the company will not move the 
newly acquired stock to their own yard at present, but will run both 
yards for a while. 

Geographically, Port Arthur, Ont., is in Western Canada, so the 
following event is of interest to our ‘readers:—An important ship~ 
ment of lumber is being made from the yards of the Pigeon River 
Lumber Company at Port Arthur, where a total of 3,500,000 feet of 
lumber is being exported to Chicago. 


A record concatenation was recently held in Edmonton, Alta., 
when 15 live kittens were initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hooism. 
The following are the officers:—Vicegerent Snark, A. J. McDonald; 
Senior Hoo Hoo, J. M. Nelson; Junior Hoo Hoo, H. E. Halsell; 
Jojum, A. C. Smith; Scrivenoter, D. S. Currie; Jabberwock] OF 
Thorpe; Custocatian, Wm. Barclay; Arcanoper, R. S. Robertson; 
Gurdon, G. W. Parslow. 


At the 24th Annual Convention of Hoo Hoo a prominent retail 
lumber dealer in the United States was elected Snark of the order. 
We refer to Mr. Julius Seilel, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Emmerson D. 
Tennant, late Snark of the Universe, was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Mr. Tennant is well known in Winnipeg, having been manager 
of Turnbull & MacManus for some time before entering into part- 
nership with Mr. Patriarche. This partnership has been dissolved 
and Mr. Tennant will devote his entire time to the affairs of Hoo 
Hoo. Another Winnipeg lumberman to be honored by being elected 
to an office in the order was Mr. F. H. Mitchell, who holds the office 
of Arcanoper for a year. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In another column of this issue we chronicled the death of Mr. 
S. H. Bowman, who died at Minneapolis recently. Mr. Bowman had 
large interests in Western Canada, mostly in lumber and coal. He 


established retail lumber yards in most of the important towns and 


cities in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The retail lumber dealers in 
Western Canada will share with the Western Lumberman their regret 
at the loss of their brother-lumberman. His son, Mr. S. H: Bowman, 
will succeed to the management of the business. Mr. F. W. Hess, 
of the Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited, and Mr. F. E. Sine, of 
the Atlas Lumber Company, Ltd., went from Calgary to attend the 
funeral. 


The next annual meeting will be held in © 
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THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


Since our last issue the harvest on the prairies has been safely 
gathered and optimistic advance predictions concerning the excel- 
lence of the yield have been more than justified. All previous records 
have been beaten both as to aggregate number of bushels and the 
yield per individual acre. It is established beyond dispute that the 
farmers of the three prairie provinces have a total crop in excess of 
500,000,000 bushels of grain of all kinds which should sell for a sum 
in the neighborhood of $350,000,000. The statement is pregnant with 
tremendous possibilities for the entire Western country—the wealth 
thus created and put into circulation will rejuvenate every line of 
business, and much of it will gradually percolate into Eastern chan- 
nels and thereby contribute to the creation of a nation-wide pros- 
perity. All that is now required is the manifestation of a spirit of 
confidence by every citizen. 

Naturally our lumbermen are viewing the situation with re- 
newed hope and assurance. They are of course aware that for three 
years past the prairie farmers have purchased comparatively small 
quantities of lumber owing to small crops and other causes, and now 
that they have money and to spare they will sooner or later make up 

_ for lost time in the way of needed buildings. Unfortunately there is 
very little time after harvest for constructional work, yet in all prob- 
ability the frames of many new dwellings and barns will be erected 
before the snow flies, to be completed as opportunity offers during 
the winter season. Sheds and other rough buildings can be quickly 
built, and under the circumstances it is expected the retailers will 
experience a heavy demand this fall and winter for building material 
of all kinds. Already there are indications of this—during the latter 
part of August orders reached the Coast and Mountain mills in much 
better volume than heretofore, and so far the trade for September has 
held up very well indeed despite an advance in the prices of various 
grades of lumber which have been selling ridiculously low. 

Some there are who express the fear that our millmen blundered 
in raising prices just when a demand was being created. Holders 
of this view claim that even prices should have been maintained until 
aiter the first of the year in order to foster fall buying to the fullest 
extent. In reply the millmen point out that the inconsiderable in- 
creases cover only the classes of material of which there is an actual 
shortage at the present time, and that when the big demand starts 
up in the early spring a further all-round advance will probably be 
necessary owing to the limited output of the mills of the province as 
a result of conditions brought about by the war. This season the 
comparatively few mills in operation at the Coast have produced only 
‘about 35 per cent. of the possible cut, while the Mountain output will 
represent a still smaller percentage of the normal production. As 
a result of the greatly lessened output of lumber during the past 
fourteen months the combined Coast and Mountain stocks show a 
shortage of millions of feet and are already badly broken in some 
lines—as the retailers have occasion to know owing to the length of 
time required by the mills to fill some of their orders. The idle plants 
will certainly not resume cutting this fall, and all of them may not 
be able to do so next spring. In view of these and other circum- 
stances the manufacturers deem their increases very modest, taking 
the real value of their product into account. The range is upward 
béyond a doubt, and retailers who decide to stock up at present prices 
will probably have good cause to congratulate themselves upon their 
foresight. 

The shingle market is a shade less favorable than a month ago, 
when many manufacturers were grumbling and threatening to quit. 
As a matter of fact prices have been at a low level all season, and the 
claim that no money is being made cannot be taken seriously, be- 
cause with only one or two exceptions the mills are continuing to 
operate. The margin of profit must, however, be very small, and an 
effort is now being made to place the business on a better basis. At 
present writing the mills are selling No. XXX shingles at $1.50 to 
$1.65, but the lumbermen are getting $1.75 for lots sent out with 
mixed car shipments. The demand for this brand is sluggish, but 
improving, more business from Ontario and prairie points being re- 
ported by a number of mills) XXXXX shingles are slow sellers 
just now at $1.70 to $1.85, but it is to be noted that fewer are pro- 
curable at the lower figure owing to some of the mills having switched 

~ over to XXX. The trade does not seem to be very keen for Eurekas or 
Perfections (5-2 18 in.) although prices hold at the former low figures 
—Eurekas $1.90 to $2.00. Perfections $2:10 to $2.25. The Washing- 


ton market is a shade better than ours in some respects, but com- 
paring relative conditions B. C. manufacturers are quite as well off 
as their friends across the line. 

Notwithstanding the smaller number of mills operating this 
season the loggers have pursued their calling just as if conditions 
were of the rosiest kind. For the first seven months of this year they 
produced 380,353,705 feet, as against 310,734,772 feet in the same 
period of last year. A number of camps have closed during the past 
few weeks, but a lot of cedar is still being taken out, there being a 
good export demand. The surplus of fir logs in the water at the 
present time is estimated at. 150,000,000 feet, or 30,000,000 feet in ex- 
cess of the quantity three months ago. Camp-run is quoted at $5.00 
to $5.50, with some booms going as low as $4.00. Shingle cedar sells 


at $6.00 to $7.50; lumber cedar, $9.50 to $10.50; graded cedar, $6.00, 


$9.00 and $13.00. There is a strong demand for spruce at $8.00 to 


$9.00, with little offering. Camp-run hemlock is weak at $6.00 to 
$6.50. 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


Mr. William L. Mack, a prominent up-coast logging operator, 
called on Vancouver millmen September 14th and succeeded in dis- 
posing of a lagre block of logs at a good figure owing to their ex- 
ceptional quality. 

Mr. L. D. Shafner, president of the Port Coquitlam Marine Rail- 
way & Shipbuilding Company, Limited, has enrolled in the Western 
Pioneer Corps, which started recruiting August 22nd, and expects to 
proceed to the front in the near future. 


Mr. E. Frost, forest ranger at Alberni, Vancouver Island, for 
the past three years, recently resigned his position to enlist with the 
Pioneer Battalion, in which he has been given the rank of Sergt.- 
Major owing to having seen service in South Africa. 


Having concluded his work in London and Paris in behalf of 
the Canadian lumber industry, Mr. H. R. MacMillan, special trade 
commissioner, is now in South Africa, and later will proceed to 
China and Japan. His interesting reports to the Minister!of Trade 
and Commerce appear regularly in the bulletin published by the 
Department. 


Mr. Albert Cotton, shingle manufacturer, Vancouver, spent part 
of June, July and August with his family at their summer home on 
Gambier Island, Howe Sound. Always an indefatigable worker, Mr. 
Cotton devoted his spare time to the erection of a new cottage, and 
those who have seen it say the architect has every reason to be proud 
of his work. 


Mr. D. E. Smith, who will be remembered by many B. C. friends 
owing to his former connection with the Red Fir Lumber Company 
and International Timber Company, Limited, Vancouver, has taken 
charge of the North-Western Sanitarium at Port Townsend, Wash. 
There is no accounting for things lumbermen will do in these dis- 
turbed times. 


Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, delivered an excellent ad- 
dress early in the month before the American Bankers’ Association, 
in convention at Seattle, Wash. The guardians of the wealth of our 
American cousins were impressed with the statements presented con- 
cerning the tremendous natural resources of this province, and good 
is bound to follow. 


The many British Columbia and prairie friends of Mr. John 
Hanbury, the veteran Vancouver lumberman, will regret to hear that 
he sustained painful injuries September 11th, when his car overturned 
and pinned him beneath. He received a severe gash across the face 
and scalp, necessitating sixteen stitches, also a number of bad bruises, 
but no bones were broken. 


Mr. F. W. Fearman, of the Apex Lumber Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, has spent most of the summer in Ontario, but is expected 
back shortly. . Originally called to Hamilton owing to the illness of 
his father, a leading citizen of that city, Mr. Fearman discovered 
there was a good demand among the lumbermen for B. C. products, 
so he decided to stay on the ground and cultivate the trade for all it 
is worth. 


After spending three months in Vancouver General Hospital as 
a result of complications following an operation. in May last for ap- 
pendicitis, Mr. Aird Flavelle, of the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Com- 
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any, Limited, Port Moody, was able to leave late in August for the 
parental home in Lindsay, Ont., where he is making a good recovery. 
His many friends among the B. C. lumbermen will hear ‘the good news 
with much satisfaction. 


Mr. J. G. Robson, president of the Timberland Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, and of the New Westminster Board of Trade, left 
for Eastern Canada on September 8th on his annual trip in the inter- 
ests of his company. 

Mr. R. B. Gilmour, Waterous Engine Works representative, 


Vancouver, returned August 10th from a business trip through Nelson 
and Grand Forks districts. He found very little activity in lumbering 
circles, but everyone is hopeful that a change for the better is close 
at hand. 

Mr. J. M. Swayne, assistant entomologist for the Dominion, vis- 
ited Vancouver early in September in connection with the work being 
done to save the trees of Stanley Park from the ravages of. insect 
pests. Mr. Swayne had just returned from an arduous trip through 
the Lesser Slave Lake and Jasper Park country. 


Mr. Roland D. Craig, of the Dominion Conservation Commis- 
sion, Vancouver, returned at the end of August from a three weeks’ 
trip up north, undertaken for the purpose of collecting data relative 
to the timber stands in that region. Mr. Craig visited the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, Stewart, Anyox, Skidegate, and other points, and 
also made a trip along the G. T. P. as far as Terrace. 

Mr. W. A. Anstie, Revelstoke, managing director of the Forest 
Mills of B. C., Limited, paid Vancouver friends a welcome visit on 
September 14th. Always optimistic, Mr. Anstie was able to point 
to the enormous prairie harvest and steadily increasing run of lum- 
ber orders as bearing out his prediction of a few months ago that 
the bottom had been reached, and that the industry was due to make 


quick recovery to a fairly healthy condition. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


a 


Fifty-nine fatalities occurred in the Washington lumber industry 
during the first six months of 1915. 
August receipts at the Crown timber office, New Westminster, 


were $2,019. For five months ending with August the total revenue 


was $28,745. 

Messrs. Lang & Roddis, shingle manufacturers in Chilliwack 
district, have erected a new dry kiln of large capacity in place of the 
: destro mad by fire early in August. 
\ sawmill at Cowichan Bay, Vancouver Island, was 
rest fire on August 20th. The same blaze licked up 
od and a quantity of piles. 
of timber used in the construction of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition Building at San Francisco was 
feet, exclusive of 800,000 feet of timber piling. 

ay Logging Company are working a crew of about 
1en near Newton Station, Fraser Valley, where they are taking 
ber for the Brunette Sawmills Company, Limited, New West- 
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Timberland Lumber Company, Limited, Craig’s 
was operated night and day during part of 
the press of orders reaching the mill from Ontario 


g camp at Potlatch Creek, Howe Sound, was 

ice by a forest fire on August 22nd. In addition 

- buildings a logging donkey and a large quantity of 

» put out of commission. 

has entered suit against the Cruisers’ Timber 

mited, Vancouver, to recover the sum of $8,000 under 

from Geo. W. Olts, the former manager, who claims 

e him in commissions. 

lor and J. H. Nasmyth, of the Taylor-Nasmyth 

_ Limited, are suing the city of Vancouver for the 

to have been destroyed through the negligence of 

etting out a fire. 

Calhoun, furniture manufacturer, of Cedar Rapids, Mich., 
lering the erection of a factory in British Columbia. 

vould be required, and it is thought this can 

br Ant fror iberia at a reasonable cost. 
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lifornia ports. 
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antities of firewood from Japan are being 
The explanation of this peculiar 
a San Francisco lumber journal 
that somewhere along the line be- 
e producer and consumer there is an exorbitant and unwar- 
‘liminated.” 
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harge which should be « 


Messrs. Mobbs & Olson, who have been taking out shingle bolts 
all season in Stave Lake district, have signed a contract with the 
Stoltze Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Ruskin, for a large 
quantity. About twenty men will be employed. 

The lumber industry on Vancouver Island is reviving rapidly. 
Twenty sawmills are reported to be cutting on full or part time, seven 


shingle plants are operating, and ten logging companies are getting 


out timber, in addition to half-a-dozen smaller concerns. 


The Iowa Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, New West-— j 


minster, has put in a new dry kiln costing $5,000. The plant was 
closed down for a couple of weeks in August to permit of other 
improvements being effected with a view to increasing the output. 


Shareholders in the Colonial Lumber & Paper Mills Company, ; 
Limited, holders of extensive pulp leases in this province, met Sep- 


tember 8th in Vancouver to consider proposals for disposing of the 


company’s assets and to hear objections fyled by a defence committee. 


The lumber dealers of Chicago are alive to the inroads of the — 
substitute dealers. Fifty-three of them have combined their forces — 
in advertising wood as the most desirable and satisfactory of build- — 
ing materials, and are using full pages in the daily papers and trade 
journals. 


The suggestion has been made that the timber arch erected in 


Stanley Park several years ago by the lumbermen be called “The _ 


Bowie Arch,” to perpetuate the memory of its designer, the late Capt. 
Bowie, of Vancouver, who met death in the trenches of France quite 
recently. 


Timber cut by the Canadian Northern Pacific Railway in August A 
during construction through the limits of the North Thompson Val- 


ley amounted to 700,000 feet board measure of lumber, and repre- 2 


sented a payment of $2,600 to the provincial treasury in stumpage _ 
and royalties. a 


The Department of Interior Forestry Branch, Ottawa, has issued 
a bulletin on treated wood block paving which gives. ‘the results 
obtained in European, United States and Canadian municipalities 
using wood for paving and the methods by which the best results 
have been obtained. 


A gang of twenty-five men went north August 22nd to overhaul 
the plant of the Pacific Mills, Limited, at Ocean Falls, and prepare 
the foundations for the new paper mill which the company intends 
erecting at once. A number of surveyors are on the ground taking 
the necessary levels. 


Collins & Philips’ mill at Beaver River, in the Fraser Valley, is> 9 
now being supplied with logs shipped over the company’s new stand- 
ard gauge logging railway, two and one- -half miles in length. Previous 
to the construction of the line the logs were handled over ine line of 
the British Columbia Electric Railway. 


The lumber industry is quiet in the Fort George dines accord- 
ing to advices received by the Minister of Lands. 
local conditions, the amount of building now taking place being small. 
Hopes are expressed that conditions will improve as a result of the 
market extension movement now on foot. 


Detroit, Mich., claims to be the home of the oldest living lumber- 
man, in the person of Abraham Kittlehune, who celebrated his 109th 
birthday last month by taking a ten-mile wall prior to entertaining a 
party of friends. The old veteran saw the beginning of the Michigan 
lumber business and made and lost a fortune in it. 


Warden Joy, of the Washington Forest Fire Association, reports 


that very little timber was damaged by fire this season, notwith- 


standing that the summer was notable for its dryness. This bespeaks 
good work done by the rangers and more attention paid to the regu- 
lations by logging companies, campers and prospectors. 


The False Creek land reclamation plans of the Vancouver harbor 
commissioners are proving a source of worry to the owners of saw- 
mills in the vicinity of Granville Street Bridge. It is claimed the 


operation of several plants will be seriously interfered with owing ~ . 


to the taking away of most of their log storage facilities. 


Based upon what he saw during a recent trip to points as far 
north as Salmon River, Provincial Timber Inspector Geo. D. McKay, 
Vancouver, states that the cut of cedar this season will probably be 
one of the heaviest in recent years. At all the logging camps where 
cedar is being handled he found great activity marking the operations. 


Vancouver and London parties are taking legal action to secure 
an accounting in connection with the administration of the affairs 
of the Swanson Bay Forests Wood Pulp & Lumber Mills, Limited. 
The plant, which is located about half way between Vancouver and 


Prince Rupert, has been idle for the past five years and is believed — 


to be in very bad repair. 
Canadian Woodworker: Despite the claim so often made that it 


costs more to handle scrap wood than it is worth for reworking, the 


fact remains that almost every day we hear of the utilising of waste 


This is owing to — 


at) 
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from the manufacture of large articles, for making smaller ones. 
Some day we will get this worked out until there will be no such 
thing as a waste product in woodworking; even the sawdust and 
shavings will be utilized to a good purpose. Then woodworking 
will be as efficient as the meat packing houses. 

The Mountain Lumbermen’s Association will hold a business 
meeting at Calgary on the 20th, when the advisability of making an 
advance in the prices. of some grades of material will be given con- 
sideration. A report of the proceedings will be given later. 


Friends of Robert Clark, owner of a sawmill in Langley muni- 
cipality, have of late been offering him sympathy because of a hard 
run of luck. Returning home from the hospital late in August he 
suffered a relapse and was again compelled to take to his bed. Bush 
fires recently destroyed his barn and other outbuildings, and last year 
his mill was burned down. 


John G. Moffat, a well-known Coast logger, was fatally injured 
near Heriot Bay on September 10th. While superintending the moy- 
ing of a donkey engine a cable parted and snapped back, one of the 
loose ends striking him with tremendous force. Moffat owned the 
camp and was filling a contract for the B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading 
Company, Limited, Vancouver. 

The Westholme Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, has en- 
tered an appeal in its suit against the city of Victoria for $500,000 
damages for cancellation of the contract for the construction of the 
Sooke Lake waterworks system. The case came up for trial at Van- 
couver last January, when the verdict went against the company. The 
appeal will be heard in November next. 

The new British Columbia Building in London, which is now 
receiving the finishing touches, will display on its walls some very 
attractive pictures of British Columbia buildings and scenery. In 
addition to a large number of pictures supplied by the Forestry 
Branch, W. A. Blair, secretary of Vancouver Board of Trade, recently 


. forwarded a number of choice city views. 


The Powell River Paper Company, Limited, Vancouver, has the 
output of its big paper mill at Powell River sold ahead up to the end 
of 1916. Four large paper machines are being operated twenty-four 
hours per day, the output being 210 tons. Each machine turns out 
650 lineal feet of paper fifteen and a half feet wide per minute. The 
company is making heavy shipments to Australia just now. 

Victor Pare, head millwright at Fraser Mills, had a narrow escape 
from death on August 23rd. With his blouse caught in a large cog- 
wheel he managed to brace himself and resist being drawn into the 


‘meshes, but was entirely denuded of his clothing in the struggle. 


When the last garment gave way he fell eleven feet, landing on top 
of the engine and sustaining a dangerous gash on the head. 


That the Provincial Government’s fire regulations are meant to 
be observed was impressed last month upon four Italian members of 
a Burnaby land clearing gang. A fire started by them in the Capital 
Hill district got beyond control for a time, destroying a house and 
other property. Timber Inspector Geo. D. McKay, Vancouver, 
prosecuted the offenders, who were each fined $50 and costs. 


At this time, when competition between manufacturers of wood 
shingles and patent roofings is so keen that the life of the shingle 
industry is at stake, the great bulk of the advertising is. still being 
done by the makers of substitutes. This is good business on the part 
of the latter, because they built their huge trade on publicity, and 
the refusal of the shingle men to recognize this fact is killing their 
industry. 

Old patrons of the Schaake Machine Works, New Westminster, 
will learn with gratification that the former manager, Henry Schaake, 
has severed his connection with the Heaps Engineering Works and 
has organized a new company which will specialize in the manufac- 
ture of machinery for sawmills, shingle plants and canneries. Busi- 
ness will be carried on in the premises formerly occupied by the 
Schaake Machine Works. 


R. M. Chrystal, of the Dominion Entomological Department, 
who has been in Vancouver since last April, dealing with the insect 
pest at work on the trees in Stanley Park, makes the welcome an- 
nouncement that a parasite is attacking the defoliating caterpillar 
responsible for the injury to the hemlocks and young spruce. He 
advises the immediate removal of the dead hemlocks, as they afford 
a breeding ground for boring beetles. 


Pacific Mills, Limited, the new owners of the Ocean Falls pulp 
mills, have made application for a license to take and use 500 cubic 
feet per second and to store 360,000 acre-feet of water out of Link 
river and lake, at the head of Cousins Inlet. A storage dam will be 
erected and the creation of the reservoir will flood about 200 acres of 
land. The additional power to be generated will be required for the 
operation of the new paper mill to be added to the big plant. 


The Potlatch Lumber Company, Palouse, Wash., is conducting 
a campaign to help the builder. It has engaged a competent architect 


and will furnish free plans of homes especially suited to the climate 
and designed so as to avoid waste in material or the use of unsuitable 
lumber. The company is also handling an advertising campaign de- 
signed to show builders the exact cost of the bill of material required 
for each style of house, the grades, sizes and quality of lumber being 
specified. 

A Mount Vernon, Wash., carpenter has invented a ready reckoner 
for lumbermen that is described to be just what the industry has 
been waiting for. It is styled a “Lumber Computing Machine” and 
in form is a small metal drum with one face open, showing a revolvy- 
ing table of figures. Across this table are headings—thickness and 
width, length, weight and price and an almost endless array of figures. 
A turn of the knob to the various sets of figures brings the desired 
computation, showing at a glance the cost of any quantity of lum- 
ber of any dimension at any price. The machine also figures any 
wage scale with the same facility. It is claimed the inventor worked 
fifteen months to get the idea and then put in five months at seven- 
teen hours a day to get the computations in proper combinations. 


It occasionally happens that we have to go abroad for “live” 
news. In its August 21st issue the American Lumberman printed 
the following item: Harold Bradley, of the Forest Products Com- 
pany, Limited, of Vancouver, B. C., is spending a few weeks in 
Chicago, and thinks seriously of opening an office for his concern 
in that city. He said that the British Columbia shingle is a favorite 
in this territory, dealers paying a few cents more to get the 5-2 pre- 
mium brand. Conditions in Canada, he said, are bad, especially in 
building construction. Western Canada did too much building a few 
years ago, with the result that the bottom has dropped out of that 
kind of a boom. Rents are cheap, he said, in many cases the houses 
going begging for tenants. He does not look for much improvement 
until after the war. 


Among the new incorporations under the B. C. Companies’ Act 
since our last issue are: Mainland Cedar Company, Limited, capital 
$100,000, head office at Vancouver; Schaake Company, Limited, cap- 
ital $20,000, head office at New Westminster; Raven Roy Shingle 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, capital $10,000, head office at 
Hatzic; Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, capital $200,000, 
head office at Vancouver; Young & Stephenson, Incorporated (extra- 
provincial), capital $60,000, head office at Madison, Wis., B. C. head 
office, New Westminster; Grand Forks Furniture & Hardware Com- 
pany, Limited, capital $25,000, head office at Grand Forks, B. C.: 
Sardis Shingle Company, capital $10,000, head office, Vancouver, B.C.; 
B. K. Shingle Company, Limited, capital $10,000, head office at Van- 
couver, B. C.; Western Timber Corporation, capital $500,000, head 
office at Kamloops, B. C. 


Marine News of British Columbia 


__ The American schooner Expansion is due at Hastings Mills, 
Vancouver, about the middle of the month to load lumber for Fiji. 


The British steamer Holtye, under charter to the Admiralty, is 
expected at the Fraser Mills shortly to load 4,000,000 feet of tie tim- 
ber for the United Kingdom. 


The British barque British Yeoman is on her way to this coast 
from Newcastle, New South Wales, to load another cargo of lumber 
at Genoa Bay Mills, Vancouver Island. 


The British steamer Cycle, which recently loaded a cargo of 
paper at Powell River for Australia, called at Vancouver on her way 
from the northern plant to load 800,000 feet of lumber at Hastings 
Mills. 


The Russian ship Endymion, concerning which fears were enter- 
tained owing to her exceptionally slow passage from Adelaide, reached 
Vancouver September 9th, 120 days out. She is now taking on a 
lumber cargo at Hastings Mills. 


The British freighter Grahamland, under charter to the Cameron 
Lumber Company, Limited, Victoria, sailed for the United Kingdom 
on September 9th with a cargo of 1,250,000 feet of lumber. Owing 
to the insufficient depth of water at Cameron Bros.’ mill the material 
had to be taken aboard from scows. 


Fraser Mills, the big plant of the Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Limited, has been doing a brisk export business of late, 
four vessels having taken on cargoes there within the last couple of 
months. The steamer Orange River, which sailed September 3rd 
for the United Kingdom, carried 1,500,000 feet. 


The Norwegian steamer Admiralen loaded a full cargo of shingles 
early in September at the A. P. Allison mill at Green Point Rapids, 
up the Coast, for New York delivery. Other manufacturers are greatly 
interested in the shipment, because in this instance Mr. Allison has 
passed up the middleman by venturing a shipment on his own ac- 
count instead of selling to the steamship companies, who have hitherto 
controlled the B. C. trade. 
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B. C. Mills Take an Important Step 


The major number of the large lumber producing firms in British 
Columbia have united under one central association for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of the provincial lumber industry. This 
means an assurance of a production of more than 1,000,000 feet per 
day. The association has secured the services of one of the largest 
firms of lumber brokers in the world, with head offices in London, as 
its European agents.. A guaranteed rate of freight and delivered price 
to any part of the world, without the necessity of negotiating with 
San Francisco charter brokers, will be possible shortly. 

This important announcement of vital interest to British Col- 
mbia’s chief industry was made recently by Mr. E. J. Palmer, of the 
ia Lumber Company, Chemainus, B. C., upon his return from 
< a meeting of the B. C. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
1couver. The meeting was well attended, there being hardly 
perating lumber mill engaged in the export business unrepresent- 
ed. The primary object of the meeting, said Mr. Palmer, was to ar- 
range for the filling of certain orders which have been secured through 
the efforts of Mr. H. R. MacMillan, Special Trade Commissioner. 
These orders represent two full cargoes, and all arrangements have 
been made for the vessels to carry the same. A fine spirit of optimism 
and good fel ellowship existed at the meeting, and the apportioning of 
1ese orders to the different mills was carried out without bickering, 
desiring a portion being awarded a fair share by the com- 


each one 


’almer stated that the particular business referred to above, 
onjunction with like orders which have been sent to British 
through the combined efforts of the Dominion and Pro- 
Governments, means the exportation by British Columbia 
mills of approximately 30,000,000 feet. It was his opinion that none 
f large volume of business would have reached the British Col- 
yia mills but for the aggressive and unceasing efforts of Mr. Mac- 
Millan, who has been in London for the past few months in the capa- 
fa trade commissioner. As a result of these orders being placed 
off-shore mills have been kept operating when no other 
isin was offering or other ships available, thus giving employ- 
ment to a large number of men, both in the mills and the logging 
camps. 
The immediate benefits arising from the actual orders already 
placed with the British Columbia mills, represents only a small part 
xd work done, as Mr. MacMillan has been able to arouse the 


iere, the 


of the go 
interest of the people of England in British Columbia lumber pro- 
ducts, and has convinced them that there is an unfailing source of 


pply to meet their requirements. He has, in doing this work, sowed 
good seed in a fertile soil, which will result in the opening up of a 

anly growing demand for provincial timber. Orders which have 
to United States mills will now be sent to British 
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Representative in London 


der to get the maximum result from the missionary work 
as been done, Mr. MacMillan some time ago pointed out that 
ld be imperatively necessary for the British Columbia mills to 
ave a representative in London, prepared to quote on any quantity 
itish Coluntbia timber for quick delivery. This situation has now 
uugh the association securing the services of one of the 
largest—if not the largest—firm of lumber brokers in the world, with 
ices in Lor 
realized by the lumber manufacturers here that there was 
ise in making arrangements for an extensive business to be done 
England and other parts of Europe unless the mills of British Col- 
bi some form of an agreement, by which a num- 
ended upon at all times to take care of any volume 
ight be offering. At the meeting in Vancouver 
of the output of the mills was accomplished, by a 
the operators entering into a contract with the 
ng Company, Limited, which was appointed the local 
r the associated mills, which have given an assurance of pro- 
thar 1,000,000 feet per day. 
rtant development at the meeting was the announce- 
‘epresentative agrees, on every inquiry sub- 
inteed rate of freight, so that the mills can 
ce. Buyers will thus know immediately just what 
hem lande e at its destination. Heretofore, the 
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ncisco wes all tonnage required. 
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the agreement with the selling agents, 
that the agent will advertise the 
same as British Columbia lumber.” 
to adopt a brand, and brand all lum- 
wherever the lumber goes, British Col- 
h Columbia lumber manufacturers 
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being assured that the quality of their shipments will stand the most 
severe tests and compete successfully with lumber from any other 
part of the world. 

Mr. Palmer also stated that arrangements are now under way 
which it is hoped will shortly be completed, whereby the British 
Columbia mills will be placed in a position to quote delivery in any 
part of the world, without the necessity of negotiating through San 
Francisco charter brokers, or, in fact, any brokerage firms whatever, 
save the one specially representing them. The British Columbia 
manufacturers have long been dependent upon United States broker- 
age firms for their tonnage requirements, and if they are successful 
in carrying through the ‘plan, the day is not far distant when the 
British Columbia ‘lumber mills will be independent. 

Mr. Palmer pointed out, in conclusion, that like every other in- 
dustry, the lumber business has been severely affected by the war, 
principally owing to the lack of transportation facilities. While pre- 
sent conditions continue, they cannot look for a great volume of busi- 
ness ; nevertheless, they now feel assured that British Columbia mills 
have the first call on all unchartered tonnage headed for the Pacific. 


Pacific Logging Congress 


A number of British Columbia millmen and loggers are planning 
to attend the seventh annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
to be held at San Francisco and Eureka, Cal., on Oct. 21-23. Arthur 
J. Hendry, assistant general manager of the B. C. Mills, Timber & 
Trading Co., Ltd., Vancouver, the executive member of the Congress — 
for British Columbia, is prepared to give out all necessary informa- 
tion. Arrangements have been made for a two days’ trip to the won- 
derful redwood belt of Humboldt county, a special train being pro- 
vided. Hon W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, will attend if possible, 
and if prevented will send a representative. The week of October 18 
to 23 has been officially designated as “Forestry Week” at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. The programme for the week is as follows: 
October 18, American Society of Foresters; October 19-20, Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association; October 20, American For- 
estry Association; October 21-23, Pacific Logging Congress. 


Demand for Clear Spruce in Britain 


As numerous shipments of clear spruce have been made from 
British Columbia and Puget Sound ports to Great Britain during the 
past few months, the report of H. R. MacMillan, special trades com- 
missioner, relative to the use being found for the material and the 
quality required will interest our readers. The report, which ap- 
peared in Weekly Bulletin No. 595 of the Department of Trade and 
Connect Ottawa, is as follows: 


In a previous report attention was drawn to the market which 
the manufacture of aeroplanes for war service is providing for clear 
silver spruce. During the past two months both the demand and the 
price have increased. It is evident that as long as the war lasts, a 
large supply of clear silver spruce will be required to increase and 
maintain the aerial navies of the Allies. No other timber has been 
found suitable for aeroplane work, and the supplies must be drawn 
from the Pacific Coast. 


“The waste in manufacture due to splitting the timber to pro- 
duce absolutely straight-grained pieces without any defect, is so great 
that great quantities must be purchased. 


“The difficulty in filling the requirements is leading to a reduc- 
tion in the specifications for size. Buyers are now accepting three 
inches and up in thickness, six inches and up in width, eighteen feet 
and up in length. Timber affected by check should not be shipped. 
Care should be taken to see that the timber is actually spruce; at 
least one shipment has come forward from the United States con- 
taining a fair proportion of balsam, a timber quite unsuitable for 

aeroplanes. 


“As clear silver spruce can be procured only in the Pacific and 
is essential to aeroplane construction, the aeroplane manufacturers 
must continue to buy, regardless of the freight rates. Thirty-five to 
forty pounds a standard is now being offered for August and Sep- 
tember shipments of fifty standards or more. 


“As soon as the war is over the price of this timber will drop 
at least to a point near the former level; it would therefore pay any 
one in a position to secure suitable spruce logs during this summer 
and autumn to do so, and take advantage of the present unnaturally 
high prices for the clear lumber. 

“Buyers have suggested that if space cannot be secured for ship- 
ment direct by liners from the Pacific Coast, the timber might be — 
forwarded by rail to Montreal and shipped from there. F 


A list of firms desirous of buying this timber is on file in the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (Refer to File No. A 1499). 
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The Western Lumber Industry and Its Future 


B. C. OVERSTOCKED WITH MILLS— VALUE OF OUR WOODS BECOMING 
KNOWN—OUTLOOK FOR OUR EXPORT TRADE 


In response to a request for an article dealing with the present 
condition of the British Columbia lumber industry and the future 
outlook, Mr. John Hanbury, president of the John Hanbury & Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, prepared for us the following thoughtful review of 
the causes which, in conjunction with the war, have, in his opinion, 
led up to the prevailing depression. While very frank in placing 
the blame where it belongs, according to his judgment, Mr. Hanbury 
is just as frankly an optimist when he deals with the future of our 
lumber industry and the trade opportunities awaiting our manufac- 
turers. He says: 

“IT am sorry to‘state that, owing to several conditions occurring 
during the past few years, we find the lumber industry to-day in 
anything but a flourishing condition, though the evils existing can, 
‘and will be remedied, we hope, in the very near future. A few years 
ago, Western Canada experienced a period of rapid development and 
the lumber industry was very prosperous. The building of the new 
transcontinental railway created a great demand for lumber, and 
the industry looked so inviting that we soon found ourselves in an 
era of overbuilding of sawmills. To make matters worse, many of 
these mills were managed by men who had little or no experience in 
lumber business, which made conditions hard for the practical lum- 
bermen. Many concerns were taken over by brokers and promoters 
who had no real interest in the welfare of the business. Companies 
were organized and over-capitalized and the stock sold to an unsus- 
pecting public, these mills becoming so heavily burdened with in- 
terest charges that they could not be operated to produce profits. 
They have thus become unfair competitors for the smaller indivi- 
dual manufacturer trying to do business on a legitimate basis. 

“We have in B. C. to-day enough mills to produce annually two 
billion feet of lumber, while the greatest demand ever required was 
about one billion. Hence, it can be readily seen that we have need 
for more intelligent cohesion among the manufacturers of our pro- 
vince. There is a field large enough for our wood products, and the 
facilities are here, but the quality and varied uses of our woods are 
but little known to the outside world. It is time for the lumbermen 
to stop this cutting each other’s throats by useless competition and 
to organize their plants so that they can operate on a business basis, 
that is to say, sell their products for a little more than the cost of 
production. 

“The present condition of the trade is much more hopeful than 
it has been for three years. The war has led to an increased demand 
for mill products, and we believe this demand will be greatly in- 
creased after the war. A large export’ market is open to us to-day, 
but we cannot get transportation. Inquiries are being made from 
the United Kingdom regarding our facilities for providing portable 
houses for the rehousing of the population in Northern France and 
Belgium, though there will be little of this business till the war is 
over and transportation possible. But we should be organized and 
advertised, so that we may be ready when the market opens. 

“Government statistics tell us we have about four hundred bil- 
lion feet of merchantable timber in British Columbia, and in addition 
to this there are large areas of good timber in Northern Alberta and 
Northern Saskatchewan. In British Columbia every time a mill 
cuts one thousand feet of lumber the government collects an average 
royalty of seventy-five cents, so that the development of this—our 
greatest natural resource—is of immense value to the people. The 
lumber industry employs so much labor that its prosperity ensures 
the general prosperity of the province, as it keeps such large sums 
of money in circulation at home. 

“The splendid quality of our fir wood has only begun to be recog- 
nized. It is a semi-hardwood that lends itself to many purposes. 
When properly selected it is a beautiful wood for interior finish and 
a close competitor with oak and mahogany at a much lower price. 
People are just beginning to realize the possibilities of our western 
hemlock. It is destined to take the place of eastern pine for very 
many purposes. Our pulp and paper mills have done great things 
with it already. This latter industry alone is producing three million 
dollars annually, and it is caly in its infancy. Box factories form 
another phase of the lumber industry, and for their product there 
is a great market, both domestic and foreign. We have on the Coast 
some splendid sash and door factories, and we feel satisfied that our 
fir doors can compete favorably with any doors in the world. But 
for this product our market has been too limited, and now that the 
foreign markets are opening for us we cannot secure transportation. 
The shingle business is no small factor in the lumber industry of 
this Coast, one thousand million shingles having been marketed in 
one year by our local mills, The quality of our cedar is universally 


acknowledged as the best on this continent. We look for a lively 
period of immigration to follow the war, and the development of 
our Western Canadian farm lands should greatly stimulate the lumber 
industry. With our three transcontinental railway lines our over- 
land transportation facilities are unsurpassed. 

“Owing to our lack of shipping facilities our mills have been 
forced to bid on British government orders through a San Francisco 
agency. But last year our local provincial government voted $50,- 
000 to assist in developing the foreign trade. Our Forestry Depart- 
ment is now working in conjunction with our Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to organize a Selling Agency to take the entire charge 
of our export trade and apportion it among our various mills. The 
prosperity of the province is so dependent upon this industry that 
it seems a wise move for the government to co-operate with the manu- 
facturers in an endeavor to improve the conditions of this trade. 

“We are now seeking from the Australian government a prefer- 
ential tariff on our lumber, and we feel that in view of the splendid 
contributions made to the.war by Canada, both of men and money, 
the British government should, as far as possible, make all her pur- 
chases in Canada. Mr. H. R. MacMillan, our Chief Forester and- 
Trade Commissioner, is at present in England looking into the ques-~ 
tion of our foreign markets. Canada is such a huge country, and 
we have so small a population and so little idle money, that we are 
not wealthy enough to put up the advertising campaign necessary 
for the success of our industry. The plants are here, perfectly equip- 
ped for the work; the raw material is varied and abundant. We only 
need an increased market and export facilities and the lumber in- 
dustry will once more revive and prosper. I would like to advise 
that the Dominion and Provincial governments might assist this 
advertising campaign by placing in architects’ offices, in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and the various British Colonies, samples of 
these finished woods of British Columbia. 

“There seems to be an opening in Vancouver for a shipping con- 
cern owning boats for trans-Pacific trade, for, even should the war 
end in a few months, the revival of trade which is sure to follow will 
require much better transportation facilities. Thé recent opening 
of the Panama Canal promises a great volume of business via the 
Port of Vancouver, and opens to our British Columbia industry many 
new markets. Inquiries for our forest products are now coming in 
increased numbers from the British West Indies, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom. 


An Interesting Shipment of B.C. Timbers 


The accompanying illustration represents an interesting ship- 
ment of Douglas fir timbers recently made by the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, Fraser Mills, B. C., to the Polson Iron Works. 
Toronto. The shipment consisted of four octagonal pieces of Douglas 
fir 30 in. in diameter and 72 ft. long; one piece 16 in. x 16 in. x 74 ft. 
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Long timbers shipped by Canadian W estern Lumber Company. 


long and one piece 14 in. x 14 in. x 86 ft. long. In order to trans- 
port these long timbers from British Columbia to Toronto it was 
necessary to use, as shown in the illustration, two steel frame flat 
cars each 41 ft. long. The timbers are being further manufactured 
by the Polson Iron Works, Toronto, into masts for a large dredge 
which is being constructed for the Department of Railways and 
Canals to be used in connection with the Hudson Bay Railway ter- 
minals at Port Nelson, Man. 
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Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co.'s Shingle Plant 


ECONOMY IN OPERATION A MAIN FEATURE— STEAM LOG STOP, 
STEAM SPLITTER AND BLOCK STORAGE | : 


n that should the shingle industry of British Columbia 


. ~eprtat 
tis certal 


expand to any considerable extent within the next few years, as is 
confidently expected, many of the existing shingle plants will have 

be Seem by mills better equipped for the production of a first- 
class article under more economical operating conditions. This will 


be rendered necessary by the dwindling supply of close-in timber, 
ppearance of which will have the effect of raising the price 
rs and bolts that have to be towed in from distant points. These 
considerations were taken into account by the Huntting-Merritt Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd., when erecting their new shingle mill last year on the 
North Arm of the Fraser, about half a mile west of the town of 

burne, it being perhaps the most modern plant in British Columbia 
A brief description may be helpful to manufacturers who 
the relation between better facilities and consistent 


the disa 


Its size. 
may be pondering 
erades. 

The Huntting-Merritt mill buildings occupy a site 500° x 400 it. 
in size, the latter figure representing the waterfrontage. The contract 
was let to the Heaps Engineering Co., Ltd., New Westminster, for 
a lump sum to cover speedy erection and ‘equipment. Work was 
commenced July 23rd of last year, and 90 days later the plant was 
turned over to Mill Designer Campbell, of Vancouver, for the finish- 
ing touches and final adjustment of the machinery. The shingle mill 
is 106 x 36 ft., two storeys, built parallel with the waterfront. The 

pper floor contains eig tht Schaake machines in line, and a roomy 
filing room in the north-east corner; at the south-west end space is 
reserved for three or four additional machines which will be installed 


when the trade calls for an increased output. The packing of the 
shingles is done on the ground floor, where the engine room is also 


“L” projection 24 x 60 ft. 
it contains the steam log- 
power splitter, knee 
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sawn from the log they fall upon chains and pass along to the over- 
head steam splitter where with rapid strokes of the powerful chisel 
they are halved and quartered and any sapwood cut away. The 
blocks are then carried forward to a cross conveyor passing in front 
of the shingle machines, from which they are fed to the block tables 
of the operators by the employee in charge of this work. The sur- 
plus blocks pass on to the westerly end of the conveyor and drop 
down a chute to the water for future use. One of the economies — 
arranged for by Mill Designer Campbell was that, with the plant 
operating under a 20-hour schedule, the crew in the wood preparing 
room could be dispensed with on the night shift, thereby saving the 
wages of three men. The machines are then fed from the surplus 
supply of blocks cut during the day and stored in the pond helow, 


delivery being made by a block conveyor at the easterly end of the 


machine room which connects with the main feed chains. 

In the shingle packing room on the ground floor the bundles are 
loaded on cars for the trip down an inclined platform to the dry kilns, 
three in number, located 150 ft. to the north. The shingles remain 
on the cars until properly dried and then pass on to the storage shed 
for loading into B.C.E.R. Co. cars as orders call for. 

The engine room on the ground floor is 24 x 26 ft. and contains 
a Lane & Bodley Co. twin engine, 13 x 17 in., 160 h.p. capacity, fitted 
with coil feed water heater. The boiler house, about thirty feet away, 
is 26 x 40 ft.; it contains one Vulcan Iron Works return tubular 
boiler, 72 x 18 in., and one Vancouver Machinery Depot boiler 66 x 
16 in., the latter being used for supplying steam to the dry kilns. Both 
boilers have Dutch oven fittings for automatic stoking. 

A brick-lined steel burner, which is located east of the boiler 
house, consumes the mill refuse. It stands 100 ft. away from tlie mill 
on a concrete foundation, is 16 ft. diameter, 40 ft. in height, and is a 
fine example of Vulcan Iron Works efficiency in this line. 

Particular attention was given the question of fire protection. A 
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owing layout of new plant of the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Company at Eburne, B.C. (Designed by D. B. Campbell.) 
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complete system of waterworks was put in by the Walsh Construc- 
tion Co., and connection made with the Point Grey supply system. 
The main pipe, of 6-in. diameter, feeds seven hydrants using 2-in. 
hose located inside the buildings, and five two-way hydrants using 
214-in. hose at outside points of the mill site. In addition the various 
buildings are further safeguarded by a sprinkler system installed by 
the Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America, the work being done under 
the personal supervision of the Pacific Coast manager, Philip Gear- 
hart, of Seattle. The gravity water supply is taken from a 25,000 
gallon tank erected by the Vancouver Wood Pipe & Tank Co., Ltd., 
which stands on a tower 75 ft. in height. 

The unique features of the plant, apart from the especially good 
‘arrangements of the buildings for manufacturing purposes, are com- 
prised in the steam log stop, steam splitter and system of block storage 
for night use. In addition there are various little improvements here 
and there which catch the eye of visiting millmen, all of whom speak 
highly of the plant and of the skill and ingenuity shown by Mill De- 
signer Campbell. ; 

The belting used throughout was furnished by the Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and Taylor Belting Co.,-Ltd., Vancouver. 

Mr. Huntting reports a brisk demand for the output of the plant. 
At the beginning of the season the orders could be filled by operating 
the eight machines on a ten-hour schedule, but a little later, when 
the American dealers had tested out the quality of shipments sent 
forward, repeat orders were placed for large quantities, and since then 
the mill has been cutting night and day. 


Mountain Mills Report a Better Demand 


Co-incident with the welcome news that the farmers of the prairie 
provinces have been blessed with the largest crops on record comes 
the cheerful statement that already the interior millmen are able to 
report a material increase in the volume of orders being placed by 
the prairie lumber dealers. The great need of the farmers of the three 
provinces is material for the construction of new dwellings, stables, 
sheds and silos, and this year’s enormous harvest—estimated at 
500,000,000 bushels of grain of all sorts—will sell for a sum sufficient 
to enable the great majority of the farmers to satisfy their desires 
in the way of buildings and many other things. ; 

Now that the retailers are again in the market for lumber they 
are beginning to realize the truth of the warnings occasionally sounded 
by the Western Lumberman to the effect that when they commenced 
to make up their lists they would discover the error they had com- 
mitted in withholding orders all summer and thereby contributing 
to the closing down of a number of plants both in the interior and 
at the Coast. The mills out of commission in the Mountain district 
represent a lessened production equivalent to 150,000,000 feet on a 
conservative estimate, and the shortage at the Coast may be placed 
at double the above figure. Should the demand become at all keen 
many orders will remain unfilled because the conditions are such that 
most of the idle mills will be unable to resume at short notice no 
matter how great may be the apparent necessity. 

The Otis-Staples Lumber Co., Ltd., Wycliffe, commenced oper- 
ating night and day shifts in their big mill Aug. 23rd, having secured 


a huge order for grain doors from the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


pany, the filling of which will call for about 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Several other mills secured smaller orders in the same line and there- 
_ fore will not pile up the usual amount of yard stock while handling 
the contracts. 

Mine Brydees Wiumber Co., Lid. Fort Steele, started up their 
sawmill Sept. 4th, having booked a number of good prairie orders 
for lumber other than that on hand. 

Mteilaibury, east of Cranbrook, the Jewel Lumber Co., Ltd., 
are again operating on prairie business. 

~ In Nelson district eight mills, employing 250 men, are in oper- 
ation, while half-a-dozen others closed down recently after short runs. 
One interesting order from the States—white pine for match stock— 
is being partly supplied from timber killed in the 1910 fires. Seven 
pole companies are shipping to points across the border, but prices 
are very low. 

Jos. Deschamps, lumberman of Rossland, is about to start up his 
plants at Nelson and Castlegar, after a shutdown lasting most of the 
summer. 

The Adams River Lumber Co., Ltd., Chase, which has been oper- 
ating steadily all season and shipping considerable quantities of lum- 
ber all the time, enjoys a splendid reputation on the prairies owing 
fo the unvarying good quality of the product shipped and the satis- 
factory business methods followed by the company. 


At Salmo, in Nelson district, the Kootenay Shingle Company has 
resumed operations after a shutdown of several months. Manager 
Archibald has enjoyed the rest, but is happy to be again at work. 

The Carney & Benzie mill at Benton Siding, on the Salmo branch 
of the Great Northern Railway, has been sold and will be removed to 
Nicola Valley. 
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Something over 6,000,000 feet of well-seasoned lumber is piled 
in the yards of the Western Canada Timber Company’s big mill at 
Gerrard, which has been idle all season. Manager J. Fred Robinson 
says that if some long-headed line yard manager realized how good 
the stuff is he would snap up the lot at a fair price. Delivery could 
be made at the rate of twenty-five cars per day if necessary. The 
mill has a big stock of logs in the water and would start cutting if 
the yard stock could be got rid of. 


The Shields Lumber Co., Ltd., Kamloops, recently resumed the 
manufacture of lumber at Savona, where they have a fine. plant. 
Prairie orders are coming forward in good volume. 


More of the interior mills would open up for a time were it not 
for a shortage of logs. Woods operations last winter were few in 
number owing to the poor market outlook and the tightness of money. 
As a result only a few of the manufacturers are in shape to benefit 
this season through the revival in the prairie demand. 

Government action is being exerted on behalf of the interior saw- 
mills, which since the falling off in the prairie demand for lumber 
last year have suffered a severe decline in output—40 per cent. in the 
past four months as compared with the corresponding period last 
year. In co-operation with the millmen an energetic advertising com- 
paign to increase the uses of wood is being pushed forward. ‘The 
prairie agricultural departments and other bodies are endeavoring to 
advance better farming methods on the prairie, and better farming 
means more and improved farm buildings, with a resultant steady 
demand for B. C. lumber. Many pamphlets giving information about 
barn, silo and other farm construction, plan-books, a bureau of infor- 
mation, lectures—these are but a part of the general plan of the ad- 
vertising campaign now in hand. That the result of this close co- 
operation between the government and lumber industry will benefit 
business conditions there is no doubt. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Recent Decisions Affecting the Trade 


Control of Logging Railway in Dispute 


In Supreme Court at Vancouver, on Sept. 2nd, the Powell River 
Company, Ltd., applied for an injunction to restrain the Jordan River 


‘Lumber Co., Ltd., Elder Bros. and other logging concerns, from 


using a logging railway which crosses the company’s lands at Powell 
River, where their big paper mill is located. Counsel for the company 
made the following statement: 

“My clients own the townsite of Powell River. There is a railway built 
on the townsite running for a distance of two miles from Powell River to 
Malaspina Strait. We had an arrangement whereby we allowed the Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber Company for a term of ten years to use the railway to 
ship their logs to the sea. Now we find that Elder Bros., and other concerns 
who have no right or permission, have taken possession of the railway and 
are running thtir logs from Powell Lake to the sea. We want an injunction 
to restrain them from possessing or using the railway.” 

Counsel for Elder Bros. and the Jordan River Lumber Company, 
Victoria, disputed the contention, declaring that their clients were 
using the railway by arrangement with the Canadian Puget Sound 
Co., and that the Powell River Company had never owned the road. 

Mr. Justice Murphy decided that the whole matter should be 
gone into later, and that no injunction should issue in the meantime. 
The Jordan River Company has some 5,000,000 feet of logs in the lake 
which will have to pass over the railway in order to find a market. 


Upper Fraser River a Public Highway 


Lumbermen operating on the upper Fraser River and its branches, 
as well as owners of timber limits tributary to those waters, will be 
interested in the reasons given by Mr. Justice Clement, of the Su- 
preme Court, when handing down a judgment for the plaintiff in the 
recent suit of the Fort George Lumber Company against the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company for interfering with the delivery of 
saw-logs to the company’s mill. 


His lordship rejected the contention of the railway company 
that there exists no right of navigation on non-tidal waters of the 
upper Fraser. Reviewing the English decisions the judge finds that 
there is a strong current of authority in Canadian cases that the rule 
of English common law denying the existence of a right of public 
navigation in non-tidal waters, is not the law of Canada, even in those 
provinces which have adopted the common law of England as the 
basis of their jurisprudence. 


“T hold,’ he says in his final conclusions, “that the Fraser River 
in its upper waters is a common and public highway, taking judicial 
notice of the fact that, apart from recent and unchallenged commer- 
cial uses by steamboats and for the floating of logs, it had been from 
the earliest days of the colony a well-known highway for the traders 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and for early explorers.” 
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Use of Douglas Fir Ably Advocated 


Irs Advantages Described by J. R. Chamberlain before Toronto 
Lumbermen—Market Opportunities Increasing 


At the weekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Section of the To- 
. Board of Trade on September 10th Mr. J. R. Chamberlain of 
the British Columbia Forest Service who has been in charge of the 
British Columbia exhibit at the Canadian National Exhibition de- 


livered an excellent address upon some of British Columbia’s forest 
products. Mr. Chamberlain confined his remarks chiefly to Douglas 
inish, Douglas fir large structural timbers, and red cedar shingles. 
had been surprised he said, to find how small a percentage of 
as fir finish was being used in Toronto as compared with other 
ots mil meres Canada. He understood moreover, that to some 
extent Douglas fir in Toronto was put upon a level with southern 
This S was a point to which he wished to take exception. The 

Douglas fir at the Canadian National Exhibition showed 
‘* believed, that Douglas fir had a very distinctive finish 


ially in the slash grain, giving a splendid water stain effect. 
[he United States Forest Service stated that Douglas fir was con- 


i by many as the equal in appearance of quartered oak. In the 
his was very largely recognized. There were many expensive 
houses in the ea costing $ $20,000 and more in which ‘Douglas fir 
finish and flooring were used. In many of these cases Douglas ‘fir was 
used because they preferred it even to quartered oak. In regard-to 
flooring, one of the most expensive public buildings recently ‘erected 
in the west was the new normal school in Victoria, B. C., which was 
floored with edge grain Douglas fir. 

Referring to the hardness of the wood Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out that it was, of course, much easier to work than hardwoods, thus 
enabling the contractor to make a considerable saving in the cost of 
labor. In position, however, Douglas fir rapidly hardened up, mak- 
ing a very serviceable and lasting floor and pannelling that would 
not easily mar. The matter of cost was one which worked out greatly 
in favor of Douglas fir as compared with hardwoods. Quartered oak 

r cost about two and a half times as much as Douglas fir and 
ain oak, roughly about one and two-thirds as much. The compara- 
ve cost moreover, was rapidly altering in favor of Douglas fir. 
The fact that Douglas fir trim, the equal of any hardwood trim 
ould be obtained at a price so much lower made a house trimmed 
in a beautifully figured varnished wood trim possible for the man 
| even very moderate means. At a slight additional cost, a dining 
room panelled with fir would make a creat hit with men of small 
- The owner would be able to get a relatively better price 


1e house, which would more than offset the increased cost of 


ishing the room in this manner. Douglas fir thus presented an 
pportunity for the poor man to have a house, partially at least, fin- 
ished in woods showing an attractive figure. 


Outside of Douglas fir the principal finish wood they had to offer 

ritish Columbia was their western mountain pine. Quite a 
rable quantity of this had been sold in Ontario and even more 

United States, by Chicago brokers, who sold it as 
wh The centre of the heart wood, a relatively small per- 
-entage, is similar in structure to the eastern red or Norway pine. 
The balance of the log is similar to the eastern white pine. Experts 
had not been able to distinguish this western mountain pine from 


eastern 


ine. 


able 
e« pines The trees grow chiefly in the open and contain a per- 
e of large knots and a small percentage of clear. The principal 
shop and door cuttings. This lumber could be 
1 in Ontario cheaper than the eastern white pine and he be- 

» was a large opening for it in the sash and door in- 
cutting-up was necessary. 


rades are tactory. 


stries and wherever 


Dealing with shingles Mr. Chamberlain devoted his discussion 
entirely to the matter of durability. Everyone was well acquainted 
‘a1 durability of cedar. Mr. Chamberlain described a 

oh, which he has in his possession, showing a fallen cedar 

it 5 feet in diameter, over which there had grown three 

hich had now been cut down. A study of the stumps 

llen cedar had been lying on the ground for up- 


ard f enturies \+ 


the present time they were cutting it up 
Imost increditable that the tree could have 
vith the ground and exposed to the elements, 


med a 


the decay resisting qualities of cedar was 
recently taken up at the coast. 
ground for 32 years, and even 
still in pretty good condition. It was 
rally a very durable wood and that if a 
laid it would last for a very 
many reasons why shingle roofs 

factory length of time. One of these 

another was the painting of shingles 
ius prompting the growth of fungi and 


whicl they had 


had been in the 


edar was properly 


there were 


encouraging other wood destr¢ ying diseases. Then again many sap 
shingles had been laid which naturally could not be expected to last. 
Another point which Mr. Chamberlain dwelt upon was the import- 
ance of using the thicker grades of shingles, when a good and last- 
ing roof was desired. The thicker grades made the roof a much 
more lasting one and it was important that if they desired to build 
up and retain a good market for their shingles they should educate 
the architects and contractors and the consuming public in the mat- 
ter of grades. 

In a conversation with Mr. Price, former agus city architect 
for Toronto, Mr. Chamberlain had beer! told that on account of the 
carelessness of the slate men in using poor slates and laying them 
badly, the demand for slate in Toronto had been greatly reduced. 
Mr. Price had said that the shingle men never had such an oppor- — 
tunity to get in at the expense of the slate roof as they had to-day, 
but he had also warned him that if the shingle men did not take — 
advantage of the situation the iron roof man and the composition — 
roof man would soon get in ahead of both of them. 


Mr. Chamberlain laid particular emphasis upon the importance 
of using the proper kind of nails in laying shingle roofs. The most — 
serious thing they had to fight in order to conserve the shingle 
market was the wire nail. He had found cases where roofs of — 
‘shingles had to be replaced after 12 or 15 years, while other roofs in — 
the same neighborhood were still sound after 60 years of service. 
This latter roof was, of course, laid with thicker shingle, i.e., the 
old split-shingle, but the failure of the former roof was caused en- 
tirely by the class of nail used, as the shingles were perfectly sound 
except around the nail holes, when the roof had to be removed. Wire 
nails rusted off near the head and caused shingles to decay round 
the nail holes; thus loosening the shingle and permitting the wind 
to tear it off. Many farmers, when this occurred, would not under- 
stand the cause and would put the blame upon the shingle. By 
using cut iron nails, galvanized iron, or zinc or copper nails this 
trouble could be prevented. This would cost a little more and fre- 
quently would stir up objection on the part of the carpenter. The 
additional cost and trouble, however, were very insignificant com- 
pared with the increased life of the roof. 


Referring to structural timbers Mr. Chamberlain said, it seemed 
‘to be a prevalent idea that long leaf pine was a little stronger than 
Douglas fir. He showed tables of strength prepared by the’ United 
States Forest Service from tests conducted at their laboratory at 
Madison,, Wis. These tables showed that, in all three of the prin- 
cipal qualities of strength which were taken into account in struc- 
tural timbers, Douglas fir had a little the advantage of long leaf pine. 
Moreover Douglas fir had a very decided advantage in its lightness, 
being about 20 per cent. lighter than long leaf pine. The importance 
of this was very evident in connection with any type of heavy con- 
struction, and particularly so in bridge construction and in railway 
cars. Mr. Chamberlain then dealt at considerable length with the 
suitability of Douglas fir in connection with mill construction build- 
ings. Douglas fir he said, was almost all heart wood, which was 
especially resistent to dry rot. In well seasoned Douglas fir the risk 
from dry rot was practically absent. Mr. Chamberlain presented a 
very interesting series of figures to illustrate the advantages of mill 


construction buildings over reinforced concrete buildings both in the ; 


matter of cost of construction and in the matters ap upkeep cost, 
adaptability to change, insurance, etc., making out a strong case in 
favor of the mill constructed building. Speaking of the fireproof 
qualities of proper mill construction, sprinklered buildings, as com- 
pared with reinforced concrete sprinklered buildings, Mr. Chamber- 
lain referred to the fire which obliterated the Edison plant. Mr. — 
Edison had stated, after the fire, that reinforced concrete buildings 

were shown to be fireproof, but that they had not been properly con- 
structed. If it was the case that Mr. Edison with his extensive staff 
and great knowledge of the subject was unable to make sure that 
proper workmanship was put into the erection of his buildings, what 


chance would the average layman have of obtaining satisfactory By 


results? 


Speaking of mill constructed buildings, Mr. Chamberlain Sioned 
‘that there was very little difference in cost between ordinary con- 
struction and mill construction. The insurance cost, however, was 
twice as much for the ordinary construction, when both types were 
sprinklered. A man who put up an ordinary construction building 
could not get the same percentage on his money when he attempted 
to sell the building. The mill constructed building, moreover, was 
much better adapted to any changes in occupancy. 


Mr. Chamberlain believed that it would be worth while to keep 
all of these ideas and facts at their finger tips so as to be able to 
make out a good case for the use of mill construction whenever the 
matter came up for consideration in connection with important work. 


At the conclusion of his address a vote oH thanks was moved by 


satel carried. 
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The Horizontal Saw Mill Resaw Type 
Relieves your head rig of sawing to finished 
sizes. 


HE installation of one of these machines 
T means more than the 50% to 100% great- 

er production and 1% to 3% gain on 
your lumber scale. It means that you can 
reduce your cutting expense at the head mill 
by limiting that rig to its most profitable use 
—the cutting of large dimension and better 
grades. Your slabs and flitches, and small 
stuff of poor grades instead of becoming 
waste, can then for the first time be handled 


The Horizontal Slab Resaw Type : i 
Handles slabs, flitches or waste from the head rig at a at a profit, owing to the small operating 


rofit. : 
Peas expense of Berlin resaws. 


Still other reasons for profit are definitely 
explained in our New Type Resaw book- 
lets. These are free and will be sent 
promptly at your request. 


(The three resaw types of machines shown 
are built in various sizes to properly accom- 
modate saw or planing mill,) 


The Berlin oe Mill and Log Carriage BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, LTD. 


Takes small and medium sized logs in large numbers with Hamilton, Ontario 
consequent profit. U.S.A. Plant with Offices, Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


oe 


w 
wm 


B. C. Trade Showing Good Progress 


In a general review of the present position of the timber in- 
: British Columbia, and of its outlook, Hon. W. R. Ross, 
is i Lands, writes in part as follows :— 

The cut of logs for the past three months is just as large as for 
same period last year, before the war started. This is ‘probably 
as except for the production of munitions very few indus- 
the world have maintained their production. The United 
ates has not been able to do it. As many camps, possibly more, 
running now as there were last year, before the outbreak of war. 
7,000,000 feet of logs, mostly low-grade, cedar and hemlock, 
are being exported every month, thus affording relief for the surplus 
cut of logging camps and giving employment to many men who 
would otherwise be idle, the treasury also deriving a revenue of over 
$9,000 a month from this source. 

Constructive work by the Department in dealing with the Crown 
timl reserve is shown by the fact that the revenue from current 
timber sales has more than doubled this year, as compared with the 
same period last year before the outbreak of war—another evidence 
of the value of our great timber reserve. Constant additions are be- 
ing made to this, as, for instance, is shown by the report of a cruis- 
ing party just returned from the Salmon River country on Vancou- 
ver Island, where fifty square miles, carrying in themselves as much 
timber as the whole province cuts in a year, were found in one block 
alone. 

Turning to the sawmill business, there are two main troubles: 
Ist, poor prices; second, lack of transportation. The seriousness of 
the latter is shown by the fact that in three months, April, May 
and June, ninety-eight lumber-carrying vessels were chartered by 
American interests on the Pacific Coast. There interests have secured 
a strong monopoly on this class of shipping. In that time only two 
lumber-carrying vessels were chartered in British Columbia, and 
these were small sailers. As for the 170 steam schooners engaged 
in the Pacific coast lumber-carrying trade, I understand that all of 
owned on the American side, one-third of them by the 
sawmills themselves. As far as I know none of them are 
this province. 
the fine system of inland transportation we now possess 

railways nearing completion) there is this serious break- 
The need of ocean 


unique, 


eT 


these are 
American 
owned in 

With 


(and more 


jown in transportation from the coast seawards. 


‘ 

transportation is, therefore, one of the most vital problems before 
British Columbia at the present time. If American shippers can do 
this export business, even under, severe war conditions and high 
ti wwe rates, there is no reason why British Columbia should not 
secure her proper share of lumber exports. 

[his Summer the effort made by the Provincial Government in 
co-operation with the Department of Trade and Commerce, has al- 
ready had a very decided effect upon the situation. By establishing 
connections with the various departments of the Imperial Govern- 
ment W Office, Admiralty and Public Works—the Government 
have been able to secure for British Columbia mills seven cargoes 


f lumber totalling over 20,000,000 feet. 
million dollars through our saw-mills, logging camps, mer- 
and shipping interests is thus a most promising beginning = 


e Government’s compaign for export markets. This, in itself, 
et nths, amounts to more than half the total export of (anebes 
r e€ province in the preceding year. 


I have so far referred only to the Coast lumbering industry, 
better position than the industry in the Interior. 
mills have been suffering severely, since they depend 
n the Prairie market, in which the demand for lumber 
atly curtailed for some time past. The need for 
yy the decrease of nearly forty per cent. in the out- 
‘ r months, as compared with the same period 


rreatly up 
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there is a good prospect of improvement 
action of the Government and the 
demonstrated that a systematic ad- 
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has been 


er can greatly increase its use. I am, therefore, 
rward as quickly as possible the advertising campaign, 
were begun early this Summer. This cam- 


r to the farmer the arguments for better farm- 
plans for barns, implement sheds and all 
tells him just what to use and how to use it; 
the information he needs. Better 
rger consumption of wood—a steady de- 
of city building in the way it has 
rtment will follow up the general adver- 

ork, through agricultural associations, 
with the salesmen and 
found in the prairie pro- 
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The Fire Situation in British Columbia 


The Minister of Lands of British Columbia reports that with the 
exception of the Hazelton and Prince Rupert districts, where rain 
made the position comparatively secure, the weather during the sec- 
ond week in August was hot and dry, and very favorable to outbreaks 
of fire. In the Tete Jaune division all fires had been extinguished 
with the exception of one north of Berg Lake, Mount Robson Park, 
where intermittent strong winds added to the task of the fire-fighters. 
From Fort George, Nelson and Cranbrook districts, reports show that 
all fires had been extinguished or were under control, without serious 
damage being done. The hazard in the Lillooet section was great, 
owing to occasional strong winds, and similar conditions prevailed in 
the Kamloops district. Twenty-five thousand feet of timber were 
burnt as a result of two outbreaks in the Kettle Valley, and six other 
fires were fought in the Vernon forest district. Intensely hot and 
dry weather accompanied by light winds from the south were re- 
sponsible for an exceedingly dangerous situation in the Vancouver 
district, where no fewer than 48 fires were fought, the area burnt 
over being approximately five thousand acres, principally slash. Much 
damage was done to property, including destruction of two houses 
in the Fraser Valley, and cabins in Burnaby and North-Vancouver. 
The fires at Gordon Pasha Lake and Siamond were burning fiercely 
and beyond control, but the efforts of the fire-fighting crews had been 
successful with these exceptions, and further damage had been avert- 


ed. The western divisions of the Island forest district reported no 


fires, but there were several fires around Parksville, one serious out- 
break near Courtenay, and two on Denman Island, which were being 
fought. Fires on the Islands between Nanaimo and Ladysmith were 
under control. In conclusion, the Minister reports that the drying 
up of vegetation, and the lack of rain, are increasing the fire hazard, 
and only by dint of the utmost care and precaution with fire will des- 
truction of life and property, and heavy outlay by public bodies and 
private individuals be avoided. 


Western Trade Much Improved 


W. G. Moore, president of the Empire Lumber Company, Vic- 
toria, B. C., reports that the lumber situation today is greatly im- 
proved as compared with three months ago. Mr. Moore has been 
spending some time at Cowichan Lake, where his company’s limits 
are situated, and states that “while conditions are just beginning to 
improve, there i is a notable change in the opinion of lumbermen, the 
spirit of pessimism giving way to one of optimism. The mill at Genoa 
Bay will be busy for some time, and while we shall not cut our own 
logs, as the camps are closed, it will enable us to use up a considerable 
quantity of material on hand, like every other mill on the Island. No- 
thing will be done at Crofton till there is a complete change in lum- 
bering conditions in British Columbia. We have no object in build- 
ing a “mill when as satisfactory relations prevail as those under which 
our logs are cut at Genoa Bay. Crofton, however, is an ideal site for 
a famille and sooner or later it will be built.” 


Mr. Moore spoke of the promise of the Island lumbermen of shar- 
ing in admiralty orders, and expressed the opinion that the anticipa- 
tion of this activity had much to do with the growing optiniem: 


The Prince Albert Lumber Company expect to employ about 
2,000 men in its various lumber camps this winter. Further down the 
line it is reported that the Ruby Lake Lumber Company and the 
Finger Lumber Company will employ about 700 men. It appears to 
be the intention of the Prince Albert Lumber Company to get out 
this winter a sufficient supply of logs to last for two years. The 
chief reason for so large a cut is that it is intended to run the mill 
night and day for the next two seasons, and in order to get an early 
start in the spring the logs must be brought down the year before. 
There will be five camps of 200 men each at Shoal Creek, two em- 
ploying 200 each at Stump Lake, three at Big River which will give 
employment to about 600 men.. The Big River firm is known offi- 
cially as the Ladder Lake Company, but the Prince Albert people are 
really the owners. This cut will mean that there will be something 
like 100,000,000 feet of lumber to be driven down the Shell and Red 
Rivers when the ice breaks up, and all through the summer months 
the mill will run to full capacity. This, in conjunction with the record 
crop harvested this fall, should be sufficient to transform the most 
chronic groucher into an optimist. 


Mr. W. D. Galvin, president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, is on a business trip to the yards of his firm in Sas- 
katchewan. 


Zecause you know a whole lot about your business, don’t get 
possessed with the idea that you know it all. 
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B. C. Products to be on Exhibit at Toronto 


An interesting exhibit of B. C. timbers and their manufactured 
products will probably be on view in the near future in the Board of Two Factors 
Trade rooms, Toronto. The Forest Branch of the Department of © © 
Lands has requested the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to find With Which 
space for an exhibit of this nature and the best available place is the | | 
Board of Trade quarters. The exhibit consists of four sections so de- You Are Familiar 
signed as to occupy very little floor space and will include samples of . 
B C. finished, doors, mouldings, etc., together with an interesting Regulate Timber Values 
series of logging, manufacturing and shipping scenes. Accompanying : ‘ : 
one of the panels of the exhibit is a set of four printed descriptions of : SUPPLY—It cannot increase during the life of 
the chief timbers of B. C., namely, Dougias fir, spruce, red cedar and this generation. 
hemlock, so arranged as to bring very clearly and forcibly to the at- DEMAND—for wood and wood products will not 


tention of the observer the utility and value of these woods. 


eee incre aire one cc: Brien Columbia timbers which decrease during the life of this generation, if ever. 


are part of one of the panels forming the exhibit contain much infor- Caught between these two forces which are mov- 
ee eee! tiie isa follows -— ing toward each other steadily, timber values literally 
British Columbia Douglas Fir are being 
British Columbia Douglas fir (also known as Oregon pine, yel- Sh d 
low fir and red fir) is Canada’s timber giant. It grows up to 250 ft. ove up 


high and 10 ft. in diameter. Many billion feet are now standing. It E 
has great strength, as is shown by results of a large number of tests. by the pressure behind them. 

The results of these tests are given, and they show Douglas fir to hold For these reasons timber is a good ir vestment 
the premier place in competition with such timbers as long-leaf pine, whether bought for present or future operation or as 


an investment. 


Timber is now being offered at prices which will 
make your investment profitable, not in many years 


COLUMBIA HAS A WORLD MARKET J but a few years. 


BER BOMBER. oi Ledess FIN beaks VENEER ‘You are entitled to information about timber 


bargains. Ask for it. 


James D. Lacey & Company 


’ Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, IIl.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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takes a high polish, and will not splinter—wears long 


“Sash and excellent qualities and especially 


Doors :—Many 


: eth, cheapness, and ease of working have made Douglas fir popu- 

r tnis pur} po se. 
‘Inside Finish:—Beauty of grain, hard surface, ease of working, 
resistance to warping, shrinking, or swelling, and ability to take stains 
ints, place Douglas fir among America’s best-finish woods.” 


British Columbia Spruce 


iritish Columbia Spruce (Picea Sitchensis) is the largest of the 
pruces. has an average height of 150 ft. x 4 to 5 it. and a maxi- 
mum of 200 ft. x 10 ft. in diameter. Its kiln dry weight is 26 Ibs. per 

-ubic f \Vhen manufactured into lumber it is white in color, odor- 
s no taste. It is of tough fibre and is free from resin or 
es not easily split in nailing, even when worked to the thin- 
nest pos ible thickness for the manufacture of boxes. Its light weight 
ives it a low transportation cost. 

7 itish Columbia Spruce is used for framing, sheathing, shelving 
1 sub-flooring. While not sufficiently strong for heavy structural 
rk it is well suited for many uses in general building. Its ease of 
light weight and ability to take and hold nails, particularly 
it for framing, sheathing, shelving and sub- flooring. Being 
tasteless, free from resin or pitch, ‘and of straight, even grain, 

is suitable for many special purposes such as sink and laundry 
rs in houses and hotels. 

}oxes :—There is more spruce lumber used in the construction 

of ce ntainers = the ramen of food products, such as butter and 


less, and ha 


toh «st A 
~uithige® hetetes 


ped to do a yeas re export PGR in all kinds of spruce boxes and 
shooks. British Columbia spruce is also of special value for the manu- 
facture of refrigerators, and is used in large quantities for the lining 


gerator cars. 
1:—B. C. spruce make a very desirable finish material ; it is 
soft and easily worked, if of close straight grain, and being free ‘from 
takes and holds paints ‘and stains well. A pleasant, 
appearance is distinctive of this wood when stained. It is ob- 
ble in large, clear widths and lengths. 

“Sash and Doors:—Being tough, of light weight, and sufficient 

it is used for the manufacture of. large doors for garages, 

freight warehouses and dock buildings. It-is taking the place of 
poplar (the supply of which is becoming exhausted) in‘the manufac- 
ure of pumps and wind-mills. 
and Paddles:—It is light, does not warp, is plentiful in 
‘lear lengths, and is without an equal for oar and paddle stock.” 


British Columbia Red Cedar 
British Columbia Red Cedar (Giant Arborvitea-Thuya Plicata) 


i that weathers the centuries’. It is the largest of all cedars 
ges 100 ft. to 150 ft. x 3 ft. Its maximum is 200 ft. x 15 ft. 
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Samples of B. C. Finish. 
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in diameter. 
kiln dried). 

“B. C. Red Cedar is extremely durable and practically immune 
against the action of weather. Conditions of great moisture, heavy 
rains or snow, with alternating conditions of dry, hot weather, do not 
cause it to warp, twist or decay. B.C. Red Cedar is a soft wood of 
close, straight grain, and not only does it take stains and paints splen- 
didly, but because it resists swelling and shrinking, it holds paint well. 

“Exterior Finish:—Its qualities make it America’s superlative 
exterior lumber, giving a dry, warm wall with extreme resistance to 
dampness. It is surpassed for outside walls, porch roofs, columns or 
posts, or for construction of lattices, trellises, pergolas, arbors, and 
summer houses. B.C. Red Cedar makes a peerless roof, which is cool 
in summer, warm in winter, will not sweat, leak, rust or crack, and 
requires only light supporting framing. Most beautiful effects on 
both roofs and sides of buildings can be obtained with fancy stained 
shingles. B.C. Red Cedar shingles are sawn edge-grain, and for this 
reason lie flat and will not warp or twist. By wetting shingles 24 
hours before laying, using 3d. zinc, copper, or galvanized nails, the 
life of the roof will be doubled. 

“Posts, Telephone Poles, Trolley Poles:—Durability, suitable 
taper and long lengths make B. C. Red Cedar the standard pole tim- 
ber of Western America. It resists decay at the ground line. 

“Rowboats, Canoes, Motor Boats:—High resistance to weather 
action and the long wide, clear lumber obtainable make it unequalled 
for this use. 

Inside Finish:—Its beautiful, distinctive grain, and smooth, high 
finish, the fact that it takes and holds stains better than almost any 
other wood, never warps, splits or twists, hence can be used in wide 
panel, makes it a finish material second to none where it is not sub- 
jected to rough usage. 

“Lining of Closets and Store-Rooms :—The pleasant odor of B. C. 
Red Cedar is obnoxious to moths and similar insects, hence B. C. 
cedar insures a moth-proof and clean closet. It will not soil and 
crack like plaster. 

“The Fire Hazard—Its Real Explanation:—Fire records show 
that house fires mostly start inside and then the building is no safer 
because it has an incombustable exterior. Window openings are the 
danger in either case. Consider the disastrous fires in so-called abso- 
lutely fire-proof buildings, such as the Triangle Building in New 
York. Low fire insurance rates on residence in such cities as Van- 
couver, where houses are largely wood, demonstrate that such build- 
ings are considered by insurance companies as excellent risks.” 


British ‘Columbia Hemlock 

“British Columbia Hemlock (Tsuga Heterophylla) hee a me 
grain, is soft, light and strong. Its average size is 130 ft. to 160 ft. x 
2 it. to 3 ft. Its maximum 15 200 ft 3) its im diameters: ianeealose 
abundant and reaches its best development along the Pacific Coast. 
Its weight is 32 lbs. per cubic foot kiln dried. Tests show that B. C. 
hemlock is only 12 per cent. less in strength than Douglas fir. It is 
especially suitable where ease of working, handsome finish, strength, 
lightness and tastelessness are desired. It needs paint or preservative 
when exposed to the weather. 

“Framing and Shelving :—For this purpose B. C. hemlock serves 
as well as Douglas fir. It is easily worked, light and strong. Locally 
it commands the same price. 

“Flooring :—Excellent when cut edge-grain and used in dry 
places. It finishes smoothly on account of uniform texture of wood, 
and wears evenly.” 


This wood is exceptionally light (23 lbs. per cubic foot, 


Red Cedar Shingles Exploited in Booklet Form 


A booklet dealing with red cedar shingles has been published hy 
the Shingle Agency of British Columbia and is being distributed in 
large quantities to consumers. It is the intention to follow up the 
pamphlets with other advertising matter a little later ony itewred 
cedar shingle booklet is prepared in an attractive and convincing 
manner. It contains illustrations of many kinds of buildings upon 
which red cedar shingles are exceptionally suitable for roofs and 
sides. A strong point brought out by the booklet is that the life of 
a red cedar shingle roof is exceptionally long—in fact, strong evi- 
dence is presented to prove that a roof covered with red cedar shingles 
will outlive a roof covered with patent roofing by many years, ‘and 
will give perfect service throughout its whole lifetime. 


Booklet on B.C. Forest Resources 


Fresh from the printing department of the British Columbia 
government comes a very attractive booklet dealing with the timber 
of the province. The reading matter was prepared by the Forest 
Branch and in addition to describing the various commercial woods 
it tells of the principal timber trees and their uses, and gives some 
very interesting information concerning Douglas fir, Western hem- 
lock, Western red cedar and Sitka spruce. The booklet is handsomely 
iNustrated and will have a wide circulation. 
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Should B.C. Government Build Lumber Carriers? 


EXPORT TRADE DEMANDS HOME-OWNED VESSELS—WELL-KNOWN 
SEA CAPTAIN GIVES FIGURES 


Keen interest is being manifested by lumbermen and the British 
Columbia public in general in the various suggestions that have been 
put forward with a view to overcoming or ameliorating the lack of 
tonnage which is admittedly rendering it impossible for the lumber 
exporters of British Columbia to cater to the present strong off-shore 
demand for products, and which the manufacturers of the province 
are otherwise very well equipped to supply in any quantity. With 
sufficient bottoms available every mill in the province would be work- 
ing to capacity, there being an insistent demand for lumber from all 
quarters. Realization of the prosperity that would thus be created, 
and which would speedily permeate every branch of business, is at 
the back of the efforts being put forth to devise some helpful scheme 
to aid the greatest industry of the province in its time of need. 

At a meeting of Vancouver board of trade, held Sept. 14th, Mr. 
Tlugh McLean, a well-known retired contractor and former seafaring 
man, was invited to outline a plan which he had evolved, and which 
had received favorable mention a few days earlier in the public press. 
In response Mr. McLean read the following paper: 

“You have asked me to address you in reference to the necessity 
of building ships, in order that the vast natural resources of this 
“province may be carried to the markets of the world and converted 
into the coin of the realm for the benefit of our people. I would say 
that there never was a greater opportunity in the history of any 
country than we have at present to turn to account the wonderful 
heritage which Providence has given us. 

“lf we have ships to carry our trade we can do business with all 
parts of the world; if we have no ships we must be content to see 
other people do the business that we should have if we were true 
to ourselves. We have built railways at an enormous cost in order 
that our natural resources might be brought to our ports and there- 
from distributed to the markets of the world. Now we find that 
unless we can get ships to carry our trade, that the money spent on 
building railways has, to a large extent, been wasted, and that we 
are no further ahead than we were before. We can not depend on 
other people’s ships to carry our trade because they have no interest 
in our trade nor in the development of our province. We also find 
that the agency of British and foreign ships is in the hands of our 
opponents in the United States, and that all such ships are held to 
carry United States trade, and all that we can get at present is the 
surplus which does not now exist, and I am afraid will not exist for 
some years to come. 

To Develop Trade 


“The great principle underlying the building of ships is to de- 
velop our trade with other countries, feeling sure that if we can once 
get the trade that we can hold it, if we have the ships to carry it. 
Even if the ships do not pay a profit for the first few years after they 
are built, but were building up our trade all the time, the advantage 
derived would be great indeed, and a good investment from a public 
standpoint. Surely if it is a good policy to build railways with public 
money for private corporations it must be a good policy to build 
ships for ourselves. 

If these ships were built, and supplied here and their men paid 
off here, it would put a large amount of money in circulation here 
and would give a number of people employment. The money in that 
way would remain in the province. On the other hand if the money 

‘is paid to builders, or ship owners, of other countries, we will be just 
that much poorer, and the trade and development of the province will 
remain to a large extent in their hands. If you allow matters to 
remain in that condition, then the shipowners will reap all the benefits 
and the peeople of this province will be nothing more nor less than 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, as the saying goes. 

“The immense trade which this province is capable of supplying 
in coal, lumber, wheat, fish, minerals, paper, pulp, fruit and agri- 
cultural products could be developed to such an enormous extent, if 
we had the proper shipping facititiees, that we, in a few years, would 
surprise the world. If the government of this provivnce will take 
this matter up, and build the necessary ships, | am sure that in a 
jew years we will have not only a large shipping trade but also a 
large ship building business, which will naturally follow, and if 
properly managed we would in time be the centre of the great ship- 
ping trade of this coast. 

ny What is Required 

“In a country such as ours, where we have unlimited natural 
resources with the markets of the world open to us, by water trans- 
portation, and where our railways are already built with public 
money, there are only two things necessary to increase our trade, 


and that is: 
tomers. 

“T suggest that the government of this province provide the 
necessary funds, and appoint a non-political honorary commission 
with a paid chairman, secretary and staff, who will manage the con- 
struction and operation of such ships as may be necessary. This 
commission to be composed of representatives from the large ship- 
ping and producing interests throughout the province, making it as 
representative as possible. At least thirty sailing ships should be 
built as soon as possible, of such capacity as may be decided upon. 
To this may be added other ships from time to time as our trade 
develops. 

“Such a commission would not only manage the construction 
and operation of the ships, but would in every possible way assist in 
the disposal of our products by establishing agents where necessary 
to look after our business. Consequently, if properly managed such 
a commission should be able to increase our trade in a few years to 
an enormous extent. 

“The question might be asked as to why the government should 
assume the liability in connection with the advancement of the neces- 
sary money required. My answer is, that as the government receives 
large royalties from lumber, coal, minerals and other. products, to- 
gether with ground rents and other taxation, it is therefore more 
interested than any company or association in the province. It is 
therefore its duty to take the matter up and do everything possible 
to develop our trade. 

“The commission no doubt would establish a fair and reasonable 
freight rate to different parts of the world, making the same perman- 
ent for a long period, and not to be changed unless sufficient notice 
were given to the shipping public, in order that they may arrange 
their contracts accordingly. 


ships to carry our products and agents to get us cus- 


Advantage to the Shipper 

“A shipper operating through the commission can guarantee de- 
livery at the port of destination, at a stated price, and in that way 
will have a great advantage over some of our competitors, who would 
have to charter private-owned ships, whose freight rates are subject 
to change without notice, whereby preventing long term contracts 
being made, in which a delivery price could be stated. On the other 
hand, if the shipper made such a contract he would be at the mercy 
of the shipowner, whose only interest is to get all he can, as he has 
no interest in the development of our natural resources. That would 
not be the case if the shipper was dealing with the commission, as 
its whole interest would be in finding a market and delivering our 
products. 

“Tf we want to get our share of the world’s trade we must get 
into a position where we can guarantee delivery at a stated time, and 
at a price which is at least no more than our competitors, and that 
I am satisfied we can do if we own and control our own ships. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year there were shipped from this coast 
690,000,000 feet of lumber, of which we only shipped 31,000,000 feet. 
During the first six months of 1914 there were shipped from this 
coast 902,000,000 feet of lumber, of which we only shipped 20,000,000 
eet 

“The main reason for this state of affairs is that the lumber in- 
dustry of the States of Washington, Oregon and California own the 
ships, and are in a position to guarantee delivery at destination, and 
have selling agencies established that get the business for them. At 
the present time there are 116 ships loaded with lumber on the way 
to Australia from the United States part of this coast, and as far as 
I know there is not one from British Columbia. 


Government Owned Ships 


“My suggestion is that the government of this province should 
absolutely own the ships, so that they can not get into the hands of 
any indivivdual, trust or combine other than the commission sug- 
gested, so that all shippers may be served in a fair and equitable 
manner, with favors to none. If the ships are built, and controlled 
by any of the large manufacturing concerns in this province, and 
aided by the government, the small shipper would have but little con- 
sideration paid to him, as the said company naturally would look 
after their own business first, and therefore can not be depended upon 
to look after the interest of its competitors; besides it would be a 
very dangerous thing to do, if we want to develop the province and 
increase our trade, because it would be placing a serious handicap on 
the small shipper, as he would be always at the mercy of the large 
shipper who controlled the ships, and I am sure that the hundreds 


small shippers in this province would not be satisfied with that 


uuld not be so bad if aid were given to an independent 
ipping company, that had no interest other than to carry our pro- 
‘ts, but I am sure that it could not be controlled to the satisfaction 
the shippers, and in a manner by which we would receive the 


sreatest good from it, because its business would be to squeeze the 
last dollar out of the shipping trade for its own benefit, and would 
vays _Send its ships where they could get the most freight. In a 
short time we would find them in other parts of the w orld carrying 


eight t for other countries at our expense. 

“The question may be asked as to what effect these ships would 
have on the railway interests in this province. My answer to this 
they would receive an enormous benefit from them, because 
the more we develop our trade and manufacturing the more freight 
he railways will get to haul. 

“As an illustration I may say that at the present time the rail- 
vays are hauling lumber for a distance of something over 100 miles 

Tacoma, Wash., where it is loaded on vessels for foreign shipment. 
his lumber is shipped by the small lumber concerns along the rail- 
nd what is being done there can be done here. All the pro- 
icts which may be shipped from any point inland will be hauled 
railways to our ports for shipment; consequently the more 
rade we develop the more will be required to develop our resources 
» meet the demand. Therefore, as our business increases, the busi- 
1ess of the railways will increase at the same time, and in fact every 
ther interest doing business in this province. 

“The whole question then comes down to the point as to. whether 
we need the ships, and if so, how are we going to get them? Do we 
want government owned ships, constructed and operated under 
commission, or do we want privately owned ships, aided by the gov- 


is, that 


by the 


ernment ate 

The address was referred to a special committee representing the 
lumber, grain, banking and shipping interests, with instructions to 
report back to the board. 


Does Not Favor Government Ownership of Vessels 


But Captain W. Harvey Copp Thinks Schooners Could be 
Operated at a Good Profit 


The suggestion made by Mr. McLean that the British Columbia 
eovernment should build and operate a fleet of auxiliary lumber car- 
riers has elicited the following reply from Capt. W. Harvey Copp, 
Vancouver, at one time engaged in the export lumber trade: 


agree with Mr. McLean that it would be a noble industry, but my 
has shown that there is a marked distinction between state-man- 
aged and private-managed merchant ships, to the benefit of the latter. I 
been in the employ of several governments and have superintended the 
sail and steam, and sailed them afterwards. 
lanagement, however, does not prevent the British Columbia 
ting a private company in establishing a shipbuilding in- 
stry here. Now that people are turning their attention to local industries 
: might be as well to point out the benefit of a shipbuilding plant which would 
reate a pavr yl 
Some people have suggested the building of steel steamers in Great 
n, but » need not look in that direction for some time as those yards 
with admiralty orders. If British Columbia wishes to become 
she must get to work and build the kind of vessels she can use 
advantage or wait for the war to end. Even after peace is declared 
ders will be overworked to supply tonnage to meet demands, and 
ll remain at a very high figure for some years after the war.” 
.ptain Copp then goes on to give an example of the profits on a voyage 
stralia and back, loaded both ways. He takes as his typical vessel a 
1082 tons similar to one owned by Hind, Rolph & Co. He 
his figures in pounds sterling at an exchange of $4.86, and says 
that the st uilding the barquentine here would be $55 a ton, or £12,244 
7s. 1 His typical cargoes are 1,500,000 feet of lumber to Sydney at 85 
His r £6,375, and a return cargo of coal, 1,600 tons at 28 shillings or 


n of vessels, 


al freight receipts are therefore £8,615. 
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£4,352 5s. 2d., or one-third of the cost of 
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“The estimated freight,’ continues Captain Copp, “is about 10 per cent. — 
less than present rates, and the disbursements are figured large. Freights — 
are now the highest in fifty years and are still soaring, and even if they should ~ 
drop inside two or three years they would have a long way to slide down 
to 40 shillings per thousand to Sydney and 20 shillings a ton for the return 
coal cargo, which I considered fair business when I was in the trade with 
the ship Earl Granville. She was not built for the lumber trade and 
carried a small cargo compared to the schooners built expressly for the busi- 
ness. I also think that an auxiliary engine would be of great benefit.” 


New Boring Insect Damaging B.C. Cedar 


Mr. J. M. Swaine, Dominion forest entomologist, was the chi 
speaker at a meeting of the B. C. Forest Club held at the residence of 
the vice-president, Mr. Roland D. Craig, Shaughnessy Heights, Van-— 
couver, on the evening of Sept. 22nd. Mr. Swaine’s most instructive 
address dealt with the various species of insects attacking British 
Columbia forests; these he divided into four classes—the defoliating, — 
the sucking, the bark and wood borers. 

Examples of the defoliating insects are the tent caterpillar and : 
the hemlock caterpiller, the latter being very active in Stanley Park. — 
These pests are usually controlled naturally by parasites or birds, but — 
where the trees are of sufficient value poisoning sprays can be used © 
with success. ; 

The sucking insects are represented by the spruce gall aphis, — 
which has also been very destructive in Stanley Park. As these in- — 
sects suck the juices from under the surface of the twigs, a spray — 
which kills the insect by contact, such as whale oil soap, is me only — 
effective remedy. ce 

The bark borers kill the living tissue just under the bark ae have — 
the same effect on the tree as sirdling. These insects are as a rule | 
found in fresh slash or weakened trees, but in many cases attack 
perfectly healthy trees. The only method of combating them is to 
burn the slash and remove all infected trees. 

The wood boring insects are the ones which affect the lumber- 
men most and though not so prevalent as the other classes of insect 
pests, are becoming a serious menace, especially to the cedar. 

-This year Mr. Swaine has discovered an absolutely new species 
of bores which is doing a great deal of damage in green cedar. It 
bores tunnels through the trunk one-quarter to one inch wide and 
about one-eighth of an inch deep, in many cases riddling the wood 
so that it is useless for lumber or shingles. The work of this insect 
was first reported this spring by Mr. Aird Flavelle in a paper de- — 
livered to the Forest Club, and, as a result, Mr. Swaine has spent 
considerable time studying its habits on the coast and expects to 
be in a position to recommend a course of action which will at least 
check the ravages of this pest. 


The lumber industry of British Columbia was represented at the 
Toronto Exhibition by a carefully chosen and representative exhibit 
in charge of a forestry official, this step having been taken under the ~ 
direction of the Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands. A special illus- 
trated leaflet was distributed which presented a mass of pertinent 
information about the timber resources and mills of the province. 
There is a large market in the East for the forest products of British 
Columbia, and hitherto much lumber has been imported from the 
States that could have been supplied by its great province of the 
West. In the past this has been due to a lack of representation. The 
first step has now been taken to remedy this condition of affairs, and, 
since the exhibition attracts large numbers of visitors there should 
be much attention drawn to this important industry. It is proposed 
to follow up this initial step by representation of a more permanent 
character. 

The record Pacific charter rate of 107s 6d., or $25.53 per thousand 
feet of lumber, is being paid by the Port Blakely Mill Company on 
a cargo shipped recently to Melbourne, Australia. 


Never was the scarcity of shipping for offshore charters brought 
to the attention of British Columbia shipping men more forcibly. than 
by the chartering of the schooner Roy Somers to transport lumber 
from North Pacific ports to Sydney, Australia. The Somers is to 
receive 95 shillings per thousand feet, and has been taken by the S. 
2. Slade Lumber Company. The craft is of but 298 tons, and has © 
been running between Grays Harbor and San Francisco for several 
years. It is the first offshore trip for the craft, and she is possibly — 
the smallest carrier which has ever attempted the trip to the Anti- — 
podes. 


The Province of Quebec now receives about $1,500,000 annual ~ 
revenue from its forests, and since the date of confederation, 1867, its 
timberlands have supplied it with an income of over $35,500,000. 
White pine now represents less than 20 per cent. of the spruce cut 
in either quantity or value. The value of lumber product is approxi-— 
mately $10,000,000, and of pulp product nearly $4,000,000. 


WESTERN 


Flag-pole being loaded on S. S. “ Merionethshire.” 


Greatest Flag-pole in the British Empire 


. To be erected in Kew Gardens, London, where it will advertise 
British Columbia timber for many years to come, the huge flagpole 
shown above was loaded on the deck of the Royal Mail Packet Com- 
pany’s liner Merionethshire at Vancouver on Aug. 19th for delivery 
in England. The pole is a gift from Messrs. Brooks, Scanlon & 
O’Brien, who also donated the magnificent flagpole which stands at 
Vancouver court house, which is 204 feet long. The stick bound for 
London was cut at the company’s Gordon Pasha Lake limits and 
originally measured 260 feet, but it was broken in falling and to-day, 
finished and painted, the pole measures 214 feet 6 inches without a 
flaw. It measures 32 inches square at the butt and this dimension is 
carried on for sixteen feet; then it becomes octagonal for one hundred 
feet, and for the balance of the length is rounded. The Merioneth- 
_ shire was to have taken the pole last winter on her last visit here, but 
owing to a washout on the logging railroad the huge log was delayed 
in the bush. 

The pole will replace at Kew Gardens a British Columbia flag- 
pole which was cut down 18 months ago, signs of rotting having de- 
veloped. The latter was cut in 1860 at Alberni to the order of Messrs. 
Anderson & Company, of London and Victoria, who then operated 
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the Alberni sawmills. 
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This pole was 253 feet in length when cut, 
but lost 30 feet of the ‘top. while being unloaded from the vessel 
into the River Thames. 


Natives Will Erect Sawmill Up North 


‘Elsewhere in Canada. our Indian population may be becoming 
decadent, but this cannot truthfully be said ofthe natives of this 
province if we may take the enterprise of the Kincola tribe up north 
as evidence to the contrary. The Kincola reservation is located at 


the mouth of the Naas River, 70 miles beyond Prince Rupert. In 
July these Indians placed. an order with R. B. Gilmour, B. C. repre- 
sentatives of the Waterous Engine Works Co., Brantford, for the 


complete equipment of a sawmill of 20,000 feet daily capacity, and 
with the customary promptitude shown by this aggressive firm in the 
filling of all. contracts, the machinery was delivered at the reservation 
on Aug. 15th.. The equipment comprised a circular head rig, steara 
feed works, carriage, edger, trimmer, conveyor, log haul, boiler and 
engine, and a planer for the manufacture of finish lumber. The erec- 
tion of the mill buildings was carried out by Indian carpenters under 
the direction of a millwright from Prince Rupert. 


New Sawmill For Nicola Valley 


A new pine mill has been started up in Nicola Valley, at Brock- 
more, nine miles from the busy town of Merritt. The owners are 
Messrs. Betterton & Fraser, who have effected selling arrangements 
with United States agents and will ship out. their product over the 
Kettle Valley Ran ibvany, The Waterous Engine Works, Brantford, 
supplied the machinery, the sale being effected by R. B. Gilmour, the 
company’s energetic Vancouver representative. The mull is: cireular 
rig and has a capacity of about 40,000 feet per day. The equipment 
comprises two 66 in. x 16 ft. boilers, 14 in. x 18 in. engine, 12 in. x 
12 in. high speed engine, three-block carriage, Soule steam feed 
works, edger, trimmer, conveyors, etc. There is a planing mill in 
connection, two machines being installed. Owing to the increasing 
demand for pine in the States it is likely that several other plants 
will be established in the Valley next season. 

Reports from British Columbia state that the export trade in 
jumber with the United Kingdom is steadily on the increase and that 
many large vessels are loading continually for this business. 


QUALITY 


You can’t get away from quality in NEPONSET Products.. 


The dealer who handles the NEPONSET Line of Roofings is continually building up a reputa- 


tion that is as solid as:rock. 


NEPONSET PAROID ROOFING 


is one of the best known NEPONSET Roofiings, but there is a material to meet every: require- 


ment and pocket book. 


Then there is the popular 


NEPONSET Wall 


Board and standard 


waterproof builds papers, specified by architects everywhere. 


Will you write us today for our proposition on these Canadian Made Products ? 


BIRD & SON 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


Montreal ~ St. John Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


Bird & Son, 
ID eye, WAYS: 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Send us your book “Repairing and Building.” 
Send proposition on: 
Neponset Roofings. 
Neponset Shingles. 
Wall Board. 
Waterproof Building pasts. 


Name ... 


_ Address Le a eee 


C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


Boundary, Topography 
and Railroad Surveys 
Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 
518 HastingsSt. W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. Limited 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 


Send for Price List 


Stave, Heading, Keg, 
Tub and Barrel Machinery 
has a tremendous earning power. 
Write for Prices. 

The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Sixth City 


ours 
trying to read 
wo light plant complete ready to screw 
together; handsome fixtures and faney 
stiades only cost you $3875 delivered 
----@t your station. Send your---- 
order to-day . 


Robert M.Moore & Company 
14539 Albert St. 
ET Sask. 
= ana = 
S16 C918 Pender St.w. “ir 


Vancouver B.C. 


Seattle Boiler Works 


ESBORS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Maoufacturers of 


Refuse 


Burners 


: na 1 Ops 


We have « paten 
overdraftsystem in 
our burner which 
Pare : 
2. requires no grates. 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phone Ballard 655. Ballard Ste., Seattle 
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. AY ets aor SSRs 
q AS : us . 
Ky gey & Soy 

Ease inal 


2 Cents 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion, 
Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
per inch each insertion. 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch. Four or more insertions, $1.00 


a Word 


No in- 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and 


may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to deliver 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE LUMBERMAN WISHES 


position as Manager or Assistant 
Manager of line of yards, long ex- 


perience, best of references. Ad- 
dress “Position,” care Western 
Lumberman, 302 Travellers Build- 
ing, Winnipeg. 8* 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
wants position to sell Canadian 
spruce and: other lumber products. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakotas. Pre- 
fer Minnesota territory. Address 
“Salesman,” care of Western Lum- 
berman, 302 Travellers Bldg., Win- 
nipeg. 


WANTED—SOME SPRUCE AND 
large quantities of Hemlock logs. 
Reply, MORRISON MILL CO., 
Blaine, Wash. 9* 


To Lighten the Planer Load 


The subject of how to lighten 
the load or power requirements 
of a planer is offered by way of 
diversion from the more gener- 
ally discussed subject of how to 
make the planer do more work, 
even though it pulls harder, and 
in many instances information on 
this point should prove valuable 
to users of planers. There are 
many operators of plain surfacers 
who have only limited power at 
hand with which to drive them, 
and with these it is often quite an 
item to lighten the burden of 
work so that it may be done with 
the least practical amount of 
power. 

Take the ordinary two or four- 
knife cutterhead, and if the knives 
are ground rather blunt and are 
operated for a long time before 
changing, they pull very heavily. 
The way to lighten this load is to 
grind the knives frequently and 
grind them thinner, with more 
bevel. That is what makes light 
cutting and lessens the power re- 
quirements for driving machines. 

Of course, it should be borne in 
mind that there is a difference be- 
tween lightening the load and do- 
ing the smoothest work. Getting 
the smoothest work is often se- 
cured by making as short a bevel 
as the machine will stand, then 
keeping the knives on the head 
some time. In the course of us- 
ing and whetting down to an 
edge, imperfections in setting are 
corrected so that all knives cut 
more nearly alike and a better fin- 
ish is secured. To follow this idea 
to an extreme, however, means 


making the planer pull heavily. 
On the other hand, following out 
this idea to the extreme thin 
grinding of knives, makes the 
planer inclined to cut a little 
wavy, unless it is nicely balanced. 
T. M. C. in The Woodworker. 


High Prices Paid for Walnut 


The Forest Service recently 
sold for gunstocks two large and 
decaying black walnut trees on 
the Arkansas National Forest, 
Ark., at the rate of $20 per 1,000 
feet, board measurement, on the 
stump. This is the highest price 
ever received for black walnut, or 
any other timber, in the United 
States, so far as known, and cer- 
tainly the highest price ever real- 
ized by the Forest Service. The 
scarcity of black walnut and its 
high price are charged up to the 
great European war, which has 


caused a tremendous demand for 


gunstock material. Forest Ser- 
vice officials were advised that a 
lumber purchaser who was scour- 


ing the southwestern forests came _ 


across the two Arkansas black 
walnuts and promptly offered a 
fancy price for them. The trunks 
of the two trees were in a dying 
condition and there was decay in 
spots. This meant that the wood 
was in a fairly well cured state, 
which made it doubly valuable 
for gunstock purposes. The rule, 
which has stood since the Civil 
War, is to cure black walnut for 
twenty years by the air-drying 
method. 


Change in Wholesale Lumber 
Firm 


Alderman Thos. Kirkpatrick, 
who in addition to hi sonerous 
cive duties finds time to conduct 
a very successful shingle manu- 
facturing business at Hastings, 
Burrard Inlet, recently purchased 
the large interest held by Mr. S. 
S. Hayes in the Mutual Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, which for years has 
done a large wholesale business in 
manufactured forest products. 
Mr. Ivan D. Smith, who had been 
associated with Mr. Hayes for 
several years, will continue as 
manager, Mr. Earle Kirkpatrick 
taking the office of secretary-trea- 
surer. Mr. Hayes, who is an old 
Southern lumberman, had been in 
Vancouver about six years. He 
will make his future home in Cali- 


fornia, having always yearned 
for an orange grove and the lei- 
sure to enjoy it. 


According to Industrial Com- 
missioner Darling, of New West- 
minster, B. C., an order for 
18,000,000 feet of lumber, of which 
at least 40 per cent. is to go to 
Fraser Valley mills, has been 
placed by the British Admiralty 
in British Columbia quite re- 
cently. This report was made at 
a recent Board of Trade meeting 
and was tinged with a note of 


optimism which has been foreign _ 


to the lumber industry for some 
time past: Big crops in the 
northwest, together with a suffi- 
cient number of bottoms, being 
guaranteed by the United King- 
dom were big factors in the 
brightening of the horizon, 


One of the most important tim- 
ber land deals that has been put 
through in New Brunswick for 
some time is just now being com- 
pleted and involves the transfer 
of the entire holdings of Timothy 
Lynch & Co. on the Miramichi, 
controlled by the estate of the 
late Mr. Lynch, says a Frederic- 
ton, N. B., despatch. The pur- 
chasers are Frasers, Limited, also 
of Fredericton, and the property 
thus being transferred includes 
122 square miles of crown lands 
which T. Lynch & Co. have held 
under license as well as mills and 
private lands on the Miramichi. 


Mr. G. A. Morrison, London- 
derry, N. S., one of the oldest 
citizens of that place passed away 
recently. Mr. Morrison, or Squire 
morrison, as he was generally 
called was in his 78th year and 
was widely known among the 
lumbermen of Nova Scotia. In 
his earlier days he was engaged 
in farming and lumbering and 
was appointed a Crown Land 
surveyor, in which capacity he 
surveyed much of the land in his 
township and surrounding dis- 
tricts. For many years he occu- 
pied the position of Justice of the 
Peace. : 


If you need any 
help, try a want 
advertisement in 


the WESTERN 


LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in 
touch with the 
right kind of men 


WESTERN 


F you need any help try a 
want advertisement in the 
WESTERN. LUMBERMAN. 


You will get in touch with 


the right kind of men. 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 
varying requirements of 
the trade. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


LUMBERMAN 


“MADE IN CANADA” 


SAVE-THE- “HORSE 


sade are . Y 


has stood alone and a Nide among 
veterinary remedies for over 19 yrs. 


35 
Contracted Hoofs Cured 


Lloyd Stingley, Clarks Hill, Ind., writes :— 
I have used Save-The-Horse on a case of 
Navicular disease; it did the work up right. 
I tried everything I could think of, but your 
remedy did the work. 


Ed. Peterson, McAllister, Wis., writes :— 
The mare that was bothered with coffin 
joint lameness is cured and we thank you for 
it, because it is Save-The-Horse that cured her. 
She works every day. 


Mr. Glen Owen, Wellington, Kansas, writes: My mare got caught in railroad and nearly 
pulled off her foot. Leg swelled twice its natural size. It was awful. I enclose picture to see 
if you can tell which leg it was. It is now two years, and she has never taken a lame step 


since Save-The-Horse got in its work. 
Every bottle sold with Signed 


Contract Bond to return money if 


remedy fails on Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—or ANY Shoulder, Knee, 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. No blistering or loss of hair. Horse 


works as usual. 


But write. BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVICE—ALL FREE (to 


Horse Owners and Managers). 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO,, 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or we send by Parcel Post 
or Express Prepaid. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 


of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


— ONTARIO — CANADA 


248 McDermot pe WINNIPEG, Man. 


onto Offic 


Suite 1101- a "Traders Bank Bldg. 


Dries enormous aauiit of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 
mum cost, without checks or splits 


Send for catalog and list of users 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


British Columbia Agents 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


DIMOND Alot). o 
DIMOND > STEEL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


D. B. CAMPBELL 


Designer and Builder of Up-to-date 


Saw Mills Shingle Mills 


and Planing Mills 


Existing Plants Modernized. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Room 26 Williams Building, VANCOUVER 
B. C. 


413 Granville Street. 


Are you uncertain where to, split 
your sorting up orders for satistac- 
tory results P 


Do you know our reputation, for 
uniform goods, prompt. shipments 
and ability to prone -mixed car. 
orders P | 


You can rely on us absolutely.” 


Cedar - Fir 


Spruce - Pine 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


Attention! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman™ 


The 


British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


_ Vancouver, B. <C 


Tx; y the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 


from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
THE OLD Ee ee MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


603 McIntyre Block, P. O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The 


British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Manufacturers 
Attention ! ! 


~* Have you realized what this year’s $350,000,- 


000 crop means to your business ? 


Have, you laid your plans to secure some of the _ 


Fall, trade ? 


‘The farmers will pay their debts to builders, 
hardware houses, and implement dealers. What 
will be the result? The payment of these 
debts will create an’ opening for any aggressive 

- manufacturer. Therefore, get the best publicity 
possible’ ‘by advertising in the Western Lumber- 
man, a purely Western journal. 


For Rates.write 


Western Lumberman 


302 Travellers’ Building 
Winnipeg 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in bem 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Compan 
Mills at Canford, B.C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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| EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


peer” 


You cannot log with horses as cheaply as you can with a 
PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER. 


Have been working successfully since 1904. 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., _—_ EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


ee eit Here in our Own Province 


No delay in getting duplicate 
parts. 


“Simplex” 
and 
“Eclipse” 


Machines 


Wood or Iron Frame 


Packers, Gummers 


and 


Regrinders 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 
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The Mark of Quality 


How does this machine look to you? 


Note the Monolithic construction, the steam operated rolls, | 
the heavy drive, and the dirt-proof saw shifters. 


Can you imagine a workingycondition that this machine will 
not meet? 7 | 


Send a card for the bulletin. 


Pacific Coast Edger. 
Built in 60, 66 and 72 inch sizes. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Company, Limited — 


Orillia, Canada 


Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. AGENCIES : Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 


WESTERN LUMBE ERM AN 


aterous Carriages 
FE or Speed - Strength - Accuracy 


Waterous Carriages conn. all the essentials of 
big Mill Service.” 


The dogs bite quickly and smoothly into the logs to 

hold them without shift on the knees. Steam or 

power operated set works make knee,adjustment a 

matter of wonderful ease and swift- 

*ness. Levers placed within easy 

_ reach spell. convenience and reduc- 
- tion of effort to the operator. 


With all operating parts made in 

steel of dimensions-larger than is 

usu il—with special bracing and re- 

inforcement where weaknesses tend 

to develop —strength is an outstand- 
. ing feature of these carriages. 


Accuracy is obtained by special re- 
finements in design and construc- 
_tion. Truerunning trucks, setworks 
that set by 1/32 of an inch, powerful 
Springs that take up the shock of 

log movement, and positive adjust- 
ments for every wearing part, assure 
permanence in true cutting under 
all service. 


They are built in every size up to 
96” knee opening. Catalogues on 
request. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 


H. B. Gilmour, Wancouver B.C. Brantford, Canada 


Branch—Winnipeg, Man. 
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“FROST KING” 


_Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt 


out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 


that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery . and engine work it is with- 3 


gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. oa is tos of 


Sales annually of Mixed Metal, rade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will | take pleasure in making you a ship 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. 


ey y 
Factories ake at— 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada New York, N.Y., London, ee St. Loni Mo. 3 ‘ 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Save Time: Save Money: ‘Save Labor 
Eliminate Loss: Waste: Errors _ ? 


©} penss) 


No charge accounts, 


; H i | Bae no disputes, insures | — 

A Babbitt of Quality |j| |\6 | o 1) coe 
For For ¢ b\ ° | Qa || in wane on Hered aa 

2 rq 7 n book- | — 
High 4 EAN GK “@ saves ae ae 


Heavy 
Pressure Speed f 
ALWAYS RELIABLE Wares yl: a 4 MONEY 

Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg . 


Fallin dora Maal G 


keeping. — 


Allison Coupon Compa 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers when — 


BEAVER BRAND 


when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel:— 


g at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square for 
Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church with | 


yoring I ever laid.” 


» against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Seaman, Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 


Just the thing for | 
the Company Store. 


THEREFORE SAVES | — 


Special Plan Book Issue—Page 16 


rma 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TWELFTH YEAR NOVEMBER-—TorRoNTO—-1915 


THIS TRADE MARK 


on malleable or steel chains . | | Electric-Welded Boom Chain 
Is Your Guarantee of Superior | | A! sts Alll sizes 


Quality 25% {Mua = 25% (Mn = 25% { Was 


in material, design and workmanship. 


NUMBER ELEVEN 


Look for it on every link. Made ff Sold 
in ) by 
Canada Jobbers 


“Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 


5 Link Weight i 
Size “Foot —10 Feet Proof Test Seneah 
: 4 btheLankBel set z c as 16 60 Ibs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 
Large stocks carried by the Link-Belt an odge Products Co., V 14 80 Ibs. 2500 Ibs. 5000 Ibs. 
at Seattle and Portland 
; gs 13 90 lbs. 3000 Ibs. 7000 lbs. 
Linkx-BELT COMPANY Pe re 
: ; : , : | Il stiff bef ki veld. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld 
Toronto—Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd.—1189 King Street West. e e 
Sy le—lLink-Belt & Dodge Products Co., 580 Ist Ave. South. | 
Boraendl Or Tie Belt & Dedwe Products So las ena Loveioy Streets. | M Cc Kin n Oo n C ha in C O m pany 
A. R. Williams Machinery Comzeany, Ltd.—Vancouver, B.C. 


Waterous Engine Works o., Ltd.— Brantford, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 


#% RUBBER GOODS 
wae FOR LUMBERMEN | 


Belting Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
<= Of this line. ““P.M.S.,” “Special Drive’ and ‘*Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. 


Packings ‘“ Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
eee will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. 


= One or more of our twenty brands cf Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA  ~ SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER November, 1915 WINNIPEG 
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‘athe ike gold bas no substitute? =| 
A Reason — Simple but Sound {fF 


From time to time you are puzzled to know why you do not derive a_ 
full return from your efforts to secure ample power for your machinery. 
Where is the vent-hole through which your power escapes ? 


Look to your belting. You are creating your power all mnght but 
you are allowing it to leak in transmission. Can you expect an ordinary, 
common leather belt to be efficient, pliable, tenacious, friction-reducing when | 
it has never been prepared to stand the damp atmostphere of green lumber 
or the effects of steam and oil? 


‘AmPuipiA Belting is.no common, ordinary leather. It is prepared from 
selected hides, oak-tanned and waterproofed by a secret process. Its flexi- 


bility will surprise you. It is absolutely impervious to oil. 


Try a sample. run. 


The 
Flexible 
Waterproof 


Sf = 
LTALR 


Belt AMPHIBIA Pulley” 
Noy 


Gblert Toure 


TORONTO WINNIPEG “ MONTREAL VANCOUVER ST. JOHN: 


38 Wellington St. E. Galt Building 511 William St. 107-111 Water St. 149 Prince William St. : 


To insure satisfaction state where belt is to run. 
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ee tarke Compatiy 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~ LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office : 


417 Union Bank Bldg. _——- Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-Flavelle | em 
Lumber Company <=: 


SS == Manufacturers 
High Grade Cedar Products, including 
_ Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 


FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


| PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Bit and Shank 


The famous Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks are made from the best quality of steel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest work. 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amount 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


HOE & CO. - - New York 


The following agents can supply your wants: 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. : J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. Winnipeg, Man. : Cranbrook, B.C. 


“ MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


a tgs agree that our saws do not break or crumple when swaging, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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Learn to F igure Faster Hotfman Bros. Co. 


Beg. U.S. Pat. Of. Rey US, Pat. Of 
Endorsed by Lumbermen Everywhere 
Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


“This is an Age of Short Cuts.” In every line of busi- 804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
ness we find labor and time and money saving dev-ces that : 5 

have made good. The greatest short-cut of any age—the —Manufacturers of— 

Panama Canal—could not have been completed without 

numerous short cut methods used in building it. The de- N R and LUMB R 
mands of the day require speed and efficiency on every 

hand. The successful manufacturer does not hesitate to IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 

discard a machine be it ever so new for one that will do ANY THICKNESS, 

the work quicker, cheaper, better. Don’t depend on a piece 1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 

of paper or machine to do your figuring when it can be z 

done easier, cheaper, quicker, better by the new short cut 1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 
methods of the Prewett System fully explained in “HOW 


TO FIGURE FAST.” Everybody likes and most people INDIANA QUARTERED OAK 
need it every day in business regardless of age or avocation —SPECIALT Y— 


for it saves time, labor, money, worry. Get out of the Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 

rut. Cut out the brain-fagging, nerve-trying, old way of Reg. U.B, Pat. 02 who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly. Bog. UB, Pat. OF 
figuring, and free yourself forever from cumbersome cal- 

culations by learning “How to Figure Fast.” You will agree 

with F. H. Marshall, Expert Accountant, who says, “It is 

the best thing I ever saw.” Thousands of others endorse 

this little book like G. J. Felix of Conn., who says “Best 7 

book I ever had. Am thoroughly satisfied.” The Gulf Coast COUNT TH EK COST 
Lumberman says: “It is the marvel of the age.’ There Pages if 

are 60 pages of boiled down printed matter in convenient 


of open fires—the risk of troyed— 
form for pocket, office or home with embossed leatherette E Beck propetades ney ine 


cover sent anywhere upon receipt of $1—or by parcel post expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 
c. o. d., $1.10. That Dollar will bring you more practical ae 

help than’ $1.00 spent in almost any other way for you : % ‘“MUSKEGON”’ WATER SPACE BURNER 
personally. Get your order in the mail to-day and make Me SLL a ee a 
us both feel better ever afterwards. Money back if not as iveorareat : 

represented. Circular full of strong testimonials free. 2 OP Sic at ane COnOmIze!. 


Address, That it will save you money is beyond question. 


The records of some hundreds of money-making 


E. C. ROBERTSON e «| mills prove the profitableness of this system and 


General Salesman » i this Burner. 
1408 Prairie Ave., Houston, Texas . > Write for full facts. 


The iBook You Need — The. Book You Should. Have. MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


IRON, STEEL and BRASS CASTINGS, 
LOGGING ENGINES, BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS. 


519-695 Sixth Avenue West : - Vancouver, B.C. 


Telephone—Fairmont 240 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager 


High-Grade Pine 


~ We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when Placing orders for Lumber Stocks. 
every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


Fir and Larch Lumber 
Lath and Mouldings 


We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Carnumbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


P. O. Address, WALDO, B. C. Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 
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THE CRANBROOK || Thos. Kirkpatrick 
FOUN DRY - VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
CRANBROOK, B.C. 


Phone 44. P. O. Box 833 
We are specialists in Saw Mill 
Machinery and repairs. 

We make the Best Saw Guide and 
Arbor in B.C. Any size required. 


Manufacturer of 


High Grade B.C. Shingles 


Mail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 


Prairie Representatives: Ontario Representative: 


Cuddy & Nelson W. Jj. Smith 


Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg Weston, Ont. 


McKinnon G Clarke, Proprietors 


WE SUPPLY IT! 


te e ? More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak : Foot than any other Belt Made 


I T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E IN ar ‘ Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - - 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


YOU WANT THE BEST? 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools se... 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd. Toronto 


end for Catalogue and Price List 


a ney roughont t! e¢ Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pink Co., Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 


-- Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can supply limited quantities of CEDAR 


4 We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


ship wie C.P_Ry., CN Ry., G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 
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Make Your Mill 


HEAVY FIR DIMENSION 


Is Our Particular Specialty 


The Heavier it is the Better we like it 


We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to 
16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Our grade is positively right, and prices will please 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Shipment by C.P.R.R., G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 


A good grade of lumber brings top price. Why not 
better your grade and earn the difference in price, in 


addition to saving the difference of what it is now cost- 
ing you to stack lumber and what it would cost with the 


Soule Simplex 
Power Edge Stacker 


Edge stacking is the correct method in loading the kiln car 
because the lumber forms vertical sheets which, when spaced 
with sticks, permits a free circulation of the heated air, in- 
suring rapid, uniform drying, and the lumber holding its 
shape. And don’t forget it 


SAVES USELESS LABOR COST 


of getting lumber loaded and into kilns. Hand stacking lessens your 
profit. It’s slow and inaccurate. With our power edge stacker it 
is possible to stack up to 80,000 ft. of lumber a day with one to three 
men, according to the amount sent to the machine. Sizes No. 1 and 
2 take lumber 18 and 24 in. wide respectively. 


TAKE OUR WORD FOR THIS: In twenty years we have learned 
a lot about stacking and drving lumber which you might be glad to 
know. The information is gratis. Let’s discuss your requirements, 
individually, and make your mill earn you more. Get the catalog 
that speaks the truth about our Edge and Flat Stackers. 


Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian, Miss, 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


ear « CAPITAL BRAND —. 
AWA: | (ATL 
CAPITAL. CAPITAL. 


“High Speed” 


QUALITY KNIVES 


Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hard Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle @ 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


/ HAND 
SA\ 


DISSTON, Philadelphia—Toronto, Canada 
TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS. 


Strikingly significant on this, our SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, is the 
sweeping verdict of the continued supremacy of Quality, Workmanship 


and Efficiency of DISSTON GOODS. 


ae 


ee 
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Forest Mills of British 


J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 
| Columbia, Ltd. 


Limited 


Manufacturers TH E Head Off; 
oF a ea Ice : 
ACCEPTED Revelstoke, B. C. 
Reliable LEATHER — 
Beltin | BELT Classes of Mountain Lumber. 
pening OF 


White Pine, Western 
Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


| | To-Day 
QUALITY 
Never Varies - 8 on ms 
3 =] 
% 


55 Years in the 


Market and M T eouTo 
STILL ONTREAL e) 


_ WE LEAD WINNIPEG ES gence, 5 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Head fee | Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL FOUR MODERN MILLS 


Please note the initials of this Company 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Everything 
in Lumber 


Write, wire or phone us. We can 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 
QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber Handles, Ete. 


We Sell to Dealers Only 


"Exclusive Sales Agents: 


B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


WHERE BIG PROFITS 
ARE OBTAINED! 


Goodhue 
Belts 


The choice of most 
belt users, because 
they save money, 
time and trouble. 


Goodhue Belts stretch from 15% to 25% less than any other, and will give 
a long and reliable service under adverse conditions. 


The ‘‘ Acme Waterproof” Belting is made for wet places, and is particularly 
distinguished for this special work. After once introduced, your sales will 
rapidly increase. 


Write at once for full particulars and prices. 


GOODHUE BELTS ARE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co., Limited 


Danville, P.Q. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives : 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1112 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


WESTERN 


estern [umberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED, Publishers 


Huew C. MacLean - - - - President 
302 Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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e It is gratifying to be able to record 
B.C. Tonnage for B.C. that ago a eal issue, which present- 
Goods ed the suggestion of a well-known 
Vancouver citizen, Mr. Hugh McLean, 
as to the best means for creating a fleet of B. C. lumber carriers, the 
subject has continued to receive the attention its importance fully 
merits. In the interval the special committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade has very carefully weighed the merits of Mr. McLean’s plan, 
together with a later proposal offered by Messrs. Barton & Castle, 
and while reaffirming the need for the immediate provision of tonnage, 
either sail or steam, for the carriage of our products to the markets 
of the world, the decision was reached that Messrs. Barton & Castle’s 
scheme was unwieldly and impracticable, and support could not be 
given to Mr. McLean’s proposal favoring government-owned vessels. 
As an alternative proposition the committee lent unanimous en- 
dorsation to a resolution declaring in favor of privately-owned ships 
aided by the government in the way of subsidy or otherwise. It was 
also agreed that the committee recommend to the parent board the 
advisability of making a prompt appeal to the provincial government 
setting forth the urgent need for province-owned ships on the Pacific, 
especially at the present time, for the carrying of British Columbia 
cargoes. When taking action along the line indicated by its special 
committee the Vancouver Board of Trade will seek the strong co- 
operation of the Boards of Trade of Victoria, Prince Rupert, New 
Westminster, Nanaimo and North Vancouver, and will no doubt be 
able to present a very strong plea for government support on a gen- 
erous scale. 

The day that sees the completion of half-a-dozen B. C. lumber 
carriers of auxiliary type may be pricked off on the calendar of pro- 
gress as marking the true commencement of British Columbia’s career 
as an exporter of lumber to the markets of the world. 

What the movement now lanuched may ultimately achieve may 
be inferred when we state that the foreign shipments of the Hastings 
Mills are alone sufficient in volume to keep a fleet of twenty medium- 
sized lumber carriers constantly in commission, and possibly twenty- 
five additional vessels could be kept busy by the other tidewater mills 
of the province. With better facilities for catering to the foreign de- 
mand our shipments would rapidly increase in volume and give em- 
ployment to many more home-owned carriers. Millions of dollars 
now paid out in freight charges would under this new ‘plan be kept 
in circulation ir British Columbia. 
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trade centres that the province would 

B.C. Lumbermen Should ess men of Fe soe ane other B.C. 
Speak Up Canal it became apparent to the busi- 

Soon after the opening of the Panama 

be unable to benefit to the full extent hoped for from the construction 
‘of this great waterway until a Canadian customs officer had been 
stationed at New York to facilitate the interchange of products be- 
tween the widely separated provinces of the Dominion. It was dis- 
covered also that the cheap water transportation thus placed at the 
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service of American manufacturers made it possible for them to ship 
goods to Vancouver, pay the duty, and yet sell them for less money 
than local firms felt compelled to ask for like goods manufactured in 
Eastern Canada and laid down here by rail. In due course a memorial 
setting forth the facts and the action required to remedy the state 
of affairs complained of was placed in the hands of Premier Borden 
and the Hon. the Minister of Customs by our local member, Mr. H. H. 
Stevens. For some reason there has been unlooked-for delay in 
getting action on the request, despite the existence of precedents, and 
it would seem to be fairly well established that the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other forces have been opposing the ap- 
pointment. The patience of our business men having at last become 
exhausted, the trade and commerce and transportation sections of 
Vancouver Board of Trade held a joint meeting on October 7th, and 
after the adoption of a strongly-worded resolution it was arranged 
that a joint conference of the committees of Victoria, New West- 
minster and Vancouver Boards of Trade be held some days later 
to meet Mr. G. E. Walsh, manager of the transportation department 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who had been deputed 
by that body to submit a proposition to secure cheaper rates from the 
railways on certain commodities on condition that the business men 
of this Coast withdraw their request for a customs officer in New 
York. That this suggestion will not be acceded to is a foregone con- 
clusion, because of the existence of a very strong feeling that the ap- 
pointment asked for would do more than anything else to bring about 
a reduction in present railway freight rates. 

Where this agitation touches our lumbermen very closely is in 
its assured beneficial effect on the trade of Vancouver and other B. C. 
ports, and the resultant benefit to be derived by the people of the pro- 
vince as a whole. Having no vessels of their own, our exporters of 
lumber and shingles when making shipments to Atlantic Coast points 
have to depend on the regular freight lines via the Canal for trans- 
portation of their products. The quantity of goods carried for Van- 
couver being comparatively small, the vessels do not come north, the 
result being that our lumbermen are subjected to the expense of hav- 
ing to deliver their shipments at ship’s side at Seattle. We have here 
one of the finest harbors in the world, but we lack tonnage to carry 
away our lumber, grain and other products. Until we can provide 
freight in sufficient quantities to make it worth while for vessels to 
come here the lumber industry and other lines of business will remain 
under a serious handicap. There is also the strong probability that 
an interchange of water-borne goods between [astern and Western 
Canada would benefit our lumbermen in various ways by lowering the 
price of supplies required for their mills and camps. For these and 
other reasons the effort to have a Canadian customs iacilities estab- 
lished in New York should have the active support of all British 
Columbia lumbermen. 


The Resolution se the Facts 


Whereas, this joint meeting of the trade and commerce and 
transportation committees of the Vancouver Board of Trade has been 
called for the purpose of considering the question of the development 
of the British Columbia ports, with which the growth of our cities 
and interior territory is closely allied; 

And whereas, the British Columbia Boards of Trade have ap- 
plied to the Minister of Customs for the appointment of a Canadian 
Customs inspector at the port of New York, so that the customs 
regulations could be complied with in the transportation of Canadian 
goods from Eastern to Western Canada, and vice versa; 

And whereas, such transportation via the Panama Canal would 
greatly benefit the shipper and consumer for the following reasons: 

(a) The consumers of British Columbia would be enabled to pur- 
chase in Eastern Canada more advantageously much of the goods 
which they are now obliged to purchase from foreign market. 

(b) Conversely, the return cargo for ships would be the grain of 
Alberta and British Columbia, the lumber and wood products, can- 
ned salmon and other fish, fruit and food stuffs. 

(c) The fact that the Panama Canal has greatly shortened the 
trade routes of almost all of Canada’s competitors in the foreign trade 
makes it incumbent upon British Columbia to avail herself to the 
utmost of that route, both in her foreign and in her inter-provincial 
trade. 

It is resolved that it be imperative that if the British Columbia 
ports and Western Canada are to get their proper and legitimate 
share of the increased outbound and inbound trades that will follow 
the Panama Canal route, and if these ports are to keep pace with the 
other Pacific ports in which such elaborate preparations have been 
made for the increased trade, and are to utilize the harbor improve- 
ments and other transportation facilities that are now under con- 
struction in British Columbia and Western Canada, the application of 
the British Columbia Boards of Trade be granted without further 
delay. 

And it is further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent 
the Honorable Sir Robert Borden, Premier of Canada; the Honorable 
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Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce; the Honor- 
Dr. J. D. Reid, Minister of Customs, as well as to our own Pre- 
Richard McBride, and to every British Columbia member 
minion House of Commons. 


scorgee FL. 
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The present titanic struggle in which 
the nations of Europe are engaged is 


Wire Rope Prices 


Advancing affecting the lumber industry ron Brit- 
ish Columbia in a manner that hither- 
to has excited no remark owing to local circumstances. Nine-tenths 


see ear rope used by the loggers of the province comes from 
B rita ul 1d it has become known that the output available for export 
has een greatly restricted owing to huge purchases for Admiralty 
id W: ar Office purposes, the higher cost of steel and the taking over 


of many of the plants by the Munitions Board. Already an advance 
of 25 per cex nt. in the price of some lines is noted, and it may be taken 
for granted that if the war continues there will be a further stiffen- 
ing in lues. 

This 1 inpleasant possibility of the war situation escaped the no- 
tice of most of our lumbermen mainly for the reason that during the 
past year there has been only a limited demand for new rope. While 
logging « /perations he ive been fairly brisk and the output of the camps 
well up to last year’s footage of timber, the work was carried on with 
every po ssible economy owing to the low selling price of logs, the 


result being that second-hand rope was used w herever possible. Sup- 
plies | of this class of material are now pretty well exhausted and log- 
gers Sessions wise to the actual conditions facing them. Most 
of icin now know that the warehouses of Vancouver and Victoria 
dealers hold comparatively limited stocks of wire rope, that there 
oe ainty of the supply being replenished, and that with the 
prospect ahe:z ad of great activity in ‘the logging industry next spring 
there is not enough wire rope on hand to start up all ‘the camps in 
| It is a fact that a number of our big logging companies 


is no 


roper sh 


pec! lape. 


re fully alive to the situation and are making heavy advance pur- 
chases of wire rope at prices that w ill represent a substantial sav- 
ng over the cet itions certain to rule next spring, while the assur- 


ice of a supply when needed is also worth a great deal. 

It may be possible to secure wire rope from the American manu- 
facturers, but it would be unwise to place too much dependence on 
this way out of the difficulty. Already the rope firms across the bor- 
der have found it necessary to advance prices, and so keen is the 
abroad that some of the surplus stocks have been exported at 
akon that meant a handsome profit. Other manufacturers have re- 
fused temy ting offers made, preferring to hold their stocks for United 
States requirements, and it may happen that no surplus will be avail- 
able for Br ritish Columbia requirements. 


If retail lumber dealers will quit buy- 

: ing poor shingles the manufacturers 
Why Shingles Are Poor will ait making them. 
‘ There is a fairly large percentage of 
who will not pay five cents a thousand more for 
gles than they pay for the ordinary, hit or miss kind. 
foregoing is the manner in which a shingle 
agent places at the door of the retail dealer some of 
the responsibility for poor shingles. 


The gentleman quoted also says that the very 


etail lumbermen 


substance the 


dealers who are 


first t mplain about quality are the ones who invariably refuse to 
ay a decent, price for shingles, always insisting on buying at five 
market. 


nts under the 
i matter worthy of the consideration of retailers—not 
, but as associations. Discussing this problem 
nerican contemporary, the Retail Lumberman and 
I association among retailers has any merit, it 
as applied to the stock in trade of its mem- 
integrity of the gentlemen comprising its 
men. A trade association of retail dealers 
oice in the matter of grades, methods of manu- 
¢ the stock its members handle; but that right 
ording to all rules of logic and fairness, the 
give full support individually and collectively to those 
re striving to better trade conditions by pro- 
hed products that will give the consumers the 


dividuals 


the best shingles and the poorest shingles, 
, is wide enough to permit manu- 
ight their production to such an ex- 
stock for five, ten, or even twenty cents 
nade shingle can be marked for. So long as 
nate between the two kinds—the honestly 
is a demand for the 


ling runes 


do so. to 


tia IC 
as there 
be bought a few cents below the market—just 


n¢gies ary long 


so long will such shingles be made, and retailers must accept responsi- 
bility for the existence of such stock to just the extent to which they 
foster their use. y 

There is a legitimate use for cheap shingles for temporary work, 
but if the use ote low grade shingles were confined strictly to such 
purposes ample supplies could be obtained from mills whose principal 
output is high grade stock; but the cheap shingles would be sold 
strictly as such, and for the purpose stated, and would comprise only 
a very minor portion of the shingle stock of the average retail dealer. 
The aim should be for dealers to keep a good supply of high grade 
shingles, promote their sale on every possible occasion, seek to con- 
vince consumers that it does not pay to put a low erade shingle on a 
permanent building, that the saving is infinitesimal compared to thes 
difference in durability. : 

Dealers who make a practice of shopping around until they find 
a chance to buy shingles of doubtful value at a few cents below the © 
prevailing market should be the last to criticize manufacturers for — 
making poor shingles. Why not be consistent? be 
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A reserve fund ought to be created by 
every man engaged in the retail lum- 
ber trade. No one can say when it 
will be most needed, but if a person ; 
stays in business for any length of time he will find himself sorely in 
need of current funds. If money is needed, it can be secured only by 
recourse to a reserve fund; by borrowing, or by disposing of one’s 
stock at a sacrifice. 

If no funds have been held in reserve for emergencies, borrow- 
ing from the bank or money-lender is the first field sought. If the 
dealer is successful in obtaining a loan, he must pay interest. It is 
too often the case that a man must have money when the market is 
tightest, and a higher rate of interest must be paid for the accom- 
modation than under normal conditions. That means hardship which 
the average dealer is not in a position to stand. 

Should it be inconvenient or impossible to borrow the needed 
money, the last resource is a sacrifice of stock. To raise money on a 
portion of one’s stock quickly means a sacrifice of profits, and often 
a part of the selling costs, especially when the materials see been 
sold on a narrow margin. 

The best way to provide for these contingencies—and they are 
bound to come to everyone sooner or later—is to create a reserve fund 
in prosperous times. As much money as can be spared from the net 
profits will be a nucleus, but will hardly suffice, unless the dealer is 
very fortunate in making large profits. 

Upon this foundation a good substantial sum can each year be 
built by taking the cash discounts and laying them aside to be used 
only in case ready money is needed. Two per cent. off here, five there, 
and ten on another bill of materials, will soon amount up to a good 
round sum. If this.is done for several years the dealer who has — 
created such a reserve fund can laugh at the coming of hard times, 
money scares and panics. For, no one is so independent as the dealer — 
who has money in the bank and all debts paid. 
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Bush fires in the Fraser Valley this 
season oOver-ran an area estimated at 
14,000 acres—mostly logged-over lands. 
If left to nature the burned-over area — 
will quickly reseed itself and in the course of a very few years will 
again be ripe for another scarifying process, with resultant costs to 
lumbermen, ranchers and the government fire protection service. — 

The soil of the Fraser Valley is amazingly fertile, but as yet is” 
cultivated only in spots. When British Columbia comes into its own 
—when the teeming millions of Europe discover what we have to 
offer in the way of land and climate to new settlers—the entire Fraser 
Valley will become a market garden for the supply of vegetables and — 
fruits now imported at heavy cost to feed our present sparse popula- — 
tion. As yet not over one per cent. of the land is under cultivation, 
but things will be different a few years hence. Many saw and shite” 
mills are steadily cutting away the original heavy forest growth and ~ 
making it possible for the rancher and market gardener to get on the ~ 
land. To this end the fires which break out in the slashings on old 
logging areas are in a measure blessings in disguise, because they — 
still further aid the settler in his pioneer work. 

To allow the Fraser Valley burned areas to reseed for forest 
growth would, in the opinion of the Western Lumberman, be a serious” 
mistake, and we welcome the suggestion of Mr. Frank McKenzie, ag 4 
prominent resident of the Valley, that the bush lands which were over- 
run by fire this season be sown with grass seed by the government. — 
In this way future fire risk would be guarded against and the rich — 
pasturage thus provided would enable the ranchers to engage more 
extensively in stock-raising, with ultimate benefit to the unbesea 
industry. 

In the State forests of Oregon and Tiasiunetaee and on the hold- a 


Create a Reserve Fund 


Burned-Over Areas for 
Pastures 
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ings of many of the larger lumber companies, great attention is paid 
to the grassing of suitable areas, with the result that thousands of 
cattle, sheep, hogs and goats find succulent pasturage each season. 
The Provincial Goyernment as yet has done nothing along this line, 
and a start might be made in the Fraser Valley areas at slight expense. 
We believe Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, will see the ad- 
vantage of forestry and agriculture joining hands in this experiment. 
When the good results have been made apparent—as they will be— 
‘then the government can take in hand the seeding of burned areas in 
other parts of the province which are unstitable for the growth of 
new timber of a useful kind. 


Editorial Chips and Edgings 


Tests recently carried out in Portland went to prove that the 
creosoting of fir timber has very little effect upon the strength value of 
the wood, the deterioration being only three per cent. Tests were 
made on a piece of 7 x14 in., which withstood the pressure of 49,000 


pounds before breaking. 


C. Peto Bennett, of London, England, one of the largest dealers 
in box shooks in the world, is expected on the Coast shortly. The 
Monetary Times notes that Mr. Bennett has done some business in 
Toronto and Montreal on his.way West, and that his object is to 
establish relations with Canadian firms which may lead up to orders 
for ee 000,000 worth of forest Les 


It has been calculated that for the forests of Germany there is 
paid annually forty million dollars for administration, care and labor 
therein, and upon which about a million people exist; for transporta- 
tion of forest products there is paid twenty million dollars; and for 
wages in the manufacture of forest products, one hundred and fifty 
million dollars, maintaining three million more people. 


A representative of a Danish transportation company who has 
been visiting on the West Coast predicts that shipments to Europe 
of Pacific Coast lumber after the war is over will be on such a large 
scale that the lumber industry will seem to date from that period. He 
says that America will not begin to get the benefits of the Panama 
Canal until the end of the war, and that European nations will then 
become buyers of Northwestern lumber to an extent undreamed of. 
He does not make any prediction, however, as to when we may ex- 
pect the war to end. 


British railways are now using for the first time sleepers sawn 
and hewn from trees large enough for only one sleeper, the heart be- 
ing near the centre of the sleeper. In the past sleepers have all been 
made from trees large enough to produce a log ten inches square; this 
log or “sleeper-block” as it is known in the trade, when split, pro- 
duced two sleepers, each with the heart of the tree less than one inch 
from the surface of the sleeper. Insistence on this location of the 
heart has been an important point which would rule out any trade in 
sleepers from Eastern Canada, where sleepers are nearly all manufac- 
tured from trees too small for the production of ten-inch blocks. 


The B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Limited, Van- 
cover, has now sufficient export business contracted for to keep its 
well-known plant, the Hastings Mills, cutting steadily for the next 
six months. Managing Director Hamber, who gave the first impulse 
to the present strong agitation for province-owned lumber earriers, 
early in October received a cable order from the firm’s London repre- 
sentative for two full cargoes of railway sleepers to be delivered early 
in the coming year to one of the allied nations, and other war depart- 
-ment orders are probable. For exactly half a century the company 
has been exporting lumber to many parts of the globe, and as many 
as a dozen deep-sea carriers have been moored at its docks at one 
time. The big mill has a ten-hour capacity of 225,000 feet. 
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Widespread interest has been aroused by the recent publication 
‘entitled “How to Finish British Columbia Wood,” 
circulated under the direction of the Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister ‘of 
Lands. Numerous requests for copies are being received, not only 
from within the province, but also from the prairie and eastern pro- 
vinces, and already it has been found necessary to issue a second 
edition. In addition to the lumber companies, applications are com- 
ing in from architects, builders, house decorators, carpenters, manual 
instructors in schools, and others interested in the use of wood. The 
manner in which the pamphlet has been received by the public indi- 
cates that the use of wood for interior finish of homes, offices and 


which is being ° 


other buildings is a subject calling for much attention. Copies of the 
publication will be mailed free, so long as the supply permits, upon 
application to the Forest Branch, Victoria. 


Another B. C. Pulp Mill in Prospect 


Through an application made in Supreme Court, Vancouver, on 
October 5th, it became known that Messrs. Whalen Bros., of the 
B. C. Sulphite Fibre Company, Limited, Howe Sound, have had in 
contemplation for some time the erection of another big pulp plant at 
Quatsino Sound, where the Colonial Lumber & Paper Company con- 
trols over 55,000 acres of pulp wood lands and a water power of 20,000 
miners’ inches. Messrs. Whalen Bros. applied to the court to restrain 
the shareholders of the Colonial Company from entering into a con- 
tract for the sale of the assets to Lester W. David, of Seattle, the 
well-known lumberman who promoted the Ocean Falls Company 
and others. At a meeting of shareholders of the Colonial Lumber 
& Paper Company, held in Vancouver the day previous, a motion was 
passed to sell the assets of the company to Mr. David, acting for a 
Seattle syndicate of capitalists, under conditions which call for an 
immediate commencement upon the erection of a pulp mill on Quat- 
sino Sound and the development of the pulp and water concessions. 


In support of the application for a restraining order counsel for 
Messrs. Whalen produced documents showing that the shareholders 
of the Colonial Company had entered into a prior agreement with the 
management of the B. C. Sulphite Fibre Company on December 10, 
1914, whereby in return for securing a bond issue of $2,000,000 for a 
new company, payment of a $50,000 deposit to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and by agreeing to erect before July 31, 1917, a $500,000 pulp 
mill, Messrs. Whalen Bros. were to receive $823,000 of preferred stock 
and $1,249,000 of ordinary stock in the new company. 

Counsel for the Colonial Company contended that Messrs. unelen 
had invalidated the agreement by not expending $50,000 in develop- 
ment work before fis, and therefore his clients were acting. within 
their rights in accepting Mr. David’s more attractive offer. 

Argument was adjourned for a few days on the understanding 
that the sale be not proceeded with in the meantime. Later an in- 
junction was granted the Messrs. Whalen until November, when the 
case will again be argued. 


Poles for the British Government 


The following copy of a letter written by the Assistant Controller 
of Post Office Stores, London, will interest British Columbia pro- 
ducers of poles: 

“Adverting to the supply to the British Post Office of telegraph 
and telephone poles by Canadian timber merchants, I beg to say that 
the Forest Branch of the Province of British Columbia has already for- 
warded a red cedar telegraph pole as a specimen. This sample is 
under examination and test, but it is as yet too soon to say whether 
this class of timber will be suitable for British Post Office require- 
ments. 

“This department will be happy to consider other Canadian tim- 
bers, provided sample poles are forwarded. It should be pointed out, 
however, that a single pole is hardly sufficient to enable a compre- 
hensive test to he made, and should any of your correspondents intend 
submitting specimens, you will perhaps be so good as to ask them to 
send not fewer than six poles. 

“I should perhaps add that, owing to the reduction in engineering 
work as a result of the war, the department will not be in the market 
for poles this autumn.” 


New Cedar Mill at Powell Lake 


Messrs. R..W. MeNair and J. J. McKay, of Vancouver and Ev- 
erett; Wash., respectively, are the joint owners of a new cedar mill 
at Powell Lake, about 75 miles up the Coast, which started cutting 
on October 19th. The mill is operated with steam power and the 
daily capacity is about 25,000 feet, the output being in the form of 
strips for cedar bevel siding, etc., which ev entually will be flumed 
to tidewater, a distance of one and one-half miles. About fifty men 
will be employed in the mill and woods operations all winter. The 
incorporated name of the new concern is the Mac. & Mac. Cedar 
Company, Limited. 


Have New Sales Manager 


Mr. W. E. Hardy, for the past eleven years connected with the 
Diamond Rubber Company, and the B. F. Goodrich Company, and 
lately in charge of the sales of their mechanical rubber goods division, 
has lately been appointed sales manager of the Boston Belting Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, manufacturers of mechanical rubber 
goods. 
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RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


Individualism or Co-operation for Retailers 


There seems to be an itching among a certain class of manutac- 
and wholesalers for selling direct to the consumer and thus 
that would otherwise go to the local retailer. 


ning the profits 


They want to do away with what they deem is the cumbrous ma- 
hinery of the retail lumber yard and the retail store and substitute 
the ideal method of trading direct; the old primitive way that pre- 

iled befor re there was organized business. But while they are in- 


ideal fancies and trying to figure out how they are 
to d » it they forget or don’t have a comprehensive realization 
getting next to the consumer. They know 
t they are in all ways free to do it and it looks so simple 
and easy. I am reminded here of a story that I once heard told at 


ulging in th ese 


f what the real cost is of 


1e of our conventions that seems apropos in this case. 

An old darky preacher took for his text, “Salvation is free,” and 
‘mm ed tel} after his discourse ordered a collection. One of his par- 
shioners k him to task for it after the service and said: 

a h, pahson, you just done gone and preached salvation 


m free d then you done gone ordered a collection right away. 
Ah wants you to ’splain dat.” 
‘We says the parson, “hit am just like dis: You go down 


Now 


de er f de street two blocks and you comes to de ribber. 
can lay down and drink all you wants and hit am free, but if 
\ vants dat water piped to your house, hits gwine to cost you 
sun r de pipin’. Salvation am free but hit’s de pipin’ what 


So likewise in the case of the manufacturer wanting to sell direct 


the consumer. It is the “piping what costs” to get his goods to 
the consumer, whose benefit he seems so solicitous about. It looks 
easy from his viewpoint to pipe his goods to a consumer, 


the trouble is his piping is not of the right kind. It lacks the 
uality which the local retailer is able to give. And this ser- 
ice quality means more than mere delivery. It means the assemb- 
ling of a stock that comes from all over the country, giving the cus- 
tomer an opportunity to see and look over what he is going to buy 

taking it in small or large amounts according to his needs. If 
in money at the time, his credit serves him instead, and 


time adds to the cost of the “pipin’ ” which the retailer 


service q 


e has to bear, and is a part of a service which the manufac- 
rer cz t give. F 

This local service includes all that a retailer is to the home con- 

sumer and to the general community as well and constitutes the 


strong connection (or piping) which he has with the local trade, but 
t it are heavy and include the wear and tear of his daily 


is We s the use of his capital. This personal service is some- 

hin g which the manufacturer is absolutely unable to give, and there- 
he can never with reason hope to eliminate the retailer, who 

t as much a part of the business as he is and as essential. You 

re do without him than you can the carpenters, or the 

ks that prepare the food that we eat. The sensible thing to do 
branches of the industry to get together and find out 

friction and remove them. It is all “piffle’ and 

the blame on the other fellow when things don’t 


eo to suit us. And moreover it shows a weakness in ourselves when- 


A Confession of Weakness 


hear of a manufacturer or a wholesaler cutting loose 
hannels of business in opening up a direct-to-the- 
me as an unfailing evidence that it is 

is part and an admission that he is 
played in the regular way. There 
business ability and moral character of 
loyal to the retailer’s interest and 
trade of the consumer. There is 
God’s earth than a hypocrite, and it is only found 
Vhen a man is a failure as a wholesaler 

e and hold it, he does not lay the 
ethods. No, he cusses the retailers and 
their patronage, and forthwith be- 
telling them they 
and by giving him their 
yoorhouse. He poses as a bene- 
consumer in protecting him 
d Nearun He promises every- 


the consumers by 


pense of the one getting it, for business obtained in this way is a 


thing: does as little as he can for his gullible patrons and is withal 
the biggest liar in the business world. The straight out and out mail 
order concerns are legitimate and regular of their kind, but the — 
double-dealing manufacturer or wholesaler is a fraud in the regular 
business and a “delusion and a snare” to his patrons. 

I am not merely giving expression to my feelings in telling what — 
I think of these business mongrels but I’m telling what I know from — 
actual experience and observation, and I want to say also that the 
retailer who patronizes these double-dealers for a promised advan- 
tage, is not only injuring those who are loyal to his interests, but 
he is also doing a part in the eliminating of himself as a retailer. 


Not Enough of Co-operation 
Not only the retail business, but the whole lumber industry is — 


suffering to-day from too much individualism. Every man in the — 


trade has gone on doing what seemed expedient in his own eyes, — 


irrespective of what effect it might or would have on the other com- 


ponents of the business as a whole. To use a slang phrase, “No man 
has given a damn for the other fellow.” The manufacturer has gone 
on running his own plant in the attitude of resentment against dic- 
tation as to the amount of his output, regardless of what effect it 
would have on the market. Scores of mills have been built that were 
not needed. But the individualistic spirit of men with credit and 
more or less capital impelled them to project themselves into the 
field of competition relying more on intangible possibilities than on 
the actual needs of the industry. The eile of this is being re- 
vealed to them now, and their cry now is, “What must we do to be 
saved” from our go-it-alone disposition; and as men do when in a 
blind-alley of danger, they are reaching out to touch each other for 
a mutuality of protection and endeavoring by collective effort to — 
remedy the consequences of the past go-it-alone spirit. They are 
doing now what they should have done twenty years ago, but the ~ 


individual spirit was too strong and proud then to co-operate for the — 


purpose of restraining themselves. 


Individualism has been strong, too, with the retailers. They are 
suffering also from the effects of it, but not in the same degree as 
the producers, because they began earlier to work together in asso- 
ciated effort for the protection of their interests, and the develop- 
ment of the association spirit as the result of this effort has led to 
the adoption of ideas and methods that have materially improved the 
retail business as a whole. Where individualism is more strongly 
marked now is in the relations between local dealers. It is more so © 
in some localities than others. In these places the competitive feeling 
is stronger than good judgment and common sense, and perverted 
into a personal feeling of combativeness and the survival of the fit- 
test. But everywhere this personal feeling against a competitor more 
or less prevails. Dealers work against each other instead of with 
each other for the creating and promotion of business. “Tis true 
retail lumbermen are estopped by law from entering into a price 
combination, but there is no law that can prevent them from com- 
bining with each other to create more business in their locality and 
co-operating to promote it. In so doing each will be the gainer. This 
getting business at the expense of a competitor is also at the ex- 


two-edged proposition. It cuts both ways. In many places one-half 
of the dealer’s time and thought are occupied in devising ways and 
means to down his competitor through cutting his prices and “knock- 
ing” his reputation. Whereas, if he would devote that time in stimu- 
lating people to build better houses and have better conveniences 
around their homes and in every way promoting the use of what he 
has to sell he would pay less attention to studying how cheap he 
could sell to beat the prices of the other yard. 


Not a Paying Policy 


This go-it-alone policy is probably gratifying to one’s selfish- 
ness, but when carried out in a small town where business is not — 
stimulated by co-operation it is not generally a paying proposition, 
for when one dealer manifests a hog-it-all disposition the other com- — 
petitors combine to force him to pay for it by making him take the ~ 
business at little or no profit. Not a dollar’s worth more of business 
is created by such methods. I was talking with a dealer of the old © 
school this summer and he made the remark: “I don’t want anyone > 
to dictate to me how I shall run my business.” I have heard this” 
same sentiment expressed many times by the same type of business 
men. They are so strongly individualistic they won’t harmonize 
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with anyone in business nor in anything else. In fact, they are 
hardly satisfied with themselves. Some of you probably have one 
of this type of competitor to deal with. You want to harmonize with 
him but he won't let you, and the more you try it the more suspicious 
he becomes as to your intentions. Now, the thing to do with such 
a character is to let him alone, and go to work on a policy to 
create and develop your own business on different lines from what 
he is doing. 

‘Do not depend on selling bills by getting them away from him. 
But take the money you will save in this kind of competition and 
spend it in a systematic course of advertising, and direct in this 
way the thought and attention of the public mind to you and your 
business. Get the people to come to your office to see you and talk 
about what your specific advertising has suggested to them. Be pre- 
pared for this in being able to show them a plan for any kind of 
building they may want, and the complete cost of it. Remember 
above all things, that it is the building they want and have in mind 
and its total cost more than they have of the details of the quantities 
and kind of materials. And if it is an inducement make the offer 
to contract to sell them the whole building complete for a stipu- 
lated amount. Depart from some of your old customs, if necessary, 
and adjust yourself to a service that will attract and please the trade. 
Make your office the public library for information concerning every- 
thing relating to building matters and the right use of everything 
you have in stock. If you desire people to take an interest in you, 
you must exercise a working interest in them, give freely of your 
service and don’t be stingy about it. Someone at one of our con- 
ventions said this in his talk: 


“To be happy, you must give; to be successful, you must take, 
_and to be both happy and successful, you must give and take.” 


Your competitor of the old school would turn up his nose at 
this kind of a business doctrine, although he is perfectly willing to 
subscribe to the “taking” part of it, but he don’t believe nor under- 
stand that in giving anything it will ever come back, and yet, there 
is nothing truer in all the laws of the universe. Somehow, this is 
the hardest thing to pound into the heads of the generality of busi- 
ness men: especially in the matter of advertising. It seems to most 
a waste of money to spend it in printers’ ink and scatter it over an 
ocean of intangibility, and still there are abundant proofs that when 
done in the right way no greater returns can be shown for the money 
given out for the purpose. 


By pursuing such a policy as outlined above you will build up 


-- a business of your own that the ordinary competition cannot take 


away from you. But how much more might be done if both you and 
your competitor would work together along the lines of this policy. 
Tf one can do much, two can do more in a combination of team work 
for any purpose. And then again, the whole town and farming 
community would be benefited also, and increase its radius of influ- 
ence. This is the kind of combination that country town business 
men will have to enter into if they would have their towns develop 
into attractive centres of progress and living, and thus lessen the 
reasons for the younger element to go away to the large cities. 


I may seem visionary to you when I say that I believe there is 
a great future for the country towns. The price of land in the older 
states is getting so high that at the rate it is increasing, the time is 
not far distant when it will become unprofitable to farm as it is 
being done at the present time. It will be cut up into smaller farms 
and worked intensively so that forty acres will be all the average man 
can take care of. This will mean a large increase in the farming 
population and a corresponding growth in the size and importance 
of the country towns. It means also an expansion in the use of 
building materials and diversity in their use. In view of all this there 
is likewise a great future for the building material dealer in these 
country towns and he must keep pace with this progress and fit and 
adjust himself to these economic changes that are surely coming in 
this country and which are foreseen by others than myself. 


I was talking to a man the other day who is the owner of a 
number of farms. The rent he was getting from them did not yield 
him but little over 3 per cent. on the value of the land, and he had 
made up his mind to divide them up into smaller subdivisions and 
dispose of them in this way. Men accustomed to farming in the old 
countries could purchase forty acres and make a good living from 
them owing to their being trained in the knowledge of intensive 
cultivation. A number of men here in the city are making syste- 
matic efforts to place foreigners on small lots of land in this way, 
and so far have succeeded in placing over 1,200 of them in this state. 
This is going to make more business for the local lumbermen in those 
localities. 

At a bankers’ convention this summer I was surprised to see the 
- interest they were taking in the developing of intensive farming and 
of the farmers’ interests in general. I listened to some inspiring talks 
on this subject by country bankers who had passed their. lives in 
small towns and knew what they were talking about, and it seemed 
as though the greater part of the conversation was given up to dis- 


' terests of their respective localities. 
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cussing the problem of how to promote the economic interests of the 
country communities. As one man said, “We are here to consider 
how we shall take interest with the farmer as well as from him.” 

We usually regard a country banker as a sort of a sponge ab- 
sorbing everything and giving nothing out. And it struck me as 
something strange and significant to see a lot of these men seeking 
to co-operate in projects for advancing the economic and social in- 
The business of a lumber dealer, 
insofar as it relates to the selling of building materials, is, in its 
nature, wholly constructive. The banker’s business is to furnish 
means needed in such work and therefore he is vitally interested in 
the development of anything of this nature. If, therefore, the lumber 
dealers and the bankers of a town will unite in doing team-work along 
lines of constructive effort they will form a powerful combination 
that will produce results. 

These suggestions, I believe, are not only practical, but they are 
practicable if both these interests are willing to co-operate together 
in spirit and intelligent application. There is great need for the ton- 
ing down of the individualistic spirit in our country towns and getting 
it to co-operate for the larger interests of the whole.—C. H. Ketridge 
in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 


Midget Flour Mills for Lumber Dealers 


New ideas come and new ideas die, but those ideas directly benefit- 
ing mankind stay with us for ever. 

So it is that we draw the attention of the retail lumbermen— 
particularly the individual dealers—to the “Midget Marvel Flour 
Mill,” which is being sold by the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

This Midget Flour Mill has not been in use very long in Can- 
ada, and as the mill specially appeals to the lumber dealers we ven- 
ture to set forth the following particulars. 

. The Midget Mill is made in two sizes, having capacities of 25 
bbls. and 40 bbls. respectively of flour per day of 24 hours. The 
machine consists of four centrifugal flour dressers and all the neces- 
sary sifters and scalpers, all of which are contained in a single iron 


Mr. E. C. Bissell’s Midget Flour Mill at Mortlach, Sask., which 


shows a new profitable sideline for retail lumber dealers. 


frame 4 ft. 6 ins. wide and 6 ft. 6 ins. high. The 25 bbl. mill is 9 ft. 
long and the 40 bbl. mill 12 ft. long. In the whole machine only one 
elevator is used, and this is built in and forms part of the frame. Ow- 
ing to the short quick process employed, the flour is kept clean and 
bright, its natural color being preserved and its colatile oils are not 
evaporated. 

The machine is very simple to operate, not requiring previous ex- 
perience in milling. An intelligent mechanic can learn to operate it 
in a week or so. Since the Midget Mill was introduced into North 
America, it has practically replaced every other kind of milling ma- 
chinery for small mills. Over 500 have been sold in Canada and the 
United States. 

The accompanying illustration shows Mr. E. C. Bissell’s mill 
at Mortlach, Sask. Mr. Bissell is a contractor and builder. He also 
manufactures sashes and doors. In 1914 he took this Midget Mill 
proposition on as a sideline to his own business. During the four 
months ending July of that year he made 90,000 lbs. of flour, and 43,000 
Ibs. of bran and shorts, besides some gristing. After paying all ex- 
penses and $65 a month wages, he made approximately $800 net as a 
result of the four months’ work. This will allow the mill to pay for 
itself in eighteen months or less. 

The Midget Four Mill is capable of great possibilities for the 
lumber dealers in Western Canada and the idea seems to be a new 
money maker for the retailers. 

An illustrated catalogue numbered 126 “A,” containing a short 
history of the Midget Mill, the principles involved in its design, and 
interesting data relating to its purpose and achievements, will be 
mailed entirely free of cost to any interested party on application to 
the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
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A Splendid Selling Proposition for Retail Lumber 
Dealers in Western Canada 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has Issued Plan Books to its Members in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba—Idea is to Offer Modern Designs for Prairie Homes—Plan Books are Well 
Taken by Retailers—By Aggressive Work Dealers Will Do Fine Business—Nothing Like it Before. 


Staff Article* 


1e Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose head office 


WwW Ninnip eg, Mr. N. G. Neill being Secretary, has just issued over 
25,000 plan books containing plans of model houses, which may be 


a cost ranging from $500 to $6,000. For each design, plans 
a builder would require may be secured free of cost from any 
the members who are in a position to give, practically to a dollar, 

t of any of the structures contained in the plan book. This 
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fact alone should give the retail lumber dealer great confidence in 
oaching the people of the West for their business. Hitherto, 
etailers could not give an estimate which would be within a few dol- 
ars of the actual cost of the building, with the result that farmers 
thers gave their business to firms outside of their communities, 
y selecting their new houses, barns, etc., from illustrated cata- 


ones. Many « 


§ these houses cost many hundred dollars more than 

the catalogue price before being finally erected. Farmers in the West 
eed longer build haphazard abodes and thus learn by costly and 

aggravating experience what is best suited to their requirements in 
h f farm buildings. The officials of the Western Retail Lum- 


1's Association have been in a position to learn the mistakes of 
past and the consequent hardships to prairie settlers. Accord- 
: \ssociation set to work to improve the situation, and to 
his end, houses were designed and plans drawn by a specially en- 
ft of men, thoroughly versed in architecture and who were 
h the requirements of Western Canada. The work of the 
\ssociation, leading up to the publishing of these plan books, was 

ibed in detail in the August issue of the Western Lumberman. 


Nothing Like It Before 


has been nothing like it in the West before,” said Mr. 

>. Galvin, President of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
n, while discussing the new scheme. “We have talked the matter 
for years, but it was not until this year that the scheme got under 
dy who has travelled through the West realizes the need 
and in these plans, we knew that the requirements 
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awings and cuts of buildings appearing in this article are copyrighted by the 
gone ‘lation, Winnipeg, Man. 


Western Lumbermen’s 


The designs are such as would require standard grades and sizes — 
of lumber, and also standard building material and fittings, and hence, 
as the book points out, a building of economical construction may be — 
produced which also embodies the important factors of solid com- ~ 
fort, convenience and attractiveness. & 

Designs for barns, silos, portable and permanent granaries are ~ 
another feature of the plan book which has lately been distributed. — 


Mr. N. G. Neill, Secretary Western Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association. 


Practically all buildings required by the Western farmer are covered 
in this book, imeludine good drawings for horse barns, general pur- — 
pose barns, cattle barns, implement sheds, hog pens, poultry houses, 
dairy and ice houses, fanaa elevators, garages, and other structures. 
Some of the designs are simple and may be put up at the minimum 
of expense, while others provide for large structures and are suitable — 
for farming on an extensive scale. = 


Absolutely Out of the Ordinary 


Picking one of the plans out of the plan book we find that design 
No. 412 shows a typical farm house eminently adaptable for our 
Western farmers. 

Retailers, if you want something new, you will find it in the 
design of the ‘above farm house. It is designed to save labor. On the 
ground floor there are two rooms, but they are big ones. A conveni- 
ent pantry is situated off the kitchen (which may also be the dining 
room). From the spacious living-room a neat stairway leads to the — 
second storey, where, from a good-sized hall, three bedrooms are ~ 
entered. There is a big linen closet and an attractive feature is the 
bathroom. A word here will demonstrate the detail study given to — 
the layout of these houses. ‘In the illustration shown herewith, notice 
the location of the wash-basin, with medicine cupboard above, the — 
door of which would have a plate-glass mirror, and the window placed — 
close by provides excellent light. The front of this house is especially 
attractive with its long roof line extending over the verandah; the ~ 
gable lends individuality to the roof as well as giving excellent light — 
to the hall and stairway. 


\ 


Economical Implement Sheds 


One of the buildings which the farmers in Western, Canada haves 
stood in dire need of is a good implement shed; one which could be — 
economically built and added to to suit future requirements. “Pheu 
illustration shown herewith, B-602, is a practical design which will — 
appeal to the farmers. The implement shed is of compact appearance 
and the space is used to the very best advantage. This shed also can 
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View showing one of the many varieties of home buildings contained in the plan books of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


be increased in length to suit future requirements. It will be specially 
well worth the efforts that the retail lumbermen put forth to push the 
sale of this type of farm building. IT IS A SURE SELLER! It is 
interesting to note that this implement shed is erected to house the 
tractor and separator, in addition to the smaller machinery. 

; The illustration B-101, shown on this page, is that of a horse 
barn, the design being a simple and cheap one. There is a central 
passage in the barn with stout warm sliding doors at each end. A 
convenient feed-room with hay chute and ladder to loft is provided. 
A spacious harness room is provided with a handy cupboard sunk 
into the wall from the passage. All the stalls are of ample width, 
yet they do not waste any space. The barn contains 14 stalls and two 
box stalls. This constitutes an ideal little horse barn, and is one 
which will readily sell to the farmers of Western Canada. 

The retailers require only to have an aggressive spirit-and explain 
to the farmers the value and the construction of these houses, barns, 
silos, and other farm buildings contained in the plan book of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to create a permanent con- 
nection in this line. 

The drawings shown herewith are for Poultry and Hen Houses. 
The hen house will accommodate 100 hens. It is very complete with 
its nests, dropping board, roosts, and lighting board. ‘The front is 
covered with cotton in ordinary weather, and wood shutters holding 
up to the ceiling are always ready to be closed when required. 

The drawings of the portable poultry house have been worked 
up so as to use mostly odd lengths and short pieces of lumber, enabl- 
ing this very practical poultry house to be cheaply built. The door 
is panelled with poultry wire and it is recommended that a cotton 
frame be used when necessary. With substantial skids, this house 
can be removed from point to point as desired. 

The poultry on the farm has hitherto beén exremely ill housed, 
and for this reason the retail lumber dealers should have no difficulty 
in influencing the farmers of Western Canada, all of whom are good 
spenders when a point can be driven home showing them how by a 
little expenditure in erecting such buildings they could swell their 
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profits by leaps and bounds. This month we specially are of the 
opinion that the dealers should push these commodities. They are 
good sellers, and once they sell one poultry house their connection 
with the farmer will be a lasting one. And, what is more, one farmer 
will recommend the building to his neighbor, and this neighbor to 
another neighbor, and so forth, and the lumber dealer will soon find 
that his business is increasing much beyond his expectations as a 
result of his investment in a hundred or so Plan Books of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. It is not only necessary to order 
your Plan Books, but when you have received and distributed them 
in your community, it is absolutely essential that you stir yourself 
and visit every farmer and prospective customer into whose hands 
you have placed a copy. Only then will you make the impression 
which will create a new business that will be of a permanent nature. 


Adopt Modern Methods of Service 


Business is like most tasks—you cannot make good at it without 
the right tools shaped from sound knowledge. Get at the facts which 
will make business—the process may be slow, but the lesson you will 
learn will be doubly valuable to you because you dug the facts out 
yourself. 

Retailing lumber is undergoing an evolution. Years ago the re- 
tailers did not have the competition they now have to withstand, nor 
have they the many other troubles which now decrease their gross 
profits. The tendency of the times seems to be pulling the profit and 
expense lines together. They must be pulled apart. These can only 
be pulled apart by the elimination of guesswork. Conditions are 
continually changing. What was true yesterday will no longer be 
true next week. 

Therefore, retailers, by adopting modern methods of buying and 
selling your lumber the result will be that instead of merely “getting 
by,” or “existing,” you will be able to show a profit. And, in con- 
clusion, do not forget to push the most modern undertaking of your 
business, the PLAN BOOKS of the WESTERN RETAIL LUM- 
BERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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An implement shed built to house tractor and separator, in addition to the smaller machinery. 


SLIDING DOCL 


A horse barn of cheap design, containing 14 stalls and 2 box stalls. 


Unworkable Theories . 


Under the heading, “Unworkable Theories,” “The 2 x 4,” official 


bulletin of the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’. Association, pub- 
lishes a very interesting article relating to the sentiment among 
manufacturers in favor of establishing local distributing branches 


thre ick which to market their lumber “direct from mill to consumer.” 
The article points out the fallacy of such an undertaking, and because 
it is So pertinent, we reproduce it herewith: 

In a recent report to the Federal Trade Commission, Victor H. 
Beckman, for some hfteen years secretary of the old Pacific Coast 
Manufacturers’ Association, among other things urged that 
iufacturers organize and establish throughout the middle 
est syndicate lines of retail yards for the purpose of selling direct 


the consumer, and in this way reducing the retail price, and in- 
‘reasing the use of wood. Mr. Beckman asserts that the price of 

mber is at present kept at a prohibitive figure by the retailer of 
this section of the country, and that this condition has seriously cur- 
tailed the use of lumber for building purposes. 


Speaking for the state of Nebraska alone our American contem- 
porary, The Retail Lumberman, makes the following statement: “This 
plan has been tried out in this state by numerous manufacturers, but 


few of the still own yards in this state, and a larger part of 
se now existant do not handle any large percentage of material of 
n manufacture. The theory is very attractive, but like many 


ther the ries does not 


In the first place, 


work out satisfactorily in practice. 
when they establish these distributing yards 
‘etailers pure and simple, and subject to the same con- 
govern all other dealers in the same line. They become 
) the same competition, the same necessity of carrying ade- 


5 s, extending credit, etc., as the individual dealer com- 
ined of. No one is foolish enough to claim that they can operate 
‘SS percentage of expense than can the individual dealer, and 


ras our observation goes, are they content with a smaller 
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profit than is their independent neighbor. Indeed, ask any indepen- 
dent retailer whom he would prefer as a competitor—a line yard con- 
cern or an individual dealer—and he will at once express a preference 
for the line yard. Asked his reason for this choice he will probably 
say that it is because the large concern is usually more willing to 
maintain a fair margin of profit. The fact that his expense would be 
as great, and that his desire for a profit is at least as keen as the 
average individual dealer would indicate that the entrance of the 
manufacturer into the retail field would not bring about the reduction 
of retail prices necessary to the expansion of the uses. of wood as 
forecasted by Mr. Beckman’s beautiful theories. 


The old theory that a reduced price increases the demand has 
been exploded so long ago as to be scarcely worth consideration, 
except as it might tend to favor a substitute as against wood. The 
amount of building material curtailed by the difference of a few dol- — 
lars in the price of “material i is almost nothing, and in fact more lumber 
is sold during the reign of abnormally high prices than at any other 
time, the price being established by the demand, instead of the de-— 
mand being created by the price. If this were not so the manufacturer 
should at present be enjoying a rushing business, for, surely if the 
price is an incentive to buy, now is the accepted time for every dealer 
to get busy and purchase to the limit of his ability. But the truth — 
is that he, like his customer, is not induced to enter the market by 
the incentive of low prices. When the consumer makes up his mind 
to build and has the money with which to do it, he is not deterred by 
a few dollars more or less in the price of material. In fact, the amount 
of wood or substitutes for wood entering into the construction of the 
modern frame dwelling does not constitute more than one-third of 
the entire cost, and it is folly to suppose that any possible addition 
over a fair margin of profit which the dealer might be able to secure 
under the present day competition, would be sufficient to induce the 
builder to abandon his operations. 


Mr. Beckman’s plan is not practical for another reason; no manu- 
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tacturer of any kind of wood reaching this territory would, at a liberal 
estimate, be able to obtain more than 50 per cent. of his stock from 
among the items manufactured by himself. For the other 50 per 
cent. he would have to go upon the market in competition with his 
individual neighbor, and be subject to the same market conditions. 
He cannot enter the distributing field without subjecting himself to 
all the conditions surrounding the retail trade, and when he does that, 
he is in no better position to boost the uses of wood by a reduction 
in price than is the average individual dealer. 

The manufacturer should not pray to be delivered from his best 
friend, the retailer, but rather to be protected against himself. 

We think that the plea of Mr. Geo. X. Wendling of San Fran- 
cisco, for a governmentally established and maintained price f. o. b. 
the mill, would be much nearer the mark from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, for it is evident that only the fear of a jail sentence will 
induce some of the coast manufacturers to stick to the list. On 
second thought it occurs to us that should they follow Mr. Beck- 
man’s advice and enter the retail field, bringing to it the same tactics 
they have adopted in the wholesale trade, that they might lower the 
price to such an extent as not only to seriously embarrass the sub- 
stitute material man, but to actually back him off the boards. 

One thing which has contributed more to his inability to obtain 
a living price for his product than he is willing to confess even to 
himself, is his willingness on occasion to make a particularly cheap 
price to buyers without regard to the ultimate destination of his ma- 
terial. He may be sure that this stock in the hands of unscrupulous 
parties will return to vex him, and that he will have to meet the open 
competition of every car of material so misplaced. He cannot hope 
to sell to the mail order house without having to encounter the com- 
petition of this stock through the regular channels of trade. His 
legitimate customer, the retailer, must meet the active competition 
of this underpriced stock, and in order to do so he must be a bear 
upon the market. 

A little experience of our own while in the retail business well 
illustrates this point. One day a good customer came in with a 
lumber bill for a double corn crib, and upon learning the price drove 
his teams into the yard and proceeded to load the material. It so 
happened that we had just received a car of No. 1 Norway fencing 
which was priced at $3.00 per thousand more than the regular No. 
2 white pine stock, which we ordinarily carried, and which had been 
specified in this particular bill. In the course of loading his team 
our customer spied this fencing and asked the price. He decided that 
he was not justified in paying the difference, but he asked us if we 
would not let him have enough of it for the floor of the crib at the 
same price. As he was an excellent customer, had not asked us 
to cut the price quoted him nor to compete in any way in securing 
the bill, we told him we would gladly include the something like 700 
feet he required at no additional expense. 

Some three or four days later, his neighbor, also a good customer, 
came in for fencing, and of course he wanted the Norway, and at the 
price we had sold his neighbor the 700 feet for. He urged that as 
he bought as much lumber of us during the year as his neighbor, 
which was true, that we ought to let him have it at the same price. 
After vainly arguing the case, we let him have it, and next day an- 
other neighbor came in with the same arguments. 

In consequence, we sold the entire car load at a price which 
netted us little if any profit. It dawned upon us forcibly that the 
entire car load came into direct competition with the first 700 feet, 
and the price of the remaining seventeen or eighteen thousand feet 
‘was fixed by this first sale. 

Owing to the inability of the retail dealer to follow the fluctua- 
tions of the wholesale market in establishing his prices, he must con- 
sequently adopt a happy medium, and he is often accused of asking 
an unfair profit at times when the wholesale market is depressed, but 
nothing is ever said about the periods when he finds it almost im- 
possible to secure a living profit. It may be taken as an axiom thaz 
when the manufacturer is making the largest per cent. of profit from 
his sales, that the retailer finds his percentage of profit cut to the 
minimum and on the other hand, when the manufacturer is making 
the least the retailer is securing his largest margin. 

These conditions, however, are to the advantage of the manufac- 
turer, for he receives his largest percentage of profit when his volume 
_ of sales is greatest, while the retailers’ largest margins are more often 
made when his sales are at ebb tide. 


Mr. N. G. Neill, Secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, has just returned from a trip as far as the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Neill declared that he found conditions improving all through the 

Middle West and in British Columbia. At the Coast he visited Van- 
couver, Victoria, Seattle, Portland and other points. 


The J. R. Jaynes Company, Limited, lumber dealers at Calgary, 
Alta., has changed the style of thé firm to the J. R. Jaynes Company. 


Some Roofing Questions 
By J. Crow Taylor* 


What will it avail the retailer to stand on his loyalty to lumber 
and wood products and shout shingles until he is black in the face 
while somebody else captures the trade with other roofing material? 

This question is inspired by things happening in the roofing trade 
at the present time, and especially the activities in the exploitation 
of composition shingles. So far as the observation of the writer goes, 
there has never been a time when there was as much turning to com- 
position shingles. There are different brands, under different names; 
some contain asphalt, some asbestos, some one thing and some an- 
other, and all around us, everywhere, composition shingles are the 
rage—and they are making wonderful progress in some sections of 
the country in competition with both wooden shingles and metal 
roofing. 

The purpose here is not to argue about the relative merits of 
wood, metal and composition in roofing. The present purpose is 
merely to discuss the question of what the retailer is going to do 
about it. 

In too many instances coming under the observation of the writer 
somebody else is handling this composition roofing and nothing like 
near enough of it is reaching the consumer through the hands of the 
retailer. It means lost trade to the retailer. In some instances it is 
more a replacing of metal roofing with competition than of substi- 
tuting composition for shingles, but the thing that hurts about it all 
is the fact that the retailers are not handling enough of this stuff. 

The argument has been put up time and again that the retail 
dealer should strive to handle everything that goes into a house, from 
foundation to chimney top. Certainly the retailer is the logical man 
to handle the roofing. It is all right to plug for shingles and to show 
your loyalty to lumber, but there is no call to get stubborn or foolish 
in a business way because of it. It is certainly better all around for 
the retailer to handle these things they call substitute roofings than 
to stand pat on the wooden shingles and let them reach the trade 
through other hands. That is not helping the shingle business, but 
is hurting his own when he does things of that kind. 

It has been pointed out recently by the boosters of wood pro- 
ducts that spelter used in making galvanized metal for roofing is 
scarce and high in price because of the war, and it is well known 
that both galvanized iron and tin stand higher, comparatively, in 
price now:than wood products. This, it is argued, makes an oppor- 
tunity to push wooden shingles. 

So far so good, but what is really being pushed more actively 
right now than anything else is composition shingles; and too often, 
where the retailer has stood back and shouted for wooden shingles 
and nothing else, somebody else has pushed this other product into 
the trade right under his nose. 

In the matter of cost, there is said not to be very much differ- 
ence between the composition shingles and the better wooden shingle, 
especially when they are stained. On the points of cost and relative 
merits the writer is not very well posted, but ventures the argument 
here that it is up to the retail dealer to get posted on all these things. 

What the retail dealer should do, to get business, is to boost 
everything possible going into the construction of a home. It is, 
therefore, part of his business to learn about and understand all the 
rivals, substitutes and everything else offered to the building world. 
He should investigate them all thoroughly, master their talking points, 
then go after his trade and handle those things that give promise of 
good results and are in demand by builders. 

One reason why metals and composition roofing, slate, tin, etc., 
have been finding their way to the consumer through the multitude 
of different channels is simply because the retail dealer has not inter- 
ested himself in them enough and has stood by, giving them but little 
attention when they come his way. Those behind such products are 
diligently seeking for trade channels and outlets. Consequently if 
the retail dealer in a building material will not take up with the offer- 
ings of substitute people, they will go to some hardware dealer, gen- 
eral merchant or somebody else, and it is this which scatters the 
trade. 

The same thing used to obtain in the matter of cement. For- 
merly a man wanting cement was more likely to find it at a local 
store than at the retail lumber yard. By and by, however, the cement 
people aroused the dealers to a keen interest in the subject of cement. 
They realized that the retailer was the logical man to handle all kinds 
of building material, so they sought to concentrate their trade through 
this channel. The result proved beneficial both to the cement manu- 
facturers and to the retail dealers. 

That is pretty much the proposition in roofing materials at the 
present time. Whenever the retailers show the right kind of keen 
interest in the subject, the manufacturers will be able to concentrate 
most of the roofing material trade through the channels of the retail 
dealers. It is time to be up and doing right now. 


*In St. Louis Lumberman. 
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Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


Last month we made the statement in this column that the $330,- 
ag 000 crop would mean a lot to the lumbering and allied industries 
1 Western Canada this Fall and next Spring. 
Already indications point to a verification of this statement. 
Country he mber dealers report a large demand for lumber for different 


kinds of farm buildings, such as are described in the Retail Section 
of this issue. The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
issued 25,000 plan books to retail lumber dealers in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba in order to educate the lumbermen as to 
the value of making a correct estimate of the cost of the different 
kinds of farm buildings. This will, doubtless, create an interest which 
will be of real value to the lumbermen throughout the West, and it 


will assure that the end of the reign of the mail order houses, so far 
1g of lumber is concerned, is at hand. We again empha- 


as the order! 
size the importance of the dealers adopting modern methods of ser- 
vice. em the facts which will make business—the process may be 
slow, ut the lesson you will learn will be doubly valuable to you in 
sO bist it you will have dug out the facts yourself. 

For this reason, the plan books must be classed as a new tool— 


, 


or another step in the evolution of the retail lumber business. The 
best of tools can be only very poor instruments if they are not kept 
in good condition and used to the best of advantage. So it is with 
the plan books. It rests with the retailers whether they use them 
ate business and retain new connections thus made, or to 


So as to cre 


let the opportunity slip and just move along in the old don’t care 
groove. The old groove is an easy path—but at the end stands 
“FAILURE The new path—that of modern methods—is a hard 
one, but by aggressiveness, perserverence and diligence to prospective 


the hard path will soon become easy when at the end 
satisfying word, “PROSPERITY.” 

The increased business is practically confined to the rural dis- 
tricts in estern Canada. In almost every larger city, business is quiet, 
a compared with last month, increases in sales and collections 
are to be noted. 

An interesting indication that conditions are improving in West- 
ern Canada is the fact that a prominent British Columbia lumber com- 
pany has sold its entire stock of dry lumber and will ship it to Prairie 
points at the rate of five cars per day during the next month or six 
weeks. 

Another factor showing that conditions are improving in the 


tomers, 


‘ 
you see the 


Ithough 


West is contained in a report of a lumberman visiting Western Can- 
ada. He seated on reaching the Coast that in the Kootenays there is 
a lumber boom on account. of an unprecedented demand from the 
Prairie Provit ices. The sawmills, he stated, are working night and 
day in an effort to keep abreast of their orders. 

Severe’. of the local woodworking plants are working to the limit 
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A. compact and economical implement shed. 


FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


of their capacity turning out shell boxes for the Dominion Govern- 


ment. The Retail Editor of the Western Lumberman interviewed the 
president of a large box company recently, and he stated that right at 
the present moment his factory is busier than during the whole fifteen 
years of its existence. Other firms in this line of business report 
simiar conditions. 


News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


We are in receipt of an interesting communication from the gen- 


eral manager of a large retail yard in Regina, in which he gives us 
the interesting information that the home of Mr. R. D. Manchester, — 
who is assistant general manager of the Lumber Manufacturers Yards 
at Regina, was recently visited by another Hoo-Hoo in the person 
of a plump baby boy. 


Every retail lumberman in Western Canada should: write to the 


Forest Branch of the British Columbia Government for a pamphlet — 
entitled, “How to Finish British Columbia Wood.” The government 
officials have found it necessary to publish a second edition of this 
work. In addition to the lumber companies, applications have been 
received for this pamphlet from architects, builders, house decorators, 
carpenters and manual instructors in schools. This shows that the 


use of wood for interior finish of homes is a subject calling for much 


attention. 


The National Elevator Company, Limited, head office at Winni- 
peg, known to the lumber trade for a number of years as shippers 
of a high grade of feed oats, had the misfortune to lose its elevator 
and sacking plant through a fire this summer. As this company owns 
a long line of elevators in the best oat growing sections of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, and is bagging the oats with a special view to the - 
rough handling incident to camp use, old friends of this firm, as well 
as prospective new customers, will be interested to learn that its new 
plant, conveniently located at Port Arthur, Ont., is now regaier ee 
and was put into operation on October Ist. 


Mr. Robson Black, Secretary of the Canadian Roreaey Associa- 


tion, has made a strong prima facie case for the commencement of 


scientific afforestration in Manitoba by an estimate of what could be - 
accomplished on the Turtle Mountain by a Forest Reserve policy of 
afforestation. Of the Turtle Mountain reserve’s 70,000 acres, 55,000 
are stated to be wooded. Applying a forty-year rotation to these 
55,000 acres, and using only the variety of trees actually growing 


there, it is estimated that 55,000 cords of wood would be obtained 
annually. Placing the price of this fuel at the reasonable figure of a 


dollar a cord and the expenses of maintenance, fire protection, etc., at 
ae 000 per annum, the annual profit from the reserve would thus be 
$35,000. 
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Good Results i in Export Branch Being Duplicated 
in Eastern Canada and Prairies 


In the tracker extension work which is being conducted on be- 
half of the lumber industry by the Hon. W. R. Ross, the export propa- 
‘ganda has naturally attracted most attention from the public on ac- 
count of the immediate results secured. As is well known, no less 
than thirty million feet of lumber is being shipped on vessels especi- 
ally secured for this purpose, this quantity representing little less than 
the total provincial export for 1914. The gratifying feature of this 
business is the large proportion of low grades that have been marketed. 
As far as the lumber market for Douglas fir is concerned, Mr. Ross’ 
department during the past few months has acted in conjunction with 
the industry in handling a very considerable volume of business. 

Another recent matter of interest has been the issue of the pam- 
phlet dealing with British Columbia timbers, which is one of a series 
designed to inform the foreign buyer fully concerning the qualities 
and uses of British Columbia woods and to assist in establishing new 
trade connections for our lumber industry abroad. This work, how- 
ever, has not been allowed to interfere with a similar campaign direct- 
ed at the domestic market both in Eastern Canada and the prairie 
provinces. In Eastern Canada a fine exhibit of our timbers has been 
shown at the annual exhibition at Toronto, and has proved of much 
interest to Eastern buyers, many of whom have written to the Min- 
ister of Lands concerning the difficulties that have been felt in mar- 


‘keting British Columbia forest products in many parts of the East 


- because the consumer, architects and the trade generally know so 


manufacturers at work to put on the market 


' pany got around this proposition by applying the 


been lengthened, in order to give the maximum 


little about the uses and qualities of our Western woods and con- 
gratulating him on the progressive advertising methods adopted. This 
exhibit was in charge of a representative of the department, and was 
aided by the circulation of leaflets calling attention to the merits of 
British Columbia timber as against imported material from the South- 
ern States. A further pamphlet of value to the British Columbia manu- 
facturer in this market has been one entitled “How to Finish B. C. 
Timber,” the object of which is to push the use of our Western woods 
for interior finish. It is planned to continue this missionary work in 
the East by establishing a branch*office and exhibit in Toronto, and 
thus to ensure that architects, contractors, government departments 
and municipal bodies in the East are made fully cognizant of the 
advantages of using British Columbia woods. 
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' In the prairie provinces the work has been vigorously taken up 
along similar lines. A permanent exhibit has just been placed in a 
prominent position in the Industrial Bureau in Winnipeg, which will 
show in an effective manner the many forest products of this province 
which are, or which should be, marketed in the prairie provinces. The 
publicity campaign to increase the consumption of British Columbia 
lumber by the prairie farmer is, however, the main line of work. In 
co-operative agreement with the agricultural authorities in Saskatche- 
wan, a series of bulletins dealing with farm buildings have been in 
course of preparation. Temporary work by officials of the department 
has been carried on in the prairie provinces since April last, and this 
is now to be continued by the establishment of a branch office located 
at a central prairie point. Through co-operation with the lumber 
manufacturers of this province and their salesmen on the prairies 
every opportunity of increasing the sale of British Columbia lumber 
will be taken advantage of. 

Mr. Houston, of Nelson, who has had a long experience in all 
phases of the lumber business, and who, as a lumber salesman, is well 
acquainted with the territory to be covered, is assigned to this branch 
of the market extension work carried on by Mr. Ross’ department. 


How to Juggle with Figures 


In these days of fierce business competition the lumber salesman 
who is an adept at figure work and estimating enjoys a pronounced 
advantage. This faculty can readily be acquired by those who do 
not possess it at present. In an advertisement in another part of this 
issue I. C. Robertson, of 1408 Prairie Avenue, Houston, Texas, calls 
the attention of Western Lumberman readers to the startling merits 
of The Prewett System, the peer of all mental reduction processes. 
The rules given can be mastered in a couple of minutes, and by their 
aid it is possible to prove even intricate figures entirely in the mind 
almost instantly, or to multiply without feares or to add with ease 
and great speed, or to handle fractions, compute interest, etc., in a 
manner that will save time and worry. Southern lumbermen, yard 
managers, bookkeepers, auditors and accountants have been using the 
methods given, and the editor of the St. Louis Lumberman vouches 
for the great usefulness of the little volume. 


The man who is really a gcod factory superintendent doesn’t have 
to go long without a job. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co.’s New 
Cut-off Saw 


The ftustration herewith shows one of the 
greatest improvements which has been made in 
saw manufacture for some years. 


The demand from the shingle mills in this 
section of the country for a large cutting-off 
saw, for cutting up their cedar logs, set the saw 


something which would take care of this demand. 
Several styles of saws were brought out, but 
until the Simonds Manufacturing Company in- 
troduced the saw as shown in the above illustra- 
tion, there was no saw brought out which did 
not demand a rivet to keep the teeth in place. 


The use of a rivet in the Inserted Tooth Saw 
has always been something which both manu- 
- facturers of saws and the operators have tried 
-to avoid. The Simonds Manufacturing Com- 


same holding principle to the cut-off teeth which 
- they had used so successfully for many years in 
holding the teeth in the Inserted Tooth Board 
and Edger Saws, and that is a spring lock knob, 
fitting into a recess in the plate by compression. 
- Thus, each tooth is held firmly in place auto- 
> matically. 


_ These saws have been placed in a large num- 
ber of mills in Oregon, Washington and. British 
~ Columbia, and the simplicity oe the up-keep of 
this saw appealed at once to the practical users. 
In addition to the holding feature which does 
away with the rivet, the teeth in the saw have 


amount of wear. 


This illustration shows how the Simonds Company has overcome riveting inserted teeth 
in cut-off saws for shingle mills. 
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| THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 
| News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


As forecasted in this column last month, the abundant prairie 
harvest has already led up to a really phenomenal amount of business 


for both the Mountain and Coast mills, as compared with last fall’s 
fisures. As we predicted, also, the demand in great part has covered 
material for rough buildings, in the shape of granaries, stables, sheds, 
etc., which are being erected at favorable opportunities snatched from 
the work of - threshi ing, which had been greatly delayed in many dis- 
tri by unfavorable weather. Very little home building has been 
done, apparently, although many mixed car orders have been sent 


forward. Th 1e hs will be taken home from the yards by the 
farmers as they market their grain, so that an early start at building 
ade next spring. So insistent has been the demand for some 
terial that nearly all of the mills have been shipping green 
do not care to do, owing to the increased 


can be 
lines of ma 
stock—something they 
freight rate. 

“While the demand was heavy for a couple of months it is now 
With the usual number of mills in operation the volume 
of orders would probably have been disappointing, but conditions rul- 
ing were such that the idle plants could not be started up at short 
notice. The lack of competition enabled the operating concerns to 
ask more money for their output, and in this way contribute to placing 
the industry on a sounder basis. The proper price level has not yet 
been reached, however; the manufacturers are still working on a very 
y margin of profit, and the opening up of the spring trade should 
find better conditions prevailing. There will then be business for all 
and it she uld be paying business. The lumbermen will be displaying 
truly asinine ae ialities if they continue any longer the selling of their 
iabnce’ below the cost of production. 

Consider cable export business is being done, but the volume would 
be trebled if tonnage could be secured. This inability to fill off-shore 
orders is the more to be regretted because an active export trade would 
help the rail mills by shortening up the competition for prairie orders. 
Efforts to formulate some plan by which a home-owned fleet of lum- 


easing up. 


narro' 


' 
: 


ber carriers may be provided are leading up to something tangible, 
as noted in our editorial columns, and there is reason to hope ‘for a 
successful outcome. 


The shingle market has not made any gain in strength since last 
»out the same number of plants are in operation, the own- 
nu to complain that they are merely breaking even on 
¢ costs. XXX shingles sell at the mills for $1.50 to $1.65, ac- 
to quality. The demand at present writing (October 19) is 
“as a month ago. Just now more shingles are going to 
to ho Be XXXXX shingles are in fair demand 

. butt to $1.90 for 10-in. butt, the latter going mostly 
aa the line. Perfections (18-in.) are selling at $2.10 
to $2.20; the demand has picked up of late and the stocks are being 
ly well cleaned up. Eurekas (18-in.) are finding a slow sale at 


not as ¢ d 


to the other oF g 


$1.90 $2.00. The steamer Admiralen, with three or four million 

B. C. shingles on board for New York delivery, is being held up at 

the ific entrance to the Panama Canal owing to the recent earth 

closed the waterway to traffic. 

thing new to present concerning the log situation. 

De that few of the large companies are operating the 

combines to run into big figures owing to the large 

concerns marketing a few swifters at intervals. Some 

ready s uspended cutting, and during the month the 

gs has been materially ‘reduced owing to the larger 

e mills. Good camp run fir (delivered) is worth $6.00 to 

$6.50, as high as $8.00 being paid for No. 1 logs; good shingle cedar, 

ss 50 50, timber logs $10.50; spruce, $8.50 to $9.00; hemlock 
>).I0 tO 02./ 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


elds, lumberman, of Kamloops and Savona, 
ne isit wp in October. 
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, the well-known Vancouver lumberman, 

n Oct. 7th, accompanied by Mrs. Hanbury. 

ir. Fred T. Satterford, of the export de- 

ber Company, Seattle, will learn with 

Oct. 5th to Miss Marion Olive Blake, of 


left 


ave on 


Mr. John Lafon, assistant provincial forester, made a tour of 
the Lillooet district in September, accompanied by Ranger Johnson. 


Mr. P. S. Ridsdale, editor of American Forestry, Washington, 4 


D. C., called on Vancouver friends Oct. 12th, en route to the San 
Francisco Exposition. . 

Mr. H. E. Benner, saw expert with the Disson Saw Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, returned early i in October from a three weeks’ trip through 
the Okanagan district. 

Mr. T. M. Lewis, sales manager of the Okanagan Sawmills, Ltd., 
Enderby, paid Coast friends a visit early in October while on a busi- 
ness trip to Puget Sound points. 

Mr. J. D. McCormick, general manager of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, returned “onlay in the month from | an 
extended business trip to Eastern points. 


Mr. H. A. Sargent, vice-president of the Simonds Saw Co., with 


headquarters at Portland, Ore., paid Manager Greenwood, of the 


Vancouver branch, a visit while on his way to San Francisco. | 


Mr. J. R. McGrath, former secretary of the B. C. Loggers Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver, is recovering from a severe attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism which necessitateed two weeks’ stay in a hospital. 


Mr. A. E. MacIntosh, formerly manager of the Newcastle Lum- 
ber Mills, Ltd., Nanoose Bay, and more recently conducting a lumber 
yard in Victoria, has returned to Everett, Wash., his old home. 
Mr. Halsey P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is about to desert 
the ranks of the benedicts. 
was announced last month. 


Mr. T. H. Tate, travelling salesman for the Atkins Saw Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, is convinced that prosperity is about to return to 
the B. C. lumber industry. The best evidence of this, he thinks, is 
that many of the mills have orders ahead and there is a disinclination 
to book any more business unless at better prices. 


Mr. J. M. Dempsey, president of the B. C. Log Brokerage Asso- 
ciation, left Vancouver on Oct. 18th for California, accompanied by 


Mrs. Dempsey and family, who will spend the wet season in the ~ 


South. Mr. Dempsey, after seeing them comfortably settled, will 
attend the sessions of the Pacific “Logging Congress ati sam Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr.-J. F. Clarke, manager r of the Skeena River Lumber Co., Lids 
Skeena River, Prince Rupert district, for the past two years, is at 
present in Vancouver and may tie up with a local or Fraser Valley 
mill as superintendent. Owing to the depression and lack of satis- 
factory shipping arrangements the Skeena plant has been closed to” 


await the coming of poner times. 


Mr. Harry G. Hayes, lumberman, Vancouver, returned Oct. 14th 
from a three weeks’ business trip to ‘Yukon and Alaska points. He 
called on a number of sawmill concerns, most of which are operated 
by cannery companies for box-making purposes. Mr. Hayes found 
the weather very similar to that on the Coast, but there was a trifle 
more rain than we experience in summer. 


The many friends of Mr. R. A. Dailey, of the McCormick-Dailey 
Lumber Company, Seattle, will learn with interest that he has been 


prevailed upon to accept the position of secretary-manager of the ~ 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, left vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Walter J. Elliott. Mr. Dailey assumed his new duties Oct. 
Ist. 

Mr. E. D. Taylor, of the Taylor-Nasmyth Lumber Co., Ltd., has 
reason to congratulate himself on a narrow escape from death or 
serious injury. While superintending the logging operations of the 
firm’s Burnaby mill a few weeks ago he was struck by a wire cable 
and thrown about twenty feet, but escaped with a severe shaking 
up and a variety of bruises. 


Mr. R. H. Campbell, director of forestry for the Dominion goy- 


ernment, who spent part of September at the Coast, was the guest 


of honor at a dinner tendered him in Victoria by members of the 
Provincial Forest Branch. Among the guests was Inspector Cameron, 
of the Dominion Forest Service, Kamloops. Following the dinner Mr. 
Campbell gave an interesting address on forestry topics. 


Mr. Alex. Morton, a prominent wholesale lumber merchant of 


Jersey City, N.J., spent a couple of days looking over Vancouver’s 
fine lumber mills on his return trip from San Francisco Exposition 


His eng. agement to Miss Bestor, of Seattle, 


oe 
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s 
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Up to date Mr. Morton has not 
. C. fir or red cedar shingles, but intends adding both 


in the latter Sa of September. 
handled any B 
to his list. 


Mr. Milt Stevens, son of General Manager Stevens, of the Okan- 
agan Sawmills, Ltd., Enderby, has been superintendent of that plant 
fOr several seasons, and has made a reputation for himself as a clever 
and unsuccessful millman. Recently Mr. Stevens received a tempting 
offer to take charge of the new Shevlin mill at Bend, Ore., and as 
a result the B. C. lumber industry is about to lose a man it can 
ill afford to spare. 

Mr. J. G. Robson, president of New ‘Westminster board of trade 
and president and managing director of the Timberland Lumber Co., 
ndewoi that city, refund Oct. 7th from a very successful business 
trip ip Eastern Canada lumber centres. On the return journey Mr. 
Robson stopped off at a few prairie points, where he learned that 
bad weather had seriously interfered with the threshing and market- 
ing of the big crop. 

Mr. George D. McKay, provincial timber inspector, left Van- 
couver about the middle of October to enjoy a well-earned vacation. 
He headed south, and after attending the sessions of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress at San Francisco it is his intention to visit ‘aster 
cities on his way to his old home in Glengarry, Ont., which he has 
not seen since coming West thirty years ago. Mr. McKay will be 
absent five or six weeks, 


Ald. Thomas Kirkpatrick is back from a visit to San Francisco 
Exposition, where he spent a couple of weeks taking in the sights. 
The Canadian pavilion is one of the most interesting spots, and 1S 
crowded with visitors all the time. The only serious fault to be found 
with the Exposition buildings as a whole, in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
opinion, is that they are not covered with B. C. red cedar shingles— 
then they would be beyond criticism. 


Among the Vancouver lumbermen who left Oct. 15th and 16th 
for San Francisco to attend the sessions of the Western Conserva- 
tion Association and Pacific Logging Congress were Dr. Judson I’. 
Clark, of Clark; & Lyford, forest engineers: Dr. Whitford and R. D. 
Craig, of the Dominion Conservation Commission. They were joined 
By: Mr. Clyde Leavitt, chief forester to the Commission, and Mr. H. 
R. Christie, of the provincial forestry staff, Victoria. 


The numerous friends of Mr. J. A. McMillan, of the car sales 
department of the B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, have been busy extending congratulations on his recent 
matriage. The happy event took Gelace Oa 6th at Kitsilano Pres- 

byterian church, the fair bride being Miss Pearl Chatwin, daughter 
of Mr. S. Chatwin, of 2474 Point Gre Road. Mr. and Mrs. McMillan 
made a short wedding journey to Puget Sound cities. 

Mr. Alexander Sturrock, head of Alexander Sturrock & Sons, 
Ltd., leading timber merchants of Melbourne, Australia, spent a few 
days in Vancouver last month, having arrived from the Antipodes 
on the S. S. Niagara. His firm operate a large box making and veneer 
plant: Mr. Sturrock, when questioned relative to the present status 
of the lumber industry in his land, said that buying was limited 
owing to the high transportation rates. When the war ends there 
will be big business. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


The Star Lumber Co. is the name of.a new wholesale lumber 
concern recently started up-in Vancouver. 

F. M. Singer’s sawmill at Mount Lehman, Fraser Valley, is 
cutting ties for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Canadian Timber Exporters, Ltd., is the name of a new com- 
pany organized in Victoria to handle British Columbia forest pro- 
ducts. 

The Big Four Logging Co., Ltd., a Vancouver concern operating 
a camp on Howe Sound, made an assignment recently to H. D, 
Murphy. 

The Wolffson Bay limits of the Vancouver Timber & Trading 
Co., Ltd., have been acquired by Lamb Bros., well-known Vancouver 
loggers. 

The Raven-Roy Shingle Co., 
dry kiln in commission. 
shingles. 

C. O. Rodgers’ mill at Canyon City, near Creston, in the in- 
terior, completed a short season’s cut on Sept. 20th and closed down 
for the winter. 

The Ross-Saskatoon ae: Co. and Baker Lumber Co. plants 
at Waldo, Elko Valley, each shipped out over 200 carloads of lumber 
during September and October. . 


Hatzic, Fraser Valley, has a new 
The plant is turning out a good grade of 


Directors of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co., Ltd., Wardner, 
held a meeting recently to confer as to the scope of future operations 
and the quantity of logs to be taken out this winter. 


The Okanagan Sawmills, Ltd., Enderby, stopped manufacturing 
in the latter part of September, but will probably resume operations 
owing to the strengthening of the prairie demand for lumber. 

The Cranbrook Sash & Door Co., Ltd., Cranbrook, secured the 
order for the interior finishings of the new zinc refinery building at 
Trail in competition with Nelson and other plants. 


Vipond’s shingle mill at Nakusp, Arrow Lake, was closed down 
some weeks ago. It is the intention of the owner to enlarge the 
mill and install another boiler in time for next spring’s operations. 


Steel, thinly veneered with wood, has been invented for interior 
finish of railroad cars, having the advantage that it will not splinter 
in event of accident, besides being a non-conductor of heat and cold. 


Manager Boyd, of the Penticton Lumber Co., Ltd., Penticton, 
reports a fairly busy season in the box material line. Next season 
the plant will be able to ship lumber over the Kettle Valley Railway. 


The Wynndel box factory near Creston, in the interior, which 
started up in July, turned out nearly 24,000 berry crates and boxes. 
M. Wigen, owner, expects to increase his output by 50 per cent. next 
season. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s sawmill at Bull River, 
six miles from Wardner, has been running night and day for some 
time, and Manager E. S. Home thinks the rush may continue until 
the winter frosts compel a shut-down. 


The shingle mill at Nanoose Bay, Vancouver Island, formerly 
operated by the Arlington Shingle Co., Ltd., has been taken over 
by W. M. Marriott and others, whose company title will be Nanoose 
Shingle Co., Ltd. The plant has three machines. 


The Sid. B. Smith Lumber Co., Ltd., and Sid. B. Smith Shingle 
Co., Ltd., formerly in the North-West Trust Building, Richards 
street, are now occupying more commodious offices in the Dominion 
Building, corner Hastings and Cambie Streets, Vancouver. 

Stopping a clock is a poor way to save time; and stopping an 
advertisement is a poor way to save money. Most every business 
varies in volume in the tourse of the year. But the dull season of 
the man who advertises is usually busier than the busy season of 
the man who doesn’t. 


An Amsterdam firm of lumber importers wish to get into touch 
with exporters of British Columbia red cedar. Information as to 
dimensions, assortments and prices is required. Name of firm can 
be secured from Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. by 
mentioning Enquiry 1095. 


A new sawmill of small capacity has been erected at Nikomeki 
River, in the White Rock district, by R. B. McLean. The machinery, 
which came out of the old Warwhoop mill in the Fraser Valley, was 
shipped from New Westminster by steamer early in the month and 
is now being installed. 


The sawmill of the Capilano Lumber Co., Ltd., located on the 
mountain side overlooking North Vancouver, was destroyed by fire 
on Sept. 20th, together with about 20,000 feet of lumber ready to 
be flumed to Burrard Inlet, a distance of about two miles. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 


Messrs. Hubert Gordon, of Mason, Gordon Co., Ltd., and J. A. 
Drew, of H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd., who occupy joint offices, recently 
dropped one storey in the Pacific Building, Vancouver, without ex- 
periencing any harmful results. They now occupy Suite 304, where 
they have larger quarters. 


The Western Timber Corporation, Limited, has been organized 
at Kamloops under Dominion charter. The incorporators are James 
Charles Shields, lumberman, Mrs. Ida Jane Shields, David W. Row- 
lands, agent, George T. Withington and Nellie McLeod, account- 
ants. The authorized capital is $500,000. 


M. J. McGrath, of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture 
Labor Bureau, thinks there will be a lot of building done by the 
farmers of that province next spring. This year’s big crop will pro- 
vide them with plenty of money and they will want better homes, 
larger barns and more shed room. 


The Fernridge Lumber Co., Ltd., New Westminster, has started 
up its sawmill at Rosedale, ten miles east of Chilliwack. The plant 
manufactures fir and cedar lumber and has a daily capacity of about 
50,000 feet. The president of the company is Charlie Tate, one of 
the popular lumbermen of the Fraser Valley. 


The plant of the Edgewood Lumber Co., Ltd. at Castlegar 
Junction, Nelson district, was endangered Oct. 10th by a fire which 
broke out in the refuse dump west of the sawmill, which had not 
been in operation for several months. Manager Wm. Waldie, who 
was in Nelson, secured the use of the city chemical engine, which 
was taken to Castlegar on a flat car. Fortunately the wind was 
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ng the flames away from the mill buildings and when help 
ed the blaze was quickly extinguished. : 
Vict city fathers are contemplating an experiment in refor- 
estation. Having 5,000 ash trees in the city nurseries for which 
there is now no demand for boulevard ornamentation, it has been 


suggested that the trees be planted out on low-lying land comprising 
part of the watershed of the Elk Lake water supply. 
Seattle city council is about to let a contract for between 15,000 

id 16,000 yards of paving, and the local lumbermen are putting 
h a big effort in favor of wood blocks. A small section of road- 

paved with wood last year has borne up well under heavy 
ific, while its noiselessness has been widely commented upon. 

The lowa Lumber & Timber Co., Ltd., New Westminster, for 
have been enclosing advertising literature im every 
bundle of shingles shipped to Iowa and other American points. They 
are now getting into touch with the architects by means of a circular 
letter in which emphasis is laid on the importance of using the right 
i i nail when laying shingle roofs. 
Quance Bros., of the Quance Lumber Co., Ltd., Nakusp, believe 
he lumber industry is due for a quick recovery to something like 
nditions. Their plant was operated only a short time 
this summer, but the fall demand for lumber has been so encourag- 
ing that preparations are being made to take out a big stock of logs 
this winter for next year’s cutting. 


wav 


some time past 


Kind 


idi-time ci 


John A. Boak, Western U. S. freight agent for Canadian govern- 
ment railways, and representative of the Reid Newfoundland Com- 
pany, called on Coast lumbermen in the latter part of September. 
He was looking up available supplies of lumber suitable for barrel 
staves, headings and box shooks used for the packing of apples and 
boxing of fish for overseas and overland shipments. 

\ 66-in. Mershon sawmill resaw has been added to the equip- 
ment of the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., Ltd., Port Moody, to 

ith the steadily increasing business being done by this firm, 
which ships its cedar products to many parts of the American con- 
tinent. The machine was installed by R. D. Mader, of Seattle, Pacific 
Coast representative of the Mershon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


pe 


The upset price of $13,077.30 placed on Crown timber berth 652 
Dominion Agent E. W. Beckett, of New Westminster, was ex- 
i by 70c. when the section of 644.52 acres was put up at auction 


“-eeder 


n Sept. 22nd. The berth, which is said to contain a large proportion 
good cedar, it situated north of Port Moody and south-west of 
Coquitlam Lake. It was acquired by the Pacific Shingle Company. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company recently transferred to 
the Dominion government a large section of its waterfrontage pro- 
Arrowhead in order to facilitate the construction this winter 
at that point of one of the largest wharves along the interior chain 

i lakes. The tourist trade and other lake business centreing at 


perty at 


Arrowhead is growing rapidly, and the present wharf is quite un- 
suited to the needs of the trade. 

Nicholas C. Healy, one of the pioneer owners of British Colum- 
bia timber lands, died some weeks ago in Los Angeles, Cal., aged 64 
years. Mr. Healy was born in Goderich, Ont., and after working in 
the Michigan woods as a boy came to the Pacific Northwest in his 
20th year. He was at one time interested in lumbering in this pro- 
vince as well as in Washington, where he made his home, and was — 
widely known on both sides of the line. 


The Cameron Lumber Co., Ltd., Victoria, has just installed a 
No. 91 Berlin high speed matcher, fitted with double spindle profile 
attachments. Recently the company took on an order for half-a- 
million box shooks for the United Kingdom, and having uncom- 
pleted orders on hand for the same class of material the new ma- 
chine was absolutely necessary to the work of speeding up the output 
of that department of the plant. 


Two Washington lumbermen—Eugene Taylor, Mt. Vernon, and 
Henry Gay, of Richmond—spent part of October in Vancouver look- 
ing into a proposition to take over and operate the Howe Sound 
Land & Timber Co.’s shingle mill at Burrard Bay, five miles east of 
Vancouver, which last season was under the management of H. D. 
Blackford. The conditions governing the proposed transfer did not 
appeal to the visitors, we understand, so that the plant is still in 
the market. 


R. J. Taylor, superintendent of the woods operations of the Baker 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Waldo, has a crew of 65 men now at work in the 
bush, and arrangements are being made to open another camp. The 
probability is that the cut of logs this winter will be larger than for 
several seasons past. The Baker Co. has been shipping lumber at 
the rate of over 4,000,000 feet per month since Sept. Ist, and as stocks 
on hand are becoming depleted it is likely that very little lumber will 
be carried over. 


Through a court application made by R. W. Middleton, receiver 
for the British Canadian Lumber Corporation, Ltd., Vancouver, it 
ts disclosed that a sale of the company’s modern sawmill at New 
Westminster, completed two years ago but operated for only a brief 
period, has been effected at the figure of $1,000,000. Mr. Leonard 
Imboden, who is named as the purchaser, is said to represent Chicago 
interests. The first payment of $750,000 is to be made Dee. 21 next, 
the balance of $250,000 on Dec. 31, 1916. 


The new shingle mill erected at Arrowhead by J. B. Sutton, of 
Revelstoke, has been in steady operation since September 14th. Two 
Sumner upright machines are installed and are doing good work. 
H. E. Benner, saw expert with the Disston Saw Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
and a practical millwright of wide experience, happened along in the 
nick of time and gave a week to placing and lining up the machinery. 
Mr. Sutton is an old Minnesota lumberman, and years ago was super- 
intendent of several of the big mills in that state. 


Pacific Logging Congress at San _ Francisco 


ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM FOR SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION—VISIT _ : 
TO REDWOOD FORESTS INCLUDED 


restry and logging experts from all parts of the United States 

| Canada, as well as hundreds of lumbermen from the Pacific North- 
from British Columbia, headed for San Francisco 

idle of the month to attend the seventh annual gathering 

eging Congress—the first to be held in California. 

f October 18-23 was given over to the discussion 


1 


ts, the opening event being the annual meeting 

Societ f American Foresters. The ensuing two days were 
Vestern Forestry & Conservation Association and 
\ssociation annual gatherings, the balance of the 

the logging industry. Following the opening 

‘sday, the 21st, many of the lumbermen patronized 


ich left the same evening for Eureka, in the 

ood country, various big operations being 

pected en route \t Eureka on Friday evening the excursionists 

re guests at the annual I.M.C.A. welfare dinner, and next morning 

tinued their j : plant of the Hammond Lumber Com- 

nquetted by Humboldt County lumbermen. 

begun at midnight, Saturday, a stop being 

famous Burbank nurseries. San 
30 Sunday afternoon. 

f the papers read at the opening session 

in next month’s issue: 
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What the Season Has Taught B. C. 


(ClerAair 


urney ¢ the 


j 
nect the 


r, Acting Chief Forester 
1 will probably never occur again, British 
year to judge of the actual effectiveness of 


two different policies with respect to fire protection. You all remember the 
hazard which was present last year. From early in July until September 8th 
in 1914 practically no rain fell, and the mean temperature was over 2 degs. 
above the normal. As a result, British Columbia, as well as the Northwestern 
States, had to fight an abnormal number of fires under very difficult conditions. 
What may be called the “take no chances” policy was followed in meeting the 
situation, and extra patrolmen were put on wherever there was need, and the 
standing instructions to the fire wardens were to attack all fires vigorously 
and extinguish them. 

The effect of this policy was that.despite the occurrence of over 1,800 
fires, and the presence of very unfavorable conditions for fighting fire, the 
acreage burned over in 1914 was kept down to 355,000 acres, and the loss of 
merchantable timber to 100,000,000 feet. This in an area of 150,000,000 acres 
and a stand of between 300 and 400 billion feet was considered a very satis- 
factory record for such a had season. To accomplish this, however, required 
the expenditure of $225,000 for patrol and $145,000 for fire fighting, or a total 
of $370,000. The year’s forest protection fund was early exhausted, and it was 
necessary to use $100,000 of the fund for 1915. The financial depression had 
the effect of still further diminishing this year’s fund, and at the beginning 


of the season it was evident that every possible economy would have to be 


practised. 

Consequently, what may be denominated a “take some chances” policy 
was followed in 1915. The number of long term guards was reduced from 
190 to 172, some back districts being left entirely unprotected and the size of 
the guard districts being generally increased, ‘The fire season was shortened, 
the season during which permits were required and guards employed extend- 
ing from May 1st to September 15th, instead of May 1st to September 30th, as 
heretofore. . Only 21 patrolmen were put on in the dangerous season, against 
112 in 1914. Finally, instructions were issued to attack vigorously fires which 
had reached considerable size only in case they threatened merchantable tim- 
ber. In other words, to sacrifice second growth and at present unmerchant- 
able timber. 


The hazard in the region east of the Cascades was lighter than normal in 
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the south, and about normal in the north. On the Coast the season was dry 
and hot, practically no rain falling for a period of six weeks in July and 
August, and in September the usual heavy rains did not materialize, fires con- 
tinuing to burn until October. Most fortunately, however, the season was 
remarkably free from strong winds. Taking an average of the whole province 
the hazard during 1915 is considered by the fire wardens to be a little higher 
than normal. Had the same policy with respect to patrol and fire fighting been 
followed as was in force in 1914, when the hazard was much higher than 
normal, a very much smaller acreage burned over and timber loss could be 
looked for. The same policy was not followed, however, and it is instructive, 
to say the least, to compare this season’s record with that of 1914. 

The number of fires in 1915 was 964, against 1,832 in 1914, or almost 
exactly one-half. In 1915 27 per cent. of the fires were extinguished in their 
incipiency, as against 36 per cent. in 1914; only 30 per cent. were put out be- 
fore covering 10 acres, against 33 per cent. in 1914. This brings the percent- 
age of fires over 10 acres—the ones doing damage—to 43 per cent. in 1915, 
against 31 per cent. in 1914. Even more striking than the above are the 
figures for the average size of the fires. In 1914, with a much higher hazard, 
the average area of all fires was 65 acres, while in 1915 it was nearly four times 
as large, or 237 acres. The evidence of the difference in the policies followed 
in the two years is also shown in the figures for cost fires. In 1914 the fires 
on which money was expended for fighting them amounted to 35 per cent. 
of the total, and in 1915 only 31 per cent. The most striking figures, how- 
ever, are those for the average cost of fighting fires. Jn 1914 the fires fought 
averaged $219, against only $66 for 1915—-very clear indication of the fact 
that we were taking some chances. 

The figures for area and damage are still more illuminating. In 1914 the 
total acreage burned over was 355,000 acres. In 1915, with a lighter hazard, 
228,000 acres, or 64 per cent. of the 1914 area was burned over by 53 per cent. 
of the number of fires. The area of merchantable timber burned in 1914 was 
42,000 acres, with 102 million feet of timber destroyed, against 16,000 acres 
and a loss of 79 million feet this year. 

Now we are not ashamed of our record this year, rather we are proud of 
it, for with an expenditure of less than half that of last year we have effectively 
protected the merchantable timber, keeping the timber loss down to 2/100 of 
1 per cent. and the area loss to 2/10 of 1 per cent. 

Had the season been a bad one, however; had there been a few days 
with an east wind, there is no question that the many fires in unmerchantable 
timber which the wardens allowed to burn would have spread to merchantable 
timber and caused very serious losses. The lesson taught by the season is, 
then, the very old one that it doesn’t pay to take any chances with fire. It 
is very satisfying, however, to obtain such clear proof as is offered by a com- 
parison of the results of the two policies mentioned that systematic patrol and 
determined fire fighting does effectively protect the forests. At the same time 
the warning contained in the figures quoted of the inevitable results of any 
weakening in efforts at protection has not been lost sight of. 

I cannot close without expressing the thanks of the Forest Service to 
the various bodies who have co-operated with us during the past year. Plans 
of co-operation between the Province and the Dominion and United States 
Forest Services have proven most helpful. The Dominion Board of Railway 
Comunissioners, through Mr. Clyde Leavitt, has thoroughly organized the 
patrol of the Dominion railways, and these and the provincial roads have as- 
sisted us greatly. The Forest Branch is particularly indebted to Mr. Napier 
Denison, of the Dominion Meteorological Department, since his forecasts 
aided materially in handling the patrol and fire fighting situation through the 
season. Lastly, the heartiest thanks are extended to the many settlers, log- 
gers, and railway employees who have lent their assistance to the forest officers. 


The Place of Logging Engineering in Forestry 


By Judson F. Clark, Vancouver 


The aim of the art of the logging engineer is to lower the cost of harvest- 
ne the forester’s crop. A lower cost of harvesting means higher stumpage 
values. 

The foundation of forest finance is stumpage value. The forest has many 
values aside from its stumpage returns, and these values are often of the 
utmost importance to the community as a whole, even from the financial 
standpoint, but—the inevitable but—it is the stumpage that pays the bills 
and makes possible and profitable the practice of forestry. 

It will, I think, be readily conceded that the greatest hindrance to the 
progress of forestry in this country is the low stumpage values. In Europe, 
where labor is much cheaper and stumpage values several-fold higher than 
with us, forest properties may be maintained on a perpetual yield basis and pay 
a fair return on the investment. What obtains in Europe to-day will obtain 
in America to-morrow. The practical question is, “How may we hasten it?” 
In a large measure the answer to this question will be found in the develop- 
ment of the art of the logging engineer. 

Stumpage is that which remains when the cost of marketing the forest 
product has been paid from the returns from the sale. Obviously, there are 
but three ways of increasing stumpage values. We may do so by raising the 
price of the product, by eliminating waste, or we may reduce the costs of 
marketing. Unhappily, the price of lumber, the main forest product, is deter- 
mined by a great variety of considerations, most of which are wholly beyond 
the control of the friends of the forest. 

The utilization of materials previously wasted makes slow progress. 
There have not been nearly so many by-product developments as could be 
wished, and every step in advance—no matter how rich in early promise of 
good financial returns—largely defeats its own hopes on account of the over- 
whelming supply of raw materials on the one hand and market limitations 
for the product on the other. ? 

Until such time as lumber prices substantially and permanently advance, 
the main hope of bettering forest finances and thereby widening the field where 
forestry may be practised, rests in the lowering of the costs of marketing the 
forest crop. 

The cost of marketing the forester’s crop may be roughly classified as 
logging costs, milling costs, lumber transportation and selling costs. 

The sawing and finishing of lumber, together with lumber transportation, 
have already been highly standardized. No doubt many further economies 
will be effected in these departments from time to time. A start which has 
every promise of large results has already been made in the heretofore much 
neglected field of lumber salesmanship. But perhaps the largest field for 
economies is that of logging, and the hope for greater efficiency in this quarter 
is in the development of the art of logging engineering. 

As the art of the farmer in producing the crops that feed and clothe the 
nation calls to its aid so much of the sciences of chemistry, physics and biology, 


so the logging engineer in the development of his profession takes toll from 
the whole field of the mechanical science, and, hardly less insistently than 
the automobile manufacturer, calls for much of the best that has been pro- 
duced by that modern alchemist, the metallurgist. No occupation calls for 
greater resource and adaptability. Every logging unit differs from every other 
in a complexity of variations in topography and stand, and of the thousand 
ways in which the logging may be done there are not many ways that admit 
of profitable results, and there is, of course, only one best way. 

The man who knows and can effectively carry out one or more of these 
better ways is a potential logging enzineer—and the logging industry is proud 
of the many conspicuously successful loggers who are daily adding to our 
knowledge of the art, to the dignity of the profession, and to their bank 
accounts. 

The successful logging engineer of the past has been a man who has com- 
pelled success by a more than average ability and adaptability. How may the 
average logging foreman improve his methods and thus take the first steps to 
qualify as a logging engineer? Must it not be by bringing to him the results 
of the best thought of the thousands of men who are devoting their lives to 
this work? 

The trade journals have done a very great and ever-increasing service 
in this work, and must ever be the least expensive of our educational re- 
sources. The Pacific Logging Congress has brought together the leaders in 
the profession, to their very great mutual benefit. It has also influenced a 
fringe of the rank and file. The trade journals and the Logging Congress 
will continue to be increasingly useful in their special fields of activity, but 
it is to the schools that we have a right to lool< for leadership. 

I would suggest that the time has come when the schools should provide 
for specialization in their forestry instruction. Such specialization would en- 
able students looking forward to government service to prepare either for 
administrative positions or for silvicultural work in all its broader aspects. 
For the students who look forward to private employ, the specialization will 
be along the varied lines of forest engineering. The specialization called for 
in the past for private work has been very largely along the line of modern 
methods of forest survey. For the future may we not hope that specialists 
may find a wider and still more remunerative field in various lines of lumber 
manufacturing and utilization, in lumber merchandizing, and especially in the 
department of logging ehgineering. 

The graduate of the forest school, with a special training in the depart- 
ment of logging engineering, may hope to be of considerable service to a 
logging company from the start, but to be of the greatest service in the end 
he must be willing to start his practical apprenticeship at the bottom and 
work up. This may mean sixty dollars a month or it may mean forty. The 
coming logging engineer will choose his company and then compel them to 
take him on if he has to volunteer his services at the start. Once in the har- 
ness his sole aim will be to make himself indespensible to his company, and 
the man who combines ability with a thorough training in the fundamentals 
of his art will quickly arrive. Having mastered his profession and having 
established a reputation, a successful logging engineer may hope for a large 
and remunerative opportunity as a specialist who will determine the method 
of operation best suited for any particular combination of stand and topo- 
graphy, and perhaps supervise the installation, leaving the less difficult task 
of operation to cheaper men. 

There is perhaps even a larger work than that of training the logging 
specialist open to the forest schools in the development of a course for the 
avetage logging foreman. A four or six weeks’ course for this class of men, 
without entrance qualification other than a desire to learn, in which all the 
latent and best ideas in the art would be combined, and wherever possible 
studied in practical operation, would be of the greatest value. Camp construc- 
tion and sanitation, economy and efficiency in the boarding department, camp 
accounting and welfare work, would be some of the subjects to be included 
with the more picturesque problems involved in the bringing of the logs to 
the rail or water and thence to the mill. 

_It is not impossible that the forest schools would find in this direction 
their very greatest usefulness in promoting business economy, and therefore 
conservation. It would not be an unreasonable hope that such a course would 
result in a five to ten per cent. cut in average costs with the average foreman 
attending. Not the least value of this economy would be its effect in making 
possible (by making profitable) a closer utilization of the lower grade materials. 


To sum up, then, logging engineering is at present our best hope for the 
larger stumpage returns so necessary for the extension of forestry methods. 
In the past it has been developed almost entirely by practical men who have 
had but limited opportunity to know and see what the other fellow was doing. 
For the future, the forest schools should become clearing houses for informa- 
tion discovered and better methods developed all along the line, and thus 
become at once the source of supply for our specialists and the training ground 
for our every-day foremen loggers. 


Mountain Lumbermen Making Heavy Shipments 


At Recent Convention at Calgary it was Decided to Advance 
Prices—Large Attendance 


A meeting of the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association was held 
at Calgary on Sept. 20th to discuss market and labor conditions. 
President C. D. McNab, of the Baker Lumber Co., Ltd., Waldo, 
B. C., presided over the deliberations. The Association firms were 
represented as follows: M. McInnes, M. McInnes Lumber Co.: H. 
N. Sereth, Riverside Lumber Co.; John Dewar, North West Lumber 
vLo.; A. K. Leitch, East Kootenay Lumber Co.; Chas. O. Rodgers, 
Canyon City Lumber Co.; J. P. McGoldrick, W. F. Lammers, Adams 
River Lumber Co.; H. H. Ross, Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co.: P. 
Hasselfield, Crescent Valley Lumber Co.; H. W. Davis, Otis Staples 
Pimimiber Coy; hos. beask, Leask & Jiohnston: C. W. Cooke, Colum. 
bia River Lumber Co.; W. Barclay, Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Gon 
B. F. Harris, Prince Albert Lumber Co.; W. Barnes, McLaren Lum- 
ber Co.; R. Joyce, Rock Creek Lumber Co.; G. H. Sadler, King Lum- 
ber Mills. I. R. Poole, secretary of the Association, was also in 
attendance. 


Owing to the prospects of a bumper harvest a good demand for 


manifest early in August, and most of the mills re- 
ine all the business they could handle for the next thirty 

The principal demand was stated to be for material 
i granaries and other buildings for caring for the 
being too busy to turn their attention to other 
Th ere is very little building being done in the towns 
lumber at the mills are lower than usual, and 
Ms yards are reported to be below the average. 


er ecame 
e erection ol 
the tarmer 


ocks « 


Stocks at the pfrall 


\ steady demand is looked for up till the end of November, and the 
conditions stocks both at the mills and yards should have a ten- 
dency to steady the market. 


the lumbermen that the circumstances war- 
tiffening in prices on some lines, to go into effect at once. 
labor conditions a few of the mills reported a 
tage or scarcity of labor at one time during the past 
ufficient was being obtained at the present time, 
no shortage = anticipated during the winter months. 

Reference was made to the good work the provincial govern- 
in market extension work, etc., and a resolution was 


Vas agreed by 


~ussing 


iw months. but 


ment is d 
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passed to the effect that “this Association wish to express their 
appreciation of the work the government is doing to assist the lum- 
ber industry, and to assure them of our hearty co-operation in this 
work.” x 

The Logging Outlook ; 

At the present time (Oct. 15) there are about ten mills operat- 
ing in the Mountain district, and it is expected that most of these 
will close for the season within the next six weeks. It is difficult 
to state just now how extensive logging operations will be during 
the coming winter. It may be assumed, however, that the principal 
concerns mall get out enough logs to keep their stock sorted up next 
year. A fair business is expected during the winter and next spring, 
but nothing to warrant any extensive logging operations during fe: 
coming winter. 

Conditions as a whole in the lumber industry of the Mountain 
district have shown a steady improvement during the past three 
months, and while very few mills operated this year the recent sharp 
demand for lumber on. the prairies has enabled a number of mills - 
which have not operated to clean up the balance of their stocks. 


Market for Canadian Woods in Great Britain 


MR. R. H. MacMILLAN, SPECIAL TRADE COMMISSIONER, REVIEWS 
THE TRADE IN THOROUGH FASHION 7 


A recent issue of the Weekly Bulletin, published by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, contained the following ex- 
tended report from Mr. R. H. MacMillan, Special Trade Commis- 


sioner, dealing with the possibilities of our trade with Britain in for- 
est products Mt MacMillan covers the subject in a comprehensive 
y, ' the information given will be of great value to British Col- 
I lumbermen. The report is as follows :— 
Market for Douglas Fir Lumber 


as the United Kingdom market is concerned there are two 
problems of interest to Canadian shippers of Douglas fir :— 

The probability of an increase in the use of this wood in the 
1 Kingdom. 


2. The means to be adopted to increase the proportion of Can- 


n Douglas fir from the 15.9 per cent. of 1914 to a more creditable 
The amount of timber used each year in the United Kingdom does 
The 


ear from the Customs statistics to be increasing rapidly. 
[ for the chief classes of 


ns for five years are given below 
1910 

Loads I 
e 544,059 


1911 
,oads 
506,617 


1912 
Loads 
578,356 


1913 
Loads 
528,958 


1914 
Loads 


364,030 


lox 
Y 

AS 
Ww 
on 


974,832 6,451,023 4,725,407 


5,889,260 6,153,188 6,979,981 5,089,437 


id grov th:c of timber consumption, which in other countries 
| affording relief for the over-production of lumber in 

not exist in Great Britain. Any increase in 

vill therefore follow only on the displacing of some 


adequate measures to produce timber in Great 
although the waste areas of the country, 
cres suitable for timber growing, might, as 
voted to the production of timber to the 
three-fifths of the present volume of imports and 
g of the market. Therefore there is not 

f imports, except during periods of trade 


i 
aken, 


lox 
ye ie 


Conditions Governing the Import of Douglas Fir 


will displace its competitors 
conditions :— 


iWaazeie 
VWougias 


fir 
vell defined 
ir for heavy construction work as com- 
in pitch pine. 

work as compared with 


£ Jouglas fir for cheaper 
edish, Norwegian and Russian 


hieflv Sw 


ted annually to the value of $150,000,000. 
nce concerning the properties and 
quarters amounts to prejudice. 


ice to 


Great Britain from Douglas 
liner service from pitch pine ports. 


5. The comparatively small quantities of wood used for interior 


finish and the many varieties of high-class timber on the market. 


Pitchpine Compared with Douglas Fir 


Pitchpine is the timber now used in Great Britain for those pur- 
poses for which Douglas fir is used in Western Canada. It is the 
wood upon which the British purchasers have relied for nearly all 
timbers in sizes over 3 inches by 9 inches. It is also used for joists, 
studding, flooring, joinery, interior finish, car building, fittings of 
public buildings, cheap furniture, and large quantities are consumed 
in various manufactures. An attempt to extend the use or sale of 


- Douglas fir brings it into immediate competition with pitchpine, which 


is thoroughly well known, while Douglas fir is not so well known, 
although the latter is recognized as superior to pitchpine. Douglas 
fir sales must be governed, with two exceptions, by the extent to which 


Mr. R. H. MacMillan, Special Canadian Trade Commissioner. 


it may be sold at pitchpine prices. The exceptions are in wide clears 
and timbers (or logs as they are called in England) over 16-inch x 
16-inch x 40 feet, neither of which are produced in pitchpine, and for 
which Douglas fir shippers control the price. 

There are about 150,000,000 feet of pitchpine imported into Great 
3ritain yearly. A large part comes in the form of logs 10-inch x 10- 
inch and up, averaging 30 to 32 cubic feet contents each, solid mea- 
surement. The largest logs in such a shipment are about 16 x 16-inch 
x 30 feet to 40 feet, although there are few of them. These logs be- 
fore the war averaged 65 shillings per load in price, or about $26 per 
thousand feet. Smaller logs 6-inch x 6-inch to 9-inch x 9-inch’ are 
imported at an average of 50s. per load or $20 per thousand. Large 


rr 


@ 


' 
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eae MADE RIGHT—RIGHT 


BAND SAWING MACHINERY 


FOUR PROVEN 
UNITS THAT INCREASE 
PRODUCTION anb 
‘SAVE SAW KERF 


The Vertical Type 
Has a proven resawing capacity of 150,000 
feet of lumber daily 


The Horizontal Saw Mill Resaw Type 


Relieves your head rig of sawing to finished 


The Horizontal Slab Resaw Type 
Handles slabs, flitches or waste from the head rig at a 
profit. 


The Berlin Band Mill and Log Carriage 


Takes small and medium sized logs in large numbers with 
consequent profit. 


sizes. 


HE installation of one of these machines 

means more than the 50% to 100% great- 

er production and 1% to 3% gain on 
your lumber scale. It means that you can 
reduce your cutting expense at the head mill 
by limiting that rig to its most profitable use 
—the cutting of large dimension and better 
grades. Your slabs and flitches, and small 
stuff of poor grades instead of becoming 
waste, can then for the first time be handled 
at a profit, owing to the small operating 
expense of Berlin resaws. 


Still other reasons for profit are definitely 
explained in our New Type Resaw book- 
lets. These are free and will be sent 
promptly at your request. 

(The three resaw types of machines shown 


are built in various sizes to properly accom- 
modate saw or planing mill,) 


BERLIN MACHINE WORKS, LTD. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
‘U.S.A. Plant with Offices, Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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es of the logs 6-inch x 6-inch to 9-inch x 9-inch are used in 
e mu ine districts. 
While a large proportion of the logs are imported to be used in 
construction works without further re-sawing, many are also sold to 
ber merchants operating sawmills, who carry the logs in stock 
them to the order of customers. It was formerly the cus- 


chants to buy all or nearly all their pitchpine requirements 
ogs, sort the logs and re-saw them for decking, clears for floor- 
and jo ery and planks. In recent years, however, merchants have 

a ung this practice and have instead imported much of 
the acti as sawn lumber in the grades established by the shippers. 


Prime Pitchpine and Low Grades 


Prime pitchpine, a clear grade, is extensively used for church 
chapel decoration and finish, pews, stairs, balusters, office coun- 


; 
and 


ters, flooring, ceiling and general joinery work. It is imported in 
l-inch x 7-inch, l-inch x 9-inch, 10 feet to 20 feet long, 2-inch-3-inch x 
9-inch-1l-inch, 16 to 30 feet long, 1-inch x 6-inch to 1%-inch x 6-inch, 
1'4-inch x 8-inch-9-inch, averaging 20 feet long, at c Ge prices vary- 
ing from £16 to £18, usually averaging £17 10s. per standard, or 
$42.15 per thousand. Larger sizes 3-inch-6-inch x 9-inch-l6-inch x 
12 feet-24 feet, used for re-manufacturing into interior finish and for 
industrial purposes, cost from £19 to£20 per standard, or about 
$45.60 per thousand. This lumber is imported rough, and is re-manu- 
factured to suit the particular requirements of the customer. 

Edge grained pitchpine flooring is handled in small quantities. 


There is small demand for any special flooring stock, and an even 
sma lier demand for edge grained material. Edge grained pitchpine 
ally cut 114-inch x 6-inch, averaging about 16 feet in length, and 
sells ¢ cif. for £28 per standard, or $67. 20 per thousand feet. 

Large quantities of pitchpine kiln dried saps are imported. This 
is usually l-inch x 4-inch, l-inch x 6-inch, l-inch x 7-inch, 
iy the smaller sizes, 12 feet to 20 feet in length, and costs about 


1S uSsl 


timber 


2 per standard, or $28.80 per thousand. Kiln dried saps are used 

in large quantities for school furniture, tramway seats, linings and 
ttings, wooden beds and similar articles. 

The lower grades of pitchpine, used in rough construction, for 

the purposes to which Douglas fir would be adapted, are imported 

at very low prices. The following prices, which ruled early in 1914, 


may be taker n as an indication of the prices which must be met :— 


Grade Per Standard Per M. feet 

6-in. x 12-in. timbers.. SETA $30 00 

34in. x 9-in, Rio prime... 3... - =.) Ha pea 28 80 

3-in. x 9-in. merchantable 10.1070 x Ai) 

Square edged and sound boards ... 9 O O 21 60 

[hese prices, of course, fluctuate greatly and differ slightly in 

s ports. When freight rates become normal again and are ad- 
ste the basis of using the Panama Canal, Douglas fir shippers 
vil btedly be able to compete successfully with pitchpine logs, 

t erowing extent with the deals and boards. Pitchpine prices 
vill be cor tinually increasing, and each year will see the prospects for 
successful shee se Pe growing better. 

Only the most important uses of pitchpine have been named. The 
railway companies use large quantities in their building and construc- 
tion Seaacimieuts: and there are also to be taken into consideration 
ny thousands of factories continually using this wood in the 
ipkeep of particular equipment, or as a raw material in turning out 


The factories and railway companies who, as 
from the timber merchants, are accustomed 


‘- fruires article 
Til) et - ricies 


use of pitchpine in the grades and at the prices named above, 
| be led to the use of Douglas fir only as it is offered to them 
by the importers at prices lower than those ruling for pitchpine. 


Douglas Fir Contrasted with European Timber 


the countries of Norway, Sweden and 
ble than in Canada, and though in certain 
jloited are at some distance from 
very great quantities of timber available, 
labor, 75 cents to $1 per day for eleven hours’ 

freight rate, which is 20s. to 25s. per 
4.80 to $6 oe thousand, enables the Euro- 


ugh “stumpage in 
Russia 1s much more valua 


tricts the forests now being ex] 


ed the and red pine for so long that 
mil satisfied with the defects of 
developed a system of finishing their buildings 
timber provided it is sound, regardless 

: Although the British insist 
nber and highest grades obtainable for 
hip and car building and in some public 
ate dwellings, practically no clear or 

e per cent. of the buildings of 
store or office, all wood- 
floor is a mass of knots. 


spruce 
vith and 


contain. 


er ninety-fi' 


British house, 
paint, and the 
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The builder, the owner and the tenant are satisfied with this class of 
timber and do not want a better grade unless it can be offered at a 
lower price. 

The whitewood (spruce similar to Canadian spruce) and redwood 
(pine somewhat similar to Canadian red pine) imported into Great 
Britain are manufactured in many different sizes and BOS The 
sizes commonly carried in stock are :— \ 


l-inch and 1%-inch by 3-inch, 3'%-inch,4- inch, 414-inch, 5-inch, 
5¥%-inch, 6-inch, 7-inch, 8-inch, 9- inch, 11-inch; 1%4- och and 2-inch by 
3-inch, 314-inch, 4- inch, 44- inch, 5- inch, 54 inch, 6-inch, 7-inch, 8- | 
inch, 0- inch, 11-inch; 2¥4-inch by 4- inch, 414- inch, 5- inch, 6- inch, 7 
inch, 8-inch, 9-inch, 10-inch, 11-inch, 12-inch; 3-inch by 3-inch, 4-inch, 
4i- inch, 5- inch, 6- inch, 7- inch, 8- inch, 9-inch, 10-inch, 11-inch, 12s ine 
4-inch by 6- inch, 7- inch, 8- inch, 9-inch. 


Sizes of Sawn Lumber - 


The sizes vary in different ports according to the regulations 
adopted by local municipal bodies governing ‘the sizes of joists and 
other building timbers. Sizes are also affected by local custom. All 
lengths are odd and even from 6 to 26 feet. 
mills are perfectly accurate, even and uniform, a point concerning _ 
which the British purchaser severely criticizes Canadian and Ameri_ 
can lumber. . 
in the British market under trade names. 

Boards, less than 2 inches thick by 4 inches wie and up. 


Battens, 2-inch by 6-inch to 8-inch. . 


Scantlings, 2-inch by 3-inch, 4-inch, ee inch, 5-inch, oe 
Deals, 2 “and up by 9 and up. 

Planks, larger than deals. 

Balks, 4-inch by 4-inch to 8-inch by 8-inch. 

Timbers, 9-inch by 9-inch and up. 


Methods of Grading and Trade Marks 


These terms are used loosely and cannot be sharply defined. The a 


methods of grading vary in the different Swedish, Norwegian and 
Russian ports. Even in the same ports or shipping districts differ- 
ent shippers have established individual interpretations of the grades. 
Each shipper marks every piece of lumber exported with his trade 
mark and a mark indicating the grade. The grades are not written or 
clearly defined and can be known only as the result of experience. The 
firsts from one port will be equal to the seconds or thirds from another, 
and the firsts from a shipper in one port will sometimes average only a 
little better than the seconds from another shipper in the same port. 
This being the case the importers adjust their prices for the better 
grades in accordance with their past experience of the shipper and 
the port from which he ships. 


Value of a Trade Mark rc 


British timber importers have thus come to attach a great deal 
of importance to a trade mark and when the brand of a certain ship- 
ping firm has become known for uniformly good shipments they will 


pay a higher price for lumber so branded. Similarly when a certain _ 


shipping district has been shown to export timber of a higher quality — 

or superior nature for working, they will pay higher prices for wood 

from that district. i, 
Custom of Arbitration 


As the grades are not clearly defined for the European timbers 
and as they are so variously applied, the custom of arbitration on 
shipments has been universal. The buyer, when buying a certain ~ 
gerade, bases ‘his price on what his knowledge and experience of that 
particular brand has been in the past. The contract allows the buyer 
14 days after.the arrival of the goods to make a claim for arbitration 
if the shipment is not satisfactory. If the goods are not satisfactory 


the buyer and the agent in England, acting for the shipper, examine __ 


the shipment to determine if it conforms, not to the theoretical grade, 
but to the average maintained by this particular shipper in the past — 
for the grade under dispute. 

It therefore becomes important for Douglas fir chipper if theyias 
wish to avoid claims, to maintain a constant interpretation of grad- 
ing rules. A shipment that establishes an average quality superior 


All sizes cut in European a 


The various sizes of sawn lumber are OS classified | : 


fi 


to the grade called for will cause trouble with later shipments if ag 


the shipper is not prepared to adhere to this superior standard for 
future shipments. 
Estimation of Grades 


The Archangel grades are better than those shipped from the 
Northern Swedish Gulf, and the Northern Gulf grades are better — 
than those from Southern Sweden. In all districts from five to seven 
grades are established. There are practically no clear grades except- 
ing the firsts from Archangel. 
up to half an inch in iat the seconds up to three-quarters of — 
an inch, and the thirds do not contain so much clear as Douglas fir — 
merchantable. All grades include sap. The remaining g erades range 
down to sixths and sevenths, which will with difficulty hold to- 


The Swedish firsts contain tight knots 
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SALE 


sluable Timber Limits, 
Mill Site, Plant and 


‘Equipment 


There will be offered for sale, by Public Auction, 
in the Rotunda of the Royal Alexandra Hotel, in the 
City of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, on 


Saturday, the 15th Day of January, 1916, 


at the hour of eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the 
following property, namely :— 


TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 1000, containing an area of 4.88 square miles 
more or less; 
. TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 1001, containing an area of 6.05 square miles 
more or less; 

TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 1002, containing an area of 3.11 square miles 
more or less; 

TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 571, containing an area of 4.75 square miles 
more or less; 

iV Rae etChNSH covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 551D, containing an area of 18 square miles 
more or less; 

TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 981, containing an area of 45.77 square miles 
more or less; 

MBER BERD LICENSE’ covering _TIMBER 
BERTH No. 960, containing an area of 49.61 square miles 
more or less; 

SCHOOL LAND TIMBER BERTH PERMIT cover- 
ing TIMBER BERTH No. 146, being part of Section 11- 
44-8 West of Second Meridian in Saskatchewan. 

SCHOOL LAND TIMBER BERTH PERMIT cover- 
ing TIMBER BERTH No. 145, being part of Section 29- 
43-10 West of Second Meridian in Saskatchewan. 

EAST HALF of SECTION 7-45-7 West 2nd in Sas- 

katchewan, excepting a right of way of 6.02 acres more or 
less ; 
_ Together with Saw and Lath Mill Buildings, Dwelling 
_ Houses, Office Building, Cook-house, Warehouse, Stable, 
Round House and other buildings situate thereon; also 
extensive Logging, Lumbering and other machinery, equip- 
ment and plant in connection therewith; also certain rail- 
road plant, equipment and rolling stock suitable for use in 
connection with the above lumbering pans and timber 
berths. 

The above properties are situate at or near Prairie 
River in the Province of Saskatchewan, with the exception 
of Berths Nos. 571 and 551D, which are situate near Dau- 
phin in Manitoba. 

The above properties will be offered subject to reserve 
bid, and will be offered in bulk or in parcels as the Vendors 
may decide at the time of sale. 

TERMS OF SALE.—Ten per cent. of the purchase price 
to be paid in cash at the time of sale, and the balance 
in accordance with the terms and conditions to be made 
known at the time of sale. 


For further particulars, apply to:— 


JAMES SHAW or THOMAS SHAW, 
Dauphin, Manitoba 


or to J. H. NEEVE, 363 Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Dated this Twenty-first day of October, 1915. 


Estimating and Evolution 


I 


In less than a decade timber estimating on 
the Pacific Coast has been revolutionized. In 1906 
the old method—single running or horse shoeing 


—counting sample acres here and there—was in 
general use. Today the detailed, tree count, strip 
method, introduced by our firm, the LACEY WAY 
OF TIMBER ESTIMATING, has been almost 
universally adopted. Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery. 


We. are pioneers as timber land factors and 
estimators, with a record of thirty-five years of 
success behind our efforts. The time, thought, 
money and energy that have been devoted to the 
upbuilding and perfecting of our organization have 
given tangible value to the services which we offer 
you. Our compensation is less than you can afford 


to pay. 


James D. Lacey & Company 


Timber Land Factors Since 1880 
CHICAGO, IIl.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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Winners of World’s Record Cross-Cut Sawing Contest, Seattle, July 1915 


$75.00 For Fast Sawing 


‘Charlie’ Newton entered the bucking up contest in Seattle on July 15th determined to win the 


prize money. He was experienced He knew Cross-Cut Saws. He did not hesitate a moment but 
chose to use the world famous 


SIMONDS ‘crocus’ CROSS-CUT — 


He won— 


Se 


First Place and $75.00 in Gold x 
A 41-inch hard fir log was cut in 8 minutes, other make,”’ many a woodsman has said, because - 
10 3/5 seconds. Mr. C. H. Maynard won second he knows that it means money in his pocket. ¥ 
place by making the cut in 8 minutes, 34 3/5 seconds. He knows that he can do more sawing and do it ; 
30th attributed much of their success to the easy easier and faster with the Simonds than with any 
running, fast cutting Simonds Saws which they other. 
ised. The saws can be bought from dealers anywhere 
‘‘T would own a Simonds Crescent Ground or from any of our offices direct. 
Cross-Cut if it cost me five times as much as any 


SIMONDS CANADA SAW COMPANY, LIMITED 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. San Francisco, Calif. 


a 


gether. Large quantities of timber are imported unsorted. In the 


‘unsorted shipments, there are very few firsts and seconds but chiefly — 


thirds and fourths. The prices given below for the chief grades and 
sizes in use indicate the possibility of further competition from Can- 
ada, when freight rates are again normal. 


Prices for Chief Grades and Sizes 
Baltic Red Pine per M feet c.if: Hull 


I. II. II]. Unsorted 
Sminees Mlin..... i. one. . $43.60 $34.00 $28.00 
mOMriex 9. in... .° ee ee OOO) 31.00 28.00 
2% in. and 3 in. x Ae ce 27.00 24.50 


ADS) 


2 in. x 5 in. . $22.00 
PARMESAN OMIT ris Sos ek ls) te ss 23.70 
2 iia. Se 7) a ee 24.50 
Baltic White aie per M feet cif. Hull 
. I. Il. Unsorted. 
3 in. x 11 in. . $35.30 $30.50 
3 in. x 9 in. EE AY tie ee tats 31.00 28.50 
2Y% in. and 3 in. a. RISARE Kobe c tes wae aie $24.50 
22. in. and 2% in, sis Se Bee OAD Eli earn ct os 24.00 
1 in. x 9 in. 3 34.00 31.00 
Lane Red Pine per M feet c.i.f. London 
I. Il. III. IV. Unsorted. 
Sine ty. .,. $42.15 $37.35 $25.20 $19.20 
3in.x9in..... 39.60 32.55 24.00 21.60 
2th exe ori. ..:. 30:00 24.00 20.50 18.75 
2 in. x 6 in. . 35.00 27.00 24.20 
Archangel Spruce per M. feet c.i.f. London 
Smee Nh in. 2%... $30:00 $24.50 $22.00 
Omni Maltin... 25.20 21.40 16.60 
2in. x 4in..... : 28.50 PORES. $23.70 
1 and 2 in. x 9 in. 28. 00 24.40 19.00 


Sizes in which 'Canada Can Best Compete 


The sizes for which the prices are given above (with the excep- 
tion of the 2-inch by 4-inch) those which are the most expensive to 
produce in Europe and therefore those in which Canada can compete 


The Midget Flour Mill 
No. 1—25 bbls. per day. No. 2—40 bbls. per day. 


Flour Mill Department 


parties. 


One man can operate the whole outfit. 
in milling is not essential. 


It will surprise you. 
send you a catalog and full particulars on request. 
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to the best advantage. Large quantities of all the above sizes are 
used. The prices given are those ruling before the. war. Taking 
into consideration the constant depreciation of grades and increase 
in prices in Europe, there is a very good prospect that a market will 


_ be found for the low grade material from British Columbia that ship- 


pers are now finding it difficult to market, when sawing export 
orders. When freight rates again become normal it should be pos- 
sible to draw up the specifications for United Kingdom cargoes so 
as to take a larger proportion of the log than is taken at present. 

The British tradesman is known to be conservative. He is slow 
to buy a new article if the old one may still be secured in the grade 
to which he is accustomed and at a price which-he can pay. He 
has also a long memory for any defect or supposed defect which 
the new article. may show at its first trial. 


Ignorance re Properties of Douglas Fir 


These characteristics have greatly affected the use of Douglas 
fir. Many people say that Douglas fir is well known in the United 
Kingdom and that its greater use is simply a question of price com- 
petition with pitch-pine. It is true that if it were sold at a price 
considerably lower than that of pitch-pine the volume sold would 
be rapidly increased, but it is. quite as true, that if it were better 
known much larger quantities would be sold at the prices at which 
it was offered c.i.f. before the war. 


Opinions in Vogue about Douglas Fir 


Opinions concerning the properties of Douglas fir differ diamet- 
rically in different parts of the country. A surprising number of 
timber merchants, architects and engineers are strongly of the opin- 
ion that Douglas fir is not so strong nor so durable at pitch-pine. 
This belief is very widespread and must be overcome before Douglas 
fir will sell as well at pitch-pine and at the same price throughout 
the United Kingdom. Many persons who have never used Douglas 
fir, or who have had a shipment damaged in transit are convinced 
that fir is not fitted for permanent construction because of its short 
length of life. 

Other- prejudices and opinions heard several times from mer- 
chants and important timber users were that fir is unsuited for in- 
terior finish because it does not hold its place; that it is not so suit- 
able for interior work in ships because it does not hold screws; that 
it has not so attractive a grain as pitch-pine and is not therefore so 


our Mil 


A Midget Flour Mill will prove a good investment to every 
owner of a lumber yard in towns which have no mill already. 


It is a recent invention in flour milling machinery 


making possible the erection of a complete 25 bbl. 
mill for about $4500 including building and machinery. 


It makes flour equal to the product 


of the largest mills. 


We sell it on 30 days’ free trial and give terms to responsible 


Previous experience 


Hundreds of Midgets are operating in Canada and U.S.A. and 
are successful everywhere. 


Do you know the profit in operating a small mill ? 


INVESTIGATE 


We shall be delighted to 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited 


WINNIPEG 
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suitable for interior finish; that it is not sufficiently hard and even 
ft it for use in manufactures. 

The pe se who hold these beliefs are buying pitch- pine even 
vhere fir ¢ of a superior quality is offered at the same price because 
rmly convinced that fir is unsuitable for their purposes. 
ns are worth considering. They show in some cases that 


—iailitG Ct 


holding them has probably received a shipment which 
‘rived in poor condition, as many did when the timber went around 
the Horn by sailing vessel. They show also that the market will be 
greatly increased, when the buyers are all satisfied as to the qualities 


Expert Opinion Partly Determines Market 


That these opinions should be shared concerning a high-priced 
i like Douglas fir by such persons as timber “merchants, en- 
ers and architects is unfortunate. A cheap wood is only used 
leap purposes and its reputation is not easily hurt, but a high- 

d is usually purchased for a purpose where particular 
ualities are demanded, and is also usually purchased on the advice 

ification of an architect or engineer or such expert. 
(Continued in next issue) 


Tool Handles Used in Great Britain 


From time to time numerous inquiries for wooden tool handles 
have been despatched to the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ott from England. In order to illustrate as fully as possible the 
kinds of handles chiefly in demand, the following drawings have been 
prepared. As far as investigation in the past shows, the main obstacle 
confronting Canadian manufacturers was their inability to produce 
at competitive prices. In ante bellum days it was practically impos- 

sible to complete with European manufacturers; but conditions are 
so changed at present, and will undoubtedly change still more after 
war, that Canadian manufacturers should make a special study 


tawa. 


Straight Eye Trees 


Bent Crutch Trees 
(With Turned Socket) 


of the British market ad aaennat With the exception of hickory, 
Canada has large tracts of timber suitable for the purpose, and with 
the installation of the latest machinery, a market worth ‘millions of 
dollars annually should be at the disposal of manufacturers. The 
cost of labour has also been advanced, and legitimately so, against 
the ability of Canada to compete. It is not to be forgotten, however, 
that labour will not, at least for many years, be as cheap in Europe 
as it was prior to the war. The reasons for this statement are quite 
apparent to any student of the labour market at the present time, as — 
well as its probable condition after a war that will deplete the labour 
ranks and augment the cost of living. It may be contended that 4 
these two factors will also be registered in the economic life of Can-— Ss 
ada, and might therefore eliminate any possible advantage in the cost — 
af production. It seems fairly obvious, however, that such conten- 
tion would be only partly true as the greater proportion of such ad- a 
vances will in all probability be recorded in Europe. 


Tannin Content of Douglas Fir sh 


An investigation of the tannin content of Douglas fir slabs was 
made at the University of Washington by Thomas G. Thompson, — 
under the direction of Dr. H. K. Benson, professor of industrial chem-_ : 
istry. Samples of 100 pounds of sawmill bark, 150 pounds of sawmill — 
slabs and 50 pounds of sawdust from the cross-cut saws were obtained — 
and analyzed according to the official method of the American Leather Fe 
Chemists’ Association. These analyses gave the following results inthe 
percentage of tanin, reported on a dry basis: sawmill bark, 6.34 per 
cent.; sawmill slab, 5.92 per cent.; cambium layer, 9.92 per cent.; saw- 
dust 1.06 per cent. From the analysis it appears that but little tannin is — 
contained in fir wood, but in the bark and cambium layer the per- 

centage of tannin is equal to or exceeds that contained in the chest- 
nut wood of the East, from which the bulk of the extract is now 
prepared. 


vty 


Pick Shafts Q 
(Open or Solid Eye) — 


Straight Crutch Trees 
(Turned Taper, not Shouldered) 


No. 6.—2 ft. 2 in. or 2 ft. 4 in. 


No. 11.—3 ft. 0 in. best ash 
No. 11.—3 ft. 3 in. best ash , : 
Ne. 11.—8 ft. 6 in. best ash g ai 


Bent Crutch Trees : (pn 2a an, 


Hand Hammer Stails 
(Best Ash) 


Ne. 12.12 in., 13 in., 14 cael in., 16 in., 
17 in., 18 in., 19 in., 20 -in., oT rho, PY 


Straight Crutch Trees (Turned Taper, not Shouldered) 
aoa - —— 
ee nS a SS 
eS 
2 ft. 4 in No. 8.--2 ft. 6 in. 
3.—2 ft. 6 in 
Manure Fork Trees 
Bent Crutc Trees 


(Single Bend) 


Sledge Hammer Stails . ; 
(Best Ash) Sh Sane | 


ay 


'No. 18.—2 ft. 3 in., 2 ft. 6 in., 2 ft. 9 in,” 
3 ft. 0 in. 3 ft. Pi vba Cy is, Sine ees 


No. 9.-—3 ft. 
1 in. 


Manure Fork Trees 
(Double Bend) 


No. 10.—3 ft. 
1% in. 


TYPES OF TOOL HANDLES REQUIRED BY 


9 in. 


length, 
diameter 


6 in. 
diameter. 


4 in., 3 ft. 6 in. 


Axe Handles 
(Best Ash) 


_No. 14.—2 ft. 0 in., 2 ft. 3 in, 2 ft. 
2 ft. 9 in., 3 ft. 0 in, 3 ft. 6 in. 


length. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


SS ne eee 
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Marine News of British Columbia 


The British barque Lobo reached Chemainus about Oct. 15 to We are the Sole Owners of and are prepared to manufacture 
load a full cargo of lumber for Adelaide, South Australia. at our Factory in Hamilton, Ont., and to supply the Canadian 
The British freighter Orange River completed loading her lum- Trade with any of the Devices covered by the following Patents 
ber cargo at Chemainus on Sept 23rd, and sailed the same day for in fhe Dominion of Canada. 
the United Kingdom. CANADIAN PATENTS 
The British Steniiets oe. and Llango: se ae on oe co Sess oe 190 Cutter Head Knife Sharpener. 
i e . 108,490, . 12, 1907, justing eans for aner eads. 
ties for the United Kingdom at Fraser ills during the mont e I NOT See CIS Ga Gc eateian ad 
former loaded to capacity, taking 4,000,000 feet; the latter loaded ; 109/845, Jan. 21, 1908, Adjusting Means for Planer Heads. 
1,000,000 feet, completing at other points. SS erCpaEtT anche cn nica eeepc 
The British steamer Cycle docked at Powell River on Oct. 2nd ee ee oe oe eee 
y 1 fet n | 115,919; Jan. 5, 1909, Knife Holder for Cutter Heads. 
and took on board a large shipment of paper from the pla t of the ee pele aks oa eee eae Nelo for Cates 
Powell River Paper Co., Ltd., for Australia, completing her cargo " 120°467, i, 1909, Multiple Gauges is 
1 . 120,468, 2 1909, Locking echanism for Gauging Devices. 
with lumber at Vancouver a few days later. . 120,610, Sep. 21, 1909, Eecding, Mechanism for Saws. F : 
4 114 4 = a . 121,235, 3 12, 1909, eed and Adjusting Mechanism for Saws. 
The American schooners H. K. Fall and Philippine are under Wo oseNOcE 12) 1609) Adiuctiny Means fon Save. 
charter to load lumber at Hastings Mills, Vancouver, for South 2s Now 2) Ue Baiusorie auch Guaiunss igmes | Eoutice 
: sae : a : b - A ' ee olls for aners 
Africa and Fiji respectively. [he first-named vessel is due at the * 4297341, Dec. 7, 1909, Holding Device for Planer Head Bits. 
j 1 . 1 1 1 - . 123,041, . 4, 1910, Cutter eads for Grooving achines. 
mill in November; the latter will not reach this port until January. "123289" Jan, 18) 1910, Fastening Means for Planer ce ee 
1 é i i . 127,643, . 23, 1910, Bearings 
__ The Genoa Bay mill of the Cameron Lumber Co., Ltd., Victoria, Bree ed Oe ice 10" Holding: Devices tr Winner Heads. 
is supplying another cargo of Toronto harbor timber to the American | 128}665, Oct. 18, 1910, Grinding and Jéinting Devices for Planers. 
h Tall hich h lread h dled h hi . 128,797, . 25, 1910, Planer Heads. 
steam schooner lallac, whic as already handle three shipments | 128,918, . 1, 1910, Sawmill Carriages. 
under this contract. The Tallac will get away about the first of the EAA SRR e Ee EG? Ware rttaas WOES. 
month with 1,250,000 feet. | 129/343; Nov. 22; 1910, Planer Knife Sharpeners. 
: ; ; “Re Jap 2 . 129,489, . 29, 1910, Improvements in Lathes or Turning Machines. 
The Japanese steamer Komagata Maru, the “trouble ship” which - 135,868, Sep. 26, 191, Cutter Heads for Edgers. 
brought the load of Hindus to Vancouver in the spring of 1914 and Uasoee Neb) (ebios Bed, Bienen Bearings, 
thereby led up to many complications, was a recent visitor to Che- aE ey oe ie. He eee ee 
mainus, where she loaded lumber for Australia at the plant of the - 189,020, . 12, oe Expansion Cutter Heads 
= 4 , K ‘ f F amping evices for oodworking achines. 
Victoria Lumber & Mtg. Co., Ltd. . 139,310, . 26, 1912, Matening Planer Heater eee 
Ris Bb . 139,311, . 26, 1912; Tensioning Device for Fee olls. 
The British steamer Cycle, with 800,000 feet of lumber for Aus- ’ 1407031, Apr. 30, 1912, Steady Rest for Wood Turning Machines. 
tralia, and the Russian sailing ship Endymion, with a cargo for ee Re Oe, La, Decne iecter tuicades ie 
j j j 2 . 144,579, . 10, 1912, Adjustable Guides. 
South Africa, left Hastings Mills, Vancouver, the week of Oct. 11-16. beret AO ea lesan Guides he 
The American schooner Expansion then commenced loading 700,000 . 148/936, 1, 1913, Adjusting Devices. 
feet for Australia, getting away about the 25th. Pig a eel iain eee cee Wee, 
: “44: : . 164,578, . 21, 1915, Self Centering and Gauge Saving Devices. 
The American schooner William Nottingham, under charter to GiGlies San ik ies Improronente i Planers and | Winners. 
1 1 { “4 . 164, '896, . 14, 1915, Improvements in utter eads. 
Messrs. Findlay, Durham & Brodie, of Victoria, on Oct. 15 loaded Peles Om eS TOIgh Ia tor caicate ani Variable i Speeda(Drives 
1,500,000 feet of lumber at the plant of the Victoria Lumber & Mfg. WORK T 
Co., Ltd., Chemainus, for Cape Town, the charter rate being 140 BERLIN MACHINE ORKS, LIMITED 
shillings. The vessel got away about the end of the month and will HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


make the trip via Cape Horn. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


We want you to send for a copy of our booklet ‘‘ Repairing and Building.” This will not 
only show you what we do for our dealers but will also enable you to find out more about 


the whole line of NEPONSET Products. 


EPONSE! PAROID ROOFING 


is one of the best known NEPONSET Roofings, but there is a material to meet every 
requirement and pocket book. Then there is the popular NEPONSET Wall Board and 
standard waterproof building papers, specified by architects everywhere. 


Will you write us today for our proposition on 
these Canadian Made Products? 


BIRD & SON 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


Bird & Son, 
Dept. W., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Send us your book “Repairing and Building. 
Send proposition on: 

Neponset Roofings. 

Neponset Shingles. 

Wall Board. 

Waterproof Building Papers. 


NEPONSET 


ay ” 
ef Y 


Montreal St. John Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


Name 


Address . 


C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


Boundary, Topography 
and Railroad Surveys 


Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 


518 HastingsSt. W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Limited 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 


Send for Price List 


Swedish Steel Band Mill and Resaws 

are Best. Likewise our Circular, 

Gang, Drag and Cylinder Saws, Saw 

Tools and Cooperage Machinery. 
Write for Prices. 


The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Sixth City 


those horrid lamps seem lo 
smell worse thén ever, 
iclean six of them twicea 
week which makes 1248 
every yeér ~ fwoweeks 
awtul work fo keep them 
oing our Of each year! 
LETS HAVE MOORE LIGHT! 


Yes, Mother Knows they give real com- 
fort andcleanliness they are most 

altractive indesign ; they will make 

your parlor dining room or Kitchen as 
bright at night as sunlight during the 
recta light plant complete deliver- 
ed free to your station #3825 and you 
can add lights for other rooms as you want to. 


Robert M.Moore e Company 


14539 Albert St. 
Sek Regina Sask. 

4 ana 

' SI6 C518 Pender St. w. 


Vancouver B.C. 


Seattle Boiler Works 


jHS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


Burners 


: a 1 OpS 


Wehave « patent 
overdrafteystemin 
our burner which 
requires no grates. 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phone Ballard 555. Ballard Sts., Seattle 


WESTERN 


LUMBERMAN 


SS Se RABAT SRS 


2 Cents a Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. 
Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


sertion for less than twenty-five cents. 
per inch, 


No in- 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to delive: 
letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE LUMBERMAN WISHES 
position as Manager or Assistant 
Manager of line of yards, long ex- 
perience, best of references. Ad- 
dress ‘Position,’ care Western 
Lumberman, 302 Travellers Build- 
ing, Winnipeg. 8* 


EXPERIENCED. SALESMAN 
wants position to sell Canadian 
spruce and other lumber products. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakotas. Pre- 
fer Minnesota territory. Address 
“Salesman,” care of Western Lum- 
berman, 302 Travellers Bldg., Win- 
nipeg. 


New Conditions Facing Coast 
Loggers 


In the opinion of Geo. D. Mc- 
Kay, Chief Forestry Inspector, 
Vancouver, the loggers of the 
Coast district of British Colum- 
bia, in order to comply with the 
requirements of our rapidly grow- 
ing export trade in lumber, will 
have to make at least one impor- 
tant change in their methods in 
the near future. Mr... McKay 
points out that at present the ca- 
pacity of the leading mills is 
about 2,000,000 feet a day, but 
only about 40 per cent. of this is 
suitable for the offshore trade, the 
remainder being intended for 
home consumption. 


“The demand for export lum- 
ber has been a very insignificent 
factor in the lumber industry of 
this province up to the present,” 
said Mr. McKay in a recent in- 
terview. “The price paid for our 
lumber has been the chief draw- 
back in the past, and since the 
war broke out lack of tonnage 
has added to this phase of the 
difficulty. Very little, if any, of 
our best lumber has been ex- 
ported, our mills having found 
that they could secure a far more 
remunerative market inside our 
own borders. The consequence 
has been that what might be 
termed our second grade has been 
practically the only lumber -we 
have exported, and this repre- 
sents about 40 per cent. of our 
total cut. 

“Orders are coming in, how- 
ever, from the other side of the 
\tlantic and it is up to our mills 
to study the requirements of that 
trade a little more closely than 
they have done in the past. One 
of the most important phases of 
this export trade is one which 
affects the loggers perhaps more 


than the mills. It has been the 
prevailing custom to cut the logs 
for the mills into 24-ft. lengths. 
While not all of the logs are cut 
into that length the majority are. 
The requirements for the export 
trade chiefly deal with lengths 
over 24 feet and the mills there- 
fore have to fill their orders with 
the logs that they have on hand 
of the required length. Most of 
the orders from across the At- 
lantic are for lumber up to 40 feet 
in length. In fact, some orders 
are for even greater lengths. If 
our logging concerns realize just 
what the requirements are for the 
export trade there will be con- 
siderably more lumber available 
for the export business. 

“With regard to our first grade 
of lumber, the prairie market has 
been taking care of that, and now 
orders are beginning to reach the 
mills in increasing number. The 
good crops are likely responsible 
to a certain extent for this, but 
in any event the orders are arriv- 
ing, and what is more are being 
filled by our mills.” 


Opportunities for Trade with 
China 

Mr. J. W. Ross, Canadian trade 
commissioner at Shanghai, in a 
report calling attention to the op- 
portunities for marketing Cana- 
dian woods in China, has the fol- 
lowing to say in relation to the 
box trade, which has an especial 
interest for our manufacturers. 


The importance of the wooden 
box trade with China is a subject 
which warrants the closest atten- 
tion. One has but to consider the 
vast number of tea boxes which 
have been leaving China during 
the years of the existence of this 
trade, At?) the “presente raue on 
consumption of native wood, the 
cost of the boxes will annually 
increase, and a difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand must eventu- 
ally arise. Advices from Hankow 
call attention to the fact that a 
certain firm of tea importers in 
that port are getting their boxes 
from England, made from wood 
supplied by Norway. 

The matter of tea boxes is’a 
subject which requires study, for 
not all kinds of wood are suitable 
for this purpose. The latter must 


be distinctly free from odor of 


any kind, which might be dele- 
terious to the sensitive flavor of 
the tea. In all other, respects it 
need not be of any very high 


quality, so long as it is strong 
enough in fibre to hold the nails 
securely without splitting. 

In addition to the China mar- 
ket for tea boxes, there is a simi- 
lar market in Ceylon for the same 
article. 


Trick Feature Log Rolling 
Although lumbering in Wis- 
consin is not what it was in the 
days when D. J. O’Brien, the 
well-known Vancouver logger, — 
was one of the bosses on the — 
Menominee River, the younger ~ 
generation of river men can turn 
out some nifty performers whose — 
skill at log rolling would com- _ 
mand the admiration of seasoned — 
British Columbia politicians. The 
American Lumberman describes _ 
as follows a contest held on the ~ 
Menominee River at Mariette, — 
Wis., in the presence of a great 
crowd of spectators: oir 
“Maudrie first mounted a lo 
which had been stripped of bark, 
and placed a common kitchen ~ 
chair in the middle of if.) mem sam 
with the aid of his pike pole he 
climbed over it, stood on it, and 
did other apparently impossible 
antics. But his next feat brought 
a perfect storm of applause from 
the thousands of spectators. Don- 
ning a pair of ordinary roller 
skates, he repeated the same per- 
formance with the chair and the 
log. = 
“John Murray turned a short — 
log end over and remained upon 
it in spite of the tact thaw tere 
was a stiff current at that place 
in the river. : 


“Murray and Thompson did 
some stunts on the same log. 
While Murray balanced at one 
end Thompson stood on his head — 
at the other end, and later they 4 
both played leap-frog on the log 
without getting a ducking. i 

“The contest showed clearly 
the advantage of youthful muscles 
even against the years of experi- 
ence, for the veterans fared badly _ 
against younger men, in spite of 
the fact that some of the lads 
had had little experience at the 
game.” 


If you need any 
help, try a want 
advertisement in 
the WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in 
touch with the 
right kind of men 
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“MADE IN CANADA” First Making Sure 


Brigden, Ont., Oct. 17, *14. 


SAV E- HE- HORSE Please send me your book and sample con- 
tract. I have a valuable mare that is lame 

‘ Cieade Hark Heeistored in foreleg, with a sprained tendon; it is right 

A below the knee joint. When she is driven it 


swells quite a lot. There seems to be quite 
a ridge on it. Seeing your ad. thought I 
would write you for advice. 


WM. SULLIVAN. 


SHOVLS 


MADE BY RELIABLE 
B. 6. WORKMEN 


Five Months After 


Troy Chemical Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Brigden, Ont., March 22, 1915. 
Gentlemen :—I purchased a bottle of your Save-The-Horse and used it on a driving mare 
and I certainly had good results. It cured her so she has never been lame since. It is five 


months since using. WM. SULLIVAN, R. R. No. 2. 


19 Years A Success 


No blistering or loss of hair. Horse works. 

$5. Every bottle sold with Signed Contract to return money if 
remedy fails on Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—or ANY Shoulder, Knee, 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 


Book, Sample Contract and Advice all FREE. 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or we send by Parcel Post 
or Express Prepaid. 


Not a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


and Quality Only. 


VULCANGS 


a 


Our New Water - Tube 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates 
and fully describes the 
different types of Water- 
Tube Boilers which we 
are building to meet the 
varying requirements of 
the trade. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


WE MAKE 


Vertical High Speed, 
Goldie Corliss, 

Wheelock Slow Speed 
and Ideal High Speed 
STEAM ENGINES 

and STEAM TURBINES 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 


of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Limited 


Western Branch 


248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. 


— ONTARIO — 


Toronto Office 


Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 
mum cost, without checks or splits 


Send for catalog and list of users 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Robert Hamilton & Co., 


CANADA 


British Columbia Agen 


Established 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


ts 
Bank of Ottawa Bldg.,. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


F you need any help try a 
want advertisement in the 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN. 
You will get in touch with 
the right kind of men. 


Attention! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfac- 
tory results? 


Do you know our reputation- for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders P 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


Cedar Fir 


Spruce Pine 


Adams-River Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


The : 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 


from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
THE OLD RELIABLE COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


603 McIntyre Block, P. O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Manufacturers 
Attention ! 


Have you realized what this year’s $350,000,- 


000 crop means to your business? 


Have you laid your plans to secure some of the 


Fall trade > 


The farmers: will pay their debts to builders, 
hardware houses, and implement dealers. What 
will be the result? The payment of these 
debts will create an opening for any aggressive 
manufacturer. Therefore, get the best publicity 
possible by advertising in the Western Lumber- 
man, a purely Western journal. 


For Rates write 


Western Lumberman 


302 Travellers’ Building 
Winnipeg 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


Mills at Canford, B.C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER 


Have been working successfully since 1904 


PHOENIX MFG. co, _EAU CLAIRE, Wis, U.S.A. 


Built Right Here in our Own Pieinne 


No delay in getting duplicate 
parts. 


“Simplex” 


an 
“Eclipse” 


Machines 


Wood or Iron Frame 


Arena 


ft tt 


Packers, Gaummers 


and 


Regrinders 


Letson & Burpee 


Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
__ IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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The Mark of Quality 


How does this machine look to you? 


Note the Monolithic construction, the steam operated rolls, 
the heavy drive, and the dirt-proof saw shifters. 


Can you imagine a working condition that this machine will 
not meet? 
Send a card for the bulletin. 


= LONG MFG: 


THEE 


Pacific Coast Edger. 
Built in 60, 66 and 72 inch sizes. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Company, Ln 


Orillia, Canada 3 


Vancouver—Robt. Hamilton & Co. AGENCIES : Winnipeg—The Stuart Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Calgary and Edmonton—Gorman, Clancey & Grindley, Ltd. Montreal—Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


uampion EDGERS 
CHAMPION IN, 


_ Edge Those. Heavy Cants 
V ith Speed and Accuracy 


“9 | . - 


- Waterous Big Champion Edgers are built to handle cants up to 8 in. 
—and they will. . 


Baines : They carry 26-in. saws, have saw collars 7% in. and mandrels 47% in. 
Bah in diameter. The rest of the machine is built in proportion. 

-. 2 The saw guides have two sets of plugs, to hold the saw close to the 
a2 Tee aces collar and again close to the rim. The saws cannot wobble in the 
Bs ais cut. Guides are held on iron levers, to move quickly and easily and 
: ie without cramping the saws. 


Every part of these edgers is built for business. Bearings are large 
and water-cooled. Feed rolls fluted to grip the cants firmly but with- 
out injury. The feed is powerful and can be stopped, started or 
reversed at will. ; 


You can send your heaviest cants through this machine without fear 
of injury and with the assurance that they will come out edged to 
exact size and true from end to end. 


Built with edger opening of 48 in. to 96 in. Also as a Com- 
bination Machine with stripping section 18% in. wide.. Our 
new catalogue No. 1011 on request. 


Waterous Engine Works Co. 
| BRANTFORD, CANADA Limited 


H. B. Gilmour, Branch— 
Vancouver, B.C. Winnipeg, Man. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN : : me 3 = eee 


that we believe to be eons perfect. For high speed riachinces aid engine juan it ® 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, tractio 
= gines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of stationary engines. i is hi 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, grade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pes in making you a 
ment of a 25 lb. box. 


HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada _New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Louis, 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


| Coupon Book 
Save Time: Save Money: Save Lab 
Eliminate Loss: Waste: Errors 


©} penss) 


Yi 
|e: 
roll Y 


A Babbitt of Cues 


For For 
Heavy High 


aT tt in i a ep cs ec eam pS NE ME i ace 


saves ice in ie k 


keeping. — 
Pressure Speed oo 
ALWAYS RELIABLE THEREFORE SA 
MONEY — 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg ana < 


nth i Write a ag 
i Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana — 


Sagm DINE ete ghee BALES hinge Bie 


Hardwood Flooring and Trim 


factured. Well graded. Pleasing appearance. Made at the factory, not on the job. That’s what you can offer your customers w. 
ctor and carpenter knows when he’s satisfied. He comes back again for that Good Flooring. Here’s a carpenter’s spiel :— 
ent job laying at a dollar seventy-five a square, but didn’t make wages. I quit 3 times one day, for I was paid per square 


ot for making it. Finally I finished it day rate. You know I based my figures on what I’d done on the Catholic Church w 
the best flooring I ever laid.” 


difference he bumped up against. Why not link up with the Beaver Brand Line? Everyone satisfied. 


The Siaaien Kent Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont, 


VANCOUVER : December, 1915 - WINNIPEG 


mbermaii 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


“THIS TRADE MARK 
| : 


on malleable or steel chains Electric -Welded Bo om Chain 
Is Your Guarantee of Superior All styles All sizes 
Quality | | 25% (Wea = 25% (Sten = 25% { weer 


in material, design and workmanship. 


Made Sold 
Look it on every link. ; 
ok for it -y by 
Canada Jobbers 
a “Dreadnought” Steel Loading Chain 
| 3 . G 

| Size ne Ny ieet Proof Test Steohete 
: =o 16 60 lbs. 2200 Ibs. 4590 lbs. 
Large stocks carried by the Link-Belt aes Dodge Products Co., Yu, 14 80 lbs. 2500 lbs. 5000 Ibs. 
guceaiie. and Portland eee = 18 90 Ibs. 3500 Ibs. 7000 Ibs. 


=e 12 110 lbs. 4500 lbs. 9000 Ibs. 


Link-BELT COMPANY : 


Guaranteed to pull stiff before breaking and not to break at weld. 


Philadelphia Chicago _ Indianapolis 
Toronto—Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd.—1189 King Street West. e e 

Seattle—Link-Belt & Dodge Products Co., 580 Ist Ave. South. M K Ch 2 C 

Pérland, Ore.—Link-Belt & Dodge ee OE US cous set and Lovejoy Streets. : Cc innon ain om pany 
A. R. Williams Machinery Comzvany, Ltd.—Vancouver, B.C. ° 

Waterous Engine Works o., Ltd.— Brantford, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 


RUBBER GOODS 
FOR LUMBERMEN 


Belting Our long experience in the making of Rubber Belts enables us to specialize 
ae On thisline. ‘‘P.M.S.,” ‘‘Special Drive” and ‘‘Lion” are our leading brands 
for power transmission. . 


Packings “Redstone” High Pressure Sheet Packing has proved by test that it 
eee will outlast any other similar packing on the market. We make Spiral 
and Ring Packings, etc., that are equally reliable. 


Hose for Steam, Water, etc., etc., in various grades, made especially to give satis- 
factory and economical service under different conditions. 


; One or more of our twenty brands of Fire Hose will be found, not only 
Fire Hose in the best equipped Factories, Mills, etc., but in almost every Fire 
Department in the Dominion. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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oe leather belting made 
from the very best materials in 


the very best way—with a surface 


that ‘grips’ the pulley. 


Ensure Efficiency AgemayA 


by using 


A Good Belt .. . Good Machine 


If you are proud of the good machinery 
you possess, it is surely a pity—to say 
nothing of poor business—not to get the 
most out of it. 


And you are not getting the most out 
of it unless you use ‘‘Amphibia’’ belting 
to drive it. 


‘‘Amphibia” has a surface and flexi- 
bility which make it the most efficient and 
‘‘oripping”’ belt on the market. 


By adopting ‘‘ Amphibia” belting you 
ensure your machinery working at its maxi- 
mum efficiency; you prevent the loss in 
transmission of valuable—and costly— power 


Apalber Like gold has no substitute, 
Cudhrt Toma 


Tanners and Manufacturers 


TORONTO 


38 Wellington St. E. 


ST. JOHN 


149 Prince William St. 


‘LUMBERMAN 


For 39 Years Tanners and Manufacturers of 
the Best Leather Belts 


MONTREAL, 511 William Street 


because you are using a medium of trans- — 
mission which is perfectly designed for its 
task; you do away with the expense in 
volved in the readjustment necessitated by 
the ‘‘stretching”’ of belts; you obviate the 
cost of renewals, because ‘‘Amphibia” is 
made from the best of butts procurable and 
is tanned in our own tanneries by a secret | 
waterproof process which renders the leather 
impervious to oil, steam, water and fumes. 


Your ‘‘economy”’ in buying a cheap 
and common belt to drive a costly and 
high-class machine is a false economy—and 
bad business. Try a sample run of ‘“‘Am- 
phibia” and prove it. . 


VANCOUVER 


107-111 Water St. 


WINNIPEG. 


Galt Building 


seer ae pA 


oni 
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F Shevlin-Clarke Company 


Limited 
Fort Francis, Ontario 


LUMBER ~ LATH 


MANUFACTURERS 
Sales Office : . . 
417 Union Bank Bldg. = Winnipeg, Manitoba 


__R. J. THURSTON AIRD FLAVELLE 


Thurston-Flavelle | aes 
Lumber Company “= 


Manufacturers 


High Grade Cedar Products, including 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, etc. 


We are also prepared to quote on full or mixed cars 
FIR and CEDAR in any quantity 


Two of Our Specials: 


Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
Extra XXX Red Cedar Shingles 


Office and Mills at: 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Hoe Pacific Coast Pattern 
Bit and Shank 


The famous Hoe improved Pacific Coast pattern bits 
and shanks are made from the best quality of steel, specially 
tempered and finished to stand up to the roughest work. 
The new improved pattern insures the maximum amount 
of wear and more lasting satisfaction to the millman than 
has ever before been attained. 


The genuine Hoe Chisel Tooth Saw can be operated at 
a lower cost and with more satisfactory results than solid 
tooth saws. They are the best for frozen timber. 


Get our catalogue and prices. 


R. HOE & CO. - - New Youn 


The following agents can supply your wants: | 
| 


The Sharly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd- J.D. McBride 
Agents for Bits and Shanks only. Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B.C. 


“MAPLE LEAF” 


SHINGLE SAWS 


“THE PROVEN BEST” 


Filers agree that our oh) do not break. or ee when sawing, 
and will hold a cutting edge for an exceptionally long time. 


SAW REPAIR WORK 


We have added a number of new machines to our already strong 
equipment and can therefore handle any class of repair work with 
accuracy and promptness. 


Before ordering any SAWS or having REPAIR WORK done, write us. 


SHURLY-DIETRICH CO., LIMITED 


GALT, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C., 1642 Pandora St. 
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earn to Figure Faster 


Endorsed by Lumbermen Everywhere 


“This is an Age of Short Cuts.” In every line of busi- 
ness we find labor and time and money saving devices that 
have made good. The greatest short-cut of any age—the 
Panama Canal—could. not have been completed without 
numerous short cut methods used in building it. The de- 
mands of the day require speed and efficiency on every 
hand. The successful manufacturer does not hesitate to 
discard a machine be it ever so new for one that will do 
the work quicker, cheaper, better. Don’t depend on a piece 
of paper or machine to do your figuring when it can be 
done easier, cheaper, quicker, better by the new short cut 
methods of the Prewett System fully explained in “HOW 
TO FIGURE FAST.” Everybody likes and most people 
need it every day in business regardless of age or avocation 

' for it saves time, labor, money, worry. Get out of the 
rut. Cut out the brain-fagging, nerve-trying, old way of 
figuring, and free yourself forever from cumbersome cal- 
culations by learning “How to Figure Fast.” You will agree 
with F. H. Marshall, Expert Accountant, who says, “It is 
the best thing I ever saw.’ Thousands of others endorse 
this little book like G. J. Felix of Conn., who. says “Best 
book I ever had. Am thoroughly satisfied.” The Gulf Coast 
Lumberman says: “It is the marvel of the age.” There 
are 60 pages of boiled down printed matter in convenient 
form for pocket, office or home with embossed leatherette 
cover sent anywhere upon receipt of $1—or by parcel post 
c. o. d., $1.10. That Dollar will bring you more practical 
help than $1.00 spent in almost any other way for you 
personally. Get your order in the mail to-day and make 
us both feel better ever afterwards. Money back if not as 
represented. Circular full of strong testimonials free. 


E. C. ROBERTSON 


General Salesman 
1408 Prairie Ave., Houston, Texas 
The Book You Need — The Book You Should Have. 


Pafan Bros. Co. © 


Established 1867; Incorporated 1904 


804 West Main St., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—Manufacturers of— 


VENEERS and LUMBER 


IN THE DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 
ANY THICKNESS, 
1/24 and 1/30 Slice Cut—(Dried flat with Smith Roller Drier.) 


1/20 and thicker Sawed Veneers, Band Sawn Lumber 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK 
—SPECIALT Y— 
Our monthly stock list is a stock list, blotter, calendar combined. Tell us 


Reg. U.S. Pat, OF. who is reading it now, and we will gladly mail it to you monthly. Reg. U.S. Pat. 08. 


COUNT THE COST 


of open fires—the risk of property destroyed—the 
expense of cartage, etc.—and you'll see WHY the 


““MUSKEGON”’ WATER SPACE BURNER 


Is So great an economizer. 


That it will save you money is beyond question. 
The records of some hundreds of money-making 
mills prove the profitableness of this system and 
this Burner. 


Write for full facts. 


MUSKEGON BOILER WORKS 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Limited 


Vancouver Engineering Works, 


IRON, STEEL and BRASS CASTINGS, 
LOGGING ENGINES, BOILERS, 
SAWMILL REPAIRS. 


519-695 Sixth Avenue West 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Telephone—Fairmont 240 


V. HYDE BAKER, President. 


every time. ‘‘Satisfaction is our Motto.” 


P. O. Address, WALDO, B. C. 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


-High-Grade Pine 


We ask Prairie Buyers to remember us when placing orders for Lumber Stocks. 


C. D. McNAB, Manager 


Fir and Larch Lumber 


Lath and Mouldings 


We have the goods, and can guarantee the quality 


Our Products are Extra Well Manufactured. You will find the Grades just to your liking. 


Send on your orders—we promise prompt delivery. Can ship by C.P.R. and G.N.R. Car numbers sent day following receipt of order. 


THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Telegraphic Address, BAYNES, B. C. 
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Thos. Kirkpatrick 


When writing advertisers vANCDUN Tone 


please mention the Western haces ca seene 
Lumberman. You will con- High Grade B.C. Shingles 
fer a favor upon both usand || ,.. ay Pre 

ail or wire orders direct or place with undersigned: 


our advertisers by SO doing. Prairie Representatives: Oubacio Réprecenteunee 
Cuddy & Nelson WJ. Smith , 


Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg Weston, Ont. | 


YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


Ce e ? More Solid Leather to the Suan 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt Made 


| T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B E IN G Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - = 847 Beatty Street 
Toronto 200 King St. West 


St. John, N.B. - - 64 Prince William Street 
Engineers’ Supply Co., 123 Bannatyne Avenue East, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools se... 


Peavey Handles 
Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co, Ltd. Toronto 
end tor Catalogue and Price List 


t the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants Thos. Pink Co., Limited, Pembroke: Ont. 


Abbotsford Timber & 
Trading Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We can supply limited quantities of CEDAR 


We make a specialty of Timbers and Large Joists, also all kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, etc. Write us NOW. 


Mills at ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


G.N.Ry. and B.C.E.Ry. In specially good shape to fill orders promptly up to capacity. 
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Two minutes to take out a complete 
load and start a new one with 


THE SOULE SIMPLEX FLAT STACKER 


A stacker adaptable to the exact conditions of 
your mill. Stacks lumber up to 8-ft. wide, 
20-ft. long, to any height, on cross or end pile 
trucks. It is made with platform to surround the 
car of lumber being stacked and provided with a 
conveyor, platform carrying one end of conveyor 
rising with the load. Simplicity and strength are 
noticeable from every angle of its construction. 


eee FIR DIMENSION | || Stscking Lumber Manually 


when with this machine it is possible to:stack around 


Is Our Particular Specialty 


The Heavier it is the Better we like it 30,000 ft. a day with one man operating, or with two or 
three men it will stack fast as trimmer will carry the lum- 
We Dress from 1 to 4 Sides up to ber over. 


16-in. x 20-in., 60 ft. 


Twenty years’ experience building Flat, Power Edge and 
; ‘ ; Hand Edge Stackers has fitted-us to judge the exact equip- 
Our grade is positively right, and prices will please ; ‘ : 3 p 

ment for your mill that will put it on a paying basis so 
far as stacking the lumber is concerned. We want to 
discuss your needs and send you our illustrated catalog, 


Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. a truthful, plainly written buying guide for the mill owner. 


WRITE TODAY, PLEASE 
Head Office, Westminster Trust Bldg., NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian, Miss. 
See ne ye bk Rs G.N.R.R. or B.C. E.R.R. 


FRANK DARLING & CO. 


1142-1144 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


se QUALITY KNIVES CAPITAL 


“High Speed” Planer Knives 


Thin Machine Knives and Self Hard Knife Steel 


“ULTRA CAPITAL” 


High Speed Steel for Lathe and Turning Tools, Ete. 


“CAPITAL BRAND” 


Chipper, Barker and Hog Knives for Pulp Mills 


Manufactured by 


The Eagle & Globe Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield, England 
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y, be kept up. Those two things were never accomplished by the use of cheap saws. Time and Labor are big 
Simonds Saws are the greatest conservers of these two forces that there ever were in the line of Saws. Insist that 
Saws be operated in your mill; Bands, Circulars, Resaws, Gangs, Edgers, Slashers, Shingle Saws, also Planer Knives, 


and High Speed Steel. Write for catalog. 


SIMONDS CANADA SAW COMPANY, LIMITED 


ST. JOHN, N. B. MONTREAL, QUE. | VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Our Garland Gang Edgers 
are made in all widths, 
with any number of saws 
to suit requirements. 


They are strong and dur- 
THe Whatton EO rE 4 cin ff able and specially built for 

= aa / ER ; fast and accurate cutting 
from end to end. 


We manufacture a com- 
plete line of sawmill ma- 
chinery. 


William Hamilton Co., Limited 


Peterboro, Ontario 


AGENTS :— 
Geo. H. Jameson, Vancouver, B. C. J. L. Neilson & Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 
Reliable LEATHER 
Belting or 
To-Day 
- QUALITY 


Never Varies 


ae 


55 Years in the 


Market and . Lh reigeel 
STILL MONTREAL  ToRONTO 


Head Office 
and Factory: 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Ltd. 


603 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Everything 
in Lumber 


Write, wire or phone us. We can 
get it for you. The Best Grades— 
QUICK SHIPMENTS and LOW. 
EST MARKET PRICES. 


OAK FLOORING MAPLE FLOORING 


We Specialize in Coast Lumber 


We Sell to Dealers Only 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


B. C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Send your orders to 


H. S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


Box 161, WINNIPEG, Man. 
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Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd. 


Head Office : 


Revelstoke, B. C. 


Manufacturers of all Grades and 
Classes of Mountain Lumber. 


White Pine, Western 
Pine, Cedar, Fir 


and Spruce. 


Largest Stocks of Well-Seasoned Lumber 


Special Attention to Mail-Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FOUR MODERN MILLS 


GEO. CRADOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


169 Cordova Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Wire Rope Producers 


From the Raw Pig Iron to the Finished Article. 


Special Mill Carriage 
Ropes built for the 
job. 


“Double Salmon Strand” 
Logging Ropes. 


“Pink” Peevies, Cant Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Handles, Etc. 


“Stewart” Logging Blocks. 


Tenders for Aerial Systems on application 


Telephone—Seymour 1456 
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have the stretch taken out before you get 


66 O / PCR 

them and “the 15% less stretch” means an overall 
economy of 15% on your belting costs. | 

Every time you “‘take up” a slack belt it usually means cutting out a useless 
piece. In a year these pieces represent considerable belting all paid for but of | 
no use to you. All this is additional to the time lost in tightening belts and 
p ower lost through slack belts. 
Use Goodkue Belts and reduce your 
belting charges and “belt labor’’ 
by 15%. ’Tis worth considering. 


J. L. Goodhue & Co. 


Limited 


Danville, P.Q. : 


We tan our own Leather— 
we know it’s good. 


Sole British Columbia Representatives: 


Fleck Brothers, Limited, 1142 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. Rise 
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Western lumberman 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
Published Monthly by 


THE HUGH C. MACLEAN CO., LIMITED. 


Hue C. MacLEAN - - - = President 
302 Travellers’ Building, - - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
J. R. DAvipson, Retail Editor 
302 Travellers Bldg. 
Phone Garry 856 


Vancouver, B. C. 

J. V. McNAvLTy, Editor and Asst. Man. 
80 Hutchinson Block 
Phone Seymour 2013 : 


Medvess all Communications, and make Cheques, Drafts, P. O. and Express Orders 
payable to The Hugh C. MacLean Co. Limited, WINNIPEG 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach 
Winnipeg Office not later than the 20th of the month preceding. 


3 ‘ BRANCH OFFICES: 
TORONTO—349 Adelaide St. West MONTREAL — 119 Board of Trade 


: Phone A. 2700. Bldg. Phone M. 2299. 
CHICAGO—1413 Great N orthern Bldg. LONDON, ENG.—16 Regent St., S.W. 


Subscription: Two Dollars Per Year in Advance 


Entered as second class matter November 8, 1915, at the Post Office at 
Buffalo, N. Y., under the. Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


, The year just closing has been a time 
Cheer Up! The Worst of trial for the entire Canadian lum- 
is Over! ber industry as a consequence of con- 

. ie ditions largely traceable to the war, 

but there has been no complaining—the shrinkage in volume of busi- 
ness and the loss of profits have been borne with a patriotic fortitude 
that is deserving of commendation. Here in the West our lumber- 
men have been displaying this admirable quality to the uttermost 
degree for the reason that this new country was harder hit by the 
business depression and financial stringency than the more prosper- 
ous and thickly settled East, where the manufacturers speedily got 
going on lucrative war orders. The lumber manufacturers of British 
Columbia and the prairie provinces have had a gruelling experience 
since the war began in being compelled to face an indifferent market 


which would respond only when prices had been hammered below > 


the cost of production. Despite a lowering of wages and the institu- 
tion of every possible economy very few mills were able to break 
even with prices averaging at least $6.00 per 1,000 feet lower than in 
1911-12. A number of plants had to suspend operations—only the 
stronger ones could withstand the strain on their resources. 


To-day the end of the depression period is in sight, thanks to a 
kind providence for blessing the prairie provinces with the greatest 
crops on record—so large, indeed, that the threshers have been unable 
to handle even the half of it, and will have to take up their task again 
in the early spring. For the past two years the prairie farmers have 
stinted themselves in the matter of lumber for lack of money—soon 
they will be in funds and we may expect an orgy of buying. It isa 
fact that the prairie retail yards were carrying very light stocks prior 
to harvest time as a measure of safety, and while considerable lum- 
ber has moved since then the business has represented “emergency” 
orders mostly—rough stock for granaries, sheds, etc. The erection 
of houses, barns, stables and silos will call for enormous quantities 
of building material next spring, and to meet this demand it is certain 
the retailers will have to order heavily. As the stocks now carried 
by the Coast and Mountain mills are away below normal owing to 
the heavy restriction in output already mentioned, there is bound to 
be a stiff advance in prices and business sufficient to justify the start- 
ing up of all idle mills and the resumption of logging operations on a 
large scale. 

In addition to these highly favorable indications in our home 
market, coupled with our growing export trade, there are signs in 
plenty that the forward trend of things will be greatly assisted as 
a result of improving conditions in the lumber industry of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, to which the B. C. industry is quickly responsive. 
Viewed from almost every angle the prospect for the new year is 
very bright, and justifies the hope that a new era of prosperity is 
within measurable distance. 


of how to increase the consumption 


In the October issue of the Western 
B. C. Forest Branch Lumberman was published an editorial 
Helps Retailers showing how the British Columbia 
ie Government, through its Forest 
Branch, was aiding the retail lumber dealers in the Prairie Provinces. 
In this article it was mentioned how a Forest Branch official had 
spent considerable time in consultation with Professor Greig, of the 
Sackatchewan University at Saskatoon, in getting out plans of all 
kinds of farm buildings and farm houses for the Prairie Provinces. 
Since then we have received numerous inquiries regarding the 
work of the Forest Branch relative to the retail lumber trade in 
Western Canada. So persistent have been these inquiries that we 
have been obliged to secure the co-operation of the Forest Branch 
officials, with the result that in every subsequent issue there will be 
published a special article written by an official of the Forest Branch 
in which will be stated exactly what is being done by the British Col- 
umbia Government in its work of organization to secure wood its 
legitimate market. The first of this series of articles appears in this 
issue under the caption, “The British Columbia Government and the 


‘Lumber Industry.” 


Some time ago, it will be remembered, that Mr. R. H. MacMillan 
was appointed a special lumber trade commissioner to the Federal 
Government by Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
The idea of his mission is now too well known to reiterate, and, more- 
over, what has been accomplished by Mr. MacMillan has been pub- 
lished im several issues of the Western Lumberman. 

ihepslatest step which) the (3) ©. Government has taken in its 
efforts to enter on a determined campaign for wider markets for its 
forest products is the special appointment to lumber trade commis- 
sioner of Mr. J. G. Woods. Mr. Woods has had a long and intimate 
connection with the lumber industry of the Coast, and he has been 
for many years engaged in the cargo export trade—an experience 
which is of particular value in view of his present mission. The new 
cominissioner’s duties include the carrying: out of various arrange- 
ments which have been made with the British authorities in con- 
nection with lumber orders that have been placed through the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. a 

_ The foreign market has thus been taken care of. Now the ques- 
tion arises, what has been done for the domestic market? As is very 
well known, the Prairie Provinces constitute the largest market for 
B. C. lumber, almost 60 per cent. of the total production finding an 
outlet there. ji 

Owing to the fact that city building is practically at a standstill 
and that land settlement is markedly slackened, the difficult problem 
ae of lumber in this region presented 

Dine Forest Branch of the British Columbia Government, after 
careful investigation of the whole subject of lumber consumption 
finally decided that an educational capaign directed at the farmers 
offered the best opportunity of success. Such a campaign, however 
must necessarily embody the salesmanship principle of “SERVICE P 
Assistance to farmers in planning, purchasing, erecting and using 
buildings requisite to a profitable farm seemed to offer the best 
medium for the sale of B. C. lumber. 

__ It was therefore decided to supply the farmer with authoritative 
information along these lines. Thus it was that the Forest Branch 
discovered that the University of Saskatchewan was contemplating 
the issuance of such a series of bulletins, and the offer of the Forest 
officials to co-operate in their preparation and publication was cordi- 
ally accepted by the University authorities. 

__ The following subjects have been covered in ten bulletins which 
will soon be ready for distribution :-— 


1 Combination or general purpose barns for prairie farms. 
Dairy barns, mills and ice houses for prairie farms 
Beef cattle barns for prairie farms. . 
Horse barns for prairie farms. 

Sheep barns for prairie farms. 

Piggeries and smokehouses for prairie farms. 

Poultry houses for prairie farms. 

Implement sheds and granaries for prairie farms. 

. Silos and root cellars for prairie farms. 

10. Farm houses for prairie farms. 


These bulletins contain complete building plans with bills of 
material, directions for erection, and information concernine their 
proper use, all prepared by the agricultural authorities of the Uni- 
versity. There is also a chapter prepared by the British Columbia 
ech yeas eee the advantages of wood and describing 
the qualities and uses of the different species riti é: a 
| : s S of Britis 
eee p ritish Columbia 

The bulletins will be distributed b 

: 1est tins S y the Forest Departme 
Victoria, B. C., free of charge. a 

In order that the industry might be k 

In that th S ght be kept fully informed as to t 
conditions, difficulties and opportunities confrontin Reece 
of lumber on the prairies, the 
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anc fice at Regina, Sask., which will be in charge of Mr. H. 
ston, a lumberman thoroughly familiar with the prairie trade. 
that the department will, through this office, be able 
re consumer and the trade generally. 
‘is a rough outline of the efforts of the British 
nent to place the lumber industry on a sound and 
table basis. Tt j is thus following out for the lumber industry the 
same policy which the Prairie Provinces have adopted with so much 
success with res] pect to grain and dairy products. 
to note that the serious situation confronting 
ry of the West owing to chronic over-production and 
ruinous price-cutt ting received a great deal of attention at the Pacific 
“Congress and the annual meeting of the Western Forestry 
tion Association. Both these meetings were held in 
the Lumbermen’s building at the Panama International Exposition 
Francisco during the week of October 18-23. 
Conditions in British Columbia were dealt with in a letter sent 
to the President of the Association by the Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister 
Lands, from which the following quotation is made: 
to me that there has been definite progress during 
Discussion of what is wrong with the industry is 
clearer and effort along definite lines is beginning to take 
shape. From this side of the line we are watching with great interest 
ur work of replacing demoralization by organization, and of en- 
deavoring to secure to wood its legitimate market. 
no government is so closely identified with the 
imbering industry as is that of British Columbia. Present prosperity, 
public revenue and future development in this province depend very 
largely on the profitable marketing of our forest products. Hence 
the situation of the lumbering business is viewed with the gfeatest 
oe government, and every method of restoring the in- 
und health is being studied by us. For the moment we 
ire concentrating upon the conservation of lumber markets, to secure 
ur products their full legitimate market and check the shrinkage 
from which wood has suffered so seriously in the 
ast few vears. Government campaigns of advertising have in the 
considerable effect when applied to immigration or 
fruit. The official campaign. we now have in pro- 
the first one that has been launched on behalf 
- lumber industry. We intend to push the work vigorously and 
ist effective and modern methods of publicity. Pamph- 
ts. newspaper articles and advertisements, farm building bulletins, 
ictures, and adaptations of some of the fertile ideas so suc- 
veloped in the forest protection movement in the West, 
ill all be an intensive artillery fire directed at the consumer. 
We are fortunate in securing the hearty co- operation of the agricul- 
tural authorities and other agencies now actively engaged in pushing 
more-lumber-consuming movement.” 
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The closing of the Panama Canal by 
earth slides could not have happened 
at a time more inopportune for British 
Columbia exporters of forest products. 
shipments being held up indefinitely; worse still—con- 
‘ing cancelled owing to the inability of our millmen to 
Small lots of lumber are being forwarded to the 
by rail for shipment to the United Kingdom, but 
ments are precluded from this route. Not only 
lumber badly dislocated as a result of the 
nd the raising of the freight rate to 300s. per 1,000 
nsiderable trade being done with Atlantic Coast points 
nd for the time being. The steamer Tallac, which way 
B. C. waters on October 15 to load 1,200,000 feet of 

y, has been held at the eastern entrance to the 


Cantemher 1% 


iber 18, and it being doubtful if her owners will 


Virtual Embargo on 
Lumber Exports 


yest] hit 


trade in 


dangerous. passage via Magellan Straits in the 
irter will probably lapse. The Norwegian 
laden with shingles for New York, which sailed 
: mber 8, has been tied up at Balboa since Sep- 
2A: 2 the steamer Wellington, of Victoria, which carried 
Genoa Bay to New York, was caught in 
ide occurred. 
n in which they now find themselves 


our lumbermen and business men gen- 
ned shipping. It is gratifying 
he deep interest aroused in this subject 
Panama waterway has grown in volume 
etter understood. Much information has 
Coast points concern- 

idapted to the needs of the lumber 
ering the pperating costs of ships handling 
ior These details are being compared 
s of lumber carrier most favored 
likely to be adopted for the 


Ince-OW 


Atlantic 


’ d other 


at plan is 


creation of the proposed fleet cannot yet be disclosed, the matter be- 
ing under advisement by the government, the lumbermen, and the 
Boards of Trade of Vancouver and Victoria. It is most probable, 
however, that a strong company will be formed to build and operate 
a number of schooners fitted with auxiliary power and capable of 
carrying cargoes ranging from 750,000 feet to 1,500,000 feet. It is 
proposed to secure the necessary capital by an issue of bonds guar- 
anteed by the government, which rendered similar assistance to the 
Canadian Northern and Pacific Great Eastern Railway companies. 


The Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of 
Lands for the Province of British Col- 
umbia; has put forward a scheme 
whereby the Prairie Provinces can do 
good service to the lumber industry of British Columbia, and, at the 
same time, defer the spending of large sums of money until times 
for such action are more propitious. 

As has been pointed out in several issues of the Western Lum- 
berman, Mr. Ross has adopted a forward policy in connection with 
the administration of his department, and is engaged in making 
known, especially in Canada, the great resources of British Columbia 
in the matter of timber, and is pointing out the varied uses which 
can be made of it in this country. 

A subject of interest to lumbermen which Mr. Ross has called 
to the attention of those in authority in the Prairie Provinces, is the 
fact that the construction of small timber bridges on country roads 
have at times proven costly. During the next few years hundreds 
of such structures will be erected in Saskatchewan, Alberta and Man- 
itoba at a total cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars. The British 
Columbia Minister points out that in the past timber bridges have at 
times proven unsatisfactory owing to the fact that the materials used 
and the plans of construction have both been faulty. Furthermore, 
he states that the officials of the British Columbia Government are 
now prepared to furnish plans for such bridges and that the lumber- 
men are ready to supply lumber at a low price of a quality that can- 
not be surpassed. 

Mr. Ross also states that a properly prepared and built timber — 
bridge can be erected at about one-fifth of the cost of a structure of 
concrete and steel, and that it will last at least for the life of the pre- 
sent generation. ‘Such a bridge can be built by a municipality out 
of current taxes without the need for the selling of long-term de- 
bentures. The material used is also entirely Canadian, and all the 
money is kept within the country. The province of Ontario is import- 
ing at the present time considerable quantities of British Columbia 
lumber for these purposes. 


It is obvious that there is considerable to be said in favor of 
Mr. Ross’ contention, and Prairie lumbermen would be well advised 
to bring this matter before the municipal authorities. Better still, 
now that election time is coming on, why should the lumbermen in 
Western Canada not be well represented on city and municipal coun- 
cils; see that large expenditures on capital account are avoided under 
the present conditions such as have been alloted to the erection of 
concrete bridges in all three provinces; see that no unfairness crops 
up in the administration of the building by-laws to the detriment of 
the lumbering industry, and see that Western Canada is given the 
preference in the ordering of all materials, quality and prices being 
equal. 


Timber Bridges 


———————S eens 


No word has yet arrived from Ottawa 
indicating what is to be the fate of 
the petition forwarded by the Boards 
of Trade of British Columbia urging 
the government to install a Customs officer at New York to facilitate 
trade between Eastern and Western Canada by way of the Panama 
Canal. The matter has been a live issue for months and the hundreds 
of prominent business men who supported the memorial are be- 
coming anxious. They fear the silence of the government is ominous 
of a decision that will be prejudicial to the best interests of our pro- 
vince, which are bound up in a vital sense with this question of 
cheaper water transportation. 


The failure of the Federal authorities to act with the desired 
celerity has stirred other associations of business men to demonstrate. 
the great importance they attach to prompt action along the line 
of the petitions that have been forwarded. At a meeting of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, representative of the leading shipping, finan- 
cial, insurance and wholesale firms of Vancouver, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted and has been forwarded to Ottawa: 

“Be it resolved that this Merchants’ Exchange of Vancouver, 
B. C., specially engaged in shipping and marine insurance, heartily 
endorse the action of the Boards of Trade of the Coast cities of 

3ritish Columbia in their appeal to the Federal government to take 
immediate steps for the granting of the privilege of passing goods, 
originating in Canada and destined for Canadian points in bond, 


Throttling B. C. Trade 


Possibilities 
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through New York, thus furnishing the greatly needed facilities for 
availing of economical transportation by sea of the products of Kast- 
ern and Western Canada.” 

As has been clearly set forth, one certain result of the location 
of a Canadian customs officer at New York would be more shipping 
for the port of Vancouver to carry away our grain and forest pro- 
ducts. Railway authorities have acknowledged that, certain condi- 
tions being provided for, there is no sound reason why the grain 
crop of the territory as far east as Moose Jaw should not flow through 
Vancouver. The most vital of these conditions is tonnage. The 
situation is well defined in the following excerpt from an editorial 
in The Sun of November 6: 

“Our government elevator and dock are nearing completion, but 
without ships how are we to move the grain through this port? The 
railways say they will haul the grain to the coast, but if the govern- 
ment places obstacles in the way of our securing ships, then the 
elevator is not much use to us. The prairie provinces are making 
strenuous efforts to get the United States duty taken off wheat so 
as to open the market to them. This and our failure to supply ships 
to carry this grain from Vancouver means that the grain will flow 
through Fort William and Minneapolis. Our Vancouver elevator 
will be empty and the opportunity of a lifetime lost, for owing to a 
shortage of tonnage from the Atlantic coast ports the prospect of 
moving grain through Vancouver was never so favorable.” 

The future welfare of the B. C. lumber industry being largely 
dependent upon additional tonnage to handle export orders, our 


' manufacturers have of course lent their hearty support to the Boards 


of Trade through the lumber sections of those bodies. As additional 
pressure of a weighty kind would seem to be necessary in order to 
convince the Federal government that the business men of the pro- 
vince are in real earnest and thoroughly united on this question, 
we suggest to the Coast and Mountain Lumber Associations—if they 
have not already acted—the advisability and importance of at once 
adding the weight of their official recommendations to those now be- 
fore the government. 


At a recent joint meeting of the shingle 

Why Shingles are Losing manufacturers of Washington and 
to Substitutes British Columbia, Mr. Neil C. Jami- 

son, manager of the Jamison Company, 

Everett, Wash., dwelt upon the inroads made by substitute roofings 
on the wooden shingle market, and said that shingle manufacturers 
who say these roofings are no good or that their sales are not grow- 
ing are merely making public their ignorance of matters pertaining 
to their industry. Mr. Jamison further declared it to be an indis- 
putable fact that the substitute roofing manufacturers, by means of 
persistent advertising, had already hurt the shingle business a great 
deal—he had discovered this to his cost when he had attempted to 
build up a trade in the Southeastern. States, only to find that manu- 
facturers of other roofings had practically eliminated the use of wood- 
en shingles through fire ordinances. To prove the aggressive nature 
of the campaign being waged it was only necessary to state that 
twenty-six firms manufacturing asphalt shingles had raised a fund of 
$1,000,000 to advertise their product the length and breadth of the 


_American continent. To meet this competition Mr. Jamison said the 


- 


shingle men must also advertise, and he hoped a plan would be 
evolved to raise $15,000 a year for five years in order to make a start. 

Mr. J. M. Allen, secretary of the British Columbia Shingle Asso- 
ciation, said it was now more important than ever before that atten- 
tion be given to the quality of the output, because the manufacturers 
were up against competition from the manufacturers of substitutes 
that was becoming more keen from day to day. In his opinion it 
would now be necessary to advertise extensively to regain the con- 
siderable trade that has been lost to the substitutes for shingles, and 
this largely through poor manufacture. A suitable advertising fund 
to start with could be created on a basis of Ic. per 1,000 shingles cut 
by each firm. 

This is brave talk, and if acted upon Messrs. Jamison and Allen 
may be able to review some satisfactory results a year or so hence. 
We fear, however, that the warnings sounded will fall on deaf ears 
—shingle manufacturers as a class appear to be obsessed with the 
idea that they produce the one article under high heaven that requires 
no publicity in order to maintain its popularity. Here in B. C. a few 
of the Association mills are enclosing some literature in the bundles 
shipped by them, and speak of that as “advertising.” How long 
would Lipton’s teas maintain their reputation if Sir Thomas decided 
some morning to limit his publicity expenses to the cost of cards or 
booklets to be enclosed in each package? Hhis competitors would 
have both his hide and racing yachts inside a year, even though he 
had bettered the quality of his goods in the meantime. 

While the danger to the shingle industry from substitutes is 
admitted by most manufacturers, it would seem that the situation 


in this province has not yet reached the acute stage likely to induce 


action on the part of our leading millmen. This may be hard on 
the smaller men, and the industry in general, but no matter. In the 
meantime we would ask our manufacturers to give passing thought 
to the significant remarks of Fire Marshal Tome, of San Francisco, 
when addressing the recent convention of Pacific Coast fire chiefs 
ial qeinene City. Ial@ Sel ial yoeveres 

‘Who knows better than your fire department chiefs, the dangers 
of the shingle roof? You know they should be abolished, therefore 
use your influence to bring it about. Educate the public, and when 
you have done that the public and the press will join you and demand 
it. Shingles are a menace of the worst kind. I wish the insurance 
companies would put a high rate on all shingle roofs, it would help 
the removal of them. The man that maintains wooden shingles are 
not a menace, wherever used, either has no large stock of intelligence 
or is speaking for private interest against public safety. Any kind of 
a roof is safer than wooden shingles.” 


It used to be thought that a season- 
Changing the ‘‘Buying able demand for a product was as in- 
Habit’’ flexible as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians; if the public had shown a 
tendency to buy in May and June, and not to buy in July and August 
—why that settled the matter. “Nobody buys oatmeal in the sum- 
mer time,” said the cereal manufacturer, and the druggist used to 
festoon his soda-fountain with mosquito netting and fill the counter 
with a display of patent medicines along about the first of November 
in each year. The season was over, and there the matter rested. 
What was the use of trying to sell something which nobody wanted 
to buy? 

Of late years, however, it has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
a seasonable demand, though not to be sneezed at, is yet not quite 
adamant. The manufacturer of seasonable goods, confronted with 
a period of low production and correspondingly high overhead, has 
looked about for some means of equalizing the pressure, and has 
found it in advertising. Buying habits are strong, as any other 
habit of long standing is likely to be, yet it has been repeatedly found 
possible to modify them to the lasting benefit of all concerned. In 
many lines of business the “dull season” has lost most of its terrors. 
It is still “dull,” comparatively speaking, but it is far from being the 
desert waste it used to seem. 

According to a leading editorial in a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink, the latest attempt is that of the building-supply people to in- 
crease the number of buildings erected in the winter time, and avoid 
the concentration of the great bulk of their business in the sum- 
mer months. A well-known company is taking the lead in a serious 
attempt to impress upon the public the advantages of building con- 
struction in the winter. Beginning November 1, the company’s na- 
tional advertising is to be deyoted to persuading builders to release 
contracts at once, instead of waiting for warm weather. 

As a means of judging in advance of the probable success of the 
campaign, the company secured opinions from some 6,000 architects 
in all sections of the country. The replies range all the way from the 
laconic “Hell, no!” of a New York architect, to one who stated: “We 
make it a habit to build in the winter time, because the last building 
we erected was built at approximately ten per cent. reduction in the 
cost of materials and labor.” It is stated that almost exactly half 
of the architects consulted expressed themselves favorably toward the 
proposal, which was quite enough to encourage the company in tak- 
ing the step. The company says that letters from other building- 
supply houses indicate that many of them are ready to co-operate in 
the movement. 

It may look like a large contract to undertake to change the habits 
of many years in so important a matter. But the building-supply 
people are going about it in the right way, by reaching through ad- 
vertising the men whose opinion really counts. Why should not the 
lumbermen do likewise? 


United States building permits are strongly on the upgrade. Per- 
mits issued in 65 cities during September totalled $54,965,052, com- 
pared with $41,530,254 for the same month last year. Another good 
sign is that prices are hardening on various lines of building material. 


The Cape Times, of Cape Town, South Africa, in noting the 
arrival there of Mr. H. R. MacMillan, special trade commissioner for 
the Dominion in the lumber interest, remarks that his mission is “an- 
other instance of the enterprise of the Canadian Government.” Fol- 
lowing it states that “Mr. MacMillan is a fine type of the Canadian 
university-trained business man, polished, shrewd and keen, and com- 
bining a gentle persuasiveness with an intimate knowledge of all the 
details of the gigantic industry he represents. After leaving Cape- 
town Mr. MacMillan intends visiting Pretoria, Johannesburg and Dur- 
ban, and at the conclusion of the Union tour will visit India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, China, Japan and South America.” 
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Comment on the Awarding of Shell Box Contracts 


The Canada Lumberman Advocates Greater Consideration and Fairness to Existing 
Woodworking Establishments—Contracts Given to Middlemen 


discussion has been evoked among lumbermen and wood- 
firms in Canada by the exposures of improper letting of con- 
1e production of shell boxes, which have been published 
pared by the Canada Lumberman and Woodworker. The chief 
tions to the way in which these contracts were let by the now 
Shell Committee, were that contracts were given to firms 
a no W as connected with the box making or woodworking industries, 
while hundreds of well-equipped plants throughout Canada were un- 
able to secure contracts. Companies not qualified to produce shell 
boxes obtai mtracts and either sublet them, or purchased, or 
established plants for their production. 
In its first article dealing with this subject the Canada Lumber- 
man and Woodworker said in part :— 


: 
ned c 


‘Al th ough the manufacturing of shell boxes has become of great 
ee to the woodworking industry in Canada and has resulted 
in large amounts of money being circulated among the employees of 
woodworking firms, we have heard much criticism of the way in 
which the giving out NY contracts is being handled by the Shell Com- 
mittee, and are in a position to say unquestionably, that there is great 
dissatisfaction among many woodworking companies upon this score. 

“There are many box manufacturers in Canada who have not 
been able to secure orders for shell boxes; while other companies, not 
equipped for the work, have been successful. Instances could be mul- 
tiplie d, of the dissatisfaction which this sort of thing is creating. 
For instance, we are informed that such companies as the Deakin 
Construction Company of Montreal, the Cedars Construction Com- 
pany of Montreal, and others, have secured contracts from the Shell 
Committee, while regular box manufacturers are unable to do so; 
or are finding it difficult to get orders direct from the Committee; 
while some of them are being offered sub-contracts by companies and 
middlemen who are not actually in the woodworking business. One 
of the best and largest box plants in Canada, we are informed, received 
contracts from the Shell Committee for 25,000 boxes, but manufac- 
tured 50,000 boxes on sub-contracts. We are informed further that a 
Montreal firm, not in the manufacturing of boxes themselves, have 
sub-let their contract to a Montreal box manufacturer. 

“The Canada Lumberman has heard many such criticisms as 
these. Two typical instances are important. One from a very large 
manufacturing firm, with equipment which is second to none in Can- 
ada, much of which is idle at present, wrote to the Shell Committee 
asking for contracts. They stated that they had a splendid plant; that 
their machines idle; that their men needed employment; that 
would like to have the Government make an inspection of their 
and that if they were found to be properly equipped they would 
ad to have a contract ; knowing that they could produce the boxes 
a og quantities and with every- satisfaction. All this company 

ive in reply was a letter from the Shell Committee stating 
rders at present available were under contract, and that 

further orders to be given out, their name would be on 
vould be considered in its proper order. After this, other 
financial rating received large orders, while the firm 
ill waiting. Further letters have brought only similar 
replies. Other manufacturers, whose enquiries have been received a 
little more favorably, have been told that if they will visit Ottawa 
1] an opportunity of discussing the matter with the Shell 


were 


plant, 


may be a perfectly clear and reasonable explanation for 
each of these situations, but up to date none has been offered, that we 
f. We believe that the people of Canada should have a frank 
Committee about the whole matter. 
and fair business methods in connec- 
shell boxes, and we do not think that the 
be said to indicate that such is the case. 
mystery about this matter? In the 
tereat i the Government; in the interests of the Shell Committee 
if f the thousands of idle workmen formerly 
d rking would be best to clear up 
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much mystery. To make the point clear, we may mention a matter 
that throws a curious light upon it. We asked the Committee for 
information of various kinds. We wanted a list of shell box manu- 
facturers who have contracts, and it was refused. We asked for 
specifications of the boxes, to publish them for our readers who would 
like to consider the business. No one would be injured by the pub- 
lication of such information. It would be of no use to the enemy. 
From the Shell Box Committee, however, we can only get a reply 
that their instructions are that these specifications shall be given only 
to manufacturers. Therefore, we cannot have them for publication. 

“Now, we happen to know that all the time we were writing to 
the Shell Committee for these specifications and were being refused 
them a certain man in the city of Montreal with a suspiciously for- 
eign name, who represents a United States trade journal, had blue 
prints of shells and had visited a large number of the factories which 
are producing them. This whole affair is ugly and we would like 
to see it cleaned up, so that we may have a Shell Committee, or a 
Munitions Committee, as it is now to be called, in whom we would 
have faith. ; 

“We mentioned particularly, in our last issue, the cases of the 
Deakin Construction Company and the Cedars Construction Com- 
pany, both of Montreal. Officials of the Shell Committee, in an inter- 
view replying to our article, say:—‘The Deakin Construction Com- 
pany of Montreal had obtained a contract although not previously 
having made any boxes. The company proposed to buy the plant 
of a certain manufacturer. 
it undertook to cancel the contract, but reconsidered the matter and 
allowed it to stand, because the plant had actually been purchased, 
and 3,000 boxes were partly mode. There was some subletting 
allowed, but it was only for certain parts of the boxes, and such sub- 
letting was all reported fully to the Committee.’ 

“There is no necessity to read between the lines in this statement. 
What it says on its face shows that a firm which had not previously 
manufactured boxes had secured a contract, even though it had no 
plant; that it purchased a plant and that the Government, knowing 
these facts, allowed the contract to stand. In the face of this, how 
is it that other firms with modern equipment, and large capacity, after 
applying from time to time for contracts, have been unsuccessful, 
receiving invariably the reply that the contracts available are all let? 
How does it come that the Deakin Construction Company were so 
sure of their position that they went ahead and bought a plant? How 
did they know that such a proceeding would entitle them to contracts, 
while other firms, more deserving and owning plants, could not even 
get a look in? 

“The interview given out by the Shell Committee says also:— 
‘No contracts were given to any firm that was not engaged in the 
making of boxes, nor was any subletting of contracts for complete 
boxes allowed.’ Then it goes on, as above quoted, to. qualify this by 
explaining the Deakin Company’s case, and by saying that such sub- 
letting as was done was only for certain parts of the boxes. If the 
Committee had had the same conception of the public interest as 
everyone else to whom we have spoken about the matter, the Deakin 
Construction Company would have been asked if it had been engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, and would have been refused a contract, 
because, in order to do the work it would have to purchase a plant. 

“As to subletting, the information we have does not square with © 
what the Shell Committee says. Here is what one very large firm — 
says to us:—‘Shell box contracts are being placed with such com- 
panies as the Deakin Construction Company of Montreal, the Cedars 
Construction Company, of Montreal, and others of like nature. 
We are informed by some regular box manufacturers that they are 
finding it hard work to get shell box orders direct from the Govern- 
ment, although they are being offered them on sub-contracts. We 
understand that one large woodworking factory received orders direct _ 
from the Government for 25 000 boxes, but made 50,000 on sub-con- 
tract.’ Further information which we have regarding the cases men- 
tioned above is that neither of the Montreal firms referred to is 
equipped for the manufacture of shell boxes. Certainly, the Deakin 
Construction Company had no such equipment when it was seeking 
a contract. We are advised that the Deakin Construction Company 
are builders of stores, office buildings, etc., and that the Cedars Con- 
struction Company are builders of water power plants. Such firms 
have no right whatever to contracts for making shell boxes, when 
many large woodworking plants with splendid equipment are lying 
idle. If there has not been favoritism to political friends in these 
cases, we will be greatly surprised. 

“Since the above was written there has appeared in the daily 


When the Committee learned of the case 


interesting. 
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press an interview with Brig.-Gen. Bertram, Chairman of the Shell 
Committee, making the Committee’s excuses for not having handled 
the shell box business as it should. 

“Firstly, Brig.-Gen. Bertram is reported as drawing attention to 
the fact that the Committee has been dealing with millions of dollars 


‘worth of orders, and with some 350 or more manufacturing com- 


panies. ‘It is not to be wondered at, therefore,’ says General Bert- 
ram, ‘if some company, or some middleman puts it over us once in 
a while. And further, all contracts with middlemen had been can- 
celled when it had been discovered that they were middlemen. 

“The members of the Shell Committee were appointed, so the 
public thought, because they were shrewd enough to prevent anyone 
‘putting it over on them,’ and cautious enough to enquire whether 
an applicant is a middleman, before giving a contract. 

“But have all contracts with middlemen been cancelled? ‘The 
Cedars Construction Company are carrying out a contract to-day. 
General Bertram says:—‘The Shell Committee has no evidence yet 
to show that it was not a bona-fide box manufacturer, and the order 
was given in good faith. We are inclined to give the Shell Com- 
mittee credit for more shrewdness than this naive admission indicates. 
They were shrewd enough, beyond any doubt, to have handled this 
matter differently. We have evidence, which was not hard to find, 
to the effect that the Cedars Construction Company is allied with the 
Cedars Rapids Manufacturing & Power Company, and organized for 
building cement dams. 

“Would it be difficult to find men in Canada who would be. certain 
to prevent ‘some middlemen putting it over them once in a while?’ 
That is the kind of men we need for a Shell Committee, not men who 
have to excuse themselves afterwards. 

““VYhe prices we gave were all allowed by the War Office,’ says 
General Bertram, ‘and it is a significant fact that I have been able 
to save so far $14,896,000 to the British tax-payer by getting the work 
done that much cheaper than the War Office was prepared to pay.’ 

“The poor War Office must be very thankful.for this. Of course, 
it could not be expected to know much about the cost of boxes in 
Canada. We would suggest that General Bertram really should be 
one of its members.” 

In further substantiation of its statements the Canada Lumber- 
man and Woodworker in a third article referred to the subject in 
its issue of December Ist. After quoting from a number of letters 
received from its readers telling of their failure to obtain contracts, 
and in some cases of their failure even to secure replies to their ap- 
plications, the Canada Lumberman and Woodworker says :— 

“These letters are samples, they show definitely how the situa- 
tion is viewed by the trade. Many of the writers are ‘little fellows’; 
the very class that the Committee would have us believe that they are 
trying to help by distributing the orders -widely. ‘This excuse is 
nonsense. Some of the firms we have previously mentioned are by 
no means small ones, the Deakin Construction Company and the 
Cedars Construction Company, for instance. 


“As to the Cedars Construction Company, General Bertram has 


stated that he has nothing to show that this was not a bona-fide 


box manufacturing company and the orders were given in good faith. 
Surely General Bertram should have found out about this company 
before giving it a contract. He could easily have learned that the 
work was being done at 137 Ann Street, Montreal, owned by the 


Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company; that a member of the. 


Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company’s staff is the chief man 
in the Cedars Construction Company, and that anyone who wants to 
do business with the Cedars Construction Company is referred to 
the office of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company in the 
Power Building. Can a company lke this be classed as one of the 
little fellows? Can it even be classed as a bona-fide box manufac- 
turing company? 

“In some cases ‘little fellows’ have been favored with contracts, 
but not always in the way in which the Shell Committee would like 
to have us believe. A case in point is that of a man in a western 
Ontario town carrying on a little specialty business. He is in so 
small a way of business that we cannot get a report upon him from 
the regular mercantile agencies. This party, however, got a contract 
for no less than 25,000 shell boxes, and he did not manufacture them 
himself. Another firm produced the shooks, shipped them to him, 
and all he did was to nail them together. He has stated that he made 
a profit of $5,000 on the business. 

“The way in which this party happened to get his contract is 
He went to Ottawa—according to his own story—seek- 
ing a contract for the production of some part of a shell. At first he 
was not received kindly, but he presented his credentials from a man 
in his own town and then General Bertram asked him how he would 
like to have a box contract. Thus he obtained a contract for 25,000 
boxes, although he was not equipped to produce them, and had not 
asked for it, while many bona-fide box manufacturers were doing 
all they could to get contracts and were being told that all available 
contracts were let.” 


The criticism thus directed against the Shell Committee, not only 
in regard to the letting of contracts for shell boxes, but also in regard 
to the letting of contracts for shells, has had the effect of awakening 
public opinion so strongly to the deplorable state of affairs involved 
by the existence of a committee consisting partly of members directly 
interested in contracts, that the reorganization of the committee was 
announced in an Ottawa despatch of November 29th which states 
that the Shell Committee has now been definitely replaced by what 
is known as the “Imperial Munitions Board.” ‘This board has at its 
head Mr. J. W. Flavelle, of Toronto, who will act as chairman, with 
executive and administrative powers. Gen. Alex. Bertram, former 
head of the Committee, will in future hold the position of deputy 
chairman, with the following others comprising the Board:—Hon. 
Col. David Carnegie (member of the former Committee), G. H. Daw- 
son, C.-B. Gordon, J. A. Vaillancourt and E. R. Wood, the latter four 
being new members. The new chairman is the head of the Wm. 
Davies Packing Company. Mr. Gordon is head of the Dominion 
Textile Company. Mr. Vaillancourt is president of the Bank of 
Hochelago. Mr. Dawson is now a resident of Victoria, B. C. Mr. 
Wood is a well-known Toronto financier, closely connected with the 
Mackenzie and Mann interests. Sir Sam. Hughes is to be Hon. 
President of the Board, thus supplying the connection between the 
Imperial Government, the Canadian Government and the Munitions 
Board. The Shell Committee, as formerly constituted, was made up 
as follows :—Brig.-Gen. Bertram, chairman, Hon. Col. Thos. Cantley, 
head of the Nova Scotia Steel Company, of New Glasgow; Hon. Lt.- 
Col. Geo. W. Watts, Toronto; Mr. E. Carnegie, Welland; Mr. J. W. 
Borden; Brig.-Gen. T. Benson, Master General of Ordnance; Lt.-Col. 
C. Greville Harston, C. I. of Arms and Ammunition; Lt.-Col. F. D. 
Lafferty, R. C. A., Supt. Dominion Arsenal; Hon.-Col. D. Carnegie, 
M. Inst. C. E., Ordnance Advisor. 

It remains to be seen whether even the Imperial Munitions Board 
will be able to steer clear of criticism with Gen. Bertram as its deputy 
chairman. The presence on the Board of the head of a large manufac- 
turing institution directly interested in contracts for the production 
of shells is a situation which can scarcely be expected to meet with 
approval. The public will still be suspicious of the situation until the 
contracts are given out by a Board absolutely without connection 
with the shell manufacturing industry. 


Direct from the Forest to the Market 


The accompanying illustration gives an interesting and forcible 
example of the opportunities for the development of Canadian trade 
which have been developed by the Panama Canal. It is just one 
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An interesting shipment of B. C. Shingles to New York. 


instance of the fact that British Columbia, on account of its numerous 
excellent harbors, its great forest resources, and the marketing facili- 
ties presented by the shortening of the route to important export 
centres, has before it a most encouraging future, if its manufacturers 
and merchants take advantage of all these facilities and develop the 
export markets in a businesslike manner. The vessel shown in the 
illustration, the steamship Admiralen, is shown loading a cargo 
of 4,000,000 shingles at Green Point Rapids, B. C. These shingles 
are for direct shipment to New York, by way of the Panama Canal. 
They have been manufactured from timber practically at tide water, 
in a mill which is able to load direct upon the vessel, at its own 
wharf. ‘The cargo will therefore, be laid down in New York at prob- 
ably a less expense between the saw and the consumer than any pre- 
vious shipments of shingles to that market. The shipment was made 
by A. P. Allison and Company, Green Point Rapids, B. C. 
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RETAIL YARD AND OFFICE 


News, Views and Theories of Men in the Retail Lumber Trade—Problems and Questions of Interest 


Keeping Ahead of Rising Costs 


In a recent issue of System, H. R. Isherwood, of Sawyer, Wis., 
tells a very interesting story of how he built up his business at that 
Eight years ago he went to that point and took over a small 
etail yard. He had two competitors who had well-stocked yards, 
yut he went right ahead on his own plans and has proven a remark- 
Mr. Isherwood tells his story in a very interesting man- 
ner, and we believe it will be instructive as well as interesting to the 
Western Lumberman. 
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Mr. Isherwood’s Story 

The first step I took was to canvass the county, studying its 

1 a builder’s viewpoint. Next, I stocked the yard to meet 
thought were the requirements of the community; installed a 
> cost system, and got a line on my competitors’ methods of 
business and general policies. 
now ready to start advertising—this brings me to the first 
f the three methods I have listed. I discovered that beyond the send- 
ing out of the proverbial calendar, my competitors did not believe in 
g, although there are two good newspapers in our town. 
made up my mind that every time I used an advertisement I would 
dominate a To do this at a small expenditure was a 
I hit upon a plan that worked. 


was 


ivertisin 


page of space. 


problem. Finally, 


How I Got Attention at Small Expense 
f using a half-page spread or more, I designed my ad- 
vertisements to be seven columns wide, and from three to six inches 
deep. I used a strong, distinctive border, a light faced type, easy to 
l always plenty of white space. I made my copy educational, 
snappy. Ina town of five thousand, with two small papers 
nd not overcrowded with advertisements, a seven column advertise- 
vent stands out like a sore thumb, while the cost is not prohibitive. 


This Idea Made My Copy Hit the Mark 


seventeen and fresh from the farm, my first boss 
n me a sound principle of salesmanship that applies to 
ypy. He said: “Son, your job is to sell lumber, 
ought to have. You can’t sell a man lumber by 
c pe or the spavins on his horses. Stick to the subject. When 
h—quit. 
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beach to the subject. The appeal was concentrated 
Every time I advertised a certain material, I 
that material was best and cheapest when used for 

Again, every advertisement carried a personal 


ne tan lene 
‘ Lv iilics. 


imers to come to us for an accurate estimate on the 
required for any specific buildings or repair jobs, 
not they were regular customers. ‘This 
service brought us into personal touch with the people in our com- 
took some time for them to realize that we meant 
business, and would give a detailed estimate on quantity and quality 
work, with a total cost, without attach- 

will tell you what advertising this service 


regardless of wl athe or 


1 tor any 


Our newspaper advertising was backed up by circular letters, sent 
als, pamphlets (furnished free by manufacturers 
ionthly statement inserts, and signs on fences, 
throu ghout the county. My billboards are 
ling into our town, along the railroad tracks, 
farmer, “renter,” and property owner in the 
iling list, compiled alphabetically on filing 
these names constantly, first on one thing, then 
y of ame in out of curiosity—to look us 
new people to us and it was up to myself and 
le) to demonstrate our business policies, 

and explain why this or that 
t economical when used for a certain pur- 
‘ make a favorable impression for 


them < 


our stocks. 


rtising cost just five per cent. of 
yusiness firmly established in the 
were looking after their 
s able to gradually decrease the ad- 


em realize we 


vertising expenditure until it amounted to one per cent. of the gross 
sales. There it has remained for the past three years, while the sales 
volume of the Sawyer Lumber Company has increased five hundred 
per cent. in eight years. 

Again, advertising has enlarged our field for usefulness in our 
community. It is eliminating competition. It allows us to operate 
on less capital and thereby save on interest charges, because it creates 
business conditions for us, instead of our being compelled to adapt 
our affairs entirely to existing conditions. More than all that, it has 
educated the people in our community to the extent that they now 
believe that when they need lumber, they need us. 

Now for “Sawyer Service’”—my second method. That’s what we 
call it—“Sawyer Service.” Every merchant has his own ideas of giy- 
ing quality, or service, or satisfaction—or whatever name he likes to 
use when describing it to his customers. Our strongest sales policy 
is a service policy. 

The predominant idea which we instil into the mind of the pur- 
chaser is the fitness of the stock under discussion for filling the par- 
ticular requirements for which it is to be used. It may be the entire 
bill of lumber for a dairy barn, hardwood flooring for one room in the 
home, or rough lumber for a pig-pen. The point which we wish to, 
and do impress on the purchaser is to buy the best material for the 
specific purpose that he can afford. Every class of material has its 
grades; many have substitutes. After explaining the advantages of 


— 


one grade over another, we leave the decision with the customer and — 


his pocketbook. 


These Service Plans Increased My Business Twenty Per Cent. 


Now for the service the personal appeal in our advertising de- 
veloped. I said that we offered to give anyone a detailed estimate 
of material for any specific building, with a total cost. Few people 
know much about lumber or manufactured building materials, or the 
correct uses for them. I am not speaking of carpenters, contractors, 
or jacks-of-all trades. I am talking about farmers—my customers. 

Here is what happened one bright morning after we had adver- 
tised this service for about a month. A farmer came into my office 
and asked me to give him a figure on the material required for the 
construction of a large dairy barn. I knew him as a customer of one 
of my competitors. 


This Prospect Placed an Order Amounting to $1,500 


“All right,” I answered, “we will be very glad to give you a de- 
tailed estimate, and a total cost. Have you a plan with you?” 

“Why, yes; here it is.” 

Sure enough, there it was—his own rough sketch of the first floor 
plan of the barn, on the back of an envelope. The length and the 
width of the building were marked, and the number of stalls required. 
There was nothing to indicate the height, the plan of second-floor 
arrangements, the capacity of the haymows, the grain bins, and so 
forth. 

I studied the plan a few minutes and did some tall thinking. 
Finally, I asked, “Now, Mr. Caldron, how do you want your second- 
floor plan arranged; how large a hay mow, and what capacity should 
your grain bins have to make them exactly fit your needs?” 

“Why,” answered Caldron, “I don’t know, Bill Hawkins’ barn 
just suits me, except that I don’t like the way his grain bins are fixed. 
If you could take Jenkins’ grain bins and Hawkins’ hay mows an’ 
combine them into a second-floor plan for me, it would suit me fine.” 

That seemed simple. 

“All right, we can do that. 

“In about three weeks.” 

“When will you be in town again?” 

“Oh, bout a week.” 

That afternoon I took a local architect out in my machine and 
we visited Bill Hawkins’ farm, ten miles out. Then we drove on to 
Jenkins’ place. When we got back we had driven thirty miles. 

The architect had the idea of the two barns. I gave him model 


How soon do you expect to build?” 


barn plans published in book form by one of the best modern barn: 


equipment manufacturers, with orders to draw up a detailed first and 
second floor plan, side and front elevation, all on the same scale. This 
was done and a detailed estimate of all the building materials required 
attached to it, with a total cost. I figured the material and wrote the 
specifications. 

Within a week Caldron came in. I took him into my private 
office, got him talking about his farm, cows, crops, and the like, finally 
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getting around to the barn. Then I flashed the plans on him, all 
scaled correctly and marked in every detail. His eyes popped out 
and he exclaimed, “For goodness sake, how did you do it?” 


“That,” I replied, “is part of our service for our customers. These 
plans are accurate, ready for blue printing for your contractor. They 
are your property and will not cost you a cent, providing you buy 
the material for your barn from us. Here are the specifications in 
detail and the total cost. Now, frankly, Mr. Caldron, I have specified 
the very best material on the market, for portions of that barn, if it 
is to be built right, require the best. 


By Explaining Just What I Was Selling, I Won This Man’s Trade 


“In other places, not so important, I have specified just common 
cheap-grade lumber, where it will do just as good work as the higher 
grade. We will make any changes in the plans which you may desire. 


Before you decide on this bill, however, I. want you to take these plans’ 


and specifications and have some other lumber dealer figure the ma- 
terial required. Get his figures on the same materials specified here. 
Then we will be in a position to talk business. I won’t lower my price 
one cent, nor will I charge you for my plans. We will be glad to have 
your business if we can serve you satisfactorily.” 

He never said a word, but got up and walked out. Remember, 
he was my competitor’s customer. Later on I found that he had been 
sent to me to find out how my system of giving advance estimates 
worked. 


An Illustration That There Are More Ways Than One to Meet 
Competition 
Two weeks later Caldron came back. He said, 
I have got a lower figure than yours on my barn.” 


“Well, Mr. Caldron, are the figures given on the same rade of 
material as I specified, all the way through?” 

“T think so, but I am not sure; here is the estimate. I wanted 
you to go over it with me and see. I don’t know much about lumber, 
and I like the square way in which you have treated me.” 

We went over my competitor’s estimate. Remember, I had given 
Caldron my estimate to take to my competitor. I soon discovered that 
my competitor had quoted prices on the same material, but on lower 
grades on nearly everything, with the result that his bid was con- 
siderably lower than mine. 

I proved this to Caldron by showing him the latest market quota- 
tions listed on all materials specified. I also showed him that by using 
the lower grades of some materials he cheapened his building far and 
away above any comparison with the saving in price. After I had 
finished and had suggested that he think it over for a few days, he said: 

“Well, I have traded with those people a long time. I like them, 
and am anxious to save what money I can. You have been a big help 
to me, and I like your plans. I will see.” 

I had ‘not tried to close the deal with him in any way. 
gested that he refrain from closing it that day. What really happened 
was this. Caldron told my competitor that if he would furnish him 
with detailed plans as good as mine, he would close the deal. They 
replied that there were good architects in town and that they were 
not doing an architect’s business. 

About a week later I was out near Caldron’s and dropped in 
on him. 

“Mr. Caldron, I have come for my plans,” I said. “If you are 
ready to go ahead | will have three sets of blue prints made; one for 
you, one for your contractor, and one for my office, so if you need any 
material while building, you can ‘phone me. I can check it on the 
plans and send it right out.” 

He looked at me a minute and said: 

“All right, Mr. Isherwood, you’re on. You have done me a big 
service. I will write you a cheque for five hundred dollars now. Ship 
the material right away.” 

The bill was for eleven hundred dollars, and extras ordered later 
by Caldron ran four hundred more. The plans cost me thirty dollars 
and a little head work. 

Right there an idea took hold of me. “Why,” I asked myself, 
“not make a business of furnishing accurate working plans and speci- 
fications for any building, free of charge to customers buying materials 
for the building from us? I can take their rough sketches or ideas, 
have them worked out in detail by the architect, write the specifica- 
tions myself, which will give me the opportunity to specify (as I 
did in the barn), the best material for the right place. It will help 
other people just as it did Caldron. I told Caldron it was a part of 
our service, and by jinks, from to-day on it is.” 


How I Got Useful Data Free of Charge 


I visited the architect and laid my plans before him. He was 
interested, and agreed to take charge of the work for a stated fee. 
He gave me innumerable files of house plans, ranging from a few 
hundred dollars up to twenty-five hundred dollars. Next, 1 wrote 
the manufacturers of the many different building materials | handled, 
outlined my general plan of operation and its purpose, and sugg gested 


“Mr. Isherwood, 


I sug- 


that they send me samples of their materials, so that I might have 
everything pertaining to a building complete in a tangible form to 
present to the prospective builder. 


I Had Little Trouble in Getting Valuable Samples for Nothing 


The response from the manufacturers was immediate. Every 
mail and express for weeks brought bricks, samples of stained varnish, 
painted wood for exterior and interior work, linoleums, wall boards, 
miniature barn equipment samples, cements ; in short, samples of every 
practical material used in the construction of farm buildings. The 
manufacturers flooded me with their finest samples and literature. To 
display this material required a large room. To make the material 
valuable it had to be displayed attractively. 

We were just building a new office. Our architect designed one 
room for our “service department,” for the display of sample materials, 
and a draughting room. This room was turned over to contractors 
and prospective builders. A door, which visitors may close, opens 
into my private office. There is an outside entrance opening on the 
street for those not wishing to pass through our general offices. 

I make it a point with every prospective customer or builder to 
assist with the plans and specifications. I endeavor to keep economy 
in sight all the time; in fact, I make the specifications for the builder. 
This is a great satisfaction to my customers. Not only has it brought 
me results that I could not have obtained in any other way, but it has 
also made my clients “satisfied customers.” This service has increased 
my sales volume twenty per cent. anuually for the last three years. 
Fifty per cent. of the expense of this department is charged to ad- 
vertising ; fifty per cent. to the general operating expense, or “office 
overhead.” 

Just one thing more: I anticipate that merchants in larger towns 
may say: “That idea may be practical in a farming community, but 
I don’t believe it would work in a city.” 

Door County has some of the most attractive summer resorts on 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay. Every year from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand tourists come to the county. A number of southerners 
have built beautiful summer residences along the shores and many of 
them have taken advantage of our service department from time to 
time with apparent satisfaction. 

Last fall a wealthy business man from Kentucky came to me with 
plans for a shore home. He wanted the building done during the 
winter. We had built for several of his friends. 

He had his own plans; we wrote the specifications. 
the spot where he wanted his house to stand. 

This spring he moved into his new home. It was completed in 
every detail. He had not seen it during any stage of the construc- 
tion, though he seemed delighted with the finished product. I could 
cite dozens of similar cases. 


He staked 


Timber Required for Hutting and Trench Work 


With further reference to the item appearing in Weekly Bulletin 
No. 608 of the Department of Trade and Commerce, under the caption 
“Timber Required for Hutting and Trench Work,” the department 
is now in receipt of the particular sizes, with the approximate per- 
centage of each size, that will be required by the Office of Works, 
London, England. The following are the specifications: 

3 in. x 9 in., 14 per cent.; 14%in. x 9 in, Y% 
per cent.; 1 in. x 9 in., 16 per cent.; 3 in. x 6 in., 11 per cent.; 4 in. x 4%in., 
5 per cent.; 1 in. x 6 in., %4 per cent.; 4 in. x 3 in., 2 per cent.; 4 in. x 2 in, 
13 per cent.; 6 in. x 2 in., % per cent.; 3 in. x 2 in, % per cent. 


2 in. x 9 in., 7 per cent.; 


Re scenit= 
1 in. tongued and grooved flooring Balt 
1 in. rough boarding 2 
34 in. rough boarding 6 
34 in. weather boarding ... 2 
S/AnamOta peta CUE CIITA eva: semtayene tach apse EN sy cs Aecere is eneee fa tetiow oie ated Neue ae DZ 
Wy \ Single SRAM REL oN GUS as AGES ac yay yal eh ARC fa ee ES pt Re ea an yy 
The Office of Works have recently placed large contracts for 


timber on both the eastern and western sides of Canada, and are now 
prepared to consider carefully offers of tender, f.o.b. Canadian port, 
for hutting and trench work. It is hoped, therefore, that successful 
tenders will be placed. 

Prices are to be submitted with dates of delivery in the drafting 
of the tender. 


Said the Calgary News-Telegram: “There is talk of reduced 
freight rates on British Columbia lumber for the prairie provinces. 
It could come at no better time. With the money they are getting 
from their crops this fall the farmers are disposed to buy much lum- 
ber, provided it does not cost them too much.” The news is too good 
to be true—indeed, the Western Lumberman has been unable to se- 
cure any confirmation of the report. Coast lumbermen would, of 
course, welcome such a concession on the part of the railway com- 


panies as a Christmas gift really worth while, 
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How the British Columbia Government is Aiding © 
the Lumber Industry 


Coast Province Receives Orders for 30,000,000 Feet as Result of Progressive Campaign—Government 
Assists Retailers by Issuing Series of Bulletins of Educative Value to Farmers—Forest Branch Estab- 
lishes Branch Office at Regina to Look After Prairie Trade — New Departure Will Help Retailers 


Specially Contributed to the Western Lumberman by the Forest Branch of the British Columbia Government, Victoria, B. C. 


Che Western Lumberman is indebted to the officials of the British 
Columbia Forest Branch for their co- operation in assisting the lum- 
ber trade of the Prairie Provinces by writing a special article each 
month outlining what their department is doing to help the lumber 
trade in Western Canada. The first of these articles deals with the 

: t Special Lumber Commissioner MacMillan, and shows 
he foreign market is being looked after. 

How the domestic market is provided for is then explained. The 
officials show how their campaign in the Prairie Provinces is one that 
rily embodies the salesmanship principle of “SERVICE.” This 
is irae the lines that the Western Lumberman has been preaching 
many months. We commend the advice given by the Forest 
Bre inch in which they tell the retailers to assist the farmers in plan- 
ning, purchasing, erecting and using buildings requisite to a profitable 
farm. 

Another important happening is the appointment Oh Vin pile 
Houston to take charge of a branch office of the Forest Branch at 
Regina. Sach a step will be invaluable to the Prairie lumber trade. 

The first of the series of articles appears in full below: 


The Effect of the War 


For the last decade and a half the prairie provinces have con- 
stituted the principal market for British Columbia lumber. The tre- 
mendous influx of settlers and the miraculously rapid growth of 
towns and cities, has required hundreds of millions of feet of lumber, 
of which was supplied by British Columbia mills. 
The year 1912 saw the end of the usual boom period character- 
istic of the settlement of new regions in America, and a marked 
diminishment in the amount of building. Before the natural mistakes 
incident to a boom could be remedied and the prairies resume a 

mal rate of development, the war broke out and business condi- 
tions were again violently disturbed. 

No industry was so seriously affected by this interference with 
normal growth as the lumber industry of British Columbia. The 
prairie demand for lumber had arisen so quickly that many of the 
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existing mills on the coast neglected their export trade to attend 
to prairie orders, and new mills went up rapidly all over the accessible 
parts of the province. The capacity of all mills increased from a few 
hundred million feet per year in 1900 to over two billion feet in 1912, 
and the actual cut from less than 300,000,000 feet to over 1,500,000,000 


In 1914, with an even larger mill capacity, the cut was 300,000,000 

400,000,000 feet less than in 1912, a decrease of over 20 per cent. 

e same time lumber prices at the mills had fallen off in a sim- 

This loss of market and decrease in price has caused 
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Bulletins Being Prepared 

The foreign market has thus been looked after. There remains 
the domestic market. As has. been explained, the prairies constitute 
the largest market for British Columbia lumber, taking nearly sixty 
per cent. of the total production. With city building practically at — 
a standstill and land settlement markedly slackened, the difficult 
problem of how to increase the consumption of lumber in this region 
presented itself. After careful investigation of the whole subject of 
lumber consumption it was finally decided that an educational cam-_ 
paign directed at the farmers offered the best opportunity for suc- 
cess. Such a campaign, however, must necessarily embody the sales- 
manship principle of “SERVICE.” Assistance to the farmer in plan- 
ning, purchasing, erecting and using buildings requisite to a profitable 
farm seemed to offer the best medium, and it was therefore decided 
to supply to the farmer authoritative information along these lines. 
Most fortunately the department discovered that the: University of 
Saskatchewan was contemplating the issuance of such a series of 
bulletins, and our offer to co-operate in their preparation and publi- 
cation was cordially accepted by the University authorities. 


In all, ten bulletins, covering the following subjects, were pre- 
pared, and will soon be ready for distribution :— 


Combination or general purpose barns for prairie armel 
Dairy barns, mills and ice houses for prairie farms. 
Beef cattle barns for prairie farms. 

Horse barns for prairie farms. 

Sheep barns for prairie farms. 

Piggeries and smokehouses for prairie farms. 

Poultry houses for prairie farms. 

Implement sheds and granaries for prairie farms. 

Silos and root cellars “for prairie farms. 

10. Farm houses for prairie farms. 


These bulletins contain complete building plans with bills of ma- 
terial, directions for erection, and information concerning their pro- 
per use, all prepared by the agricultural authorities of the University. 
There is also a chapter prepared by the British Columbia Forest Ser- 
vice explaining the advantages of wood, and describing the qualities 
and uses of the different species of British Columbia timbers, 

The bulletins will be distributed by the department at Victoria, 
free of charge. 
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Forest Branch Open Office at Regina 


In order that the industry might be kept fully informed as to 
the conditions, difficulties and opportunities confronting the market- 
ing of lumber on the prairies, the department has also decided to 
establish a branch office at Regina, Sask., which will be in charge 
of Mr. H. Houston, a lumberman thoroughly familiar with the prairie 
trade. It is expected that the department will, through this office, be 
able to assist both the consumer and the trade generally. 

The foregoing is a rough outline of the efforts of the govern- 
ment to place its lumber industry on a sound and profitable basis. 
It thus is following out for this industry the same policy which the 
Prairie Provinces have adopted with so much success with respect 
to grain and dairy products. 


We Must Use Lumber 


The above heading constituted a leading editorial in a recent 
bulletin published by the Portland Chamber of Commerce. In con- 
nection with this article—“WE MUST USE LUMBER,” it is grati- 
fying to note that the newspapers throughout Canada and the United 
States are showing an increased interest in the campaign to boost the 
uses of lumber by devoting considerable space to articles showing 
the different uses of lumber, together with a review of the lumber 
markets. Several of the Canadian dailies have recently given a col- 
umn each Saturday to constructional work, in which was included a 
review of present conditions in the lumbering industry. In the 
United States the daily papers go one better than this for one may 
read a whole column each day in the leading Chicago papers dealing © 
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with the lumber world, while in Seattle, Indianapolis, Tacoma, Port- 
land and St. Louis the daily papers are devoting considerable space 
to similar information. 


As an instance of the good work which these news organs are 
doing for the lumber industry i in the United States we quote the fol- 
lowing articles because they contain valuable information for the 
lumbermen in Western Canada, be they retailers, wholesalers or 
manufacturers. 

Nature’s Building Material 


“Lumber dealers of the country are doing much to dissipate the 
notion, largely the result of misinformation industriously circulated, 
that the timber supply is dwindling rapidly. It is not to be denied 
that at one time in the earlier development of the heavily timbered 
districts there was an inexcusable waste of wood. But that time has 
passed, just as the waste of coal and other natural products has 
passed. 

“Reforestation and the most rigid and exacting state and goy- 
ernmental sttpervision by foresters will relieve the country of any- 
thing like a timber famine for many generations to come. More 
efficient methods in sawmills are getting the last stick of serviceable 
wood out of every log, Bye as not so long ago much of the log 
was discarded. 

“*BUILD WITH LUMBER’ is becoming the popular slogan in 
new localities each season. Lumber enjoys a Tevival of popularity in 
localities where, since the pioneer days, it has had the preference for 
building purposes. 

“Nor are the reasons hard to find why lumber should have the 
preference. It is naturally a building material. It is cheaper than 
substitutes, can be used for a greater variety of purposes and is quite 
as durable, in point of length of its useful life, as any other material. 

“Tumber lends itself more readily to architectural design than 
other materials. It does not take as much money or time to remodel 
or enlarge houses built of wood as it does those built of other 
materials.” 

Slates vs. Shingles 


“Some one has pointed out by way of contrast how much better 
those who live in shingled houses fared. Ergo, they say, we ought 
to use fewer slates and more shingles, because not only are shingles 
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pers oO Success! 


How the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
Portland, Ore., shows that success cannot be 
attained without co-operation. 


better protection in a storm, but cooler and cheaper at all times and 
a home product besides. 
“Time was when we used shingles only. Now we use them only 


exceptionally. The cause, of course, is that slates are fireproof 
and shingles, in their original form, are not. Whether we shall ever 
go back to shingles, then, depends on whether shingles can be so 
treated as to give the same protection from fire as slate. 


“It is interesting to note in that connection that experiments 
are said to have produced a fireproof paint which will make the shingle 
as safe as the slate. If this shall prove to be true it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the impetus which would be given to a domestic 
industry.” 

Educate the Public 


“Concentration of effort should be had toward the rehabilitation 
of the lumber and allied industries. Lumber is essential. It has its 
place in man’s economy. In the Pacific Northwest it is a greater 
basic necessity than almost any other product, for on it depends the 
livelihood of over sixty per cent. of the inhabitants. That being so 
it is a matter of elementary logic that we should aid this industry 
to the extent of our ability. 


“We are doing a great many things with materials other than 
wood which can very well be done with wood. We are thus sending 
our money away without any possible chance of having it return. 
Instead, for instance, of building at least the major part of our roads 
and streets with wood block, we are buying a different article. Thus 
we allow our mills to stay dormant and our workers to remain idle. 
This is a short-sighted policy. We must encourage the lumber in- 
dustry. Other communities are using wood as their road material, 
why should not we? 


“There are also other uses to which wood is put. Why not take 
advantage of them? By using the product of our leading industry 
we are helping ourselves, for we create business for ourselves. 


“The lumbermen themselves are perhaps the most at fault that 
timber is not more generally used in this region whence it emanates, 
but this was due to the strong demand in the past. When orders 
commenced falling off, instead of creating a local market, the foreign 
market was hammered at, but with poor success. Lack of transporta- 
tion was one of the main troubles. Lack of proper salesmanship 
publicity is another. Transportation and ‘seamen’s bill’ troubles, how- 
ever, are the least of the troubles for supplying the local market. The 
thing is to educate the public into the use of our woods. 

“No difficulty was encountered in educating them in the protec- 
It is but one step further to show the 
use of the product of the forest will aid every person in the country.” 
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FROM THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


News and Reviews of the Western Lumber Trade 


Review of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


1as, 1915, contrary to expectations, will be a season of 
| good cheer to the lumbermen in Western Canada—be 
‘rs, Wholesalers or manufacturers. 
months ago we published an article in which we estimated 
the value of the crops in Western Canada for 1915 to be over $350,- 
000,000. Many people thought we were bold in such a prophesy ! 
This estimate has, however, been exceeded by no less than $100,000,- 
figures of the officials of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association—an association placed in a position to be able 
to determine fairly accurately such an estimate. $460,000,000 for this 
year’s crops in Western Canada! Think of it! Do you wonder now 
why business has picked up so well in the West during the last three 


000 by the latest 


le ago we made another prophesy in which we stated that 
the lumbermen in the West would obtain sufficient business this fall 
ffset the poor business of the spring and summer. This statement 
been verified by reports from different lumbermen, which are 
i the following pages, dealing with the revival in the 
1g industry in the West. 
‘et a third prophesy did we make. We informed the retail lum- 
ber dealers that a big rush would start in September and October 
consequent upon the harvesting of a record‘crop, and that they were 
making a vast mistake in keeping their stocks low. We advocated 
1e laying in of a normal stock while the prices were sluggish, and 
t wait until the rush began this fall, and prices stiffened. Many 
dealers did stock up. Others are now paying the penalty. 
The present revival in the lumber trade will naturally fall off to 
little extent during the present month, but we think, as do other 
the West, that we may look forward to a big rush 
towards the end of January or the beginning of February. 


iumbermen 


And, furthermore, business will be conducted along better lines next 
year than for many years past. The time of long credits has passed, 
the time of wild speculation is now a mere ghost, the time of thrifti- 


and we can see nothing but PROGRESS AND 
confronting Western Canada. 
we think we are justified in stating that the 1915 
Christmas for the prairie lumbermen will indeed be a happy one, one 
hich we can wish them all the joys attending the season, and, in 
ishing them a happy Christmas and a prosperous New Year, we can 


so without any misgivings in our own heart, for there is no doubt 
vhate yut that a nice big fat turkey will grace their tables on 
the day of days in 1915, as a result of the turn of the better in busi- 


nd the exceedingly bright outlook for the coming 


ns. according to local retail lumber dealers, have been 
nark applies to many of the builders-supply 
Lumberman representative visited during 
hey all reported business bright and collections excellent. 
vas stated in this column that retailers and 
ly d who were hard pressed would only have to 
ersevere and go easy until the fall and that the business they would 
ld ver the winter. One of the largest 
rs informed us that if the crop had not been away 
in fact three crops in one, that they and 
under, whereas they have now secured 
business to keep them going through the 

have an easy mind, knowing that 1916 is 
war or no war, for every line of 
but in the Eastern pro- 
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News Briefs of the Prairie Lumber Trade 


Lumber Company, Limited, Prince Albert, 
ard at Shellbrook, Sask. 
Company, Limited, Sanford, Man., has 
Lumber Company, Limited. 


‘ 


k., has sold his lumber business to 


do as much work for you as pos- 
‘phone will stir up sales, and when you 
remind your farmer friend to place his 


Shipton and McIntosh’s planing mill at Indian Head, Sask., was 
recently damaged by fire. The loss was covered by insurance and 
the company reported that there would be very little interruption to 
their business. 


Rainy River will shortly have a new industry in the shape of a 
sawinill, planer, shingle factory, box factory, etc. A number of men 
are interested in the new project. It is anticipated that the buildings 
will be erected this winter to insure an early start next summer. Is 
this not another sign that 1916 is going to be a year of plenty? 


Mr. Alan M. Stewart, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Fire Insurance Company, was badly injured while driving his 
automobile over one of the C. N. R. crossings at Winnipeg recently. 
He was struck by an inbound train and pitched out of his auto. His 
car was carried 100 feet along the tracks and has very little hope of 
being a car again. Mr. Stewart, although seriously injured, is now 
practically recovered. Look out in the next issue of the Western 
Lumberman for a story by Mr. Stewart on insurance matters for re- 
tail lumbermen. This is something new and will be a treat to read! 


Mr. Peter Lund, one of the most prominent lumbermen of the in- 
terior, has removed to Lethbridge, Alberta, after sixteen years’ resi- 
dence at Wardner as managing director of the Crows’ Nest Pass 
Lumber Company, Limited, one of the largest lumber manufacturing 
and timber-holding concerns in British Columbia. Mr. Lund resigned 
the active management of the company some months ago, but retains 


Peter Lund 


his financial interest and will continue to act as resident director, the 
other members of the board residing in the States. Early last spring 
Mr. Lund’s handsome home at Wardner was destroyed by fire. This 
influenced his removal to Lethbridge in order that he might give per- 
sonal oversight to his extensive Alberta interests. He is president of 
the Western Canada Lumber Company, Limited, Lethbridge, which 
operates a number of retail yards in Alberta, and is also heavily inter- 
ested in farm lands in that province, as well as along the Kootenay 
Valley route of the Kootenay Central Railway, B. C. 


In the Forest Reserves in Saskatchewan the government has 
required brush piling and burning on all timber sales, and while 
there was a little opposition at first, this was soon overcome and 
now it is a regular procedure. Mr. Gutches, lately in charge of this 
work, gives the following figures of costs: With wages at 25 cents 
per hour the average cost per acre was $1.00, average cost per cord 
five cents, average cost per thousand feet board measure ten cents. 
On another operation, where 16,178 ties were made, but the lopping 
was not done till after all the ties had been removed, the cost for 
lopping and burning was one cent per tie or 31 cents per thousand 
feet. This cost would have been much less had the lopping and 
burning been done at the time of cutting. Brush burning should cer- 
tainly be made a routine part of every logging operation, 
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Lumber Industry in Western Canada Shows 


Marked 


Revival 


$460,000,000 Crop Soon Stimulates Lumber Trade in the West—Farmers-Buying Much Lum- 
ber—Retail Stocks Low—Lumber Dealers Buying in Anticipation of Big Rush in January, 1916 


(Staff Article) 


Every lumberman in Western Canada has talked about the crop 
returns of 1915 until further talk becomes wearisome. So in pass- 
ing we shall only draw the attention of readers of the Western Lum- 
berman to the latest return—that of the North-West Grain Dealers’ 
Association, whose officials place the value of the crop in the three 
Western provinces at the tremendous figure of $460,000,000. This 
has, naturally, caused the greatest optimism in Western Canada in 
all kinds of business, for, as Mr. W. D. Galvin, president of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, stated to the Western Lumber- 
man representative during a recent interview, the farmers will settle 
their obligations quickly in the following order:—bankers, govern- 
ment seed grain and relief measures, interest on mortgage loans, 
country store bills, machinery bills, and lumber bills. Now let us 
see whether this has been the case. First of all the bankers already 
report that the farmers are starting to meet their obligations to them, 
while country store managers state that connections have never been 
better. Implement dealers report an extremely satisfactory state of 
affairs in their line, while the lumber dealers in many parts of West- 
ern Canada have never experienced better business and better collec- 
tions of old accounts since the beginning of the war. It appears cer- 
tain that after the farmers have paid the debts which they contracted 
in the times of easy borrowing that Western Canada will have gone 
a long way to the establishment of its provinces as lenders instead 
of borrowers. Farmers, builders, lumbermen, store merchants, rail- 
way builders, municipalities, governments, in fact everybody who 
has to borrow money, have been taught a serious lesson, a lesson 
which will benefit this new country better than any words of advice 
of politicians, agriculturalists or financiers. The change is very ap- 
parent already. No fooling away money as in the past, no more real 
estate investments in the hope of making money quickly, and no more 
incurring debts without keeping an eye on the future. Instead we 
will see better farm buildings, a desire to learn better farming meth- 
ods, a husbanding of wealth, quicker payments of debts, no foolhardy 
investments, and in many cases there will be money to loan for the 
construction of better roads, and for the development of Canadian 
trade. 

We set out to talk about the revival in the lumbering industry in 
Western Canada, but no apology is made for saying a few words 
about the farmers, for the lumbering industry as well as other trades. 
is very closely allied, in fact dependent, upon the success of the 
farmers. 

The Western Lumberman specially interviewed several promin- 
ent lumbermen in Western Canada relative to the improvement in 
the conditions of the lumber trade. Here is what they said: 


Mr. W. D. Galvin 


Mr. W. D. Galvin, president of the Galvin Lumber Yards, Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, and president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, in discussing the revival of the lumber trade, made the 
following interesting remarks: 

“T do not care to assume the role of a prophet as to what trade 
conditions may be next year, preferring to leave that to others. There 
are, however, certain well-known facts which can be definitely stated, 
from which it is best to leave each to draw his own conclusions. 

The enormity of the wheat crop is well known, the most reliable 
sources of information now placing it at about 325,000,000 bushels. 
The total value of all crops for the three western provinces. will 
doubtless approximate $460,000,000. It would seem as a result of this 
that there should be a very substantial liquidation of debt throughout 
the West. It must be remembered, however, that it will take vast 
sums of money to pay the debts which have been incurred, and in 
order of sequence, these will probably be paid as follows,—the banker, 
government seed grain and relief measures, interest on mortgage loans, 
country store bills, machinery bills, lumber bills. This is usually the 
order in which debts are taken care of. 

The very substantial liquidation which may be generally expected 
will naturally tend to stimulate trade for next year. Just to what 
degree this may materialize will depend very largely upon the extent 
to which the retailer may be disposed to throw open the “flood gates” 
of credit. It will also depend upon what attitude the banks find it 
possible to take in loaning money to farmers—an interesting factor 
in the situation to watch. 


Unquestionably we have more reason to expect a brigher outlook 
in trade conditions during the coming year than we have had for 
several seasons past.” 


Mr. A. K. Godfrey 


The Monarch Lumber Company has for a number of years oper- 
ated a line of lumber yards in the prairie provinces. The majority of 
these are in Saskatchewan, with a less number in Manitoba, and a few 
in Manitoba, seventy-odd in all. Mr. A. K. Godfrey, secretary and trea- 
surer of the company, in an interview with the Western Lumberman, 
made the following comments: 

In September the Monarch Lumber Company did more business 
than in any month of its history. In the month of October, sales have 
been almost equally large, and collections are quite satisfactory. This 
lumber has been sold almost wholly to farmers, who in large numbers 
are building permanent homes and barns. 

__ Several of the other lumber companies in Winnipeg report a 
similar state of affairs, almost every one of them stating that they 
had found the plan books which have recently been issued by the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association a great help to their fall 
business. Each of these lumber dealers were of the opinion that the 
prospects for the trade for the coming year were exceedingly sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. W. P. Dutton 


Dutton-Wall Lumber Company, Limited, Winnipeg 

“In common with other dealers throughout the West, the busi- 
ness of the last two or three months has been very heavy, and will to 
a certain extent overcome the extremely bad showing which had been 
made up to the Ist of August. 


_ Most naturally the large crop, together with the satisfactory 
price the crop has been bringing, has been reflected in the collections, 
and we find a great many old-timers coming in fully paid up, and look 
to see collections maintain an average above normal throughout the 
winter. It would appear that business in the spring should be con- 
siderably better than it has been for a couple of years, although we 
do not look for any particular boom, owing to the fact that we hope 
and believe that the day of long credits is now past in Western Can- 
ada, and that the present crop will not much more than allow farmers 
to pay up their debts, and their experience for the last year, it is 
to be hoped, has taught them that instead of loose.and long credits 
being an advantage to them, it is an unquestioned detriment. We 
believe that all business is actually upon a better basis now than it 
has been for a number of years, and this means safer and better busi- 
ness during the years to come.” 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


Mr. N. G. Neill, secretary-treasurer of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who was also interviewed, stated that his asso- 
ciation had arranged some time ago for the distribution amonse farm- 
ers of a book of plans of homes and barns suited to the prairie country. 
This aspect of the work of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has been so fully described in previous issues of the Western 
Lumberman that it is unnecessary to repeat what these plan books 
are and what the idea of the association is in this respect. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that numerous requests for plans have come 
in from retail lumber dealers and farmers. In this connection Mr. 
Neill mentioned as an interesting illustrative fact that the first farm- 
er to write to the association asked for plans for the most expensive 
house in the book! The second asked for plans for the most expensive 
barn! Quite a few orders have been received by the association for 
single houses. Mr. Neill further stated that in ‘Saskatchewan many 
of the lumber yards had sold out practically every foot of lumibes 
which they had carried in stock. Thousands of eranaries had been 
erected, many farmers having held their wheat for a possible better 
price in the spring. s 

Reports Show Revival 


Prince Albert, Sask—An enormous demand for 
lowing the prosperity of the farmers this fall. The local mill and 
other lumbering concerns in the district have decided to put all ce 
men they can get into the bush. This is the greatest activity that has 
been displayed by the lumber companies for the last three years 

Vancouver, B. C—The Hon. A. L. Sifton, Premier of Alberta, 


lumber is fol- 
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recently visited the coast, made the following statement: “Con- from 50 to 75 per cent., according to Mr. A. B. Cashing: of the Cush~ 

siderable fall building had been done during the last month, and lum- ing Lumber Company. “Lumber dealers,” said Mr. Cushing, “ 
bermen were jubilant over the prospects of big business next spring preparing for a big increase in their business next spring. We doe ’ 
e the tremendous crop in Western Canada. expect very much from the cities because we rely absolutely upon 
Forks, B-C.—Considerable buoyancy is reported in local the country for business. Stocks at country points have been getting 
ering Ci cles | fo mae: ing recent changes in the tariff. The Western light since the rush of building stopped. These stocks will now have 
el] yer C ny, which has been idle for some months, recently to be renewed to meet the expected demand. Dozens of farmers con- 

received orders for about sev enty cars of lumber, or more than 1,600,- 


The 


which is going forward in 


be de vert in the Prairie Provinces within a month. 
busy turning out the order, 


IS now 


pments. Another mill in the district which is very busy is 
e Cascade mill of the Forest Mills of British Columbia. This com- 
ny is also making large daily shipments of lumber. 
Victoria, B-C—Advices which have been received by the Hon. 
W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands for the Province of British Columbia, 
show that a distinct revival in the lumber trade of that province has 
taken place. Considerable orders from the Prairie Provinces have 
been received; prices have become stronger, and a better class of 
rder is being placed. The shingle business is particularly active. 
Numerous applications for timber sales are being made, and a num- 
ber were concluded recently. In addition, there is much activity on 
he part of handloggers, especially in the cedar belt up the Coast. 


. Ross, in discussing the present situation in the lumbering industry, 
lowing statement: “At the Coast the revival in the lum- 
ber trade started in the summer as a result of large orders placed by 
Imiralty and other British interests. These orders are being 
maintained. The tonnage problem is still unsolved, though we 
some considerable progress in that direction. The gov- 
s before it a digi oc of suggested solutions of the difficulty 
ient tonnage, and is giving the matter constant attention. 
baie veful that at an early date we shall be able to formulate some 
practical scheme to overcome the present great disability that con- 
fronts the lumbering industry of British Columbia in the matter of 
insufficient ships to handle our timber cargoes.” 


B. C. Fir for Eastern Markets 
uurse of a brief interview with the Western Lumberman 
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representative following his return early in November from a trip 
to the nea ee lumber markets of Canada and the United States, 
Mr. J. E. Do gherty, vice-president and general manager of the Brit- 
ish American Mills & Timber Company, Limited, Vancouver, im- 


parted a lot of interesting information relative to the present status 
and future prospects of the lumber industry in general and of B. C. 
province in particular. 
is way east Mr. Dougherty stopped off at a number of prairie 
points, where he found a very good feeling existing among the re- 
1 dealers, who had enjoyed a brisk after-harvest demand for 
at better prices than formerly. With the coming of spring the 
farmers, having realized on their bumper grain crop, will be in a 
tion to begin building operations in real earnest, and tremendous 
i lumber will be required. It is difficult to predict just 
*t will be produced on the building trades of the cities and 
which are admittedly well supplied with stores, ware- 
for several years to come, but it is safe to 
ssume that repairs, additions and some new structures here and 
her ill in the aggregate call for a lot of new material. 
ario and farther east Mr. Dougherty found the lumber 
ry enjoying a fair demand and the dealers quite hopeful of 
iter-winter conditions. In Quebec city he found the millmen 
and both there and in Montreal business generally seemed 
i lines as if there was no war in progress. 
uffalo, Poughkeepsie and other lumber centres 
active state, a feature being an unusually 
1 for pine for the home trade and for export. 
rder of 5 52,000, rasa feet placed by the Italian Government, 
top of great iantities taken for subway construction in 
the building of thousands of railway cars for the 
had created tremendous activity 
the result that prices are stiffening con- 
this great demand will have a tendency to 
ast fir, and when the Panama Canal is again 
doubt secure some good orders. 
of transportation, Mr. Dougherty said the 
fortunate for our manufacturers. “There is 
ve had the bottoms we could at the present 
$s 3. C. fir in the eastern market, where 
ng demand.” 
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has already been stimulated 


template erecting new houses out of the proceeds of this year’s bounti- 
ful crop. 

“In view of this, lumber mills at which not a single wheel turned 
last winter will be running full tilt this year. There will be a lot 


more logging done, and, to illustrate the activity that is already be- 


ginning, 


it is difficult to get the necessary help now.” 


Men Hard to Get 


Manager Sereth, of the Riverside Lumber Company, Edmonton, 
said that his company has two mills going at high pressure, and its 
logging camps are fully manned. All told, about 350 men are em- 
ployed, whereas both logging camp and mill were deserted last winter! 


Prospects are excellent for the coming spring, according to Mr. — 
Mills are 


Sereth. Stocks are very low in every part of the prairies. 
already beginning to work full time, from the Rockies to the Coast. 
Men are extremely hard to get, for the occupation of lumber jack re- 
quires some technical skill to perform. A big percentage of these 
men who were idle last winter have enlisted. Mr. Sereth concluded 
by stating that he believed that there would be a big rush for lumber 
either late in January or early in February, and that the lumber busi- 
ness in Western Canada will take on an absolutely new lease of life. 


Special Lumber Commissioner to United Kingdom 7 


The heavy orders for lumber for the United Kingdom placed 


through the Provincial Government during the past summer as a 


result of the visit of Lumber Commissioner MacMillan to Europe 
show what results can be obtained by governmental action in assist- 
ing the lumbering industry. In order to follow up the advantage 
already gained in this new line of work the Hon. W. R. Ross an- 
nounced recently that the Provincial Government is sending a business 
representative of the industry to London. 

Investigation has already shown that before the European mar- 
ket can be entered on any scale by our manufacturers a great deal of 
preliminary work must be done in explaining to buyers the qualities 
and methods of manufacture of our British Columbia woods. There 
are many misconceptions which are very prevalent, and which act as 
a barrier to the introduction of our lumber products. These can only 
be overcome by energetic personal work among the buyers by a re- 
presentative thoroughly conversant with every phase of our lumber- 


ing industry. Again, there are many trade requirements which are 


designed to meet the case of Swedish and Russian lumber, but which 
are not properly applicable to the very different timber species of 
the Pacific Coast. In many such cases slight modifications of the 


customary specifications would not affect the interests of the Old 


Country buyer in any way, while they would cheapen production here, 
and so enable the sawmills of this province to quote lower prices and 
secure a larger share of this trade. Through general work of this © 


character the Provincial l umber Commissioner will be of considerable _ 


assistance not only in preparing the way for future developments, but 


also by co-operating with the various brokers and agents who repre- — 


sent the interests of British Columbia lumber firms now doing busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom markets. So active has been the cam- 
paign conducted by American shippers, and so largely have they in- 
creased their representation in Europe recently that the Minister of 


Lands has decided that a strong effort is necessary to counteract this 


action and protect British Columbia business. 

Mr. J. G. Woods, the well-known Vancouver lumberman, has 
been appointed as the new Lumber Commissioner to the United King- 
dom. Mr. Woods has been long and intimately connected with the 
lumber business of the Coast. 


Kyle Company, one of the first mills established at Vancouver, he _ 


became Manager of the Moodyville Sawmills, and was for many years 
engaged in the cargo export trade, an experience which is of particular — 
value in view of his present mission. Mr. Woods was subsequently 


owner and manager of the firm of Woods & Spicer, shingle manufac- 
He thus brings to his task a thoroughly practical knowledge — 
of all branches of the industry whose interests he will further in the ~ 
The new Commissioner’s duties also include the © 
carrying out of various arrangements made with the British authori- | 
ties in connection with the lumber orders placed through the dem 


turers. 


European market. 


partment. 


Officers of the Pacific Logging Congress for 1915-16 are: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal. ; 
president, A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Idaho; 
secretary-treasurer, Geo. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
Congress will meet at Hoquiam, Wash. 
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Lumber, Shingles and Logs 


During the past month there has been a steady growth of opti- 

mistic faith in the minds of B. C. lumbermen that better times for 
their industry are close at hand. The enormous and well-distributed 
harvest in the prairie provinces is assurance of a healthy and sus- 
tained demand for all classes of building material next season, and 
as mill stocks are away below normal there will have to be a resump- 
tion of manufacturing on a large scale to handle the new business. 
Thoughtful lumbermen see in the advancing prices of steel a cir- 
cumstance that will create a better market for timbers, both in our 
own territory, in foreign lands and on the Atlantic Coast. Another 
cause for optimism is afforded in the éncouraging state of the United 
States industry, which naturally influences business on this side of 
the line. Under the impulse of record crops for the past two years 
and the tremendous volume of war orders being handled by Eastern 
manufacturers there has been a pronounced renewal of building activ- 
ity within the past few months in the leading cities, and the movement 
of lumber to the farming states is becoming quite heavy. Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho mills are finding trade much better in their 
natural market, the Middle West. 
From Everett comes the report: “Fir and cedar manufacturers 
continue to be optimistic over the future of business, especially for 
next spring. The wave of activity which struck the East weeks ago 
has been slowly travelling to the Coast and is reflected in an increase 
of orders. There is a prospect of an extraordinary demand during 
the next few months. The railroads, which have been practically out 
of the market during the past two years, are beginning to show an 
interest and are due for heavy buying.” 

A Seattle despatch says: “Lumber conditions are much improved 
this month as compared with a year ago. Prices are up on a num- 
ber of lines. Orders now arriving for yard stock are wanted in a 
hurry, indicating low stocks in the Middle West and East. Millmen 
are banking strongly on the spring demand and are willing to store 
their stocks for higher prices.” 

The B. C. shingle market has taken a bit of a spurt during the 
last couple of weeks owing to the generally improved outlook. Prices 
have stiffened on all lines with the exception of XXX, the market for 
which is in Eastern Canada and the Prairies, where winter is now on. 
United States business is showing unusual strength for the season 
and orders are well scattered. Prevailing mill prices are: XXX (6-2, 
16-in.) $1.45 to $1.60, with a few mills demanding and receiving $1.65. 


For XXXXX (5-2, 16-in.) the lowest quotation is $1.75; the bulk 


of the sales are made at $1.80, and a few mills hold out for a 5c. ad- 
vance on that figure; 10 in. butts command $1.90. Perfections (18-in.) 
are moving rather slowly, but prices are firm at $2.15 to $2.25. 
Eurekas (18 in.) have made an advance of 10c. lately, and now sell 
at $2.00 to $2.10. A few small mills have closed since last report 
and others are preparing for the annual three or four weeks’ shut- 
down to permit of repairs. This will have a tendency to lessen 
stocks and strengthen prices. 

Loggers are feeling good over the improved showing in their 
branch of the industry. A generous estimate of the quantity of logs 
in the water is 60,000,000 feet, over one-half being held by big com- 
panies for a substantial advance in prices. In the open market there 
are fewer logs offering than for a number of years back, and if the 
expected demand for lumber comes with the early spring there will 
have to be many new camps put in operation in order to supply the 
mills. Good camp run fir now commands $7.00 to $7.50, some poor 
quality booms selling as low as $5.00. There is no surplus of cedar, 
which is snapped up as soon as offered at $8.00 to $9.00 for shingle 
logs; camp run lumber logs bring $10.00 to $10.25, and assorted lum- 
ber logs as high as $14.00 for prime quality. Spruce on grade sells 
at $6.50 to $8.50 and $11.50. Most of the hemlock being cut is sent 
across the line, the delivered price being $6.00. 


“There is a tendency in Victoria to lean too much on the other 
man. We are disposed to ask the government, the city council or 
some organization or other to do what we should all take a hand in 
doing as individuals,’ remarked Mr. F. Westley-Newton, of the Vic- 
toria branch of the B. C. Manufacturers’ Association, at a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of that city. Who shall say the speaker has not 
hit the weak spot in the industrial life of the province—the lumber 
industry included? 


THE COAST AND MOUNTAINS 


News of the British Columbian Camps and Mills 


Personal Items of British Columbia 


Dr. Clark, of Clark & Lyford, forest engineers, Vancouver, is 
now secretary of the B. C. Log Brokerage Association. 
: Mr. W. F. Huntting, of the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Con, daly, 
Eburne, made a business trip to Chicago in November. 


Mr. W. H. Crowe, of the Federal Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
recently returned from a business trip through the middle western 
States. 

__ Mr. Carlos Ruggles, a prominent lumber wholesaler of Spring- 
field, Mass., visited Vancouver and other Coast points in the early 
part of November. 


Mr. Hubert Gordon, Western representative of Mason, Gordon 
& Company, wholesale timber merchants, Montreal, left Vancouver 
for the East on Novy. 6th, and may not return until after Christmas. 


Mr. Henry F. Brown, formerly manager of the wire rope de- 
partment of R. V. Winch & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, recently resigned 
to take the position of salesman for the Vancouver Engineering 
Works. i ‘ 

Mr. H. C. Meeker, managing director of the Nicola Valley Pine 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Canford, spent part of October visiting the Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco and other points of interest in 
California. — 


_ Mr. Arthur C. Gordon, for the past ten years manager of the 
Case Milling Co. at Raymond, Wash., recently accepted the position 
of managing foreman of the Westminster Mill Company, Ltd., New 
Westminster. 


Mr. E. L. Fairbanks, a prominent Seattle lumberman well known 
on this side of the line, has resigned as manager of the Smith’s Cove 
lumber dock of the Seattle port commission. Mr. Fairbanks until 
oe spring was traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


; Mr. M. M. Harrell, lumber wholesaler, Vancouver, returned early 
in November from an extended tour of the prairies. Everywhere he 
noted vastly improved conditions as a result of the record harvest 
which is bound to lead to a strong demand for building material in 
the early spring. 

Mr. R. R. Mason, secretary of the Adams River Lumber Gow 
Ltd., Chase, was a visitor to the San Francisco Exposition in Octo- 
ber. En route he spent a couple of days in Seattle as the guest of 
Mr. B. W. Sawyer, who was managing director of the Adams River 
Company for several years. 


Messages of condolence from lumbermen in nearby and distant 
parts of the province poured in upon Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Paterson, 1100 
Haro St., Vancouver, following the announcement of the tragic be- 
reavement that had overtaken them Nov..6th in the death of their four 
year old daughter, Phyllis Olive, the result of a fall while playing. 


Mr. J. O. Thorpe, the well-known prairie representative of the 

Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., Ltd., Port Moody, spent a few days 
at the Coast early in November.. Mr. Thorpe spoke optimistically 
concerning the outlook for the lumber industry next season, and his 
opinion is based upon the closest inquiry into prairie conditions. 
_ Mr. S. H. Cawston, who is well known to most millmen on the 
Coast, is now sales agent for saw and shingle mill machinery manu- 
lactured by the Schaake Engineering Co., Ltd., New Westminster 
and is also interested in dry kilns. Mr. Cawston has opened an office 
in the Dominion building, corner Hastings and Cambie streets, Van- 
couver. 

Mr. Walter Dockrill, of the Canadian Shipping Company, Van- 
couver and Seattle, returned on Oct. 26th from a three weeks’ stay 
in San Francisco, where he enquired closely into the conditions goy- 
erning the abnormal advance in the charter rates for vessels follow- 
ing the closing of the Panama Canal. A modern tramp steamer now 
commands a rate of $1,200 per day. 

Mir. J. E. Dougherty, general manager of the British America 
Mills & Timber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, returned Nov. 6th from a ane 
weeks’ business trip which took him as far east as Quebec. City 
numerous stops being made en route in order to size up the lumber 
situation. The return was made through the States, and market con- 
ditions in New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia; Chicago and St. 
were carefully noted. ; 


3 Louis 
Everywhere the lumber industry was found 


be manifesting new strength. Mr. Dougherty was particularly 
-atified to note at Atlantic Coast points a strong growth of feeling 
favor of Pacific Coast products. 

Mr. J. D. McCormick, managing director of the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, who spent the greater part of 
October visiting the prairie lumber centres, is firmly of the opinion 
that the early spring will see the beginning of better business for 
British Columbia millmen. The farmers are planning to do a lot of 


building next spring, and to meet the demand the retailers have very 
little lumber on hand. 


Premier A. L. Sifton, of Alberta, who visited the Coast in the 
latter part of October as the guest of Vice-President Bury, of the 
C. P. R., cheered the hearts of our lumbermen by predicting a very 
strong demand for lumber on the prairies next spring. The grain 
crop had exceeded all estimates, there being numerous instances of 
35 to 65 bushels of wheat to the acre, while the average yield was 
fully 30 oi as compared with 23 in an ordinary year. 


Mr. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of B. C., 
Revelst i left for England about the end of October to consult 
with the bond-holders concerning the scope of the coming year’s 
operations. The destruction by fire of two of the company’s mills 
leaves the manufacturing capacity very seriously reduced in view 


of the assured prospect of a heavy demand for lumber next season, 
and it is thought likely the bondholders will endorse the purchase 
or lease of the Arrowhead Lumber Company’s big plant at Arrow- 
head, which has been idle for the last four years and upon which the 
Forest Mills Company secured an option following the loss of their 
Comaplix mill. 


Items of Interest to the Trade 


Brief News of Mountain and Coast 


Wm. B. Cutler, shingle manufacturer at Port Coquitlam, has 
made an assignment for the benefit of creditors. 

Sid. B. Smith Lumber Company, Limited, has been incorporated 
under the B. C. Companies’ Act with a capital of $10,000; head office. 
Vancouver. 

A. J. Waskell, of Vancouver, is making arrangements to estab- 
lish a shingle mill at a point about midway between Revelstoke and 
Arrowhead, on the C. P. R. 
rillespie Bros., logging contractors at Eagle Bay, Arrow Lake, 
taken a contract to deliver one million feet of pine logs for the 
md Match Company of California. 
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The Flagstone Lumber Company’s new mill at Flagstone, Elko 
'F was started up early in November. Messrs. Joyce Bros., the 
wwners, hope to be able to operate until Christmas. 
elstoke Sash and Door Factory, owned by D. W. Abra- 
hamson, was destroyed by fire on Oct. 28th. The loss was $20,000, 
with insurance of $10,000. The factory is now being rebuilt. 

The Weekly Bulletin published by the Department of Trade and 
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Commerce, Ottawa, notes the receipt of enquiries from British firms 
r red and white fir staves, broom handles, washboards, pegs, etc. 
Four Hindus have started up a shingle mill on the old Salmon 
er Lumber Co. site about a mile from Sperling Station, Fraser 
alley. The concern is known as the D. Jahn & Co. mill and has 

vo machines. 
The Canadian Western Lumber Co. employees at Fraser Mills 
ining to raise a large sum monthly to be devoted to the relief 
eturned soldiers, the fund to be administered by Reeve Fraser 
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at Village Bay, up the Coast, several months ago. The authorized 


capital of the new concern is $50,000. 


The Western Canada Timber Co., Ltd., whose big mill at Gerrard 
was not operated this season, is evidently planning to resume manu- 
facturing next spring on an extensive scale. Manager Fred Robinson 
has had over 300 feet of new sheds constructed for the storage of 
lumber. 

According to Vice-President Bury, of the C. P.-R., there should 
bea splendid™ ‘market on the prairies for knock-down granaries. We 
understand that at least one Coast concern and several of the Moun- 
tain mills are making preparations to cater to the need outlined by 
Mr. Bury. ; 

A small sawmill is being erected by Edward Norton, a well- 
known Vancouver lumberman, on the site of a plant formerly oper- 
ated on Capilano Canyon, North Vancouver, which was destroyed 
by fire some months ago. The capacity of the new mill will be 
about 15,000 feet per day. 

The Columbia River Lumber Co.’s big mill at Golden was Cosedam 
down for the season in the early part of November, a stock of 
20,000,000 feet having been accumulated against the spring demand. 


A majority of the mill gang of 175 men will be.given employment 


for the winter in the firm’s logging camps. 


Gus Johnson, of Cranbrook district, has contracted with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Natural Resources department to log about 


4,000,000 feet of timber on a limit adjacent to the company’s sawmill 


at Bull River, six miles from Wardner. Forty or fifty men wl be 
given employment for the greater part of the winter. 


Limits on Craycroft Island owned by the National Finance Com- — 


pany, in liquidation, have found a buyer at 75c per 1,000 feet for 
cedar and 60c for other timber. The estimated quantity is 11,000,000 
feet, which will produce $8,095. As the timber is situated 300 miles 
north of Vancouver local lumbermen think the liquidator made an 
excellent bargain. 


Messrs. Roberts & Winsor, who opee a small mill near Elko, 
on the Crow’s Nest Pass line of the C. P. R., have made a sale of 
their yard stock—about two million feet—to a prairie dealer. The 
logs on hand will enable the plant to operate till about the middle 
ol December. 


Bolts for the Surrey Shingle Co.’s plant at Scilla Station, on 


the Fraser Valley line of the British Columbia Electric Railway, are 


now being cut on the company’s limits three miles distant from the 
mill, the narrow gauge logging railway in use having recently been 
extended to meet “the new conditions. 


The Powell River Paper Co., Ltd., made a ‘shipment of 3,000 tons 
of paper to Australia on Nov. 6th. a6 date this is the largest single 
shipment ever loaded at this big B. C. plant, but it may be exceeded 
by that to be taken by the Japanese steamer Nichiyo Maru, now on 
the way to the mills from Hokodate, Japan. 

As evidencing the better tone perceptible in the B. C. logging 
industry we note that Managing Director Prouty, of the Canadian 
Willamette Co., 
Humboldt yarders, one being taken by the Keystone Logging & Mer- 
cantile Company, the other by J. M. Dempsey, president of the B. C. 
Log Brokerage Association. 


Writs have been issued by the Forest Mills of B. C., Limited, 
Revelstoke, against the General Fire Assurance Company, of Paris, 
France; Caledonian Insurance Company, England; Glen Falls Com- 
pany, New York; 


Mills Company yards at Comaplix last year. 


The Northwest Forest Products Company, of Seatne a new 
wholesale shingle and lumber concern, has for vice-president and 
manager A. WwW. Foster, lately connected with the shingle business in 
Vancouver, B. C., while the secretary treasurer, J. H. Costello, also 
gained his sawmilling experience in this province. The company 
will specialize in British Columbia shingles. 


At a meeting of New Westminster board of trade on Oct. 22nd 


President J. G. Robson reported the lumber industry as being more 


active than it has been for months, with prices from 10 to 15 per — 


cent. higher than at the beginning of the year. Export enquiries 
had recently been received from Russia and China, the latter through 
ihe provincial government. 


Contracts for 650,000 shells for the British War Office, recently 


secured through the energetic efforts of the B. C. Manufacturers’ 


Association, will keep the big engineering firms of Vancouver, New ~ 
Wesetminster and Victoria operating to full capacity all winter. The — 


order also covers contracts for the necessary supply of ammunition 
boxes, and these are now being awarded. On Noy. 16 J. Hanbury 


& Co, and the Vancouver Engineering Works, Vancouver, were al- 


lotted orders for 25.000 and 18 ,000 boxes respectively. 


Over thirty of the leading logging concerns in Washington and — 


Oregon have installed high pressure distillate pumping engines ta 


Ltd., Vancouver, recently closed a sale of two 11 x 13 © 


and the Mercantile, of Paris, France, to recover _ 
insurance carried on plant and lumber stocks destroyed in the Forest 
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supply water to their camps and donkey engines in the woods. The 
machines seem to be just what is required, as they will operate for 
ten hours at a stretch without any attention at a trifling cost for 
fuel, and at the same time reduce the fire risk to zero. No doubt 
some of our B. C. loggers will make a trial of the machine next sea- 
son. They are manufactured in Tacoma by the Doud-MacFarlane Co. 


Dominion forest service rangers are at work cutting a five mile 
trail to the summit of Cheam Mountain, east of Chilliwack, Fraser 
Valley, where a lookout is to be located next season. The station 
will be built of logs, suitable timber being available within a thou- 
sand feet of the mountain top, which is 6,200 feet above sea level. 
At that elevation the lookout will have an unobstructed view of the 
country for many miles in every direction, and in case of an outbreak 
of fire will notify headquarters by ‘phone. 

Among the new incorporations under the B. C. Companies’ Act 
are: Commercial Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, capital 
$10,000, head office at Vancouver; Bute Logging Company, Limited, 
capital $10,000, head office at Vancouver; Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association (extra-provincial), capital $3,500, B. C. head office at New 
Westminster; Barnet Manufacturing Company, Limited, (extra-pro- 
vincial), capital $20,000, B. C. head office at Vancouver; Qualicum 
Lumber Company, Limited, capital $25,000, head office at New West- 
minster; Mac & Mac Cedar Company, Limited, capital $20,000, head 
office at Vancouver. 


A case of much interest to Vancouver tugboat owners and log- 
ging camp operators was. dealt with recently in police court, when 
Captain H. Smith, of the tugboat Constance, was fined $100 for carry- 
ing passengers on board his boat, and also a further sum of $50 for 
towing a launch. It has been the general custom for logging oper- 
ators to ship men to the camps on any tug that happened to be going 
in that direction. In the instance in question the craft came neat 
foundering in a gale, thus endangering the lives of the crew of loggers 
carried on the tug and in the launch towing behind. The plea of the 
tugboat captain that he thought the men were stowaways was not 
given much credence by the court. 


I. M. Bangs, of Machias, Maine, has invented what may be 
described as a dandy implement for the use of woodsmen. It is a 
tree sawing machine that may revolutionize the lumber and wood 
cutting industry. The new implement has a frame of angle steel, a 
movable handle like that of a railroad handcar, and a saw blade, all 
of which can be folded into a surprisingly small compass and carried 
by one man on his shoulder. The machine is provided with two 
arms with spiked teeth which grip the tree firmly, and standing erect 
the sawyer works the handle back and forth, thus operating the saw 
blade and cutting the tree almost on the ground. The saving of 
one man’s labor and the economy effected in timber are factors likely 
to commend the new invention to lumbermen everywhere. 


Quite a few B. C. lumbermen find time to interest themselves in 
municipal affairs, and it would be well if more of them could do so. 
In Vancouver we have D. Kirkpatrick, shingle manufacturer, who 
has been an alderman for several years and most active in promoting 
measures in the public interest; in Burnaby municipality P. W. 
Fau-Vel, of the Fau-Vel Lumber Con, ial, Vancouver, has been a 
councillor for a couple of terms and is slated for higher honors; and 
the affairs of Surrey municipality, in the Fraser Valley. have been 
capably directed for the last few years by Reeve T. Suliivan, one of 
the principals in the Surrey Shingle Company. There are others who 
should figure in this list, but the facts are not at the moment avail- 
able. Quite recently one of the leading lumber journals of the United 
States, in an article dealing with anti-shingle legislation, made the 
sensible remark that if lumbermen would accept seats in city councils 
when opportunity offered we would hear of the passage of fewer 
measures in the interests of substitutes for lumber. 


Lumbermen and the Law 


Has a Grievance Against Arbitrators 


Several years ago, during the construction of the Canadian Nor- | 


thern Railway line in the Thompson River district, the contractors 
secured what timber was required from certain limits owned by 
Ernest B. Dunlevy under a warrant of expropriation. The company 
made an offer of $4,000 as compensation for 5,000,000 feet thus taken, 
and on same being refused paid the money into court pending the 
result of arbitration proceedings, as provided by the Railway Act. 
The arbitrators named were P. D. Roe, of Port Moody, for Dunlevy ; 
Dr. M. S. Wade, of Kamloops, for the railway company; and Judge 
Howay, of New Westminster, who was the choice of both parties as 
chairman. The arbitrators agreed to deliver decision before Aug. 16 
of this year, and evidence was taken. Later Judge Howay, perare 
writing his decision, desired an explanation from one of the railway 


company’s witnesses as to whether his valuation of $1.00 a thousand 
included the 50c royalty to the government or not, and Mr. Roe 
agreed to extend the time for bringing in an award, but Dr. Wade 
held to the date fixed and as a result the award was not made within 
wine legal tinane. 

The foregoing statements were advanced in the course of an ap- 
plication for relief made before Mr. Justice Macdonald at Vancouver. 
Counsel for Mr. Dunlevy said the circumstances were so unique and 
unequitable that he felt justified in asking the court to set aside the 
whole of the arbitration proceedings and to remit the dispute to the 
court for settlement. The award sent in by Mr. Roe was for $9,035 
and costs, while the belated findings of Dr. Wade and Judge Howay 
fixed on $3,849. “Now my client is in the position that he has to 
take what the railway company paid in, he is liable for costs, and 
as there is no award he has no appeal.” 

After hearing argument for the railway company Mr. Justice 
Macdonald said he had to conclude that under the Railway Act he 
could not grant the relief sought. 


Held Liable for Unissued Insurance 


A decision of general interest was handed down in the Appeal 
Court on Nov. 3rd, when the appeal in the suit of the Westminster 
Woodworking Co. vs. the Stuyvesant Fire Insurance Co. was dis- 
missed. The original suit was heard over a year ago, and as the 
facts were published at the time a brief review will now suffice. The 
buildings and plant of the plaintiff company were destroyed by fire, 
the loss forcing an assignment. Three days previous to the fire the 
lumber company had placed with a firm of New Westminster insur- 
ance agents an order for fire insurance to the amount of $40,000, it 
being understood that the amount was to be split up among various 
companies, the Stuyvesant Company to take $5,000. After the fire 
occurred an objection to payment was made on the ground that no 
policy had been issued covering the risk, and that only an applica- 
tion for insurance having been made it was subject to acceptance or 
rejection by the companies. Assignee Graham thereupon entered suit, 
and at the trial Justice Macdonald held that under the circumstances 
the defendant company should become liable for the amount claimed. 
This view has now been upheld by the Court of Appeal without 
dissent. 

Pulp Mill Agreement is Upheld 


In Supreme Court at Vancouver Mr. Justice Gregory recently 
handed down a judgment in favor of Messrs. George F. and John A. 
Whalen, of the B. C. Sulphite Fibre Co., Ltd., who last month entered 
an action to restrain the Colonial Lumber & Pulp Company, Ltd., 
from carrying out a proposed arrangement with Lester W. David and 
associates for the taking over of the company’s property at Quatsino 
Sound, where they own 55,000 acres of pulp leases and a waterpower, 
on the ground of a prior agreement entered into with the plaintiffs. 

This agreement, entered into about a year and a half ago, called 
for Whalen Bros. to pay $50,000 fees to the Provincial government, 
float a $2,000,000 bond issue and proceed within a year with the ered 
tion of a large pulp mill on the company’s pulp leases at Quatsino 
Sound. Some delay ensued in starting work on the mill within the 
year, for which the plaintiffs claimed they were entitled to an ex- 
tension of time. The defendants, however, at the end of the period 
specified had entered into a new agreement with Seattle capitalists, 
who had been interested in the proposition by Lester W. David, a 
well-known promoter. 

By the judgment of the court the Whalen agreement is held to 
be still subsisting. 


Complete Deal or Suffer Foreclosure 


In the action entered by Charles S. Battle, timber broker, Van- 
couver, against Frost & Company, of Chicago, Ill., to recover a pay- 
ment of $145, 000, principal and interest due . ona sale of 15,250 acres 
in the Rupert district, Mr. Justice Gregory on Nov. 2nd, handed 
down a judgment in favor of the plaintiff. The defendant company 
is given nine months within which to complete its undertaking, fail- 
ing which foreclosure proceedings may be taken. The sale took 
place on Oct. 8, 1910, when $50,000 was paid on the sale price of 
$190,000. 


Replies have been received by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce at Ottawa from a number of municipalities in Scotland 
to which were sent samples of Canadian Douglas fir creosoted wood 
paving blocks with a view to introducing this wood in Great Britain 
generally. The city engineer of Dundee states that on examination 
he considers the wood quite suitable for use and asks for prices. The 
authorities of Edinburgh ask for a quantity of such blocks for trial. 
The city engineer of Glasgow states the wood compares very favor- 
ably with other varieties, but that on account of the dampness of the 
climate and the method of shoeing horses in that city the use of wood 
blocks there has been discontinued. Other municipalities also sent 
favorable replies. 
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Improved Logging Camp Service—Modern 
Camp Buildings 
By C. S. Martin* 

In presenting a few ideas on “Logging Camp Service” to this 

representing the best of the logging industry in this country, 
may be sure that it is done with due appreciation of the many 
le pape that have been presented to former Congresses on this 

tbject and with the knowledge that about everyone here has differ- 
ent conditions to meet in his own operation. So if you will regard 
this as simply a recital of our own conditions and our plan for meet- 
ing them I will be content if I can present a few new ideas 

We hear a great deal of talk on efficiency these days, until in 
many cases it seems almost as though the word “efficiency” were 
associated with any new theories anyone cared to advance as to 
how this or that business should be conducted, quite often with little 
or no regard for the main factors governing one’s own local condi- 
The bedrock on which any scheme of good business manage- 
nt rests, in industries which employ a good deal of labor, is un- 
btedly the well-being and proper living conditions of the em- 
‘loyees. I do not believe that any other part of one’s investment 
ays better dividends than that spent in keeping the men in a mental 
and physical condition that will not only enable them to desire to give 
a good day’s work to their employers, but will make them feel ‘like 
orking, with a real interest in their work, instead of looking on it 
drudgery to be gotten over with as soon as possible. No one 
hing will serve to bring this about so well as to let them see that 
he employer has a real and personal interest in them. 

Few industries are so situated that they require as hard physical 
labor and as long working hours as the logging industry. Such being 
the case we should endeavor constantly to improve our working con- 
ditions as circumstances permit. Give the men good, attractively 
prepared food and living quarters that will insure a good night’s 
rest with proper ventilation. 

The advantages of camps on wheels are coming to be widely 
recognized. The first cost may be greater but when one takes into 
consideration the following arguments in their favor it will be found 
that they prove cheaper in the long run, giving the camp a life of 
from five to twenty years, which is, I believe, conservative, as there 
is mo reason why properly constructed camps should not last that 
even longer. 


long or 
1. Insurance. 
2 ; ; 
In case of fire the camp can be moved at a few minutes’ notice. 
2. Depreciation. 


Ten per cent. should cover both depreciation and upkeep, much 
smaller percentage than had to be charged to the old shack camps 
which cost nearly as much to tear down and rebuild as to abandon 
them 

3. Wages and time saved in moving. 

We moved ¢ camp No. 3 this spring; yarded 249 M the day before 
moving, 269 M the day we moved, and 257 M the day following 
: The move was about four miles. The men took dinner 


old camp and supper in the new without losing time at the 
As the camp carries its own 1,000 gallon water tank it 
the men their usual accommodation on a switch or siding 
This was for a camp of 160 men. I have known in- 
have most of you, where such a move would keep 
crew busy for several days or at least for one day. A 


ize costs around $350 a day to operate, so a little time 
ed kes quite showing. 
$. Class of men attracted to a camp of this sort. 


y men in the woods would: rather work in a camp 
and working conditions are right than in another 

ges may be a little higher but the living conditions 
give the camp all the credit for this by any means. 


is due to the foreman you have and his ability to 
- class of men. The fact remains that in Camp No. 
ime it has been operated we have had more “top” men 
and hooktenders in normal times) than in any 

[| have knowledge. And it showed up in the 


Operating in a scattering “show” we got from two to four 
d n we had counted on, due very largely to the 
had in our rigging crews. 
men. Some have worked for this company for 
ty have been here for the past four or five 
eard of knockers around the bunkhouses; every 
ip. That is the biggest sort of an asset. 


ed more cheaply than a more perman- 
oftener and keep the men nearer 
more or less isolated pieces of 
camp on wheels is very 


be mov 
we can move 
1 small, 


p now and then and a 


tt or 
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6. Requires a smaller camp ground and less clearing to do. A 
space 60 feet wide by 400 feet long will serve for a three side camp. 

7. Such a camp costs from $9,000 to $12,000, depending on the 
material you put into it. In terms of a one ‘‘side”’ camp this amounts 
to from $3,000 to $4,000 a ‘‘side,’ which is reasonable even when 
considering the cost of the old-time board shack camps. One side 
camps on Hihesls have been built in our country at a cost of $4,000 
to $7,000, everything except the bunk cars and perhaps the black- 
smith ship being the same for a small as for a large camp. 


Our camp consists of 12 cars mounted on trucks rated at 60,000 


pounds, with a 334-inch journal. The cars are built on a base con- 


sisting of six 6 x 12 longitudinal sills supported by 10 x 14 body 


bolsters and 10 x 12 end sills. 
truss rods extending the length of the car. 


These are reinforced by six 1%4-inch 


enough to keep the cars from sagging in the middle, very necessary 
for cars 60 feet in length. z 


The cars are built of 6-inch drop siding of good grade, and ceiled 4 


with 6-inch beaded ceiling. Windows and doors are sliding and a 
cupola roof raised about three feet above the main roof gives room 
for ventilating transoms which are regulated by transom liits. 
cars are painted yellow with white trimmings on the outside and 
gray in the interiors. The main roof is shingled; the cupola roof is 
covered with corrugated roofing. The oil, waste room, and toilet are 
built on small separate sleds. The oil and waste room is set some- 
what to one side to minimize the fire risk. 

The cars are set in a double row, six on each side, with a walt 


running down the middle which is connected with the various com- 


partments by movable steps. The kitchen and store room are con- 


nected by an overhead walk, and the kitchen on the inside of the a 


camp. The general atrangement can be better understood from the 
photographs than from a (esce Dom. 

The toilet is as well built as the rest of the camp, iat hae screened 
ventilators and covered seats so arranged that they close automatic- 
ally when not in use. It is electric lighted the same as the rest of 
the camp, with lights both inside and over the door outside. 


The hog pens are situated at the headquarters camp, and all the a 


swill is hauled from the logging camps in sanitary covered cans. 
As the cars are located near the main track they may be easily 

steamed out when the need arises to discourage the superfluous in- 

habitants that come in the blanket rolls of itinerant workers. 


Steam heat is furnished by a 35 horse power internal fire return 


tubular boiler, which is supplied by a 1,000-gallon fuel oil tank and 
equipped with an automatic burner. This engine also supplies the 
power for the 4%%-kilowatt, 200-light dynamo which is situated in 
an adjoining room. ‘The engineer in charge of the engine and dy- 
namo has a bunk in the dynamo room. 

The kitchen is modern in every respect. Has a triple range 
with hood, two double decked zinc covered serving tables on castors, 
built in drawers and bins, raising closet and hot water tank. Coal is 


used for the range, as we find it cheaper than keeping a man to cut 7 


wood. 

The dining rooms seat 1/0 men easily, and are situated one on 
each end of the kitchen. The bunk room for the kitchen force is in 
one end of the smaller dining room. We use heavy crockery dishes, 

as they are easier to keep clean and have no enameled surface to 
one off into the food. 

The office car contains, beside the sleeping rooms for the office 
force, a store room and the civil engineer’s room, which has sky- 
lights, a draughting table, map racks, instrument closet, and a duuhble 
bunk for the engineer and his assistant. 


The bunk cars are 60 feet long and are divided into three ecm- 
partments accommodating ten men each, or 30 men to the car. [ach 
compartment has a sink with hot and cold water, five double iron 
bunks, steam radiator, shelves and hooks for clothes and individual 
soap dishes. As there are 15 of these compartments they are num- 
bered on the outside to avoid confusion. The warm water is ob- 
tained by turning the live steam into the cold water pipes. 

The bath room is equipped with six shower baths and a dressing 
room. ‘The company furnishes the soap. At the other ender the 
same car is a drying room for the men’s clothes, equipped with steam 
coils. 
oughly dried in an hour to an hour and a half. 


The meat room is in one end of the store room and is located 
It is zine lined and has sawdust-filled a 


just under the water tank. 
walls. 

A reading and writing room 14% feet by 22 feet is nage at 
one end of the store room. 


Iron plates 54 x 12 “qi 
inches on the end sills take up the tension, which is kept high 


The 4 


A.75-pound pressure is kept here and the clothes are thor-— 


The cars are all electrically lighted and have small lights over 


each door, keeping the whole camp well lighted on the long winter 
evenings. Lights are out at 9 p.m. 


In planning these camps Superintendent McDonald sent A. E. 


3rown, who can make anything or build anything that could possibly 
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be needed around a logging camp and do it a little better than any- 
hody else, around the country to study other logging camps and get 
ideas. ‘Mr. Brown drew the plans and built the cars. In building 
a second camp along these lines we believe we can materially cut 
the cost of approximately $1,000 the car, due to our experience in 
building this first camp. About the only changes so far suggested 
are somewhat heavier trucks. for cars of this size (14% feet and 15 
x 60 feet) say with a four-inch journal, and a cooling closet to go 
in the meat room to be equipped with cold water coils and a well- 
screened cold air circulation. 

We are well satisfied with our camp investment and plan to 
build additional camps of this type as they are needed. 


The Bonus System in Logging Operations 
By D. E. Stewart 


Our company’s experience with the bonus, or profit sharing sys- 
tem, has not been long enough or thorough enough to permit us to 
feel that we have anything like the last word to say about this in- 
teresting and important subject. However, a brief resume of our 
experience will be given with the hope of adding whatever we can 
to your information. 

During the first three months of 1915 we used the bonus system 
in the falling and bucking end of our operation. For one month 
prior to its adoption we measured the square feet in area of each cut 
made by the fallers and buckers and also scaled each tree and log, 
keeping the different varieties of trees separate, and thus determined 
quite closely the proportion existing between the area in square feet 
in the end of a log or top of a stump and the board measure among the 
different species. The data obtained was very interesting, especially 
as to showing the cost of falling and bucking the different kinds of 
trees, etc., and of course showing what the men were doing when 
they had no special incentive to do anything out of the ordinary. 


We found that there was a considerable difference in the amount 
cut on rough and level ground by the same men, or when some special 
kind of a tree predominated; and on putting into effect the bonus 
system we divided the crew into two classes based largely upon the 
topography of the ground being worked on. Separate standards 
were made for each class, and the bonus given consisted in dividing 
equally with the men on whatever they got above the standard. The 
results obtained were not at all disappointing; our only trouble 
being on account of some of the men paying too much attention to 
the quantity and not enough to the quality of their work. I know 
no reason, however, why this system cannot be applied to falling 
and bucking in many places to the advantage of both employer and 
employee, if the proper amount of attention is given to it. 


Yarding and Roading 


During 1914 we applied the bonus system during the logging of 
six rollways, to all of our operation except the falling and bucking. 
The plan used is probably familiar to most of you, and consisted of 
setting a standard in the usual manner for each rollway and paying 
the men a bonus based on their regular wage for each thousand 
feet put in above the standard. These amounts ran from 3 to 8 
cents per thousand feet per man per day. 


For some time prior to our adopting the system, and in order to 
make comparisons afterwards, we paid especial attention to watching 
our men for evidences of lack of interest, shirking and general in- 
difference as to whether we got a good output or a poor one. Need- 
less to say there were some such cases noted—and very likely always 
will be—though they were not numerous enough to cause any par- 
ticular anxiety. On the other hand there appeared to be a decided 
interest among most of the men, and practically all seemed gratified 
whenever an unusually good day’s output was obtained and during 
a hard show or when some bad luck was encountered there were a 
sufficient number of “lumberjacks’ cuss words” heard to show that 
in any event they were not asleep. To determine, however, whether 
their interest in our output could be increased sufficiently to decrease, 
or at least not increase our logging costs was the real problem 


I may state here my belief that much of the success of this sys- 
tem depends upon the particular logging conditions where it is tried. 
In our timber, which is a wide mixture of yellow fir, red fir, spruce, 
hemlock and cedar growing on ground which runs from level to 
very rough, we have been unable to find anyone who could tell 
any reasonable degree of certainty within 10 or 15 thousand feet per 
day of what a crew should average on a particular rollway. Our 
average per rollway has varied from 50 to 125 thousand feet per day, 
depending upon the stand and kind of timber and character of ground 
logged, and somewhat upon the weather, etc. A variation of 10 or 
15 per cent. in the stand of hemlock has a decided effect upon the 
average per day. 

Under these conditions we have found it impossible to determine 


at all closely what the proper “standard per day” should be, and this 
of course is one of the vital parts of the whole proposition. A fairly 
close observation of the men at work both when they were making 
good bonus and when they were not, convinced us that the efficiency 
gained was slight, and this in connection with the conditions men- 
tioned above caused our decision that at present under our particular 
conditions the game was not worth while as applied to yarding and 
roading. 


Reducing Risks in Logging Operations 


I had expected to get data from each state and province repre- 
sented in this Congress, throw them all together, and then give you 
the comparative figures to show you what this branch of the industry 
is doing towards killing and maiming employees, but on account of 
the difficulty of getting reliable data from the states where there is 
no workmen’s compensation law, and the different methods of classi- 
tying accidents in the states that have, I could not do this, but 1 am 
going to give you some data from the State of Washington which 
I obtained through the courtesy of the Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission of that state. 

Under the workmen’s Compensation Act there are 48 classes of 
hazards, and No. 10, under which our industry is classified, is sub- 
divided into seven subdivisions as follows: Logging, sawmills, shin- 
gle mills, lathmills, masts and spars, with or without machinery, wood 
saws and land clearing. Now in 1913 we find that the claims paid 
out for the one subdivision, logging, amounted to more than fifty 
per cent. of the whole amount paid out for Class 10, and during this 
same period this subdivision only contributed 35 per cent. of the funds 
of class 10. 

I am going to give you some figures for the fiscal year October 1, 
1913, to September 30, 1914. The total number of injuries coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Industrial Insurance Commission was 
12,586. Of this total 5,946 were chargeable to class No. 10, and of 
this number 2,093 were in the logging subdivision, 377 of these were 
in the mechanical class and 1,716 in the non-mechanical class. In the 
mechanical class, 3/2 were caused by cables, causing a time loss of 
12,583 days to workmen. In the non-mechanical class, 272 were 
caused by trees which caused a time loss of 9,692 days; 506 were 
caused by rolling or moving logs with a time loss of 22,760 days; 141 
were caused by cross-cut saws, with a time loss of 2,308 days. 

Again these figures do not include our logging railroads, which 
are covered by class No. 1, and are subdivided into two subdivisions, 
as follows: Railroads other than logging railroads, and logging 
railroads. In class No. 7 for this fiscal year there were 227 mechanical 
injuries and 537 non-mechanical injuries, a total of 764 for the year. 
Of these a little more than forty per cent. were on the logging rail- 
roads. 

The total number of injuries in all industries in Washington 
coming under the supervision of the Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion for this fiscal year was 12,586, with a time loss of 357,010 days, 
representing to the employees a loss in wages of more than one mil- 
lion dollars. These figures cover injuries to workmen alone and do 
not include fatal or permanent disability accidents. These figures 
are for the state of Washington alone, and from information I have 
from other states and the Province of British Columbia, I must say 
they are all about in the same class or proportion. 

When we consider this enormous accident list with the loss of 
time to the employees and loss of efficiency and inconvenience to 
the employers, is it not time for us to wake up and see what we can 
do to stop some of this loss to all concerned? Do you realize that 
statistics show us that one man out of every ten employed in the 
logging industry is injured each year? 

The next question that comes to us is this, “What is the cause 
of all this?” Is it on account of the rough ground over which we 
must work? Is it on account of the large timber we handle? Is it 
on account of lack of interest in showing our employees about their 
work? Is it because we are careless about the class of machinery and 
supplies which we buy? Is it because we do not keep-our machinery 
in proper repair? Is it on account of the carelessness of the work- 
men themselves? Is it on account of the incompetence of the men 
we employ in the woods? We will find that each of these causes 
contribute to the list, but carelessness undoubtedly contributes more 
to this than all other causes combined. 

Next why so much carelessless? Is it because our men are less 
intelligent than other classes of workmen? I say, No. Let me tell 
you that the Demon Booze is the greatest contributor to our acci- 
dents through the channel of carelessness. I know I am called a 
crank on the liquor question, but I am glad to notice the number of 
cranks among the members of this Congress is increasing at an 
astonishing rate, and I hope it will not be many years until we loggers 
are all cranks on this question. 

I have spent over twenty years in the lumber game, and most 


* Address delivered before the Pacific Logging Congress, 


* From President J. J. Donovan’s address before the Pacific Logging Congress, 


gging camps, saw and shingle 


> 


ills. While part of this time I have had charge of small operations, 


ood part has been in charge of large operations, and during that 
I have yet to get 


that time has been in charge of lo 


my first man killed. 
I want to tell vou right here that I think the principal reason I have 

a man killed, is on account of my being a crank on the 
liquor question. Another cause is my carefulness about giving care- 
less men positions of responsibility, where they have the lives of 
their fellow workmen in their keeping. I follow this up more closely 
than a great many men do and try to eliminate careless workmen 
even if their work is of a minor character. 

For example: I have a brakeman on our train who is inclined to 
be careless. and I do not think he would make a good conductor even 
with sufficient experience. I want to get rid of that men as soon as 
possible and get a man whom I think, with sufficient experience, will 
make a good, careful conductor. If I have a man as fireman that goes 
away periodically and gets on a spree, I do not want that man, as 
sooner or later he will be called on to take charge of the engine, and 
we do not want an engineer whose brain is muddled with the effects 
of liquor. If I find a man on our rigging who is too careless to make 
a good hook-tender, I don’t need him, as he will some day expect 
a position as hook-tender and would be entitled to it. If Il find a 
man anywhere that is careless about his own safety, even if he is 
not in a position where he is responsible for the safety of others, you 
may be sure he is not the right man and, perhaps after years of em- 
ployment not be able to be promoted to a place of responsibility. 

€ f young men in the country who would be 


never 


.F yf 
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There are thousands of 
careful and would appreciate any interest we take in them and would 
be willing to take the places of the careless workmen. 

Now we find in Washington during the fiscal year 1913-1914 that 
there were injured by trees alone 272 with a time loss of 9,692 days, 
and there is no doubt in my mind but that ninety per cent. of these 
accidents were caused by careless workmen, and no doubt a good 
percentage either directly or indirectly due to liquor. A man goes 
away for a week’s spree after one, two or three months work and 
comes back only because his money is all gone and he can buy no 
more booze. We are inclined to say, “Oh, well he will be a good man 
for a few months now until he can get another stake saved up,” but 
he is not a good workman, his mind is numbed from the effects of 
drink. he is sluggish and only wants to get through as much work 
as possible to keep his mind off liquor. He falls a tree but forgets 
to give the signal, “Timber” until too late; the tree falls on some 
bucker. maims him for life or perhaps kills him outright; and perhaps 
he leaves a wife and several children on the charity of the world. 
Who is blamed for this? Certainly not the bucker. Is it the feller 
whose mind was affected by the drink? Is it the foreman who allowed 
him to go to work where he had the lives of others in his hands, or 
is it our own fault in not prohibiting the use of liquor in our camps 
and not giving our foremen proper instructions about not employing 
men who periodically go on sprees? : es 

Another source of our trouble is through the dissatisfied work- 
man: the man who always has a grouch, and who does not have any 


erest in his work except to draw his pay and do just as small an 
amount of work as possible to keep his position. One man of this 
kind « do more in a week towards making a crew of careless work- 
: han we can undo in a month. Just as soon as the seeds of dis- 
satisfaction are planted in a man’s mind, just then he becomes negli- 
vent and careless. If we find a man of this kind in our crew we 
shot + once set in to ascertain the cause of this dissatisfaction and, 
t r fault. remedy it. If not our fault then get rid of the man. 
tell you right here that too often we find our foremen of 
eless nature: too ready to risk an inefficient machine too long; 
eady to take personal risks; too ready to be grouchy and dis- 
satishied. What can we expect from our men with a foreman of this 
kinc 
Gentlemen. you may think me clear off the safety first topic, but 
afety first is for nothing more than the prevention of accidents, and 
event accidents we must first find the cause and eliminate it. 
Vhen we | a new machine for our logging woods we will, very 


of the most efficient pieces of machinery we can 
et and the manufacturers have, no doubt, made this machine as 
ist and if we will see that it is properly installed 
are kept in proper repair, we can 
down the minimum. But as the 
en you show that almost eighty per cent. of 
hanical nature, such as felling trees, 
First campaign should be more 
not so much to our machinery. 
we are paying too much attention 
ar from it. I say, watch it more closely 

en and particularly your men in charge. 
, friends from Washington said their indus- 
trial ‘asurafic : ting too much. We were told at that time 


to 
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by Mr. Daggett that forty per cent. of the expenditures were for claims 


where the workmen were out less than two weeks. Now if by elim-. 
inating these small claims you can save forty per cent. and by a rapid 
campaign for the slogan, “Safety First,’ you could cut the other 
claims fifty per cent., that would leave your cost only thirty per cent. 
of what it is at present, and I believe a lot of us would then either 
come to Washington to log or get busy and try to put our states and 
province on the same basis. 


Has it paid other industries to take up a campaign of “Safety 
First?” I remember when I was a boy that to see any of our young 
men seek a position as brakesman on the railroad was equal to seeing 
him march out under military colors to war. We concluded it was 
only a matter of time until he would return home in his coffin or 


maimed in some way. What is the result of a Safety First cam- a 


paign by the railroads? We find the New York Central with their 
thousands of workmen operating through the year 1914 without 
the loss of life of an employee. One of the best examples we have, 
I think, is the Safety First campaign of our street railways and the 
amount of good they are doing. They not only have to educate their 
employees, but must educate the public as well. It is the same with 


steam railways, and a good example of what has been accomplished 
by them is in the fact that the Canadian Pacific Railway carrying its — 
thousands of passengers daily had not, up to a few months ago, lost 


the life of a passenger for over two years. he 


% 


Now we can, if we will give it the proper attention, do just as 


eround and the size of our timber, but I want to tell you I am not 
speaking from theory but from practical experience, when I tell you 
that my accident list has been smaller here on the Pacific Coast than 
in yellow pine camps of the Southern states. We have here heavier 
and more efficient machines to do our work, just in proportion to_ 
the difference in the size of our timber. 


I have told you that I had never lost the life of a workman, 


but I do not want you to understand me to say that I have never had s 


an accident. I have had and expect to have some, as long as I follow 
the lumbering game. I have had two men each lose a leg and one 
man lose an arm, and I must confess that in each case it was due 
to the carelessness on the part of someone. One case was when the 
superintendent of a large yellow pine operation, a man who was con- 
tinually careless about his own safety, was discharged, only to be 
taken on by another foreman some miles distant. He decided to go 
from the car in which he was riding to his work to the locomotive, 
and this on the second day of his employment in this department. 
Result: a fall, the loss of one leg to him. Our loss: two years’ liti- 
gation in the courts, in which we won but with a monetary loss of 
several thousand dollars in court costs. Another case only three years © 
ago in British Columbia, in order to save eight minutes’ time in re-_ 
turning to the bunk house after the day’s work was over, the fore- 
man allowed his men to ride an empty car down a very heavy grade 
and the car left the rails. Result: one of our best and most careful 
men, a young man in the height of manhood, lost one of his legs, 
maimed for life and is now working in a restaurant in Victoria. Our 
loss: the work of a good and careful man and a monetary loss of nearly 
three thousand dollars. 


Will a Safety First campaign pay? Is it worth our while to get 
out printed pamphlets containing Safety First rules for each of our 
workmen? Will it then pay us to see that these rules are lived up 
to and when we find a man who is not living up to them let him go 
to seek a position where the hazard is not so great? 


Now I know some of our members here are now doing this, and 
these remarks are for those who are not. 


We seldom go into a manufacturing plant of any kind but we 
find placards posted warning employees of danger and bearing in- 
structions as to the safest way to handle each machine. How often 
do we find any placards up to warn loggers of danger? Now why is 
this? It certainly is not that we have less intelligent men in the 
logging woods than in any other industry. Then let us get busy 


and raise our industry from this low level as to accidents to our 
workmen. 


The Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, with headquarters in i 


Ottawa, has been granted a provincial charter. The corporation, 
which is without share capital, is for the purpose of advancing its 


members in the theory and practice of forestry by the discussion of — 
technical and professional topics, to promote a better mutual acquaint- _ 
ance among Canadian foresters, and to take such steps as may appear 
to be advisable for the object of promoting in Canada the interests of — 


the forestry profession as a whole. The incorporators are Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, Dean of the Faculty of Forestry of Toronto University; 


of Grand’Mere, Que.; G. C. Piche, of Quebec, Que.; Norman McK. 
Ross, of Indian Head, Sask.; and H. R. MacMillan, of Victoria, B. C. 
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much for our own industry. We hear a great deal about the rough 
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Market for Canadian Woods in Great Britain 


MR. R. H. MacMILLAN, SPECIAL TRADE COMMISSIONER, REVIEWS 
THE TRADE IN THOROUGH FASHION 


(Continued from the November Issue.) 


The full possibilities of Douglas fir therefore can only be realized 
when the architect, engineers and such experts as the timber pur- 
chasers of the big shipyards, railroads and industrial companies have 
been convinced as to its merit.’ 


Uses of Douglas Fir in Great Britain 


This will be accomplished partially by force of example in Great 
Britain without outside help. At present one or two railways use 
Douglas fir in all buildings and bridges, and in. car construction. 
Many others will not use it as yet because they believe it is not 
strong nor durable enough. One shipbuilding district, Glasgow, uses 
it extensively for docking ; other shipbuilding districts will only use 
it on the cheapest boats ‘and then only on small jobs. A few archi- 
tects specify fir or allow fir to be used for joists. Many architects 
for spans of over 30 feet, name pitch-pine only. Nearly all textile 
mill engineers specify pitch-pine or other hard woods for rolls in 
which large quantities of timber are used in the north of England. 
One firm has been using Douglas fir for years in 4%-inch by 4%-inch 
clears and has found it satisfactory. In one dockyard district fir is 
used for staging and planks, in all the others it is only admitted 
where long lengths are required. Once or twice builders were met, 
_ who had used Douglas fir for interior finish with excellent results, 
but the general opinion expressed among builders and timber mer- 
chants was to the effect that it was not adapted for such uses. In 
all the industries named the fact that fir has obtained and maintained 
a foothold in the past is almost a proof that it will be used in greatly 
increased quantities throughout the industries in which it has made 
an entry. 

Fir to Replace Pitch-pine 


Opinions and habits change slowly in Great Britain but the 
change from pitch-pine to fir is likely to be assisted by the growing 
price of pitch-pine and the inevitable deterioration of quality due 
to the exhaustion of the forest, which is now seen in the small logs 
and large proportion of shortleaf and loblolly shipped. This deter- 
ioration of quality and increase in price, well recognized in the tim- 
ber trade in England affords an excellent opportunity for supplying 
engineers and architects with definite information on the durability 
and strength of Douglas fir. Architects should also be furnished 
with information as to the best method of varnishing and staining 
the wood for interior finish. The treatment of fir in this manner is 
not understood in Great Britain. 


Douglas Fir Used by War Office 


The use of Douglas fir by the War Office will be of the greatest 
assistance in broadening the market. There was a large stock on 
hand in the country when war broke out. Since that date, the ar- 
rangements made by the Department of Trade and Commerce that 
the War Office and Admiralty should use Canadian Douglas fir as 
far as possible instead of pitch-pine have led to the importation di- 
rectly, by the Government and by dealers selling to the Government, 
of between 40 and 50 million feet. This timber has been used for 
poles for military telegraphs, tent poles, pontoons, military bridges, 
trenches, railway sleepers and many articles being manufactured in 
connection with the war. The bridges, pontoons, poles and other 
manufactured articles were produced in woodworking shops through- 
out the United Kingdom. After having worked on the timber for 
months these proprietors are much more likely to buy it for their 
future work. The fact that it is accepted for War Office work is an 
important item in its favour. 


Effect of S. S. Service 


The frequent liner service from pitch-pine ports to all English, 
Irish and Scotch ports has been of great advantage in developing the 
pitch-pine trade. A merchant could buy, any specification of pitch- 
pine large or small and have.it delivered in less than a month. At 
the same time if he bought fir he had usually to take a cargo, wait 
two to four months or more, and run the risk* of the cargo deter- 
iorating. The interest charges also increased the cost. of the timber 
to the consumer. Naturally only a few merchants were in a position 
_to buy the timber under such conditions, and they boug ght it only in 
specifications unobtainable in other woods. 

~The present liner service from Douglas fir ports, though not 
nearly so good as from pitch-pine ports, is already encouraging many 
merchants to buy Douglas fir, who never bought it before. The effect 


of this new custom will be cumulative. It will be difficult to develop 
the markets on the west coast of England, until a liner service is 
established with the western ports. 


Wood Used in Great Britain 


Not nearly so much wood is used in the interior trim of buildings 
in Great Britain as in Canada. The use of plaster, wallpaper and 
other substitutes is much more general. The floors are covered with 
linoleum or carpet. The use of wood is restricted to doors and win- 
dows with their casings, to floors which are for the greater part cov- 
ered, to baseboards and to stairways. 

Such wood as is used may be divided into two broad classes. 
The very cheap which is heavily covered with paint, and the very 
good which is given a ratural finish. 

The very cheap is overwhelmingly the more important of the 
two and is used in all buildings excepting the best class private dwel- 
lings, public buildings and a small proportion of offices. 


Price of Doors in Use 


The doors are imported manufactured. The cheapest doors for 
workmen’s houses cost /6 cents each c. i. f. London. A size very 
much used 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches by 1% inches, moulded 
both sides, costs $1 each c. i. f. A half glass door costs $1.24. The 
great majority of doors are comprised of the above classes. A better 
class pine door is imported chiefly from the United States at $1.50 
to $1.75 each. 

In certain parts of the country, e. g., Dublin and the Scotch 
cities, the labour unions will not allow the importation of ready manu- 
factured doors. Elsewhere the doors are all imported in stock pat- 
terns at prices ranging between those quoted. The doors come chiefly 
from Sweden, Canada and the United States and are made of very 
low grade timber, little better than pine box lumber. The doors im- 
ported at $1.50 to $1.75 are not nearly as good as the fir veneer doors 
selling wholesale for the same price in Canada. The purchasers of 
the doors; which are imported ready-made, do not demand a good 
door. They want a cheap door, that will look fairly well ne 
painted. The doors used for the best class of etnies are all manu- 
factured locally from oak, mahogany or other high orade hardwoods, 
pore solid and veneered. 


The Grade of Flooring Used 


The flooring used in nearly all buildings are sound but very 
knotty. Both spruce and redwood are used. Large quantities are 
imported from Norway and Sweden ready manufactured, and the re- 
mainder is dressed in Great Britain from imported lumber. The sizes 
are 7 inch x 5¥% inch-6 inch; 1 inch x 5% inch-6 inch-7 inch and 9 
inch; and 1% inch x 4 inch- 6 inch, and the sizes most commonly 
used are the 5-inch to 7-inch widths. Most of the flooring is dressed 
both sides and both edges and is square-edged. ~The quantity of 
tongued and grooved flooring used is not great. All flooring imported 
iS flat- srained. The prices Beiore the war were c.i.f. London: — 


Grredish flooring— Per M. feet 
l-in. x 6-in. redwood .. ss ORs a abu ye A ea RN YZ 80) 
l-in. x 7-in. * Re eM os On ed rh eh ka 24.00 
l-in. x 7-in. arhitewood . Speier sion Me BOWS 


Samples of Swedish flooring Which are ‘being sent to the Com- 
missioner of Commerce “ilkersieeic the grade used. 


Moulding, Ceilings, Linings and Baseboards 


The moulding, ceilings, linings, baseboards and other specially 
manufactured finish is not imported i in the manufactured form, but is 
manufactured to order in the various woodworking establishments 
chiefly from Swedish redwood. The patterns vary throughout the 
country. The linings and ceilings or ““matchwood,” as they are called 
in England, are manufactured from lumber imported at $20 to $25 
per thousand. Ordinarily the finished article is very well manufac- 
tured but full of knots. Common sizes are 6 inch x 9/16 inch, % 
inch, 7% inch or 1% inch, double V-jointed. Other sizes are used 
which vary throughout the country. The price at which this lining 
is sold to builders is given here :— 


D6) whial,, 38D shen de dae Sy eck ee a 36 cents. 
TQM, SEONG co 6S a OM Bi ee At sdets 
Is Sol, SS Oraliai “eS Lee fos ae ee eee 60 


Pitch-pine floorings are used in public buildings. Imported sizes 
are 1/4 inch x 6 in, 7 inch, 8 inch, cost about $67 c.if. for rough 
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rs e 1!, inch x 7 inch-8 inch is cut and dressed to 1% inch be formed in British Columbia to handle the exporting of Douglas 


x 3 inch matched. 
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ire used, 2 feet or more in length, 
is about $28.80 to 


sawn edge-grained. The normal 
$33 per thousand feet. 


Probable Market for Douglas Fir 


Douglas fir clears imported during the past two or 
have been used to a certain extent for interior finish. As 
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y will use it in large quantities. The chief sale will be in 
ards and planks for floors, inside joinery such as staircases 
The growth of the trade may be expected to be slow. 
ply fir veneer is adapted for the uses as panels, for which wide 
and if put on the market, should gradually 
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clears are purchased 
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ian timber shipped to the British market by American ship- 
its identity and loses the natural preference that would be 
) in that market to Canadian timber where prices and quality 
jual. Further, when Canadian mills submit their quotations to 
ican shippers on inquiries from the United Kingdom, they can 
age only expect to secure the business, when they quote 
cents a thousand or even more below the American mills. 
if they quoted through Canadian firms, who have estab- 
reputations as reliable shippers, they would doubtless get the 
they quoted the same price, or even a little higher than 
icans. 


tne aver 


reas, 
lished 
business, if 
the Amer 
Present Situation Favourable for Canada 


now exists, which is to the advantage of the Cana- 
nadian timber is believed to be closer grained than Ameri- 
valuable. Sentiment furnishes a further very evident 
Canadian goods. But lumber even though loaded in 
Senet by a firm in Washington, Oregon or San Francisco 
the market known only by the name or brand of the 
hipper and is not known as Canadian lumber. 


re 
preierence ir 
Canada, if 


comes into 


Reasons for a British Columbia Shipping Company 


There are several reasons why a strong shipping company should 


and architects become more familiar with the use of fir © 


fir and other woods. 

1. Reputable firms of agents or brokers long established in the 
trade in Great Britain, possessing valuable connections throughout 
the timber industry both in the United Kingdom and on the continent 
could be secured as representatives for such a shipping organization. 
All inquiries of importance would then go direct to a centre in Can- 
ada from which they would be distributed to all mills in a position 
to export. 

2. If an export trade of any volume is to be established from any 
district, there must be continuity of shipments, and there must be 
at least one organization in that district competent to handle any 
kind of an inquiry, otherwise the trade will drift to the district in 
which those organizations exist. A shipping company would receive all 


¢ 


inquiries and make sure that quotations were received, and distribute _ 


large or unusual orders amongst the manufacturers so as to produce 
the best results. 
be brought to bear on the market in the most effective manner. 

3. The British buyer wishes to buy on a contract including an 
arbitration clause as he does in the United States. The oan 


company could buy from the mills on the inspection certificate and 


sell to the United Kingdom on the usual form of British contract. 
4. The best asset a shipper or timber-producing district can have 
in this market is a good reputation. 
looks carefully after the filling of specifications and the condition of © 
shipments, branding all timber shipped under its contract, could build — 
up a more valuable reputation for the lumber-producing territory 


A shipping company, which a 


The whole productive capacity of the industry a“ a 


i 


of Western Canada than would be developed by a number of mills 


working separately or through American shippers. The establishing 
of a good reputation for shipment to the United Kingdom market is 
the surest way to increase prices and meet competitors successfully. 


oe 


5. As soon as freight rates hecome normal again the British mar- 


ket will take a larger proportion of lower grades of Douglas fir than 
hitherto. The American lumber shippers doing a large volume of 
business, both visit the market frequently and have the best- informed — 
timber agents and brokers in the country working in their interests. 


Bi 


Ms, 


They all under such circumstances, be in the market first, and the 


Canadian manufacturers, if acting individually and without a direct 
connection with the British market can only follow the Americans. 


New B.C. Shingle Plant Has Enormous Capacity | 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ERECT MILL COSTING $200,000o—DAILY 
CAPACITY 1,350,000 SHINGLES 


argest and most modern shingle plants on the Pacific 
ently se for the Shull Lumber & Shingle Com- 
m the North Arm of the Fraser River at the foot of 
Boundary Road, the dividing line between the municipalities of South 
Vancouver and naby, and distant about four and one-half miles 
south of the city of New Westminster. Construction work on the 
in June, 1914, and continued until September 
were discontinued for the winter owing to the 
outlook. On April 1st of this year work was 
vigor, with the result that early in August 
inery was given a try-out preparatory to starting up one 
lo ank of upright shingle machines. The first ship- 
ads of shingles was made to Montana before the 
hich time all the machines, twenty 1n num- 
ig on a 10-hour schedule, the average daily out- 
700,000 shingles. The plant is equipped for twenty- 
‘ights, and with that number in operation the twenty- 
this fine plant may safely be placed at 1,350,000 
his enormous output is being marketed in the 

re the company has a wide business connection, 
iew a sales office is maintained in Seattle, 

Shull also look forward to a considerable trade with 
vhich will be handled by Manager H. A. 
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Some of the Main Features 


1 acres, the water frontage being 300 
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e mill is 74 ft. in size, there being two 16-ft. 
7 -ft ement. For the foundation 1,015 creosoted fir 
to hard 1 14 feet. The engine room, 32 x 36 ft. 


side, 50 ft. from front of mill. 
and one direct-connected gen- 
Considerable of the remaining space 
sorting bins, shingle packers, and 
are transferred from the pack- 
ated transfer chains—a method now in 
in Washington State. On the sawing 
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floor above the cut-off room, at the south or waterfront end, is 50 x 52 


ft.in size. The mill is two-sided, and each side is entirely independent 


from water to dry-kiln with a view to economy in operation under — 


varying market conditions. Each has its own endless chain log-haul, 
86-inch swing cut-off saw, steam splitter, 52-inch knee bolter and 
grinder for cut-off saw. In addition there is a bolt-haul and bolt cut- 
off saw, so that bolts may be used to supply a number of machines 
when the price of that class of timber is attractive. From the cut-off 
room the blocks pass to a conveyor which runs down the centre of — 
the long machine room, and from this they are transferred by a couple — 


q 


of active employees to the feed tables of the machines lined up on ~ 


the 


Waterfront view of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co.'s mill on 
north arm of the Fraser River, showing double log haul. 
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agazine, FREE! 


Managers, Superintendents, Foremen, 
Filers and All Practical Men should 
get a copy of “ Berlin Quality.” 


ORE real practical information on woodwork- 

ing methods, machinery equipment and men, 

will be found in this magazine than could be had 
from any other source. 


ee 3 e/; 3 eee | | New ideas, suggestions and better ways of doing 
“Fe ES y Abe : things are presented in every issue — something 
worth reading for everybody. 


More than 30,000 readers are getting it regu- 
larly, men are contributing articles from their own 
experiences. 


To the man that realizes that all he knows does 
not come out of his own head, “Berlin Quality” 
offers valuable suggestions. 


Resolve to get at least one number, free. 
Some Articles in This Issue: se the coupon. 
Practical Lumber Conservation in Mill 
and Factory. 
Comparative Advantages of Scraping and 
Sanding. 
Cutting Circular Curves on a Resaw. 
Box Makers Find Lower Cost of Produc- 
tion. 
Making Mouldings in Multiples. 
New Records in Southern Mills. 
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Faster Production Reduces Cost : : By Alors B Core 


vest, rather than 
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Free—15c Coupon (c) a 


Each number is worth at 
least 15 cents. Filling 
out Coupon brings it free. 


Publishers Berlin Quality, 4 B Mad Carciege Tnstallucon 
Beloit, Wis. , 


Please send me sample copy of your 
magazine and tell me how I can get each 
number. 
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either side. Blocks cut from bolts at the east front of mill are 


dog-chain conveyor to the main conveyor. 
ling room, 32 x 36 ft., adjoins the cut-off room to the west. 
numerous windows which admit a flood of light. The equip- 
mprises three Covel grinders, one Schaake grinder and one 
Letson & Burpee grinder. Overhead carriers deliver the saws from 
th ng room to the machines as required. 
The boiler house, which is located 31 feet east of the main build- 
ing, and in line with the engine room on the first floor, is 52 x 57 ft. 
size é ind 22 ft. in height. Over 350 piles were driven for the founda- 
tion, and the concreted floor is 32 inches in thickness. Four Vulcan 
Iron Works boilers, 72 in. x 18 ft., with Dutch oven equipment, are 
installed. The stack is 6 ft. in diameter and 100 ft. in height. 
A steel refuse burner constructed by the Seattle Boiler Works, 
Ba , Wash., is situated 103 feet east of the mill. It has a diameter 
f 33 | feet and is 65 feet in height. The burner is lined with brick, 
in. course running 42 feet, the balance being 8 inches, the total 
of brick required being 135,000. The- foundation is made 


eigg start by a 
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up of 150 piles driven to hardpan, on top of which is concrete to a 
5 feet. . 
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North of the main building, a distance of 102 feet, are four North 


Coast dry kilns, each 20 x 120 ft. in size, and close by is the storage 
shed, 56 x 216 ft., served by a spur line from the British Columbia 
ectric Railway. At the northwest corner of the mill site the com- 
y have erected a substantial two-storey office building 28 x 32 
sleeping quarters for the staff being provided on the second floor. 
ross the B. C. E. R. track are a Chinamen’s house, 28 x 90 ft., also 


arding house for the mill crew. 


Other Interesting Particulars 

kilns, boiler house and engine room’are built of 2x 6 in. 
laid ila it, W hich reduces the fire risk to the minimum. An 

sprinkler system protects the interiors of the buildings, 
ter bee - being taken from a 30,000 gallon steel tank,on a 
meat and additional security is given by a system 
ery co installed by the company. The size of pipe used is 
hydrants, with ample hose equipment, are-lo- 
necessary. An Underwriters’ pump, capacity. 
feeds both systems. 
Works, Everett, Wash., installed the shingle 
transmission machinery; the Taylor Belting 
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ew of mill, showing boiler house, burner and conveyor system,to dry kiln, 
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Company, Limited, Vancouver, supplied all small sizes of leather — 
belting; and the Western Oil & Supply Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, furnished the two large engine belts—one 30 in. leather, 59 
ft., one 30 in. leather, 111 ft., as well as all Balata belting used on 
machines and conveyors. The Disston Saw Company secured the 
contract for cut-off and all shingle saws. 


About one million feet of lumber and timbers went into ihe con- 
struction of the various buildings. The order was shared by Brunette 
Sawmills Company, Limited, and Small & Bucklin Company, Limited, — 
New Westminster, in about equal quantities. 


The waterfront area for log storage is 240 x 1,500 ft., and addi- 
tional space is easily available. The area is divided up into a num- 
ber of pockets for various grades of logs, nearly 300 piles having to 
be driven for this purpose. There is 11 feet of water at end of log 
slips at low tide, and 14 feet at outer boom. 


The mill plans were prepared by Mr. Lustig, Sumner Iron Works 
architect, the superintending millwright being F. W. Talmadge (an 


Note 


Shingle manufacturing room, showing installation of 24 machines. 
the feed block conveyor in centre. 


old Allis-Chalmers Company man), who built the Seattle Cedar Lum- . 
ber Company mill at Seattle, which is reputed to have a daily output — 
of one million shingles. 


Tom O’Connell, superintendent of the Shull Company plant, hails 
from Washington, where he acquired a wide experience in the shingle 
business. 

About one hundred men are employed, the majority being white. 
Most of the latter have their homes in New Westminster, making a — 
trip in and out via the British Columbia Electric Railway. ; 

The name of the B. C. E. R. station is to be changed from Bound- | 
ary Road to Shull Mills, and an application made to the Post Office ~ 
Department to have a post office located at that point to serve the — 
large volume of business now originating there has been granted. The fT 
address is Shull, B. C. 

The plant of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited 
represents an investment of about $200,000 of “American capital. Mr. 
Harry A. Shull, the chief stockholder and manager of the new plant, is — 
married and resides in Vancouver. He is a young man with a wide 
experience of the shingle business which had its beginning in Minne- — 
sota, his native state. [or the past three years Mr. Shull has been 
operating a large shingle mill in Everett, Wash., which he is now 
willing to sell or lease in order that he may devote all of his energy © 
to his B. C. plant. His father, Mr. John Shull, was a prominent lum- ~ 
berman in Minnesota years ago, and later was connected with J. W. C. ~ 
Shull and the Brooks Scanlon Company at Kentwood, La. Mr. Shull 
retired some years ago and makes his home in Portland, Ore., but — 
sinee the commencement of work on his son’s B. C. plant he has 
spent much of his time on this side of the line. 
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SALE 


Valuable Timber Limits, 
Mill Site, Plant and 
Equipment 


There will be offered for sale, by Public Auction, 
in the Rotunda of the Royal Alexandra Hotel, in the 
City of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, on 


Saturday, the 15th Day of January, 1916, 


at the hour of eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the 
following property, namely :— 


TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 1000, containing an area of 4.88 square miles 
more or less; 

MUMBO ab ERE LICENSE ‘covering,’ TIMBER 
BERTH No. 1001, containing an area of 6.05 square miles 
more or less; 

PVD Re Bi Ret Eh LiCRNSE “covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 1002, containing an area of 3.11 square miles 
more or less; 


PMD Bik LICENSE scoverme TIMBER: 


BERTH No. 571, containing an area of 4.75 square miles 
more or less; 

PVR BERTH LICENSE ‘covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 551D, containing an area of 18 square miles 

more or less; 

TIMBER BERTH LICENSE covering TIMBER 
BERTH No. 981, containing an area of 45.77 square miles 
more or less; 

Miva Resi RI (LICENSE “coverine TIMBER 
BERTH No. 960, containing an area of 49.61 square miles 
more or less; 

SCHOOL LAND TIMBER BERTH PERMIT cover- 
ing TIMBER BERTH No. 146, being part of Section 11- 
44-8 West of Second Meridian in Saskatchewan. 


EAST HALF of SECTION 7-45-7 West 2nd in Sas- 

katchewan, excepting a right of way of 6.02 acres more or 
less ; 
Together with Saw and Lath Mill Buildings, Dwelling 
Houses, Office Building, Cook-house, Warehouse, Stable, 
Round House and other buildings situate thereon; also 
extensive Logging, Lumbering and other machinery, equip- 
ment and plant in connection therewith; also certain rail- 
road plant, equipment and rolling stock suitable for use in 
connection with the above lumbering plant and timber 
berths. . 

The above properties are situate at or near Prairie 
River in the Province of Saskatchewan, with the exception 
of Berths Nos. 571 and 551D, which are situate near Dau- 
phin in Manitoba. 


The above properties will be offered subject to reserve ~ 
bid, and will be offered in bulk or in parcels as the Vendors 
may decide at the time of sale. 


TERMS OF SALE.—Ten per cent. of the purchase price 
to be paid in cash at the time of sale, and the balance 
in accordance with the terms and conditions to be made 
known at the time of sale. _ 


For further particuldrs, apply to :— 


JAMES SHAW or THOMAS SHAW, 
Dauphin, Manitoba 


or to J. H. NEEVE, 363 Main Street, 
Wainnipes: Manitoba 


Dated this Twenty-first day of October, 1915. 


Estimating and Evolution 


ql 


When ldimbermen were playing fast and loose 
—business good and profits large—an accurate 
inventory of their raw material supply was of 
small, consequence. 'They were mostly buyers; 
hence any cruise was a good cruise so long as 
it was low. 


Times have changed. The life of any lum- 
bering enterprise today demands detailed know- 
ledge of each component part of the organization. 
Primarily, a comprehensive, accurate, dependable 
picture of the stumpage, by figures, descriptive 
matter and topographic maps, is essential. 


Our estimates are recognized as fair between 
buyer and seller. They are required by many of 
the leading financial houses. It has taken time, 
money and energy to develop and perfect the 


LACEY WAY OF ESTIMATING. 


The cost is nominal. 


James D. Lacey & Company 
Timber Land Factors Since 1880 


CHICAGO, IlIl.—1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, Ore.—1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—1009 White Bldg. 
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C. C. SMITH, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. 


Boundary, Topography 
and Railroad Surveys 


Plans and Reports 
Tel. Sey. 6395 
18 Hasting St.W.VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Galt, Ont. Limited 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 


Send for Price List 


Be Prepared for the Coming Boom! 


Best Machinery on earth for Bilge SawnKeg, 
Tub, Slack ads Tight Staves, also Circled 
Heads, all sizes. “Of better finish with less 
Waste, Labor and Power. 


Built by 


The Peter Gerlach Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MOORE 
WICKLESS COAL OIL LAMP. 


300 CANDLE POWER FOR 60 HOVRS 
On One Gallon of C Common (eal Oil 


Burns 


Just Like acnga 
City Vi 2 ote Errce 
Gas 4 ie 
00 
Giving high 
A Brilliant 
NNO ILL 
Metlow Light ye 
Utkin IS DROPPED 
No Wicks. OR KNOCKED OVER 
No Chimney. ie —_ 
as uns 
Niacin Ladson 30 Hers 


— (te ») on one 
SVPERCEDES \j - ee) 
ALL OTHER 


| filling of 

COAL OIL Lis Weigel 2 gts. of dil 
Price 1250 Complete. 

ROBERT M:MOORE & COMPANY 

Vancouver BC: & Regina Sask. 


Seattle Boiler Works 


S80KS TO 


Ballard Boiler Works 


20 years in busi- 
ness on Coast 


Manufacturers of 


Refuse 


Burners 
‘na 1 OPS 


We have a pa 
tent overdraft 
system in ovr 
burner which re- 
— quires no grates. 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 


Phone Ballerd 555 Ballard Sta., Seattle 


2 Cents 


sertion for less than twenty- -five cents. 
per inch. 


a “Word 


All advertisements under this department, 2 cents per word for each insertion. 


No in- 


Small display advertisements, one insertion, $1.50 
Four or more insertions, $1.00 per inch each insertion. 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit with 


copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed in care of 


Western Lumberman, 302 Travellers’ Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or 80 Hutchison Block, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law to delives 


letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his identity may economi- 
cally do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; the price of the advertise- 
ment covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


Good Retail Yard For Sale 


ONLY YARD IN MIXED FARM- 
ing Central Alberta. Large terri- 
tory. Located on both C. P. and 
C. N. railways and on shore of nice 
summer resort lake with shady 
shores and sandy beaches. Stock 
about $5,000, land and_ buildings 
$1,800. Might arrange short terms 
on part. Address “Yard,” Care of 
Western Lumberman, 302 Travel- 
lers Building, Winnipeg, Man. 12 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE LUMBERMAN WISHES 
position as Manager or Assistant 
Manager of line of yards, long ex- 


perience, best of references. Ad- 
dress ‘Position,’ care Western 
Lumberman, 302 Travellers Build- 
ing, Winnipeg. 8* 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
wants position to sell Canadian 
spruce and other lumber products. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakotas. Pre- 
fer Minnesota territory. Address 
“Salesman,” care of Western Lum- 
berman, 302 Travellers Bldg., Win- 
nipeg. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


WANTED PRACTICAL SAWMILL 
man with four to five thousand dol- 
lars to invest in small mill cutting 
twenty-five thousand feet of Spruce 
lumber per day, located within one 
hundred miles of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, on two Trunk Line Railways 
and fair sized Lake. The very best 
of shipping facilities and a first- 
class money making proposition. 
We have the mill and the timber 
and we want a good practical saw- 
mill man to run it, who can invest 
some money. Address C. T. Nel- 
son, P. O. Box 1353, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 12-1 


Quebec Leads in Pulp Production 

Statistics issued show that in 
1914 Canada produced 934,700 
tons of wood pulp with sixty-six 
active mills, an increase of nine 
per cent. over the production of 


the previous year. Of the total 
quantity, almost 70 per cent. was 
ground wood pulp, produced by 
the mechanical process. The 
manufacture of chemical fibre is 


increasing more rapidly than that 
of ground wood pulp, the increase 
in a year of the former being 14 
per cent. and of the latter 9.4 The 
introduction of the sulphate or 
kraft process for the manufacture 


of coarse, strong, dark colored 
pulp for wrapping and similar 


papers has permitted the use of 
jack pine and other so-called in- 


ferior pulp woods in a greater 
proportion than has hitherto been 
possible. Consumption of pulp 
wood in Canadian mills showed 
an increase of 10.4 per cent., the 
value being $8,089,868, while 
the value of pulp wood exported 
raw in the log was $6,680,490. 
Quebec is the most important 
pulp-producing province with 23 
active firms in 1914 out of a total 


of 49 for Canada, producing over . 


55 per cent. of rhe total quantity 
of pulp. 


A Busy Fraser Valley Plant 


The Mount Lehman Timber & 
Trading Co. sawmill located at 
Cook’s Spur, half way between 
Dennison and Mt. Lehman, cu 
the Fraser Valley line of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Electric Railway, 
has been operating twelve hours 
per day for the past six weeks on 
a big order for timber for the 
Kettle? Valley ikailiwayaue Doce 
Crawtord, the well-known Van- 
couver lumberman, is superinten- 
dent of the plant, the cut being 
taken out by the Sid. B. Smith 
Lumber, Cos, Vaneotver the 
mill has a daily capacity of about 
45,000 feet, but can be speeded up 
to 50,000 when necessary to get 
out an order on time. Messrs. 
Slater and Miller do the logging 
and sawing on contract, and are 
experienced lumbermen. About 
sixty hands are carried on the 
pay-roll. A logging road recently 
constructed taps the timber lim- 
its about a mile away, the logs 
being brought to the mill by 
means of a donkey engine and 
cable. 


October Building Best for Year 


Building operations in the 
United States for October make 
the best showing in 1915 to date. 
A gain of 42 per cent. over Oc- 
tober, 1914, is reported. © The 
building permits issued in sev- 
enty-three cities during October 
total $62,938,777, compared with 
$44,227,293 for October, 1914. The 
increase is so large that it seems 
to mark a full return to the nor- 
mal amount of construction work. 
The improvement is general 
throughout the country. Of the 
seventy-three cities reporting, 
fifty-two show gains. The most 
notable are Oklahoma, 2.027 per 
cent; Dayton, /62 per cent.; 
Wichita, 412 per cent.; Akron, 
299 per cent.; Washington, 230 
per cent.; Manchester, 198 per 


nGeliiey. 


Omaha, 128 per cent.; 


count of the long tubular vessels - 


Harrisburg, 196 per cent.; | 
Albany, 195 per cent.; Kansas © 
City, 183 per cent.; Sioux: Cityjam 
180 per cent.; Spokane, 170 per = 
cent.; Springfield, (Ill.), 156 pe 
cent.; St. Joseph, 146 per cent.; 
Minnea all 
polis, 120 per cent. ; ; Nashville, 120 — 
perm cents: Cincinnati, 115 pea 
cent.; Baltimore, 110 per cent.; 
‘iPeitacke. 101 per cent. and Boston, 
100 per cent. 

For the first ten months of the 
year the value of building per-— 
mits issued in seventy-three cit- 
ies totals $556,823,188, as com- 
pared with $574,316,049 for the 
corresponding period of 1914. 

Lumber Through Sault Ste. 
Marie Canals. 


During October, 1914, 55 490,- 
000 feet board measure of lum- — 
ber passed through the United 
States canal at Sault Ste. Marie, 
eastbound, while during October, — 
1915, 58,560,000 feet: board mea- — 
sure went through. During the — 
same month 4,400,000 feet board 
measure went through the Cana-_ 
dian canal in 1914, and 4,716,000 
feet in 1915. This gives a total | 
for both canals of 59,930,000 in 
1914 and 63,284,000 in 1915. Dur- 
ing the seven months of 1914 © 
ended October 31, 390,169,000 — 
feet board measure passed — 
through the United States canal, 
eastbound, while during the same 
period of 1915, 377,387,000 feet 
went through. ‘During the sameus 
months the Canadian canal car- 
ried 18,009,000 in 1914 and 38,- 
965,000 in 1915, 


Drying Quartered and Plain Oak ~ 

It is true that it takes quarter- _ 
sawed oak longer to dry than 
plain oak; that is to say, the wa-_ 
ter passes through the wood in © 
the radial direction more easily — 
than it does in the tangential di- — 
rection. The reason for this is | 
not altogether clear, ) but, comm 
doubt, the medullary rays have ~ 
something to do with it. As you 
doubtless know, the medullary — 
rays in a living tree act as trans- — 
porters of sap and food materials 
in solution in the radial direction, 
and one might be justified froma 
this fact in assuming that the — 
water would pass naturally in 
this same direction with a mee 
facility even after the wood had © 
become dead. This does not give, — 
however, a specific reason for the — 
phenomenon. The medullary ray 
tissue is composed of ae 
very short, blunt, thin-walle 
cells, and it would seem almost — 
as though the moisture could. pass — 
as readily in one direction as am- — 
other through these cells. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the | 
water transfuses more rapidly in 
this direction. Of course, you are 
aware of the fact that the wood 
dries very much more rapidly in- 
the longitudinal direction, but this 
is easier to account. for om ac- 


and the exceedingly long, narrow — 
fibres. j 
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“NMIADE IN CANADA” First Making Sure 


i Brigden, Ont., Oct. 17, 714. 
Please send me your book and sample con- 


(Trade tae -_— 


tract. I have a valuable mare that is lame 
in foreleg, with a sprained tendon; it is right 
below the knee joint. When she is dlisines it 
swells quite a lot. There seems to be quite 
a ridge on it. Seeing your ad. thought I 
would write you for advice. 


WM: SULLIVAN. 


TANKS 
SHIVLS 


E Five Months After 
B. C. W 0 R K M F N : Troy Chemical Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Brigden, Ont., March 22, 1915. 


Gentlemen :—I purchased a bottle of your Save-The-Horse and used it on a driving mare 

N M A and I certainly had good results. It cured her so she has never been lame since. It is five 
ot a Matter of Sentiment—We 
Want Your Business on Price 


months since using, WM. SULLIVAN, R. R. No. 2. 
19 Years A Success 
and Quality Only. 


No blistering or loss of hair. Horse works. 

$5. Every bottle sold with Signed Contract to return money if 
remedy fails on Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—or ANY Shoulder, Knee, 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 


Book, Sample Contract and Advice: all FREE. 


Address TROY CHEMICAL CO., 144 van Horne St., TORONTO, ONT. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or we send by Parcel Post 
or Express prepaid: 


BOILERS 
SHOASTANOD 


Our New Water - Tube je we : 7 WE MAKE 
Boiler Bulletin illustrates : Vertical High Speed, 
and fully describes the - _ Goldie Corliss, 
different types of Water- ; Wheelock Slow Speed 
Tube Boilers which we §| ) ' and Ideal High Speed 
are building to meet the —® Aa _j« STEAM ENGINES 
varying requirements of @§ : and STEAM TURBINES 
the trade. ———— 


Horizontal Return 
Tubular and Water 
Tube Boilers, Heaters, 
Tanks, Stacks, Pumps, 
and Condensers, Safes, 
and Vaults. 


We are equipped with 
the most modern machin- 
ery for the Manufacture of 
Boilers of every descrip- 
tion on the Shortest Notice. 


Illustration shows a Battery of G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers recently installed by us in the Power House 
of the M. C. Ry. Shops at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Ask for Catalogue of any or all of our lines in which you may be interested. 


The Goldie G McCulloch Company, Limited 


GALT — ONTARIO — CANADA 


Western Branch Toronto Office British Columbia Agents 
248 McDermot Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. Suite 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. Robert Hamilton & Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Established 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


Dries enormous amount of veneer 
perfectly flat and pliable at mini- 


mum cost, without checks or splits NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


Send for catalog and list of users 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


F you need any help try a 
want advertisement in the 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN. 


You will get in touch with 
the right kind of men. 


Attention! 
Mr. Retail Lumberman 


Are you uncertain where to place 
your sorting up orders for satisfae- 
tory results P 


Do you know our reputation ..for 
uniform goods, prompt shipments 
and ability to handle mixed car 
orders P 


You can rely on us absolutely. 


Cedar_ - 


Spruce - 


Adams-River Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


Chase, B.C. 


Fir 


Pine 


The . 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Try the Soft Yellow Fir Lumber 


from our Hastings Sawmill Branch 
THE OLD. RELIABLE COAST MILL 


Exclusive Sales Agent: H.S. Galbraith Co., Limited 


603 McIntyre Block, P. O. Box 161, Winnipeg 


The 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


Get Your Share 


There is now great activity in the 
lumbering industry throughout the 
Western Provinces. A leading lumber- 
man expressed the opinion that business 


had increased from 50 to 75 per cent. 


Do the retailers know you and the 
qualities of your products? Judicious 


advertising will help considerably. 


Get rates and particulars from the 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN. 


NICOLA VALLEY SOFT PINE 


is well and favorably known to dealers and manufacturers in both 
Canada and the United States 


Our Specialty Pine Shelving and Pine Shop 


or anything else you may need in Pine 


Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company 


Mills at Canford, B.C. 


Telegraph, Merritt, B.C. 
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EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING 


You cannot log with horses as 4 detne as you can with a 
PHOENIX STEAM LOG HAULER. 


Have been working successfully since 1904. 


PHOENIX MFG. CO., EAU CLAIRE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Works on North Side 


Built Right Here in our Own Province 


No delay in getting duplicate 
parts. 


“Simplex” 


and 


“Eclipse” 
Machines 


Wood or Iron Frame 


Packers, Gummers 


and 


Regrinders 


Letson & Burpee 
Limited 
172 Alexander Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IRON FRAME “ECLIPSE” 


38 WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Heavy Duty 
Edger 


These sturdy heavy duty edgers are built nsizes of 48 inch, 54 inch, 60 inch, 66 inch, 72 inch and 
84 inch. 


A feature in the construction of these machines is the casting of the base in one piece. This 
nakes the machine self-contained and always in alignment. 


We will be pleased tosend you bulletin describing these edgers and giving their specifications. 


The E. Long Manufacturing 


Company, Limited 
Orillia . Ontario 


AGENCIES . 
MONTREAL~ Williams & Wilson, Ltd. EDMONTON & CALGARY—Gorman 
Clancy and Grindley, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG~ Stuart Machinery Co. Ltd. VANCOUVER—Robt. Hamilton & Co. 


“WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Where Only the 
Best 
Is Good Enough | 


: F or Ffland wad Circular Mills 


The quality of your Filing Room equipment is reflected in 
the kind of lumber you turn out. “Covel-filed” saws are 
smooth running and easy cutting. They produce smooth 
lumber and lots of it. 


Your filer needs the best equipment to help him 


keep your saws in the best possible shape. 
“COVEL” is the name. It is the only kind good 


enough to use on good saws. 


We supply COVEL Filing Room Tools to handle 
circular saws up to 84’ in diameter and band saws 
up to 20" wide. Every improvement in saw filing 
equipment is included i in this line. i 


Remember the name “COVEL” when you are buying 
‘Saw Filing Equipment. 


It means larger cuts of better lumber at less cost for filing 
than ever before. 


| The Waterous Fi gine 


J Works Co., ae oe 
BRANTFORD CANADA 


H. B. Cn ee conde B.C. 


Branch—Winnipeg, Man. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN | oe Oe 


“FROST KING” BABBITT 

Our thirty five years’ experience in metal mixing enables us to place on the market a babbitt | 
that we believe to be absolutely perfect. For high speed machinery and engine work it is with-_ : 
out an equal. It is specially designed for saw-mills, planing mills, threshing engines, traction en- 
oso Sines, pumps, rolling mills, pulp machinery, and all classes of ‘stationary engines. It is high 
Sales annually of Mixed Metal, grade metal, made of the very best selected stock, and carefully compounded. _ 


over Five Million Dollars If your dealer does not stock this, write us, and we will take pleasure in mole you a ship- 5, 
ment of a 25 Ib. box. A 


Factories also at— } é nad 
HOYT METAL CO., Toronto, Canada —_ New York, N.Y., London, England, St. Louis, Mo. | _ 


Factory and Office at Eastern Avenue and Lewis Street, Toronto 


Coupon Books 
Save Time: Save Money: Save Labor | 
Eliminate Loss: Waste: Errors 


Just the thing for 
the Company Store. 


©) penss) 


Ang TE 


| rae eae No charge accounts, 
A Babbitt of Quality no dispul 
accuracy, saves time 

For For in waiting on trade, 


saves labor in book- 
keeping. 


Heavy High 
Pressure Speed 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Stocked by D. Ackland & Son - Winnipeg 


Salinan ony Tulare 


HAMILTON , On ‘tT. 


THEREFORE SAVES | 
MONEY 


Allison Coupon Company | 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Plan Books—The 1915 way to Sell Lumber | — 


This is the decision of the men you have elected to make the Retailers’ Association a live 
organization. President Galvin says, “The methods of the retail dealer must be constructive and 
progressive to hold his position. It Rests With You. 

Are you going to get the utmost value from using these Books? If so you will be ready to 
advise on every phase of every plan in the Book. 

When Mr. Farmer says “I like Plan A. Now put me wise where I can save on it.” Can you 
tell him “Why yes. Maple floors will cost you $10.00 more than softwood, but it will save you 
$50 on your carpets.” That’s modern lumber salesmanship—selling not on price but on increased 
service to the customer. Both gain. He gets greater value, you get larger profits. 

Every yard in the West can sell Maple without loading up with stock. Are you posted on 
prices? Can you answer every question on your Plan Books? 

We'll co-operate in making your Plans offset the mail order competition. Write 


The Seaman Kent Co., Ltd.. Fort William, Ont. | — 


Manufacturers of Beaver Brand Hardwood Flooring. 
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